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INTRODUCTION 


Volume 11 of the Treatise on the Great Virtue of Wisdom appeared in 1949 and more than twenty years 
separate it from Volume III which I [Lamotte] have the honor of presenting today. During this time 
Buddhist studies have made considerable progress in many directions and have brought new light to the 
Traite. An entire book would be needed to describe them in detail, which would delay further the 
publishing of the present volume. These introductory pages' will be limited to providing some detailed 
information on the Traite itself, its author, the sources from which it draws its inspiration, the Chinese 
translation of which it is the object and, finally, the contents of Volume III. The Supplement to the 
Bibliography that will follow it will inform the reader more fully. 

I. THE TREATISE ON THE GREAT VIRTUE OF WISDOM 

The Traite is a voluminous commentary on a lengthy version of the Prajhdpdramitdsutra. The short 
version that first appeared consisted of 8000 slokas or units of 32 syllables and was entitled Astasdhasrikd 
Prajhdpdramitd. The original Sanskrit text was published by R. Mitra in 1888 and by U. Wogihara in 
1932-35; it was translated into Chinese six times (T 220, nos. 4-5, 224, 225, 226, 227, 228) and once into 
Tibetan (Tib. Trip 734). 

The long versions entitled Mahdprajhdpdramitdsutra were three or possibly four in number: 

1. The Astddasasdhasrika in 18,000 slokas partially edited by E. Conze in 1962, translated once into 
Chinese (T 220, no. 3) and once into Tibetan (Tib. Trip. 732). 

2. The Pahcavimsatisdhasrikd in 25,000 slokas , the history of which is more complicated: 

a. T 222: Koung-tsang-king, by Dharmaraksa in 286 A.D. 

b. Fang-kouang-pan-jo-king, by Moksala in 291. 

c. Mo-ho-pan-jo-po-lo-mi-king, by Kumarajlva in 403-404. 

d. T 220, no, 2: Ta-pan-jo-po-lo-mi-king, by Hiuan-tsang in 660-663. 

e. Tib. Trip. 731: Ses-rab-kyipha-rol-tu phyin-pa stoh-phrag-hi-su-lha-pa, by unknown translators. 

A modified version serving as commentary to the Abhisamaydlamkdra of Maitreya also exists in Sanskrit 
and Tibetan. 

a. Aryapancavimsatisahasrika bhagavati prajhdpdramitd, abhisamayalamkardnusdrena samsodhitd, 

partially edited by N. Dutt in 1934. 


' In this introduction, except for indicated exceptions, the numbers in parentheses in the text refer to the pages of the 
French translation when they are in simple numbers, to the pages and columns of the Chinese edition of T 1509 
when the numbers are followed by the letters a, b or c. 
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b. Tib. Trip. 5188: Ses-rab-kyi pha-tol-tu phyin-pa stori-phrag ni-su-lha-pa, translated by Si-ba bzan-po 
and Tshul-khrims rgyal-ba. 

3. The Satasahasrika in 100,000 slokas was partially edited in 1902 by P. C. Ghosa, translated once into 
Chinese (T 220, no. 1) and once into Tibetan (Tib. Trip. 730). 

This list far from exhausts the enormous production of Prajndpdramitds : there are still many other shorter 
texts of which the author of the Traite was unaware. E. Conze has recorded them for us in his work The 
Prajndpdramitd Literature, 1960. 

The Traite was a commentary in Sanskrit on the Mahdprajndpdramitdsutra, in the present case the original 
version of the Pancavimsatisahasrika, a copy of which was in Kumarajlva's possession and which he 
translated at the same time as the Traite in 403-404: this is the Taisho 223. The translator had no 
knowledge of the modified version, the only one that has come down to us. 

On the other hand, the Indo-Tibetan tradition is silent about the Traite, the only evidence of which is the 
abridged Chinese translation made by Kumarajlva under the name Ta-tche-tou louen (T 1509). 

The East as well as the West has become accustomed to restoring this title in Sanskrit as 
Mahdprajndpdramitdsdstra /'Treatise on the Great Perfection of Wisdom". 

But, as P. Demieville has commented,^ various titles are found both in the editions as well as in the 
fragments of manuscript found at Touen-houang and especially Mo-ho-po-lo-mi-to-king-che-louefr "The 
latter (also denoted in the K'ai-yuan-lou, T 2145, K. 4, p. 513a4) is the one that appears at the head of the 
preface by Seng-jouei (at the beginning of T 1509), with an abridged variant also given by the Tch'ou-san- 
tsang-ki-tsi (T 2145, k. 10, p. 74cll). This title is probably the older one and could correspond to the 
Sanskrit Mahd-prajndpdramitd-upadesa-[sdstra\. the word upadesa is, furthermore, given in transcription 
in the Chinese biographies of Nagamna which must emanate from Kumarajlva: in one of these biographies 
we read that 'Nagarjuna made an upadesa in ten thousand gdthds ^ to explain the Mahayana in a developed 
manner' ( Long-chou-p'ou-sa-tchouan, T 2047, p. 184cl8; Fou-fa-tsang-yin-yuan-tchouan, T 2058, k. 5, p. 
318M6).” 4 

But the characters che-louen do not necessarily render the Sanskrit upadesa and do not appear among the 
Chinese expressions most often used to translate upadesa, namely, louen-yi, fa-yi, chouo-yi, fa-chouo, yi- 
couo, ta-kiaoP 

Be that as it may, Demieville was right and, in the title in question, che-louen is the equivalent of upadesa. 

Actually, upadesa is also the name of the twelfth and last member of the ‘twelve-membered’ word of the 
Buddha ( dvddasahgabuddhavacana ) which is frequently mentioned in the Sanskrit texts of the two 


O - - 

“ Le Traite de la Grande Vertu de Sagesse de Nagarjuna , JA, 1950, p. 375, n. 1 

3 Read: ‘ten myriads of gathas.’ 

4 Mochizuki, Cyclopedia, p. 227b; A. Hirakawa, A Study of the Vinaya-Pitaka, Tokyo, 1960, p. 348-352. 
^ The Chinese characters are given rather than the numbers as in previous vols. I and II. 
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Vehicles; Kumarajiva uses only two ways of rendering this member: he either transcribes it as yeou-po-t’i- 
cho, or else he translates it as louen-yi. 

And yet at kiuan 20, p. 208M6, which the reader will find below at p. 1237F, the Traite designates itself 
under the title of Pan-jo-po-lo-mi-louen-yi : pan-jo-lo-mi is the transcription of prajna-paramita, and louen- 
yi is the translation of upadesa. 

Therefore the original Indian title was Prajndpdramitopadesa ‘Detailed Analysis of the Perfection of 
Wisdom’, or also Mahd-prajnd-pdramita-sutra-upadesa, ‘Detailed Analysis of the Great Sutra on the 
Perfection of Wisdom’, in the present case, the Panca-vimsati-sdhasrikd. 

The works of scholastic Buddhism often have the title of Upadesa : thus Vasubandhu composed upadesas 
on the Saddharmapundarfka (T 1519, 1520), the Sukhavativyuha (T 1524), the Ratnacuda (T 1526), the 
Dhannacakrapravartana (T 1533), etc. 

At kiuan 33, p. 308a, the Traite will explain what it means by upadesa : “Louen-yi ( upadesa ) means to 
reply to questions ( prasnavydkarana ), to explain why and then to explain broadly the meanings (, artha ). 
When the Buddha preached the four truths ( satya ), he was asked what they are, and the reply was that they 
are the four noble truths (diyasatya). He was asked what are these truths, and the reply was that they are the 
four noble truths on suffering (, duhkha ), its origin (samudaya), its cessation (, nirodha ) and the path 
( pratipad ): that is what the louen-yi ( upadesa ) is. He was asked what is the noble truth of suffering 
(duhkhdryasatya ), and the reply was that it is the eight kinds of suffering, suffering of birth (jdtiduhkha ), 
etc. He was asked what is the suffering of birth, and the reply was that beings, in every place of birth 
(jdtisthdna ), undergo suffering. Giving such answers to questions and broadly explaining the meanings is 
what is called yeou-po-t’i-cho (upadesa). 


II. THE AUTHOR AND HIS SOURCES 


An almost twenty century-old legend has been woven around the author of the Traite and even to skim 
through it, it is evident that there will be further enrichment of it. Without pretending to ‘render unto 
Caesar’, for the time being, we are not prevented from disregarding it momentarily so as to study the author 
on the basis of his work alone. Indian writers in general and Buddhist scholars in particular are not in the 
habit of pushing themselves forward and, if a literary genre has been neglected in India, it is indeed that of 
autobiography. We cannot blame the philosophers who profess the anatman for concealing their own 
individuality in their works. Such reservation is easy when the work is not greater than five hundred 
stanzas, as was the case for the Madhyamakasdstra , the Dvddasamukhasdstra, the Catuhsatakasdstra or the 
Satakasdstra. When, like the Traite, it reaches more than three million words in a thousand scrolls, it is 
more difficult for the author to maintain his incognito. 
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1. THE GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL MILIEU 


According to the indications furnished by the author, he seems to have been active at the beginning of the 
4 th century of our era in north-western India. This region, which for a long time was the only gate half- way 
open to the exterior, already had had a long history. After having undergone the Achemenid yoke for two 
and a half centuries (559-326 B.C.) and the Macedonian occupation for twenty years (326-306 B. C.), it 
had rejoined the mother country on terms of the convention concluded between Seleucos the First Nicator 
and Candragupta. Having moved within the circles of the Mauryan Indian empire from about 306 to 189, it 
was conquered by the Greco-Macedonians of Bactria who founded two kingdoms in it: the western Greek 
kingdom consisting of Bactria, Sogdia, Arie, Syistan and Arachosia; the eastern Greek empire extending 
over Kapisa, Gandhara and the Punjab. Devoured by internal quarrels, the Greeks eliminated themselves, 
and their last representative disappeared from the scene of history about 30 A.D. Previously, peoples of 
Iranian language had already infiltrated into India and, for a century and a half (ca. 90 B.C. - 50 A.D.) the 
north-west suffered invasions by Scytho-Parthians, the Sakas of Maues (90-53 B. C.) and the Pahlavas of 
Gondopharesia (19-45 A.D.). Finally, about 50 A.D., Indo-Scythia passed into the hands of nomadic 
populations of poorly defined origin, called Ta Yue-tche, Yue-tche and Tou-houo-lo by the Chinese, 
Tokharoi and Thagouroi by the Greeks, Tochari and Togarii by the Romans, Tukhdra, Tusara and Turuska 
by the Indians, Tho-Kar and Thod-Kar by the Tibetans, TokhrT by the Ouigours, Ttaugara or Ttauddgara 
by the Khotanese. Starting out from Kan-sou in 174 B.C., they had seized hold of Bactria about 130 B.C., 
and had divided it up into five dynasties. One of their descendants, Kujula Kadphises, an officer of the 
Kouei-chouang region, dominated his fellows and laid the foundations of an immense empire which, at the 
time of its greatest extent, included Chinese Turkestan with Kashgar, Yarkhand and Khotan, eastern Iran 
with Sogdia, Bactria and Seistan, all of north-western India with Kashmir, the Indus basin and the middle 
Ganges area, possibly as far as Benares. 

For two and a half centuries, the Kusana empire played the role of crossroads of Asia, all the lines of 
communication of which it controlled. 

The first dynasty represented by Kujula Kadphises and Vima Kadphises (ca. 50-80 A. D.) was succeeded 
by a second dynasty represented by the illustrious names of Kaniska, Vasiska, Kaniska II, Huviska and 
Vasudeva. The date of Kaniska’s accession is still debated: 78, 128 or 144 A.D.^ On his inscriptions, he 
inaugurated a new era lasting at least 98 years. The Kusana empire became decadent with the accession to 
the Persian throne of the Sassanides (227-651): about 226, its founder, Ardahlr-i-Babegan invaded Kapisa, 
Gandhara and the eastern Punjab. 

Reigning over populations of very different race, language and religion, the Kusanas were wise enough to 
respect them all. Their coins bore inscrptions in Indian, Iranian and even Greek; on the reverse side, they 


® Cf. Papers on the Date of Kaniska, ed. by A. L. Basham, 1968. 
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showed Iranian deities, Sun, Moon, Wind, Fire, Mithra, Anaitis; some Indian, Siva, Mahasena, Skandha, 
Budha (sic!) and also Serapis, Homs, Heracles, Selene, Helios and even Roma. 

Kaniska favored Buddhism by building near Pumsapura, his capital, a stupa 700 feet high at the village of 
Kharjurika, which, for many centuries, was admired by the Chinese pilgrims. Excavations at this site by D. 
B. Spooner and H. Hargreaves have unearthed an inscribed reliquary surmounted by three figures 
representing the Buddha between Brahma and Indra; the body of the reliquary is engraved with various 
figures of orantes, particularly Kaniska flanked by two deities, the Sun and the Moon, the Miiro and Mao of 
the coins. It appears from many inscriptions in Kharosthl and Brahml that the great emperor promoted the 
building of stupas and viharas. His successors followed his example, and the founding and endowment of a 
magnificent monastery at Jamalpur Mound near Mathura is attributed to Huviska.^ 

A legend, which seems to be a replica of that of Asoka, formed around Kaniska. It connects him with the 
minister Mathara, the physician Caraka and important religious individuals such as Samgharaksa, 
Asvaghosa, Jeyata, Parsva, Vasumitra and Purna. The legend has it that he convened a great council at 
Kasmir to revise the Buddhist scriptures and to compose explanatory treatises on the Three Baskets. 

The author of the Traite definitely lived at the time of the Great Kusanas since he makes frequent allusions 
to the Greater and Lesser Yue-tche or Tukharas (p. 547F, 555F, 672F, 1584F). But curiously enough, he 
never mentions their personal names and limits himself to referring to them by the official title of 
devaputra, frequent on the inscriptions and coins (p. 475F, 142IF, 396c, 321a, etc.). Such reticence is 
perhaps a mark of respect, but more likely answers to the fundamental antipathy the Indians always 
experienced in regard to sovereigns of foreign origin. It explains the total silence maintained by the 
indigenous chronicles on Alexander’s incursion into India, major event though it was. Despite their 
generous donations, the great Kusanas remained outsiders to the native population. The author of the Traite 
does not conceal his scorn for the borderlands (pratyantajanapada ) which he considers to be places of 
lowly birth, and he adds to them not only the foreign kingdoms such as Tukhara, Sogdia, Persia and the 
eastern Mediterranean, but also some regions of India occupied by primitive peoples such as the Savaras, 
people of Dravidian languages such as the Andhras and even some slightly aryanized capitals such as 
Ujjayim (p.l74F, 1584-1586). In his eyes, the Buddhist Madhyadesa was limited to the lands of Aryan 
tongue and, whatever their religious sympathies, he is not far from rejecting as barbaric foreigners all those 
who spoke Chinese, Scythian, Greek, Dravidian, Tibetan, Kasgarian, Tokharian or Bactrian (p. 1586). 

At the end of the Kusana epoch, the religious situation was very complex. The inscriptions, the coins and 
the literary texts attest to the active presence, in the north-west, of Brahmanism and Hinduism, of Jainism 
and Buddhism, as well as the persistence of the primitive cult of the Nagas. The holy Dharma particularly 
flourished and, starting from the reign of Asoka (272-236), the region became, after Magadha, the second 
Holy Land of Buddhism. The great emperor flooded it with his edicts on the Dharma, published in Indian 
Prakrit, in Aramaic and in Greek. ^ After this psychological preparation, the missionary Madhyantika, sent 

^ H. Liiders , Mathura Inscriptions, 1961, p. 57 seq. 

° Inscriptions at Shahbazgarhi (Peshawar district) and at Mansehra (Hazara district) in chancellery Prakrit and 
Kharosthl script; Aramaic inscription at Piil-i-Darunteh in Lampaka; bilingual Greco-Aramaic at Qandahar (JA, 
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by Moggaliputtatissa, settled down there with five hundred arhats; he introduced the cultivation of saffron 
and substituted the reign of the holy Dharma for the cult of the nagas. The district was soon covered with 
monasteries ( vihdra, samghdrdma) to shelter the monastics and with commemorative monuments (stupa) to 
perpetuate the memory of Sakyamuni. The stupas of the old style - described by Hiuan-tsang as ‘Asoka’s 
stupa’ - were especially numerous. Consisting of a raised hemispherical dome on a terrace surrounded by a 
balustrade, they marked the places where Sakyamuni, during his previous existences as Bodhisattva, had 
distinguished himself by his generosity, morality, patience and exertion. Thus, although the last lifetime of 
the Buddha had taken place in the region of the middle Ganges, the north-western India was the main 
theatre of his jatakas. 

Later, at the time, more precisely, of the Kusanas, the stupa evolved in form: placed on a raised dram, it 
became more slender and gained in height. What is more, it was covered with sculptures representing the 
human form of the Buddha in various episodes of his last existence, a major innovation probably inspired 
by Hellenistic sculptors who may have developed unhindered in the large sculpture schools of Gandhara 
and Mathura. 

At the same time, the legend of the Buddha, breaking with historical plausibility, devised a long journey of 
Sakyamuni across the north-west of India where he may have left traces of his passage. Accompanied 
sometimes byAnanda, sometimes by the yaksa Vajrapani, the Teacher, starting from Mathura, made this 
tour in twenty-five stages, taming the nagas, converting the kings, predicting important events and leaving 
his shadow in the village of Palitakiita, near Tchahar-Bagh (p. 547-554F) 

In the meantime, the Buddhist community had passed through many vicissitudes: “When the Buddha was 
in this world, the Dharma met with no opposition. After the Buddha died, when the Dharma was recited for 
the first time, it was still as it was when the Buddha was alive. One hundred years later, king Asoka called 
together a great quinquennial (pancavarsa ) assembly and the great Dharma teachers debated. As a result of 
their differences, there were distinct sects (nikdya) each having a name and each developing subsequently” 
(p. 106-108F). Following a schism provoked by Mahadeva, the Samgha split into two big parts, that of the 
Sthaviras “Old Ones”, partisans of a more strict orthodoxy, and that of the Mahasamghikas “Majorities”, of 
laxer and democratic tendencies. These two sections in turn became subdivided into various sects which 
tradition has fixed as eighteen in number. They expanded over all of India and geographical separation 
further increased their differences. 

In the Kusana epoch, two sects, the Mahasamghika and the Sarvastivadin, contended with one another over 
the north-west. The former, represented at Mathura and Kapisa, used a hybrid language, a mixture of the 
Prakrit jargon and correct Sanskrit. The latter, derived from the Sthavira branch, resolutely opted for the 


1958, p. 1-48); Greek inscription, also at Qandahar (JA, 1964, p. 137-157). - For the Bactrian inscriptions which 
themselves are not of Buddhist inspiration, see E. Benveniste, Inscriptions de Bactriane, JA, 1961, p. 13-152; W. B. 
Henning, The Bactrian Inscriptions , BSOAS, XXIII, I960, p. 47-55; D. Schlumberger, AiKhanouem, une ville 
hellenistique en Afghanistan, CRAI, 1965; L. Robert, De Delphe a I’Oxus, Inscrptions grecques nouvelles de la 
Bactriane, CRAI, 1968, p. 416-457. Some new discoveries have just been announced to the Academie des 
Inscriptions by A. Dupont-Sommer. 
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use of Sanskrit as the religious language, They were by far the more powerful, and inscriptions in Karosthl 
and Brahmi indicate their presence at Mathura, Kalwan, Shah-jT-Dhen, Zeda, Kurram (either in 
Afghanistan, Punjab and Sindh) with off-shoots as far away as Sravastl and Sarnath. 

The two sects, which were opposed especially in matters of buddhology, evolved somewhat over time, but 
the second in particular still represented the old Buddhism as Sakyamuni had taught it to his sravakas. 
Nevertheless, around the beginning of our era, they were infiltrated by adepts of a new form of Buddhism 
animated by a more daring ideal, inspired by more radical philosophical ideas and professing theories, 
hitherto unknown, on the nature of Buddha and future Buddhas. This movement, suggestive rather than 
revolutionary, took the name of Mahayana ‘Greater Vehicle (of salvation)’ and qualified as Hinayana, 
‘Lesser Vehicle’, the old doctrines and practices. It did not constitute a new sect and its name never appears 
in the inscriptions, but it developed within the very bosom of the monastic communities. 

Some monks, regarding the teachings transmitted for five hundred years as the holy Dharma ( saddharma ), 
refused to come to terms with the Mahayana, rejected its scriptures as false and charged the new movement 
with being the Counterfeit Dharma ( pratirupakadharma ): disciples they were, disciples they meant to 
remain. But beside these reactionaiy sravakas, there were progressive monks who took the Mahayana 
sutras into consideration, held them or pretended to take them as the Word of the Buddha and adopted their 
ideas. Nevertheless, they did not leave their monastery and continued to co-habit with the ‘Old Ones’ who 
did not share their views. Thus, in the 7 th century, Hiuan-tsang distinguished three types of monasteries: the 
monasteries within the jurisdiction of the Hinayana sects (Sthavira, Mahasamghika, Sarvastivadin, 
Sammatlya), the Mahayana monasteries, and finally the monasteries where practitioners of both Vehicles 
lived together. 

In regard to his epoch and the sources that he uses, it seems that the author of the Traite was a 
Sarvastivadin, perhaps belatedly converted to the Mahayana. His high esteem for the monastic life (p. 839- 
846F), his disdainful silence toward the Mahasamghikas whom he mentions only once in his work suggests 
that he wore the yellow robe of the bhiksu in some Sarvastivadin monastery of north-western India, one of 
these monasteries built on the plains or on the hills, the ruins of which still exist at Shah-jl-dhen, Shah- 
dherl, Shahr-I-Bahlol, Sanghao, Takht-I-Bahai, Hamal-Garhl, Karkai, etc. Fa-hien, who visited them at the 
beginning of the 5 th century, tells us that they were occupied almost exclusively by Sarvastivadins. 

Under the direction of learned teachers, the author devoted himself to the study of the sacred texts, 
memorized the Tripitaka and specialized in the Sarvastivadin Abhidharma. He manifests such a deep 
understanding of it that we may think he in turn taught it. Later, the reading of the Mahayanasutras must 
have made an impression on him, and study of the early Madhyamikans (Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, 
Rahulabhadra) convinced him of the cogency of the new ideas. He went over to the Mahayayana without, 
however, giving up his scholastic habits. In the form of a commentary on the Pancavimsatisdhasrikd, he 
composed a voluminous exegetical treatise which is like a Mahayana reply to the Sarvastivadin 
Abhidharma. The author appears both as a Sarvastivadin by training and a Mahayanist by conviction, and it 
is under these two aspects that he should be studied. 
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2. THE SARVASTIVADIN BY TRAINING 


The study program imposed on the north-western bhiksus involved a formidable body of canonical and 
paracanonical texts. In contrast with most of the sects which had only three Baskets, the Sarvastivadin 
Tripitaka, contrary to its name, had four: 1. the Vinayapitaka , the basket of discipline, 2. the Sutrapitaka, 
the basket of dogmatic texts incorporating four “traditions” (dgama), 3. the Abhidharmapitaka, the 
scholastic basket, 4. the Ksudrapitaka, the basket of minor texts.^ This is mentioned on p. 692-693F of the 
Traite and p. 412a of the Chinese translation. 

A. Sarvastivadin Sutrapitaka. 


It comprised four dgamas listed in the following order: 1) Ekottardgama or Ekottarika, 2) Madhyamdgama, 
3) Dfrghdgama, 4) Sarnyuktdgama. ' ^ The text of the agamas was translated into Chinese at the beginning 
of the 5 th century (T 125, 26, 1, 99) and the sands of central Asia have yielded important fragments of their 
original Sanskrit: on the basis of these fragments, the patient work of E. Waldschmidt and his school have 
resulted in the reconstruction of numerous sutras. 

The Traite sometimes refers to these dgamas and occasionally cites the Ekottara (p. 103F, 1268F), the 
Madhyama (p. 4F, 103F, 3076, 4566), the DFrgha (p. 103F, 300F, 544F) and the Samyukta (p. 103F, 447F, 
542F, 614F, 288a, 295 b, 298 a, 307a, 444a). As general rule, however, it prefers to refer to the sutras 
incorporated in these dgamas. These sutras being familiar to all learned Buddhists, very often it omits 
mentioning their titles. 

Comparative study of the texts shows that the author of the Traite used the Madhyamdgama and the 
Samyuktdgama of which Taisho 26 and 99 are the translations. In regard to the Ekottardgama and the 
Dfrghdgama, he used originals slightly different from Taisho 125 and 1. ^ 

According to the immutable laws of religious exegesis, the author presents no event that is not based on a 
dogmatic source. On each page he refers explicitly or implicitly to a sutra or a topic mentioned by several 
sutras at the same time. This will become evident in the notes annexed to the French translation. 

The sutras being the very words of the Buddha, the author never rejects them. If they apparently contradict 
themselves, he makes efforts to assure their authenticity, then to interpret them according to the nature of 
things ( dharmatd ) by establishing a clear distinction between the scriptures of provisional meaning and 
those of definitive meaning (p.536-539F, 1621F n.). He shows himself thus to be a specialist trained in the 
school of rigorous intellectual discipline and respectful of the traditional game of exegesis. 

9 The Vijnanavadins inherited this canon: cf. HBI, p. 167. 

I® The same order was adopted by other schools; cf. HBI, p. 170. 

11 In Essays Offered to G. H. Luce, 1966, p. 49-58, A. Bareau has decisively established the Dhannaguptaka origin 
of the Dfrghdgama translated into Chinese by Buddhayasas and Tchou Fo-nien (T 1). 
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The never-ending recourse to old canonical sutras has the psychological effect of immersing the author in 
the past and making him relive in spirit the memorable events that occurred in Kosala, Magadha and the 
middle Ganges region at the time of the Buddha and his great disciples. He manifests an extensive and 
precise knowledge of the geography of the ancient epoch (p. 163-197F). 

B. Sarvastivadin Vinayapitaka 

The Traite is rather confused on the history of the Vinaya (p. 104F, 756c) but may be complemented thanks 
to information given by the Kasmirian tradition and collected in the 5 th and 6 th centuries by Kumarajlva, 
Seng-yeou and Houei-kiaod 2 

At the council of Rajagrha presided over by Kasyapa at the death of the Buddha, Upali recited the 
Vinayapitaka. As there were 80 repetitions of reciting this Vinaya, this last one will be called the ‘Vinaya 
of 80 recitations’. The first five patriarchs, Kasyapa, Ananda, Madhyantika, Sanavasa and Upagupta, 
conserved it carefully. As Upagupta, a contemporary of and advisor to Asoka, had established residency at 
Mathura, the old Vinaya which he retained was designated under the name ‘Vinaya of the land of Mathura 
in 80 sections’. The text contained Avadanas and Jatakas. 

But at that time, people, being of weak faculties, were unable to memorize so voluminous a code. The 
different Buddhist schools therefore published an abridgment of it and this is how the five Vinayas saw the 
light of day: Pali Vin., Mahfsdsaka Vin. (T 1431), Mahdsdmgika Vin. (T 1425), Dharmaguptaka Vin. (T 
1428) and Sarvastivadin Vin. (T 1435). 

The Sarvastivadin Vin. was compiled by Upagupta who reduced it to 10 sections by eliminating the stories 
of the Avadanas and Jatakas. It was entitled: ‘Vinaya in ten recitations’ ( Dasadhydya ): sections 1 to 3 
commented on the 250 rules of the bhiksu; sections 4 to 6 dealt with the seven and the eight dharmas, in 
other words, the Skandhakas; section 7 explained the rules of the bhiksunls; sections 8 to 10 were reserved 
for appendices: Ekottara, Updlipariprcchd, Ksudrakavarga and Kusaladharma. Some original fragments 
have come down to us and have been published by J. Filliozat and H. Kung^ and by V. Rosen. ^ 
Introduced into Kasmir, this Vinaya was also designated by the name ‘Vinaya of Kasmir’. Kumarajlva 
translated it at Tch’ang-ngan in 404-405 under the name Che-song-liu (T 1435) and subsequently, after 
409, Vimalaksa completed it and enriched it with a preface. 

Later, according to the Traite (p. 756c), there was a vibhdsd in 80 chapters that commented on it. This 
vibhdsd should not be confused with the primitive Vinaya which itself also consisted of 80 sections. 
Although the sources lack precision in this regard, this vibhdsd, also composed in Kasmir, is undoubtedly 
identical with the Mulasarvdstivddin Vinaya definitely subsequent to the advent of the great Kusanas 


12 HBI.p. 191-192. 

I 2 Fragments du Vinaya des Sarvastivadin, JA, 1938, p. 21-64. 

14 Der Vinayavibhanga zum Bhiksuprdtimoksa der Sarvdstivadins, 1959. 

15 HBI.p. 187-188. 
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since it contains a prophecy relating to Kaniska. ^ The Indian original has come down to us almost 
complete: various Sanskrit texts, such as the Divydvaddna and the Avaddnasataka reproduce long passages 
of it; an apparently complete copy, written on birch-bark, was discovered at Gilgit in Kasmir in 1931 and 
published by N. Dutt.17 Between the discovery and the editing, several sheets were misplaced, notably the 
major part of the Samghabhedavastu containing a detailed biography of Buddha Sakyamuni. G. Tucci 
recovered it in Afghanistan and it has appeared in the Serie Orientale Roma. The Miilasarvastivadin Vinaya 
also exists in Tibetan translation (Tib. Trip. 1030-1037) and in Chinese translation (T 1442-1451), but the 
latter, made by Yi-tsing between 700 and 712, is not quite complete. 

The Traite has drawn up the table of contents of the Sarvastivadin Vinaya (p. 104F) and borrows from it 
some important definitions, such as that of the Buddhadharma (p. 81F), as well as various stories telling the 
circumstances that led the Teacher to formulate certain disciplinary regulations along with the exceptions 
they involve: the interdiction of eating impure food (p. 118-121F), of using bowls other than iron or baked 
clay pdtra (p. 1674F), the authorization of accepting and wearing rich robes offered by lay people (p. 
1678F), etc. But it is inspired much more frequently by the Miilasarvastivadin Vinaya from which it 
borrows most of the Avadanas and Jatakas with which it ornaments its explanation. After the fashion of this 
vinaya, it explains most of the events in the life of the Buddha and his great disciples during their last 
lifetime. It would be impossible to list here the borrowings taken more or less directly from the 
Miilasarvastivadin Vinaya: merely as example, the most characteristic are listed here: conversion of the old 
Subhadra (p. 205-209F, 1650F), Suddhodana reassured by a god about the health of his son (p. 228-230F), 
the legend of Dharmaruci (p. 410-414F), Buddha’s journey to Sala (p. 457-463), slander about the gardener 
Gandaka (p. 497-499), the nine or ten torments inflicted on the Buddha in the course of his last lifetime 
(p.507-511), the niracle of the multiplication of five buddhas (p. 531-535F, 1352-1353F), journeys of the 
Buddha in southern India, in north-western India and in Kasmir (p. 546-548F), the story of Sariputra and 
Maudgalyayana (p. 621-633F), the fable of the snake, the frog and the rat (p. 753F), the crimes of 
Devadatta (p. 868-878F, 1671-1674F), the story of Yasodhara and the explanation of her prolonged 
pregnancy (p. 1001-1112), the relationship between king Bimbasara and the courtesan Amrapali (p. 990- 
992F), etc. 

The author has an interesting comment on the value of the Vinaya (p. 6486): like the sutras, the code of 
monastic discipline is the word of the Buddha but concerns only the things of this world for the welfare of 
the Samgha; it imposes precepts {sila) but does not explain the nature of things ( dhannatd ). 

C. Sarvastivadin Ksudrakapitaka. 


The Ksudrakapitaka, also called Ksudrakagama or simply Ksudraka by the Traite (p. 341F), formed a 
separate basket for the Sarvastivadins, corresponding roughly to the Pali Khuddakanukdya. It consists of 


16 Mulasarv.Vin, in Gilgit Manuscripts, III, part 1, p. 2; T 1448, k. 9, p. 41b28. 

17 Gilgit Manuscripts, III, 1942-50. 
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old minor texts, usually versified, put into the mouth of the Buddha or one of his great disciples. Their 
number is not fixed, but the more or less complete lists that have come down to us^ 8 mention the following 
texts, all of which the Traite has used: 

1) Dharmapada (p. 29F, 1423F, 1513F, 2786, 316a, 464a). 

2) Uddna (p. 325F, 1220F, 1513F). 

3 ) Pdrdyana (p. 220F, 237F, 295c). 

4) Satyadrsta. 

5) Sailagdthd. 

6) Sthaviragdthd and Anavataptagdthd (p. 287F, 1363-1364F, 1386F, 1388F, 1426-1437F, 1439F, 
1543F, 1546F). 

7 ) Arthavargvydni sutrani (p. 39F, 65F, 1089F). 

The more recent editions of these minor texts are mentioned in the Supplement to the Bibliography 
annexed to the present Introduction. 

D. Sarvastivadin Abhidharmapitaka. 


This basket is the masterpiece of the Sarvastivadin school; it shows but vague similarities with the 
Ceylonese Theravadin Abhidhammapitaka. It includes seven original works which tradition attributes, not 
to the Buddha himself, but to a series of disciples extending from the first to the sixth century after the 
Parinirvana. The Chinese and Tibetan sources^ 9 do not fully agree on the names of the supposed authors. 

1) The SamgTtiparyaya, composed by Sariputra (T 1536) or by Maudgalyayana, is a commentary on a sutra 
of the DIrghagama, the Samgltiparyaya, of which important fragments have been published.^ 

2) The Dharmaskandha by Mahamaudgalyayana (T 1537) or by Sariputra is a collection of sutras preached 
at Jetavana in Sravasti and briefly commentated by canonical quotations. 

3) The Prajnaptisastra by Mahamaudgalyayana (T 1538; Tib. Trip. 5587) shows some resemblance to the 
cosmological sutra of the Dirghdgama (T 1, no. 30) and the Li-che-a-p’i-t’ an-louen (T 1644) which itself 
also shows all the characteristics of a sutra. 

4) The Vijndnakdya by Devaksema (T 1539) or by Devasarman was composed at Visoka near Sravasti in 
the century following the Parinirvana. 


18 HBI, p. 177-178. 

19 HBI, p. 203. 

Kusum Mittal and V. Stache-Rosen, Dogmatische begriffsreihen im alteren Buddhismus, 1968. 
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5) The Dhatukaya is attributed to Vasumitra by the Chinese (T1540), to Puma by the Tibetans: both 
authors are considered to be contemporaries of Kaniska. 

6) The Prakaranapdda (T 1541, 1542) is given by the Traite (p. 111-112F) as a collective work: the first 
four chapters are said to be the work of Vasumitra and the last four, among them the chapter on the 
Thousand Aporias, the work of the Kasmirian arhats. 

7) The Jnanaprasthana is the latest in date and by far the most important of the Sarvastivadin 
Abhidharma. It is the body ( sdrira) whereas the six preceding ones are the feet (pdda ): this is why the 
Basket in question, although it consists of seven books, is entitled Satpdddbhidharma ‘Abhidharma of Six 
Feet’. 

Its author was Katyayamputra, or simply Katyayana, who lived in the 3 ld century after the parinirvana 
according to Seng-tchao and Fliuan-tsang, in the 3 rd or 5 th according to Paramartha. The Mahavibhasa has 
it that he composed his work ‘in the East’, but Fliuan-tsang locates him at Tamasavana near CInabhukti in 
Kasmir on the right bank of the Bias. According to Paramartha, he went to Kasmir with five hundred arhats 
and five hundred bodhisattvas to compile the Abhidharma of his school, and the result of this compilation 
was the Astaskandha, also called Jnanaprasthana. As the work represents the Sarvastivada in its pure state, 
it is not likely that bodhisattvas, as adepts of the Mahayana, collaborated in it. Moreover, it may be noted 
that the traditions about the council of Kaniska do not have Katyayana appearing in them. 

The Jnanaprasthana was in Sanskrit: Vasubandhu’s Kosabhdsya and Yasomitra’s Kosavydakhyd cite 
lengthy extracts from it, and fragments of it have been found at Kapisa and central Asia: those from 
Bamiyan have been published by S. Levi, 22 and those from Koutcha by B. Pauly-^: these last were 
identified by P. Demieville. 2 ^ 

The work has been the object of two Chinese translations: 1. the Abhidharmdstaskandhasdstra (T 1543) 
translated in 383 at Tch’ang-ngan by Samghadeva and Tchou Fo-nien with a preface by Tao-ngan; 2. the 
Abhidhannajndnaprasthdnasdstra (T 1544) translated by Fliuan-tsang at Tch’ang-ngan in 657 to 660. 

In the course of time, many commentaries have been made on the Jnanaprasthana. According to Tao- 
ngan,^25 three arhats, Che-t’o p’an-ni, Ta-si and Pi-lo-ni, each dedicated a vibhdsd to it; only the first is 
known to us. Later, five hundred great arhats in turn commented on it. Actually we have three vibhdsds on 
the Jnanaprasthana'. 


21 HBI, p. 203-207. 

Note sur des manuscrits sanserifsprovenant de Bamiyan et de Gilgit, JA, 1932, p. 1-13. 

22 Fragments Sanskrits de Haute Asie, JA, I960, p. 509-519. 

2 ^ Un fragment Sanskrit de l'Abhidharma des Sarvastivadin, JA, 1961, p. 461-475. 

2 ^ Tch ’ou-san-tsang-ki-tsi, T 2145, k. 10, p. 13b. 
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1) Vibhdsdsdstra by Che-t’o-p’an-ni (T1547) or by Katyayanaputra himself (?), translated at Tch’ang-ngan 
in 383 by Samghabhadra, Dharmanandin and Buddharaksa, and perhaps revised at Lo-yang by 

Samghadeva.26 

2) Abhidharmavibhdsdsdstra, by five hundred arhats (T 1546), translated at Leang-cheou from 437 to 439 
by Buddhavarman on the basis of an Indian mnauscript found by Tao-t’ai west of the Mountain of Onions 
(Pamir). It consisted of a hundred kiuan, but in 439, as a result of the invasion of the region by the 
barabarian T’o-pa T’ao, about forty of them were lost and only sixty remain.-^ 

3) Abhidharmamahdvibhdsdsdstra by five hundred arhats (T 1545) translated by Hiuan-tsang at Tch’ang- 
ngan in 656-659. 

But these facts tell us nothing about the date of the original Sanskrit texts. We know only that the 
Mahdvibhdsd is later than Kaniska since it tells the well-known story of the eunuch and the bulls (T 1545, 
k. 114, p. 593a), placing it as ‘once in Gandhara, under Kaniska’. 

Although the Traite contends with the Sarvastivadin Abhidharma, its author reveals himself as an 
outstanding specialist in this Abhidharma and I [Lamotte] personally think that before his conversion to the 
Mahayana, he professed the Vibhasa in some monastery in Kasmira-Gandhara. As may be observed in 
reading the present volume, the explanation of the abhidharmic doctrines take up ten times as much space 
as their refutation, and the author is careful to say that his explanation is only a summary that could be 
further extended (p. 1186F, 1225F, 1232F, 1236F, 1273F, 1279F, 1309F, 1362F, 1483F, 1486F, 1492F). 

Among the texts and authors that he mentions, the following may be noted: 

1) The Satpdddbhidharma (p. 106F, 11 IF, 536a, 152b), the Abhidharmasutra (p. 576c, 586b), the 
Abhidharmapitaka (p. 105F, 693F), the Abhidharmavibhahga (P. 1236F, 1702F, 1703F). 

2) The Prakaranapdda (p. 1 IF) and its chapter on the Thousand Aporias (p. 1101F, 117IF, 118IF). 

3) Katyayamputra or simply Katyayana (p. 109F, 614F, 1383F, 1697F), his disciples (p. 245F, 285F, 330a), 
his work called Jhdnaprathdndstaskandha (p. 109F), Katyayana- or Kdtybnamputrbbhidharma (p. 424F, 
786F, 787F). 

4) The Vibhasa (p. 110F, 377F), the Abhidharmavibhdsd (p. 292F, 343a, 579c), the 

Katyamputrabhidharmavibhdsd (p. 273a) and the Vibhasa scholars called Abhidharmavibhasopadesacarya 
(p. 341c). According to some citations (p. 272F, 377F, 728F, 993F), it seems that the author of the Traite 
made use of a complete version of the Great Vibhasa by five hundred Kasmirian arhats. For the same 
reason, he was probably aware of the Abhidharmamritarasa by Ghosaka (T 1553) and the Abhidharmasara 
by DharmasiT (T 1550, by Upasanta (T 1551) and perhaps also by Dharmatrata (T 1552).28 At times he 
was inspired by some Dhydnasutras such as the Tch’an-yao-king (T6090, etc. (p. 1025F, 1322-1323F, 


“6 Cf. R. Shih, Biographie des moines eminents, 1968, p. 53, n. 196. 

Idem, ibid., p. 120. 

According to the Chinese sources, DharmasrI lived in the 3 rd century A.D., and Dhannatrata at the beginning of 
the 4 th : cf. Lin Li-kouang, L ’Aide-Memoire de la Bonne Loi, p. 51,351. 
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1422F, 1547F, 264c, 105b), but the question of borrowings is obscure and would require an in-depth 
inquiry. 

The Traite does not mention the Darstantika-Sautrantikas often evoked in the Mahdvibhdsd, but it was 
certainly familiar with the controversy on time which set them in opposition to the Sarvastivadins (p. 1691- 
1694F) and takes its position, understood provisionally, on the side of the opinion of the latter. 

In brief, the information that it provides is so vast that it can hardly be situated before the beginning of the 
4 th century A.D. 

E. Postcanonical Literature. 


The author would have been neither Indian nor a scholar if he had not been impassioned by the folklore of 
his region, the prose and verse biographies of the Buddha Sakyamuni, the tales of previous existences and 
the innumerable legends current in his time, legends that the Chinese Tripitaka grouped into the Section of 
previous facts (pen-yuan ) from which E. Chavannes judiciously chose for his fine work Contes et 
apologues du Tripitaka chinois. In contrast to Vasubandhu, Samgharaksa, Asanga, boring because of their 
technicality, the author excels in mingling the playful and the serious, without retreating at times in the face 
of the more spicy stories. 

It goes without saying that these legends are without a country of origin. But it is quite natural that the 
author would have leaned preferentially on the folklore of his own region. 

Among the Jatakas that he preferred are the tales where the future Buddha “sacrificed his body, his flesh, 
his head, his eyes, his marrow and his skull to his enemy” (p. 143F, 691F, 716F, 750F, 945F, 983F, 1654F, 
1712F, 502c, 606/?, 624c). These stories concern events situated by the ‘Golden Legend’ in north-west 
India and commemorated by the building of great stupas which the Chinese pilgrims such as Fa-hien in 
about 630 did not fail to visit. 

At Nagarahara (Jelal-abad), Sakyamuni received the prediction of the Buddha DIpamkara after having 
offered him seven blue lotuses and having spread his hair under his feet (p. 248F, 284F, 983F). - At 
Puskaravatl (Shah-Dheti), Sibi made the gift of his eyes to a beggar. - At Varsapura (Shahbazgarhl), 
Sudinna or Visvantara gave to an insatiable brahmin his white elephant, his kingdom, his chariot, his wife 
and his children (p. 713-714F, 304c). - At Mingora-Butkara), the bhiksu Kshantivadin gave himself up 
without complaint to the blows of king Kali (p. 264F, 889-990F, 1670F). - At Mahavana (Sounigram), the 
dethroned king Sarvada, wishing to give alms although he had no money, gave himself up to a beggar who 
then delivered him to the usurper and so obtained a great reward (p. 714-715F). - At Masurasamgharama 
(Goumbatai, near Tousak in the Bouner), the brahmacarin Dharmarakta or Dharmatrata, in order to obtain a 
Buddhist verse, agreed to write it down using his skin as paper, one of his bones as pen and his blood as ink 
(p. 975-976F). - At Girarai, on the boundary between Peshawar and Bouner, king Sibi, at the cost of 
pounds of his own flesh, rescued a pigeon chased by a falcon (p. 255-260F, 1713F, 304c, 314c). - In the 
Upper Indus, the Bodhisattva gave his body to a starving tigress about to devour her cubs (p. 143F, 723F, 
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979F). - At Kapisi (Bamiyan), the Bodhisattva let himself be flayed by hunters and devoured by insects in 
order to remain faithful to his vows (p. 853-855F). 

The least that can be said is that the geography of the north-west plays a large part in the Traite. It places 
among the populated and wealthy cities of its time the city of Puskaravati (Prang, Charsadda and Rajar), the 
former Peukelaotis of the Greeks identified by them with Artemis, the tutelary goddess of the city, but 
which, at the time, belonged to the Ta Yue-tche (p. 172F, 672F). It mentions the miraculous healing of a 
leper by the bodhisattva Samantabhadra at Hadda (near Jelal-abad) at the monastery of Buddhosmsa. It was 
familiar with the large Himalayan lakes of Anavatapta (p. 206F, 450F, 466F, 290 b, 481a) and Mandakinl 
(p. 466F), and for it, the great rivers of India are not only the Ganges, the Yamuna, the Sasabhu, the 
Aciravatl and the Mahl listed in the canonical sources (p. 266a), but also, and in particular, the northern 
rivers - the Ganges, Sindhu (Indus), Vaksu (Oxus) and SIta (Tarim) which How out of Lake Anavatapta by 
the Mouths of the elephant, ox, horse and lion respectively (p. 385F, 450F, 290 b, 348 b, 611c). 

As will be seen from the notes (incomplete, alas) appended to the French translation, the author of the 
Traite has taken the stories and apologues with which his explanation is sprinkled from an enormous mass 
of documents. Among the postcanonical sources that he preferred, the following texts may be mentioned: 
the Asokasutra and the Asokdvaddna from which he borrowed the avaddna of the gift of earth (p. 723F, 
277a, 301Z>), the story of Vltasoka (p.l263-1264F) and probably also the macabre adventure of the man 
whose limbs were replaced by those of a corpse and who ended up doubting whether he still belonged to 
the world of the living (p. 738-740F); the Avaddnasataka from which was taken the deed of the future 
Sakyamuni who praised the Buddha Pusya with a single stanza for seven days and seven nights (p. 253- 
255F, 297F), , the incident of the blind bhiksu for whom the Buddha threaded a needle (p. 5690570F), 
1645-1646) and the jataka of the deer that sacrificed itself (p. 1651-1652). 

Some texts used by the Traite are of an era in which the Buddhist legend about Kaniska was already 
stereotyped and were translated into Chinese at a late date. This was the case particularly for the Tsa-pao- 
tsang-king (T203), which dedicated four stories to Kaniska and was translated only in 472 under the Pei 
Wei by Ki-kia-ye and T’an-yao. From it the Traite borrows the story of the Kasmirian arhat K’i-ye-to 
(Jeyata?) who lived 700 years after the Buddha and who, invited by Kaniska, categorically refused to get 
dressed (p. 879F). 

The Kalpandmanditikd by Kumaralata, considered by the Chinese to be the teacher of Harivarman, also 
dedicates two stories to emperor Kaniska. It was translated, or rather adapted, only in the 5 th century by 
Kumarajlva who named it Sutrdlamkdrasdstra and attributed it to Asvaghosa (T 201). The Traite, without 
ever designating it by name, borrows from it a good dozen stories as though they were autonomous 
avadanas : the artist from Puskaravati (p. 672-674F); the outcaste Nltha converted by the Buddha (p. 1634F, 
310a); the monastic quarrels at KausambT (p. 896-898F); king Asoka and the monk who exhaled a sweet 
perfume (p. 695-698F); the Buddha disowns Sariputra (p. 1526F); the Buddha and the cowherds (p. 146- 
153F); the Sibijataka (p. 255-260F); Jyotiska and Srlgupta (p. 184F, 1634F); Gautaml’s nirvana (p. 587F); 
the white six-tusked elephant (p. 716-718F); the bodhisattva deer-king (p. 972-975); the bodhisattva king 
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who gave himself up to his enemy (p. 714F); the Dharma teacher who condemned the brahmanical 
institutions (p. 489-492F).29 

By their number and their pecision often pushed to the point of being literal, these borrowings prove 
irrefutably that the author of the Traite is post-Kaniska and, consequently, he cannot be dated in the first or 
second centuries of our era as has been generally done. 

F. Heretical Literature. 


The Traite - and this is new proof of its Indian origin - is familiar with the religions and the philosophical 
systems which at that time swarmed all over the north-west of India. For its author, whoever is not a ‘son of 
the Sakyas’ is a heretic ( tirthika ) and, in its general meaning, he includes all wandering monks 
( parivrajaka ) of poorly defined jurisdiction, Jains (Nirgrantha and Svetambara), brahmins and Hindus, all 
given to practices condemned by the Buddha (p. 43F, 1409F, 157IF). He is familiar with their ‘ninety-six 
systems’ (p. 432F, 1426F, 261a, 325c, 3496, 4126, 5816) and their ‘eighteen sacred books’ (p. 48F, 92F, 
637F, 639F, 1589F). He has read the Vedic literature with its four Vedas and its six Vedangas without, 
however, neglecting the profane sciences (p. 1623-1624F). He enters into debate at times with those who 
profess the six brahmanic darsanas, those of the Samkhya (p. 546c) and the Vaisesika (p. 728F, 923F, 
1449F). He knows the Hindu iconography and mythology with its great gods like Visnu-Narayana, 
Mahesvara-Siva, Kumara, Mahabrahma the creator, etc., but recognizing in all of them a certain power, he 
denies any omniscience to them (p. 137-142F, 466F, 562F, 863F). However, he goes so far as to use a 
Sivaite cosmogony as an argument (p. 835-837F). 

It is hard to see how a Chinese or even a Serindian would have been able to be so well-informed about 
Indian things. 


3. THE MAHAYANIST BY CONVICTION 


Monk and Abhidharma specialist, the author of the Traite ended up by being converted to the Mahayana 
movement that had already been introduced into the north-west at least three centuries previously. 

A. The Mahayana. 


“9 Since this is a borrowing by the Traite from the Kalpanamandika, the hypothesis suggested on p. 490F, n. 1, is 
completely unfounded. 
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In contrast to the Vehicle of the sravakas in its religious ideal, its philosophical positions and its 
buddhology, the Mahayana consitutes, in fact, a new Path of liberation. 

The Bodhisattva Ideal. - The sravaka aspired to the state of arhat, personal salvation involving the 
suppression, the eradication of the passions and some form of awakening ( bodhi ) or wisdom ( prajna) 
concernd with the three general characteristics ( sdmdnyalaksana ) of things: impermanence, suffering and 
selflessness. The saint’s death is followed by nirvana, the cessation of painful transmigration, the passing 
from the domain of contingency to that of the unconditioned ( asamskrta ) Absolute. In order to attain this 
ultimate goal, the sravaka in the yellow robe of the monastic must travel the path to nirvana, the three 
essential elements of which are morality (sfla), concentration ( samddhi ) and wisdom (prajna). 

This ideal of sainthood clearly defined by the Buddha and his disciples could be pursued, in a strict sense 
and despite its demands, by monks retreating into solitude or within the confines of monasteries; it was 
beyond the reach of the lay person living in the world and prey to all the cares of the times. Accustomed to 
supporting their fellows and, moreover, to furnishing the Community with food, clothing and shelter, the 
lay people practiced the active virtues resulting from their estate rather than the passive virtues of which the 
monastics were an example. In literature as in art, there arose the infatuation of the upasakas and the 
upasikas for the Jatakas or stories of previous existences in the course of which the future Buddha 
Sakyamuni multiplied his actions of generosity, morality, patience, exertion and wisdom, thus giving the 
measure of his altruistic virtues. It was, therefore, him rather than the stiff and solitary monk that the lay 
people took as model with the secret hope that by following his example they too would arrive at the state 
of Buddhahood. 

The Mahayana came to consecrate these profound aspirations by inviting not only the monastic but also the 
‘sons and daughters of noble family’ to engage in the career of the bodhisattvas, i.e., the future Buddhas. 

But the prerogative of the Buddhas is not just sainthood (arhattva) but also the possession of supreme 
perfect awakening ( anuttardsamyaksambodhi ), omniscience (sarvajndna), the awareness of things in all 
their aspects (sarvakdrajnata) put to the service of all beings. 

For the adept who takes up the career of the bodhisattva, there are two crucial moments: i) the production 
of the mind of bodhi ( bodhicittotpdda ) by which the bodhisattva promises by solemn vows (pranidhdna ) to 
conquer supreme awakening in order to devote himself to the welfare and happiness of all beings; ii) the 
attainment of the said awakening (sambodhipratildbdha) which transforms him into a Buddha. 

A long interval stretches out between these two moments, for the bodhisattva delays his entry into complete 
nirvana indefinitely in order to practice his salvific activity as long as possible. He actually knows that, 
once entered into nirvana, he will no longer be able to do anything for anyone. And so, in three, seven or 
thirty-three incalculable periods ( asamkhyeyakalpa ), he traverses the ten stages ( bhumi ) of his career, 
accumulating the meritorious actions and practicing the six or ten perfections ( paramita), namely, 
generosity (ddna), morality (sfla), patience (ksdnti), exertion (vuya), meditation (dhydna), wisdom 
(prajna), skillful means (upayakausalya), vows (pranidhdna ) for sambodhi and the welfare of beings, 
power (bala) and knowledge ( jhdna ). 
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Infinite Multiplication of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. - While recognizing in the Buddha a series of 
prerogatives and powers, the sravakas kept him on the human plane for a long time. They held him to be 
the possessor of the sciences and practices, the teacher of gods and humans; they were not aware that once 
he entered into nirvana, he was invisible to gods and men, leaving them his Dharma as sole inheritance. 
According to them, the appearance of a Buddha was an exceptional event, as rare as the blossoming of the 
fig tree, and humanity remains without guide and without counsellor for long periods. 

A god ‘dead since nirvana’, as H. Kern defined it, could be enough for the monastics in the strict sense, but 
could not satisfy the aspirations of people who urgently required a supreme being, a pantheon of saints, a 
mythology and a cult. The popularization of the holy Dharma and its penetration into the masses had the 
result of transforming the wise preceptor of gods and men into a ‘God higher than the gods’ ( devdtideva ) 
and to surround him with a crowd of dii minores et maiores as powerful disciples. 

The Hinayana sects had already upheld this process of sublimation, the Sarvastivadins by filling the legend 
of Sakyamuni with marvels, the Mahasamgikas by setting aside his historical career into the domain of 
fiction. And as the need for efficacious protectors became more urgent, the sravakas imagined a 
compassionate messiah at the side of the transcendent Buddha, the future Buddha Maitreya, and some 
arhats, immortalized by the needs of the cause, ever ready to fly to the aid of the faithful. 

These are but exceptions, and the Mahayana did not hesitate in multiplying the Buddhas and bodhisattvas 
infinitely. Breaking the narrow limits of the ancient cosmology, they imagined an infinite number of 
universes in the bosom of the cosmos, each ruled over by a Buddha assisted by one or more great 
bodhisattvas. The Buddha is already in possession of supreme awakening, whereas the great bodhisattvas, 
those of the tenth bhumi, are merely ‘close to awakening’. Apart from this difference, both Buddha and 
bodhisattva, inspired by the same loving-kindness, convert beings in the universes belonging to them and 
often appear simultaneously in multiple forms in different universes. 

Sakyamuni, whose historical existence cannot be brought into doubt, will henceforth be seen to have 
aligned with him and comparable to him peers and emulators in number as many as the sands of the 
Ganges. He will remain the best known but not the only one. Other Buddhas will be seen to arise, such as 
Amitabha or Amitayus reigning in the west over Sukhavati, Aksobhya in the east governing his universe 
Abhirati, Bhaisajyaguru, also in the east, exercising his activity as healer. The most famous bodhisattvas 
were Maitreya waiting in Tusita heaven for the time to succeed Sakyamuni; Avalokitesvara residing on 
Mount Potalaka before manifesting in China as the female deity Kouan-yin; Manjusri, the bodhisattva of 
knowledge who, in various forms, appeared in India, Khotan, Nepal, finally to reside at Wou-t’ai-chan. 

Most of these Buddhas and bodhisattvas have no ties with history and are only names; some, however, arise 
from anonymity to become personages of choice for the Mahayanists, and the interest devoted to them was 
so lively that they leap out of legend quivering with life. 

In the scholarly mind, they are, above all, symbols of universal wisdom and compassion. The Buddhas are 
identical in their essential body (dharmakaya), identified with the truth discovered and preached by them. 
They are enthroned in the paradises, surrounded by gods and saints whom they delight with their enjoyment 
bodies ( sambhogakdya ). They send down below representatives of themselves, emanated bodies 
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(, nirmanakaya ) preaching the Dharma and converting beings. This salvific work is that of the truth that 
leads to the end of suffering, to detachment, to peace. 

The twofold non-existence of beings and things. - Faithful to the teachings of Sakyamuni, the sravakas had 
proclaimed the non-existence of the individual ( pudgalanairatmya ); the Mahayanists, by a later step, 
further professed the non-existence of things ( dharmanairdtmya ). 

Belief in the self ( satkdyadrsti ) is the most pernicious of errors because it plants as a root in the mind all 
kinds of desire, the cessation of which is the condition sine qua non of liberation. Sravaka and Mahayanist 
agree in condemning the belief in a self (dtmagrdha) and the belief in mine (dtmfyagrdha): whatever the 
names they use to designate them, the soul, the living being, the person, the individual, the agent, does not 
exist; men, saints, bodhisattvas and Buddhas are only names corresponding to nothing substantial. 

But if the sravakas were the first to deny the self, they did recognize some sort of reality in things. The 
great schools of the Sarvastvadins and the Sautrantikas prepared long or short lists of conditioned things 
( samskrtadharma ), i.e., resulting from causes ( pratvtyasamutpanna ) - material entities, minds and mental 
events, formations dissociated from mind and matter - having only momentary or infinitesimal duration, 
but nevertheless possessing a self-nature (svabhdva) and specific characteristics ( laksana ): short-lived and 
transitory, but nevertheless realities. 

For the Mahayanists, on the other hand, dharmas, as arising from causes, do not exist in themselves; they 
are empty of self nature ( svabhdvasunya ) and empty of specific characteristics (, laksanasunya ). 

Three corollaries follow from this emptiness: 

t) Dharmas are unborn and are not destroyed, for empty things arising from empty things are unborn. 
Being unborn, they are never destroyed. 

ii) Dharmas, being without production or destruction, are peaceful or ‘nirvanic’ from the beginning, 
nirvana being none other than peace. 

Hi) Dharmas, being without exception peaceful and nirvanic, are all equal and involve no duality. 

This is why the Mahayana adept, the bodhisattva, does not grasp them and, as the Pancavimsatisdhasrikd 
says (p. 146F), if he does not grasp them, it is due to their absolute purity, namely, non-production, non¬ 
manifestation, non-activity, non-existence ( anupalambha ). 

It follows that the four truths preached at Benares by Sakyamuni need a new interpretation. The Buddha 
said: “All phenomena of existence are suffering”, but these phenomena do not exist. He said: “The origin of 
suffering is desire”, but suffering is unborn. He said: “There is a cessation of suffering, nirvana”, but as 
suffering in unborn, nirvana is acquired by rights, and samsara, painful transmigration, coincides with it. 
Finally he said: “The eightfold Path leads to the cessation of suffering”, but as suffering is not to be 
destroyed, the path to its cessation has already been traversed.^ 


30 These ideas will be masterfully set forth, p. 1381-1382F. 
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Face with the emptiness of beings and things, the attitude of the sage is to do nothing, to say nothing, to 
think nothing: that is the secret of peace. 

Emptiness. - Some western interpreters have wanted to see in emptiness ( sunyata) an absolute negation, but 
when the Mahayanists say that beings and things are empty, they attribute no nature to them. They refuse to 
hypostatize an emptiness that is nothing other than what is ( akimcid ), a ‘simple non-existence’ 
(abhavamdtra). It is not by virtue of an emptiness that beings and things are empty; they are empty because 
they are not. The very notion of emptiness is only a provisional expedient: it is a raft that one abandons 
after having crossed over the river, a medicine that one rejects after being cured. This is why the 
Mahayanists are not nihilists: nihilists deny what they see; Mahayanists, not seeing anything, affirm 
nothing and deny nothing. 3 * 

Truth of appearance and absolute truth. - An objection naturally arises in the mind: on the one hand, the 
Mahayana nourishes the high ideal of goodness and multiplies the Buddhas and bodhisattvaswho are its 
protagonists; on the other hand, it affirms the non-existence of beings and the emptiness of dharmas. Of the 
two things, either the Buddhas and bodhisattvas convert beings or else nobody converts anybody. 

The Mahayanists themselves posed this objection and found an answer to it in the theory of the twofold 
truth: the conventional or provisional tmth ( samvrtisatya ) and the absolute truth ( paramdrthasatya ). 
Without living a daily life according to the customary norms, one does not grasp the tine nature of things 
(dharmata); but this is what must be understood in order to reach the goal. It is indispensable at the start to 
bow to conventions because they are the means of reaching nirvana in the same way that someone who 
wants to empty out water first needs to get a vessel. 

At the beginning of his career, the still partially awakened bodhisattva who sees beings and perceives 
things, must practice normally the virtues of his level: practicing generosity, observing discipline, 
maintaining patience, concentrating the mind, and awakening wisdom. That is the mundane and provisional 
way of practicing the virtues. 

But when his mind has opened to the absolute truth, when he has penetrated the twofold emptiness of 
beings and things, he raises the same virtues to the rank of perfections (pdramitd). Conforming to the 
nature of things, he gives by making no further distinction between donor, recipient and the thing given; he 
observes discipline by identifying sin with merit; he is patient in considering suffering as non-existent; he is 
energetic by making no physical effort; he concentrates his mind by identifying concentration with 
distraction; he is wise by abstaining from opposing error and truth. In a word, the goal of the bodhisattva’s 
career is the stopping of all speech and all practice ( sai'vavddacaiyoccheda ) and, as this non-activity 
corresponds to reality, it assures the welfare of beings more effectively than a feverish activity inspired by 
false prejudice. 

By accepting from the point of view of the truth of appearance that which he rejects from the point of view 
of the absolute truth and vice versa, the Mahayanist stays equidistant between affirmation and negation. 


31 See above, p. 925F, 1078-1095F; also below, p. 1225-1229F. 
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between the view of existence and that of non-existence: he is established in the Middle Way ( madhyama 
pratipad), sheltered from all criticism. 

B. The Mahayanasutras. 


The new ideas found their expression in the Mahayanasutras, also called Vaipulyasutras, ‘Texts of 
Lengthy Development’, which spread in India about the time of our era, five centuries after the Parinirvana. 

The Traite gives some second-hand information on the genesis of this literature: 

1. Having appeared in the east, immediately after his awakening the Buddha Sakyamuni preached publicly 
to the sravakas the famous Sermon at Benares dealing with the four Noble Truths. A little later, at Rajagrha 
on Grdhrakutaparvata, he taught the Prajndpmaramitd, soon followed by other Mahayanasutras, to a 
chosen assembly of bodhisattvas and eminent sravakas such as Ananda, Sariputra and Subhuti, This last 
revelation remained unknown to the ordinary public and the sravakas had no knowledge of it, but the gods 
who heard it from the heavens uttered cries of joy and affirmed having been present at the second turning 
of the Wheel of Dharma (dvitfyam dharmacah-apravartanam) (p. 517a). 

2. After the Buddha’s death, Mahakasyapa gathered a great council at Rajagrha, and a thousand arhats 
compiled the texts of the Hlnayana Tripitaka (p. 90-106F). Also, but in another place, on Mount 
Vimalasvabhava as it will be told later, the great bodhisattvas Manjusri and Maitreya, taking Ananda with 
them, compiled the Mahayana. But Ananda, knowing deeply the aspirations and behavior of beings, did not 
preach the Mahayana to the sravakas who were incapable of understanding (p. 938-941F; 156b). 

3. Conforming to a prediction, after the Buddha’s Parinirvana, the Prajnaparamita, the first in the list of 
Mahayanasutras, came from the east to the south, from the south to the west, without, it would seem, 
meeting much success (p. 25F, 541Z>). 

4. Finally, in the five hundred years after the Parinirvana, it reached the north ( uttarapatha ) where there 
were many believers (p. 25F): 


“This Prajnaparamita, in the north, will do the Buddha’s work. Here is the reason: when the Buddha 
was in this world, he was able to cut the doubts of the Samgha: the Buddhadharma prospered and there 
was no fear that it might disappear. But five hundred years after the Buddha’s Parinirvana, the holy 
Dharma gradually , and from then on the work of the Buddha has been menaced. Then beings of keen 
faculties ( tiksnendriya ) will study and meditate [the Prajnaparamita]; they will make offerings of 
flowers and perfumes to it. Beings of weak faculties ( mrdvindriya ) will transcribe it and also offer 
flowers and perfumes. These two types of beings finally will find salvation... This profound 
Prajnaparamita will spread afar in the northern region. Indeed, among all the regions of Jambudvipa, 
the north is the vastest. Furthermore, the Snow Mountains (Himalaya) are there and since it is cold, its 
plants can destroy the passions [of desire ( rdga ), hatred ( dvesa ) and ignorance ( moha ). As a result of 
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the grains that are eaten, these three poisons have no great virulence. For this reason, people are gentle, 
their faith is steady and their faculties are powerful. Because of all that, in the north those who practice 
the Prajnaparamita are numerous.” (p. 26F, 531b) 


And the Traite is kind enough to comment on a passage in the Prajnaparamitasutras that tells the 
circumstances in which the bodhisattva Sadapramdita found a manuscript of the Prajna written on gold 
leaf with molten beryl and sealed with seven seals at Gandhara in the city of Gandhavatl (in Chinese 
Tchong-hiang-ti or Miao-hiang-ti) (p. 744a). 

By adopting these legends among so many others, by considering these predictions as long realized, the 
author reveals once more his connections with the north-west and his relatively late date. It goes without 
saying that his Sarvastivadin colleagues rejected all these Mahayanasutras as apocryphal and refused to 
consider them. Flence certain comments of the author, not free of bitterness: “You do not believe in the 
Mahayana, you reject the proof and you claim that only the sravaka system has value” (p. 1698F); “This is 
a big mistake, for the Mahayanasutras are the true Buddhadharma, uttered from the very mouth of the 
Buddha. You must not reject them. Besides, you take your origin from the Mahayana” (p. 293F); or also: 
“It is true that your Katyayamputra expresses himself in that way and that is indeed why he is called the son 
of KatyayanI; if he were really a Sakyaputnya, he would not say that” (p. 1697F). 

In commenting on the Pancavimsatisdhasrikd, the Traite does not draw its explanations solely from the 
Prajna literature, but calls upon all the Mahayanasutras known at that time, the production of which 
extended over almost three centuries. It cites them abundantly but most often does not mention their titles. 
For this reason, I [Lamotte] have not been able to make a complete list of them. Since the Indian originals 
were never dated, I [Lamotte} have adopted a chronological order here based, for want of anything better, 
on the dates of the first Chinese translations of them. 

1. Prajndpdramitdsutra, cited Pan-jo-po-lo-mi-king : see references in Taisho Index no. 13, p. 146-147. 

a. Astasdhasrikd, T 224, tr. Tche Tch’an in 179 (cf. T225 to 228; Tib. 734). Cited Tao-hing-king = 
Sarvakdrajnatacaryd, (title of chap. 1 of the translation by Tche Tch’an), p. 529 b\ Siao-p’in = 
Ksudrakaparivarta, p. 620 a. 

b. Pancavimsatisdhasrikd, T222, transl. Dharmaraksa and Gitamitra in 286 (cf. T 221, 223; Tib. 731). 
Cited Kouang-tsan = Rasmipramoksa (title of chap. 1), p. 529 b, 620 a. 

c. Pancavimsatisdhasrikd, T 221, transl. Moksala and Tchou Chou-lan in 291. Cited Fang-kouang = 
Rasmipramoksa (title of chap. 1), p. 314a, 529 b, 620 a. 

2. Pratyutpannabuddhasammukhdvasthitasamddhisutra, T 418, transl. Tche Tch’an in 179 (cf. T 416, 
417, 419; Tib. 801). Cited Pan-tcheou-king = Pratyutpannasutra, p. 306a; mentioned without title, p. 
245F, 425F, 430F, 526F, 1023F, 276a, 314a, 320a, 335 b, 416a. 
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3. Suramgamasamadhidutra, transl. Tche Tch’an in 186, lost (cf. T 642; Tibet. 800). Cited Cheou- 
leng-yen-san-mei-king, p. 602F, 349a; Mo-ho-yen Cheou leng-yen-king, p. 1647F, Cheou-Ieng-yen- 
king, p. 213b, 303 b, 312 a, 586ft; mentioned without title, p. 161 IF. 

4 . Drumakimnararajapariprccha, T 624, transl. Tche Tch’an (cf. T 625;Tib.824). Mentioned without 
title, p. 609F, 615F, 654F, 1046F). 

5 . Ajatasatrukaukrtyavinodana, T 629, transl. anonymously between 265-316 (cf. T 626 to 628; Tib. 
882 ).^2 Cited Fang-po-king, p. 340c. 

6. Satpdramitdsutra, T 778, transl. Yen Fo-t’iao between 181 and 188. Cited Lieou-po-lo-mi-king, p. 
308a, 394 b. 

7. Vimalakirtinirdesasutra, transl. Yen Fo-t’iao in 188, lost (cf. T 474 to 476; Tib. 843). Cited P’i-mo- 
lo-kie-king, p. 515F, 902F, 1044F, 267c, 278ft, 284a, 651b, 709a, 727a, 744ft; Pou-eul-jou-fa-men = 
Advayapravesadharmapaiydya (title of eh. 8), p. 903F, 1635F. 

8. Amitabhavyuha or Greater Sukhdvatfvyuha, T 362, transl. Tche K’ien between 222-229 (cf. T 360, 
361, 363, 364; Tib. 760, no. 5) Cited A-mi-t’o-fo-king, p. 556F; A-mi-t’o-king, p. 708c; mentioned 
without title, p. 300F, 465F, 60IF, 276a, 309a, 311c, 343a, 712a. 

9. Nandopanandandgardjadamanasutra, T 597, transl. Tche K’ien between 222 and 229 (cf. Tib. 755). 
Cited Hiang-nana-t’o-p’o nan-t’o-long-wang-hiong-wen-king, p. 189F mentioned without title, p. 
1359F. 

10 . Tathdgatajndnamudrd-[samddhi], T 632, transl. Tche-K’ien between 222-229 (cf. T 633, 634; 
Tibe. 799). Cited Tche-yin-king = Jndnamudrdsutra, p. 744ft. 

11 . Tathdgataguhyasutra or Tathdgatdcuntyaguhyanirdesa, T 312, transl. Dharmaraksa in 280 (cf. T 
310, no. 3; Tib. 760, no. 3). Cited Mi-tsi-kin-king = Guhyakasutra, p. 19F, 1638F, 284a, 466b, 684a; 
Mi-tsi-kin-kang-king = Guhyakavajrapdnisutra, p. 560F. Mentioned without title, p. 1587F. 

12 . Visesacintibrahmapariprcchd, T 585, transl. Dharmaraksa in 286 (cf. T 586, 587; Tibe. 827).Cited 
Tch’e-sin-king = Visesacintisutra, p. 1714F, 275a, 297c, 534a, 604a, 631a; Wang-ming (or Ming- 
wang)-p 'ou-sa-king = Jdlimprabhabodhisattvasutra, p. 1268F, 1417F, 267a. 

13. Saddharmapundarika, T 263, tr. Dharmaraksa in 286 (cf. T 262; 264; Tib. 781). Cited Fa-houa or 
Fa houa-king, p. 417-418F, 555F, 578F, 280a, 299ft, 300ft, 303ft, 339a, 394ft, 420ft, 466ft, 619ft, 648c, 
713ft, 714a, 754ft, 756ft; mentioned without title, p. 294F-295F. 

14 . Samvrtiparamdrthasatyanirdesa, T 460, transl. Dharmaraksa in 289 (cf. T 1489, 1490; Tib. 846). 
Cited Tsing-king = Prasantasutra, p. 1562F. 

15 . Tathdgatamahdkarundnirdesa, T 398, tr. Dharmaraksa in 291 (cf. T 397, no. 1-2). Cited Ta-pei- 
king, p. 756ft. 


32 There is an older translation by Tche Tch’an (T 626), but judging from the title it adopts, the Traite is referring 
to the anonymous translation (T 629). 
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16. Dasabhumikasutra, T 285, transl. Dharmaraksa in 297; T 286, transl. K uni a raj Tv a between 402 and 
409 or 413 (cf. T 278, no. 22; 279, no. 26; 287; Tib. 761). Cited Tsien-pei-king (title abridged from the 
transl. by Dharmaraksa), p. 272a; Che-ti-king (title from the transl. by KumarajTva), p. 411a, 712c; Fa- 
yun-king = Dharmameghasutra (name from the 10 th bhumi of the Dasabhumika), p. 308a, 76b. 

17 . Bhadrakalpikasutra, T 425, transl. Dharmaraksa in 300 (cf. Tib. 762). Cited Hien-kie-king, p. 271a, 
395a; Hien-kie-san-mei = Bhadrakalpasamddhi, p. 498a. 

18 . Maitreyapariprccha, T 349, tr. Dharmaraksa in 303 (cf. T 310, no, 42). Cited Mi-ld-wen-king, p. 
394 b. 

19 . Aksayamatifnirdesa]sutra, T 403, transl. Dharmaraksain 308 (cf. T 397, no. 12; Tib. 842). Cited 
Wou-tsin-yi-p’ou-sa-wen = Aksayamaibodhisattvapariprcchd, p. 1245F, 1272F; Wou-tsin-yi-king = 
Aksayamatisutra, p. 1716F; A-tch’a-mo-king = Aksatamatisutra (title of transl., by Dharmaraksa), p. 
442a. 

20 . Anavataptandgardpariprcchd, T 635, transl. Dharmaraksa in 308; Tib. 823). Mentioned without 
title, p. 294F, 450F, 344a, 384b. 

21 . Buddhasamgiti, T 810, transl. Dharmaraksa (cf. Tib. 894). Cited Tchou-fo-yao-tsi-king, p. 566F. 

22 . Srfmatfbhrahmampariprcchd, T 567, transl. Dharmaraksa (cf. T 568;Tib. 837). Cited Td-niu-king = 
SrmatTsutra, p. 61-363F, 697a. 

23 . Updyakausalyapariprccha, T 345, transl. Dhrmaraksa (cf. T 310, no, 38, 346, Tib. 927). Cited 
Fang-pien-king = Upayasutra, p, 756b. 

24 . Gandavyuha, T 294, transl. Cheng kien, between 388-408 (cf. T 278, no. 34; 279, no. 39; 293, 
295;Tib. 751, no. 64). Cited Pou-k’o-sseu-yi-king = Acintyasutra, p. 31 IF, 317a, 419a. 

25 . Kusalamulasamparigrahasutra, T 657, transl. KumarajTva btween 402 and 409 or 413 (cf. Tib. 
769). Cited Houa-cheou-king (title of transl. by KumarajTva), p. 57 IF, 308a, 394b, 756b. 

26 . Sarvadharmdpravrttinirdesa, T 650, transl. KumarajTva between 402 and 409 or 413 (cf. T 651, 
652; Tib. 847). Cited Tchou-fa-wou-hing-king (title of transl.. by KumarajTva), p. 1635F. 

27 . Vikurvanarajapariprcchd, T 420, transl. KumarajTva between 402 and 409 or 413 (cf. T 421; Tib. 
834). Mentioned without reference, p. 161 IF. 

28 . Mahdmeghasutra, T 87, transl. Dharmaksema between 424 and 421 (cf. Tib. 898). Cited Ta-yun- 
king, p. 308a, 394b, 756b. 

29 . Ratnaketu[dhdram]sutra ,33 T 397, no. 9, transl. Dharmaksema between 414 and 421 (cf. Tib. 402; 
Tibe, 806). Cited Pao-ting-king = Ratnaketusutra, p. 266c. 


33 See fragments of the Indian original in R. Hoeml e, Manuscript Remains, p. 100-103; N. Dutt, Gilgit 
Manuscripts , IV, p. 1-138. 
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30. Ratnameghasutra, T 658, transl. Mandrasena in 503 (cf. T 659, 660, 489; Tib. 897). Cited Pao- 
yun-king , p.756b; mentioned without reference, p. 1613F. Perhaps the same as Yun-king = Meghasiitra, 
cited p. 308a, 394ft. 

31. Amitdyurbuddhdnusmrtisutra, T 365, transl. Kalayasas between 424 and 432 or 442. Msntioned 
without references, p. 1361F. 

32. Manjusryavadana: not identified. Cited Wen-chou-che-li-pen-yuan, p. 398F. 

33. Asurarajapariprcchasutra : not identified. Cited A-siu-lo-wang-wen-king, 

p. 746b. 


From this list, incomplete as it is, it may be seen that the author of the Traite used the Mahayanasutras 
originally appearing in India over three centuries which had been translated into Chinese between 179 and 
503A.D. At that time, these sutras seem to have been independent publications and were not yet 
incorporated into vast collections like those of the Prajnd, the Avatamsaka, the Ratnakuta or the 
Mahdsamnipdta. 

C. The Madhyamaka. 


Presenting themselves as the word of the Buddha, the Mahayanasutras do not have to justify their 
teachings: they proceed with categorical statements (more negative than affirmative) and only by way of 
exception do they sketch out any proof. From the philosophical point of view, they insist on the twofold 
emptiness of beings and of things and try to inculcate in their readers the ‘conviction that dharmas do not 
arise’ ( anutpattikadharmaksdnti ) with all its consequences. From the religious point of view, they turn the 
spotlight on certain Buddhas, certain bodhisattvas: Aksobhya is the preference of the Prajndparamitds, 
Samantabhadra of the Pratyutpannasamddhis, Amitabha of the Sukhavativyuhas, Vajrapani of the 
Tathdgataguhyas, etc. 

At one time the need was felt to condense the teachings of the Mahayanasutras. This was the work of the 
first Madhyamika ‘philosophers of the Middle’ and partisans of emptiness ( sunyavada ), Nagarjuna, 
Aryadeva and Rahulabhadra. In technical perfect Sanskrit in the manner of Asvaghosa, they wrote 
opuscules as memorial verses ( kdrikd). 

The goal of Nagarjuna and his disciple Aiyadeva is to reduce to the absurd (prasanga ) the realist and 
pluralist views of the philosophical systems current at their time, notably Sarvastivadin Buddhism, 
brahmanical Samkhya and Vaisesika. They show that the facts or basic categories of the old Buddhism 
escape any preaching: existence, non-existence, existence and non-existence, neither existence nor non¬ 
existence, and that affirmation or negation of any proposition whatsoever necessarily involves the negation 
or affirmation of its opposite. Avoiding the extreme views, refusing to make any categorical statement on a 
defined subject, following a “Middle Path”, these authors escape from all criticism. More a mystic than 
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philosopher, Rahulabhadra dedicated to Prajnaparamita a hymn that was greatly appreciated by the Indians. 
All the information that could be desired on the life of Nagarjuna, his works, his supposed relationship with 
Kaniska and the Satavahanas may be found in Venkata Ramanan’s work, Nagarjuna’s Philosophy as 
presented in the Maha-Prajhapdramita-Sastra, 1966. Here I [Lamotte] will limit myself to documenting a 
passage from the Si-yu-tche ‘Description of the Western Lands’ by Tao-che Tao-ngan (312-385) 
reproduced in the Fa-yuan-tchou-lin by Tao-che (T 2122, k. 38, p. 589a).34 To my knowledge [Lamotte], it 
is the oldest mention of Nagarjuna; it has him living five hundred year after the Parinirvana, but contrary to 
most later sources, it places him, not in Daksinakosala or Vidarbha, but in northern Kosala (capital 
Sravasti) and in the kingdom of KasT (Benares) which, at the time of the Buddha, was governed by king 
Prasenajit: 


The Si-yue-tche says: “There is a large stupa on the sea-shore five hundred li east of king Prasenajit’s 
capital. Within this big stupa there is a small stupa twelve feet high, adorned with precious ornaments; 
each night there is a flash of light like great fire. It is said that five hundred years after the Parinirvana 
of the Buddha, the bodhisattva Nagarjuna went into the ocean to convert a nagaraja. The nagaraja 
offered this precious stupa to Nagarjuna who then made a gift of it to this kingdom. The king then 
built a large stupa to enclose the small one. For ages, people in search of a favor come there to 
prostrate themselves, burn incense and offer flowery parasols. These flowery parasols rise by 
themselves into the air, spin about and gradually ascend. After each night, they disappear without 
anyone knowing their whereabouts. 

The Si-yu-tche says: “In the kingdom of Varanasi (Benares), the bodhisattva Nagarjuna built seven 
hundred stupas and following that, the stupas built by worldly people and the saints were innumerable. 
Just on the banks of the river Tcha-lien (for Ni-lien-tchan-na = Nairanjana), more than a thousand 
stupas were built; every five hundred years ( pancavarsa ), a great free assembly is convened.” 


It was Kumarajlva who who made known the works of the first Madhyamikas in China. Among other texts, 
he translated, during the 6 th hong-che year (404), the second part of the Sdtakasdstra by Aryadeva with 
commentary by Vasu (T 1659) and, during the 11 th hong-che year (409), the Madhyamakasdstra by 
Nagaijuna with commentary by Pingala (T1564),35 two works known to and cited by the author of the 
Traite. 

1. He took his inspiration mainly from Nagarjuna’s Madhyamakasastra from which he reproduces many 
extracts sometimes by mentioning the title (p. 69F, 1142F, 1609-1620F, 338c), sometimes without naming 


34 Other citations of the Che Tao-ngan Si-yu-tche, thought to be identical with the Che-che Si-yu-ki, have been 
collected by L. Petech in an article entitled “Description des Pays d’Occident" de Che Tao-ngan (Melanges de 
Sinologie offerts a P. Demieville, I, 1966, p. 167-190. 

35 cf. the preface by T’an-ying, T 2145, k. 11, p. 77b8-9; K’ai-yuan, T 2154, k. 4, p. 513«6. 
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it (p. 36F, 45-46F, 72F, 396-397F, 922F, 1204-1207F, 1436F, etc.). 36 He refers twice (p. 36F, 1638F) to 
the well-known dedicatory kdrikd where Nagarjuna summarizes his doctrine in a series of eight ‘No’s’: 
Anirodham anutpddam, etc. 

2. He knows the ‘Centuries’ by Aryadeva and refers to it at least once (p. 1370F) by simply mentioning the 
title of one of its chapters, the Atmapratisedhaprakarana (see below, p. 1370-1375F as note). 

3. He cites almost in its entirety the Prajndpdramitdstotra by Rahulabhadra whom the Chinese tradition 
unanimously gives as disciple of Aryadeva, himself the disciple of Nagarjuna. 3 3 

From these investigations we may conclude that the author is later than the first Madyhamikas and should 
not be identified with Nagarjuna the author of the Madhyamakasdstra. If, as Kumarajlva has it, the real 
Nagarjuna was born 880 years after the Buddha’s Parinirvana which he fixes at the 15 th year of king Siang, 
cyclic kia-chen order (637 B.C.), that is, in 243 A.D., the author of the Traite who knew the disciples and 
the grand-disciples of Nagaijuna could hardly have been active before the beginning of the 4 th century of 
our era. 

Here, in its main features, is the picture that emerges from his work. A native of the north-west and steeped 
in his Indian nationality, he became a monastic in some monastery of Kasmir-Gandhara of Sarvastvadin 
persuasion. He devoted himself passionately to the study of the Tripitaka and specialized in the 
Satpdddbhidhanna and its various Vibhdsds. He acquired such mastery of them that he was probably in 
charge of teaching them. Devoured by curiosity, he showed a pronounced taste for reading and soon the 
golden legend of Buddhism which was flourishing in the north-west no longer held any secrets for him. He 
did not, however, dissociate himself from the heretics with whom he was in close contact on their alms- 
rounds: he had a sufficient rather than schematic acquaintance with Vedic literature, of the Brahmanic 
systems, especially the Samkhya and Vaisesika, as well as the Hindu doctrines (Sivaism and Visnuism). He 
took part in internal debates between the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasikas and the Darstantika-Sautrantikas of 
Kumaralata and did not hide his preference for the former. 

But already, almost three centuries ago, the Mahayanist movement had taken root in the north-west where 
it found favor with sons and daughters of good family. Accustomed to the routine of community life and 
intellectually tired, most of the Sarvastivadin monks had but little interest in the new ideas that troubled 
their mental security and modified their customs. Our author was of a different nature. Becoming 
progressively more familiar with the Mahayanasutras that were published, becoming familiar with the 


36 In his introduction to the Suvikrantavikramin, p. LXX, R. Hikata notes several Nagarjunian stanzas in T 1509 
that have escaped me [Lamotte]: p. 61M1-12 =XVIII, 7; p. 64c9-10 = XVII, 20; p. 96cl3-14 = XVIII, 7; p. 97 b = I, 

1 (anirodham anutpada... ); p. 107al3-14 = XV, ii. 

33 For Rahulabhadra, see below, p. 1373-1375. Contrary to the Chinese tradition of the 6 th century, Candraklrti and 
the Tibetan historians make him the teacher of Nagarjuna, probably under the influence of the chronicles of Nalanda 
which, in their lists of siddhas, give the following sequence: Rahulabhadra (or Rahula), Nagarjuna, Aryadeva: cf. 
Dpag-bsam ljon-bsan (tr. S. Pathak, Life of Nagarjuna, IHQ, XXX, 1954, p. 93); Bu-ston, History of Buddhism, tr. 

E. Obermiller, II, p. 123: J. Naudou, Les bouddhistes kasmiriens au Moyen Age, p. 82. 
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mode of reasoning of a Nagarjuna or a Deva, he thought he had discovered the ‘true nature of things ‘ and 
resolutely became a Mahayanist. Such a turnabout did not provoke any moral or intellectual crisis in him. 
Convinced of the advantages of the monastic life, not for a moment did he think of leaving ( hfndydvarte ) it 
to return to lay life. His Buddhist faith was in no way shaken since he remained faithful to the Word of the 
Buddha ‘such as it was in the Sutra and appeared in the Vinaya’ and, although he adhered preferentially to 
the sutras of profound meaning, supramundane and associated with emptiness, he was aware of ‘not 
straying from the true nature of things’, but on the contrary, of staying even closer to it. 

When he compared the fantasy and exaggerations of the texts of lengthy development with the tidy and 
methodical texts of the Tripitaka, his sense of moderation was not offended, but the uneasiness that he felt 
did not prevent him from discovering in the new literature a fire and heat lacking in the old literature. When 
this Abhidharma teacher examined the sibylline kdrikds of a Nagarjuna or a Deva closely, not only could 
he admire their precision and their terseness but he had to notice, on his own part that, compared with the 
enormous production of Katyayamputra and the Kasmir arhats, these opuscules, which did not even reach 
five hundred verses, were rather lightweight. 

This is why he undertook to compose, in the form of a commentary on the Mahayanaprajnaparamitasutra, 
an exegetical treatise that would be the Mahayanist replica of the Sarvastivadin Abhidharma. . 

According to a well-ordered plan which, however, never appears in the divisions adopted by successive 
editions, he transposes the Prajfia into early times by citing old canonical sutras on every page and by 
evoking numerous individuals borrowed from Sakyamuni’s following. In this way, mixing the old and the 
new, he reveals, according to the fortunate phrase of Hiuan-tsang, a Sthavira-Mahayana. On the questions 
discussed, he begins by explaining, with complete objectivity, the opinions of the Sarvastivadin masters; 
then he moves on to criticize them, frequently but not always, by taking his inspiration from two or three 
skillfully introduced and clearly explained Nagarjunian kdrikds. 

In his work, the explanation of the Abhidharmic theories occupies ten times more space than their 
refutation for, to his eyes, the Abhidharma in which he had specialized is in no way without pertinence: 
actually, it comes under conventional truth ( samvrtisatya ) which makes its presence felt by everyone in 
daily life and serves as a stepping-stone to reach the truth. But it fades and vanishes in the light of the 
absolute truth ( paramarthasatya ), before the ‘true nature of dharmas’, an expression rendered in Chinese 
by the four characters Tchou-fa-che-siang. For the sake of being literal, I [Lamotte] have usually restored it 
as sarvadharmandm bhutalaksanam, but in Kumarajlva’s translations, it may have, as its Indian 
correspondent, dharmalaksana, tattva, bhutanaya and, most frequently, dharmatd. The expression is not 
very frequent in the Chinese version of the Pancavimsatisdhasrika (T 223, p. 231b, 244a, 257b, 392a, 
416c) and appears only once in the Chinese kdrikds of the Madhyamakasdstra (T 1564, p. 24a). In turn, the 
true nature of things is the pivotal axis of the entire philosophy of the Trciite. Evoked as early as the 
opening stanzas, it is trotted out obsessively throughout the entire work (p. 3, 15, 18, 45, 49, 51, 53 68, 131, 
150, 156, 159, 213, 239, 298, 322, 327, 338, 340, 355, 399, 400, 439, 481, 500, 593, 677, 700, 708, 710, 
769, 839, 902, 915, 916, 918, 924, 925, 926, 928, 929, 950, 954, 969, 1019, 1045, 1047, 1054,1059, 1060, 
1083, 1105, 1106, 1107, 1110. 1112, 1142, 1165, 1190, 1204, 1229, 1231, 1232, 1245, 1253, 1261, 1278, 
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1240, 1378, 1407,1408, 1427, 1500 1501, 1503, 1519, 1610, 1611, 1612, 1622, 1636, 639, 1654, 1699, 
1703F). 

This true nature, if one may say so, is undefinable by definition, for, being nothing whatsoever, it 
transcends any category of mind. It suffices to reproduce here the paraphrase that will be given below on p. 
150IF: “The true nature of dharmas is unborn and unceasing, neither defiled nor purified, neither existent 
nor non-existent, ever peaceful, perfectly pure, like space undefinable, inexpressible; it is the cessation of 
all the paths of discourse; it surpasses the domain of all minds and mental events; it is like nirvana: this is 
the Dharma of the Buddhas.” 

We must be careful not to apostatize it as a negative Absolute, for emptiness is valid only as method of 
argument and has nothing to do with a metaphysical principle: “The person who produces the view of 
emptiness I declare to be incurable. I am not surprised that a person is attached to a view of the self as great 
as Mount Sumeru and I do not blame him. But if a fool is attached to a view of emptiness, be it as small as 
the sixteenth part of a hair, that I cannot allow.” 

By means of his constant recourse to bhutalaksana as criterion of the truth, the author of the Traite carves 
out for himself a place in the philosophy of the Middle. 

The Taisho Index no. 13, p. 342-344, has prepared a list of the bodhisattvas mentioned in the Traite which 
contains more than 60 names, of which 22 are directly borrowed from the niddna of the 
Pancavimsatisahasrika (p. 428F). The author has a high opinion of the bodhisattvas and dedicates no less 
than six chapters to them (VIII to XIII) where he dwells at length on their qualities and their prerogatives. 
But his admiration bears upon the bodhisattva in abstmcto rather than on any one bodhisattva in particular. 
Fie reveals himself to be a philosopher rather than a devotee. 

Nagarjuna’s Madhyamaakasdstra aroused lively interest and was commented upon at least eight times: by 
Nagarjuna himself (which is doubtful), Buddhapalita, Bhavya, Candraklrti, Devasarman, Gunasri, 
Gunamati and Sthiramati. On the other hand, the Traite went unnoticed in India. Candraklrti himself, the 
best commentator on the Madhyamakasdstra in the 7 th century, does not seem to have had any suspicion of 
its existence or, if he was aware of it, he did not rank it among the main works of Nagarjuna. In a 
Madhyamakasdstrastuti the original Sanskrit of which was found by G. Tucci,-^ he notes in stanza 10 only 
eight Nagarjunian works: 

1) Sutrasamuccaya (T 635; Tib. 5330).39 

2) Parikathd Ratnavali = Raja-parikathd-ratnavali (Tib. 5658). 

3) Samstuti = Catuhstava: Niraupamyastava (Tib. 2011). LokdtTtastava (Tib. 2012), Cittavajrastava 
(Tib. 2013), Paramdrthastava (Tib. 2014). 

4) Sdstragaditdh kdrikdh = Madhyamakasdstra. 

5) Yuktydkhyd sastikd = Yuktisastikd (Tib. 5225). 

38 In Oriens Extremus, IX, 1962, p. 47-56 

39 On the authenticity of this work, see J. Fililiozat, Siksascimuccaya et Sutrasamuccaya, JA, 1964, p. 473-478. 
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6 ) Vidald = Vaidulyasiitra (Tib. 5226) and Vaidulyaprakarana (Tib. 5230). 

7) Sunyatdsaptati (Tib. 5227). 

8 ) Vigrahasya... vyavartam — Vigrahavydvartamijib. 5228). 

The Tibetan historians Bu-ston (I, p. 5IF) and Taranatha (p. 302F) will be inspired by this list in their 
accounts of Nagarjuna. 

On the other hand, rather quickly and, in any case, as early as the 7 th century, India retained no memory of 
the Traiter® and the fact that it was saved from oblivion is due to Kumarajlva. 


III. THE CHINESE TRANSLATION OF THE TRAITE 


Kumarajlva (344-409 or 413), assisted by his disciples Seng-jouei (352-436) and Seng-tchao (384-414)41 
as well as a group of Chinese scholars, translated at Tch’ang-ngan four works of Madhyamaka inspiration 
that he wrongly or rightly attributed to the bodhisattva Nagarjuna: 

1) Ta-tche-tou-louen = Mahapmjnapammitopadesa (T 1509) between the summer of 402 and the 1 st of 
February 406, with preface by Seng-jouei. 

2) Che-eul-men-louen = Dvadasanikdyasdstra or Dvadasamukhasastra (T 1568) in 408-409, with preface 
by Seng-jouei. 

3) Tchong-louen = Madhyamakasdstra (T 1564) in 409-410, with preface by Seng-jouei. 

4) Che-tchou-p ’i-cha-louen = Dasabhumikavibhasdsastra (T1521), at an undetermined date.42 

In the prefaces and colophons attached to these translations, there are some indications about the very 
circumstances of the translation, the date and the life of Nagarjuna as they were imagined at Tch’ang-ngan 
at the beginning of the 5 th century. 

1. KUMARAJIVA’S TRANSLATION 


40 Hiuan-tsang certainly knew the existence of it, but beyond his stay in India between 629 and 645, he collected no 
infonnation on this subject. 

41 Biographies of Kumarajlva and Seng-jouei in J. Nobel, Kumarajlva, Sitzungsberichte der preuss. Akad. d. 
Wissens, XX, 1927, p. 206-233. On Kumarajlva, see also Kao Seng Tchouan, transl. R. Shih, p. 60-81; on Seng- 
jouei, A. Wright, Seng-jui alias Hui-jui, Liebenthal Festschrift, Santiniketan, 1957, p. 272-292; on Seng-tchao, W. 
Liebenthal, Chao Lun, Hong Kong, 1968, p. 6-7. 

AT) 

The attribution of this text to Nagarjuna is discussed among Japanese scholars: cf. A. Hirakawa, L ’auteur du 
Dasabhumikavibhasdsastra , Jour. Indian and Buddhist Studies, V, 1957, p. 176-180; R. Hikata, Introduction to 
Suvikrdntavikrdmin, p. 52, 55, 73, 74. 
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The translation of the Traite went hand in hand with that of the Mahdprajndpdramitasutra (T 332) of 
which the Traite is a commentary. The documentation of these two texts has been gathered and critiqued by 
P. Demieville^ with his customary skill, and I [Lamotte] largely take my inspiration from his work. 

Information taken from the colophon of the Ta-tchen-tou-louen (T 1409,k. 100, p. 756c, or T 2145, k. 10, p. 
15 b): 

The dharmacarya Kumarajiva came to Tch’ang-ngan in the year 3 of the hong-che period of the Ts’in, 
sin-tch ’eon cylic order, the 20 th day of the 12 th moon (February 8, 402). During the summer of the 4 th 
year (402), at Si-men-t’ang ‘Pavilion of the Western Gate’ of the Siao-yao-yuan ‘Pleasure Park’, he 
published this Che-louen (Upadesa, T 509) for the emperor [Yao] Fling. The tranlation was finished on 
the 27 th day of the 12 th moon of the 7 th year (February 1, 406).44 During this period he also published: 

1. the King-pen ‘Sutra Text’,45 

2. the Teh ’an-king ‘Dhyana Sutra ’.46 

3. th eKiai-liu ‘Vinaya’,47 

4. the Po-louen ‘Treatise in a century’,48 

5. the Tch’an-fa-yao-kiai ‘Summary explanation of the method of Dhyana ’^consisting of almpst 
500,000 yen ‘words or syllables’. 


43 Account in Journal Asiatique, 1950, p. 375-395. 

44 Compare the Tch ’ou (T 2145, k. 2, p. 11 al 6): The Ta-tche-louen in 100 kiuan was translated at Suan-yao-yuan; it 
is sometimes divided into 70 kiuan. -Li-tai (T 2034, k. 8, p. 78cl8: The Ta-tche-tou-louen in 100 kiuan is the work 
of the bodhisattva Nagarjuna. It was translated during the 5 th moon of the 6 th year of the hong-che period (May 23 or 
June 23, 404) at Siao-yao-yuan. Seng-jouei did the brush-calligraphy and added the preface. See the Eul-ts ’in-lou 
[catalog compiled between 309 and 415 by Seng-jouei and lost a long time ago]. Kumarajiva says that an integral 
translation [of the Upadesa] should have consisted of 1000 scrolls, but he abridged it because of the weakness of 
mind of the Ts’in. - The K’ai-yuan (T 2154, k. 4, p. 513a4) adopts the date proposed by the colophon. 

43 This is the Mahdprajndpdramitasutra (T 223) of which the Upadesa (T 1509) is the exegesis. But in his doctoral 
thesis. M. Saigura does not see things in this light: "Das Chingpin ist ein erfundenes Werk, fur dessen Existenz wir 
keinerlei Belege haben, und das aus folgendem Grand nie existiert haben kann.” Upon which he launches into 
mathematical calculations! 

46 T 614: Tso-tch ’an san-mei-king “Sutra on the practice of Dhyana and Samadhi”, a compilation drawn by 
Kumarajiva mainly from works of the Indian patriarchs of the Kasmir school, work begun on Febrary 14, 402 and 
revised in 407 (cf. P. Demieville, La Yogacarabhumi de Samgharaksa, BEFEO, XLIV, 1954, p. 355-356). 

47 T 1435: Che-song-liu or Sarvdstivddavinaya, partially translated in 404. 

48 T 1569: Po-louen or Satakasastra by Aryadeva, with commentary by Vasu, translated in 404-405. 

49 T 616: Tch ’an fa-yao-kiai, work composed and not published by Kumarajiva, partially inspired by the Traite (cf. 
P. Demieville, La Yogacarabhumi... , p. 354). 
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With the Che-louen (Upadesa), this makes up 1,500,000 yen. 

The first p ’in ‘chapter’ of the [CheJ-louen (Upadesa) takes up 34 kill an ‘scrolls’ [in the Chinese 
translation] and comments on only a single chapter [of the Sutra, T 223] entirely. 

Also, beginning with the second p’in ‘chapter’, the dharmacarya [Kumarajlva] abridged the integral 
text of the [CheJ-louen, giving only what is essential, just what is necessary to explain the meaning of 
the text [of the Sutra] from then on giving up the completion of the commentary in its full 
development. Thus he ended up with 100 kiuan ‘scrolls’ [of translation]. A complete translation would 
have been ten times as long.50 


information taken from the preface by Seng-jouei to the Ta-tche-tou-louen (T 1509, p. 57, or T 2145, k. 10, 
p. 74c-75b). 

Ma-ming (Asvaghosa) was born at the end of the Authentic Dharma ( saddhanna ), and Long-chou 
(Nagarjuna) at the end of the Counterfeit Dharma (pratirupakadharma) .... 5' At the end of the 
Authentic Dharma it was easy to propagate [the doctrine]; thus Asvaghosa worked directly with the 
inheritance that had been passed down to him and had only to dust it off. But the end of the Counterfeit 
Dharma was beset with many troubles; thus Nagarjuna associated with lay people and taught them to 
understand things by the gradual path. Moreover, he went to the palace of the Nagas to borrow the 
clarity to illuminate wisdom in the quest for the mystery. He dedicated himself to the study of the 
profound secret in order to exhaust the wonders of the subtle words. Then, taking the text of the 
Prajhdjpdramitasutra ] as a basis, he composed this Upasdesa... 

He explains the true nature ( dhannatd) so that people misled by wrong views are no longer led astray 
and are corrected. In this Upadesa , he begins by explaining the views [of the Abhidharmikas ?] and 
mentions the differences in order to exhaust their beauty, but finally he recommends detachment 
(anabhinivesa) from all these views as the proper solution. Where the explanation is incomplete, he 
engages in a discussion to illuminate it; if the discussion does not succeed, he opts for the Middle 
[Path] ( madhyamdpratipad) as the definitive solution... 

There is the dharmacarya Kumarajlva who, from an early age, acquired a reputation for insight and 
wisdom and who now, at a ripe age, enjoys extraordinary renown... He always depended on this 
Upadesa. 

On the 20 th day of the 12 th moon of the 3 rd year of the hon-che period (Febmray 8, 402), he came from 
Kou-tsang to Tch’ang-ngan. The Ts’in emperor [Yao Hing] for a long time humbly nourished the hope 


50 p. Demieville, Journal Asiatique, 1950, p. 388. 

51 The Dharma of the Buddha went through two or three phases, each lasting 500 years: the Authentic Holy 
Dhanna (saddharma proper), the Counterfeit Dhanna {pratirupakadharma ), the final Dharma ( pascimadharma ): cf. 
HBI, p.211 seq. 
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of seeing him and was overjoyed to meet him. In the course of their conversations, they lingered until 
the end of the day and, by trying to pierce the mystery, they forgot the year’s fatigue... 

The emperor gathered the sramanas in the capital who were specialists in doctrinal works and ordered 
scholars learned in criticism of the texts, noblemen, and ministers to assemble in the Siao-yao-yuan 
pavilion on the shore of the Wei... He personally examined the mysterious document and adjusted the 
[Chinese] words to the Sanskrit text... When the text of the [Prajnapmaramitd]sutra (T 223) was 
established, he went on to the translation of this Upadesa (T 1509). 

The abridged version of the Upadesa (in its original Sanskrit text) had 100,000 gdthds each of 32 
characters (i.e., 100,000 units of 32 syllables), or a total of 3,200,000 ‘words’ (Sanskrit syllables; for 
the Chinese, the notions of words and syllables overlap). Taking into account the contrast between 
Sanskrit and Chinese, the one being complicated and the other concise, he condensed it by two-thirds 
and thus obtained these 100 kiuan of the Chinese translation. In the 300,000 words of the Ta-tche- 
[you-louen] (condensed thus into about 300,000 Sanskrit syllables), the sublime meaning of the 
mysterious paragraphs appeared in full clarity. The complete Sanskrit text is as detailed as that of the 
first chapter (parivarta ); the master of the Dharma abridged it by cutting it because the Chinese love 
conciseness. If he had translaled the entire text, that would have come to at least 1000 kiuan 


From this somewhat confused information, some conclusions may be drawn: 

1) The translation of the Upadesa began at Tch’an-ngan between May 25 and June 23 of the year 404 and 
was completed February 1, 406. 

2) It went along with the translation of the Mahdprajndpdramitasutra (T 223) of which it is the 
commentary. But here the evidence differs somewhat. 

a. According to the preface by Seng-jouei in T 223, published in the Tch’ou (T 2145, k. 8, p. 53/?). the 
translation of the Sutra began on the 23 rd day of the 4 th moon of the 5 th hong-che year (May 29, 403) and 
finished on the 5 th day of the 12 th moon of the same year (January 13, 404); after which, the Chinese texts 
was again revised up to the 23 rd day of the 4 th moon of the following year (May 18, 404). 

b. According to the Tch’ou (T 2145, k. 2, p. 10cl6) and the K’ai-yuan (T 2154, k. 4, p. 512M), the 
translation of the Sutra began on the 23 rd day of the 4 th moon of the 5 th hong-che year (May 29, 403) and 
finished on the 23 rd day of the 4 th moon of the 6 th year (May 18, 404). 


52 However, in his preface to the Mahdprajndpdramitasutra (Tch’ou, T 2145, k. 8, p. 53M3), Seng-jouei states that 
the text of the sutra had not been (definitely) fixed until the (translation) of the Upadesa was finished (cf. P. 
Demieville, l. c., p. 383, n. 3). 

53 The translation of this paragraph is borrowed from P. Demieville, /. c., p. 387-388. 
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3. The Ta-tche-tou-louen (T 1509) is just an incomplete translation of the Indian Upadesa. The latter, 
which was divided into chapters ( parivarta, p’in ),^4 consisted of 100,000 gathas or 3,200,000 Sanskrit 
syllables. A complete translation would have involved 1000 scrolls (kiuari) and 3,200,000 words (yen). 

However, Kumarajlva actually translated only nine-tenths and his translation has only 100 scrolls and about 
320,000 Chinese characters. This is how he did it: 

a. He completely translated the first parivarta of the Indian Upadesa. 

b. He abridged two-thirds of the text of the other parivartas. 

The subdivisions of the Ta-tche-tou-louen into chapters (p’in) as well as into scrolls (kiuan) varied 
considerably in the course of successive editions. In some of the Touen-houang manuscripts they are 
completly missing.55 

In the actual Taisho edition, the Mahdprajndpdramitdsutra (T 223) consists of 90 chapters in 27 scrolls; the 
Ta-tche-tou-louen (T 1509) also has 90 chapters, but is divided into 100 scrolls. We may also note that in 
these two texts the titles of the chapters do not always coincide. 

Scrolls 1 to 34 of the Ta-tche-tou-louen (p. 57c-314/r) are the complete translation of the first chapter of the 
Indian Upadesa ; scrolls 36 to 100 of the same Ta-tche-tou-louen (p. 314b-756c) are the abridged 
translation of the rest of the Upadesa. 

4. Commissioned and supervised by Yao Hing, executed by the Serindian Kumarajlva, critiqued by more 
than 500 scholars, written down by brush and prefaced by Seng-jouei, the Chinese translation of the 
Upadesa was so completely Sinicized that it succeeds in pulling the wool over one’s eyes and makes one 
doubt its Indian origins. What we have said about its author shows that it is an illusion. The Upadesa is the 
work of an Indian, but its translators gave it a Chinese flavor and that was the reason for its success. 

Many comments and arguments exchanged orally during the course of a work prolonged over two years 
have passed into the translation either in the form of notes (written at the time in a single column in very 
tiny characters)^ or as pure and simple interpolations. 

Quite rightly, R. Hikata has distinguished in the Ta-tche-tou-louen passages that are clearly or probably by 
Kumarajlva and those that should be or conveniently are attributed to ‘Nagarjuna’,57 

Everyone agrees in attributing to Kumarajlva or to his collaborators explanations of Sanskrit terms with 
phonetic transcriptions and translations into ‘the language of the Ts’in’, such as samyaksambuddha (p. 
128F0, sugata (p. 13 IF), lokavid (p. 132 ), purusadamyasdrathi (p. 133), sdstd devamanusydndm (p. 135F), 
buddha (p. 137F), samgha (p. 202F), dhdram ( p. 317F), Bhadrapala and Ratnakara (p. 428), Gandaka (p. 
497), Vipasyin, Sikhin and Visvabhu (p. 535F), Kausthlka (p. 637F), pdramifd (p. 701F), Sudinna (p. 713- 
714), Asoka (p. 723F), sila (p. 770F), ksdnti (p. 865F), vuya (p. 927F), Arbuda and Norarbuda (p. 963F) 

54 Unfortunately their number is not given precisely. 

55 Cf. P. Demieville, /. c., p. 391. 

56 P. Pelliot, BEFEO, VIII, p. 509-510. 

5^ R. Hikata, Introduction to the edition of the Suvikrdntavikramin, p. LIII seq. 
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mahaprajnaparamita (p. 1066F), vimoksa (P. 1291F), samadhi (p. 1487F), arsa sthana (p. 1593F), 
samskara (p. 696 b), etc. 

Also seeming to be interpolations, some comments on the customs and usages of the T’ien-tchou, capable 
of being of interest to the Chinese but completely useless to an Indian reader: In India there are two words 
to designate time, kdla and samaya (p. 76F); it is a custom in India to call anything that is fine, heavenly 
(<divya ) (p. 523F); in India it is usually said that some one who has done what had to be done ‘has crossed 
over to the other shore’ (p. 702F): in India it is the custom to grasp someone’s feet as a sign of respect (p. 
847F); the Buddha inhabited the Indian Kingdoms, and in these kingdoms there are always many brahmins 
(p. 1267F); Isana and Varuna are at Indra’s left and right respectively (p. 1338F); according to the rule of 
the Indian language, the combining of several syllables forms a word and the combining of several words 
forms a phrase (p. 380b-c); the Greater Vehicle in the Indian language is called Mahayana (p. 394c); the 
Buddha manifested only 32 laksanas and 80 anuvyanjanas in order to conform to Indian taste (p. 684b). 
etc. 

But it would be dangerous to see interpolations everywhere: several passages of the Ta-tche-tou-louen may 
not correspond to the picture that one has, on the basis of late documents,^ 8 of a Nagarjuna ‘who was a 
Brahmin from the south of India, contemporary with Kaniska and a friend of a Satavahana’, but which may 
be passages quite natural coming from an author who lived and worked at the beginning of the 4 th century 
in north-western India. 


2. NAGARJUNA SEEN FROM TCH’AND-NGAN 


If, as I [Lamotte] think, the author of the Upadesa is different from the author of the Madhyamakasdstra, 
the problem of the date of Nagarjuna loses some of its interest. However, we cannot pass over the 
information provided by the Tch’ang-ngan school of the 5 th century in silence. 

As we have seen above, Kumarajlva considered Nagarjuna to be the author of the Upadesa, of the 
Dvadasanikaya, the Madhyamakasdstra and the Dasabhumikavibhasa of which he provided the translation. 

For a long time, the West has had at its disposal, as information about Nagarjuna, only incomplete and late 
documents: a short summary of the Long-chou-p ’ou-sa-tchouan (T 2047) in V. Vassilief, Le bouddhisme, ses 
dogmes, son histoire et sa literature, 1865, p. 212-213, Tdranatha’s Geshichte des Buddhismsa translated by A. 
Schiefner, 1869, and the Si-yu-ki (T 2087) by S. Beal (1884) and Th. Watters (1904-05). The paucity of 
documentation explains the tendency of the modems to exaggerate the importance of some old comments without 
any geographical and chronological significance. Thus, concerning Kumaralabdha (= Kumaralata), the founder of 
the Sautrantika school, we read in the Si-yu-ki (T 2087, k. 12, p. 942«16-18): “At that time, there was Asvaghosa in 
the east, Deva in the south, Nagarjuna in the west and Kumaralabdha in the north; they are called the four suns 
illuminating the world.” And since legend attaches Asvaghosa to Kaniska, it has been deduced that the four ‘suns’ 
appeared simultaneously in the 1 st or the 2 nd centuries of our era according to the date that is assigned to Kaniska. 

This is to give too much importance to a comment that is only a stylistic symbol. 
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But we know that Kumarajiva, who ‘forgot small details’^ did not look very carefully: perhaps he 
carelessly attributed Kumaralata’s Kalpandmanditika to Asvaghosa. 

According to customary usage, he dated Nagaijuna in post-Nirvana years. In China until the beginning of 
the 6 th century, the birth of Sakyamuni was placed at the 8 th day of the 4 th moon of the 10 th year of King 
Tchouang (687B. C.j/’O But Kumarajiva brought a correction to this computation. 

In a note dated 568 A. D. in the Eul-kiao-louen by Tao-ngar/’' cited by Tao-siuan (596-667) in his 
Kouang-hong-ming-tei (T 2103, k. 8, p. 142al8-20), we read: 


According to the chronology of the dharmacarya Che (Kumarajiva) and the Che-tchou-ming (inscribed 
pillar in the Wou-hin region) in agreement with the Springs and Autumns (Chronicles of the Lou 
principality), the Tathagata was born on the 5 th (correction: the 4 th ) year of king Houan of the Tcheu, 
yi-tch’eou cyclic order (716 B.C.). He went forth in the 23 rd (correction: 22 nd ) year of king Houan, 
kouei-wei cyclic order (698 B.C.). He attained enlightnment in the 10 th year of king Tchouang, kin-wou 
cyclic order (687 B. C.). He entered into nirvana in the 15 th year of king Siang, kia-chen cyclic order 
(637 B. C.): this was 1295 years ago (586 B.C.). 


The dating of the Parinirvana in 637 B.C. allows the use of the information provided by Ki-tsang (549-623) 
on Asvaghosa, Nagarjuna, Aryadeva and Harivarman in his commentary on the Satakasdstra (T 1827), the 
Madhyamakasdstra (T 1824) and the Three Treatises (T 1852): 


T 1827, k. 1, p. 233a8-14: The teacher [Sengj-jouei, in the preface to the Satyasiddhisastra [by 
Harivrman] which he wrote after the death of his teacher Che [Kumarajiva], cites some words of the 
latter: “After the Buddha’s death in the year 350, Ma-ming (Asvaghosa) was born; in 530 Long-chou 
(Nagarjuna) was born.” He also said: “Asvaghosa illustrated the end of the Authentic Law 
(saddharma ); Nagarjuna appeared at the beginning of the Counterfeit Law ( pratirupakadharma )”... 
[Seng]-tchao and {Seng]-jouei say that T’i-p’o (Aryadeva) was born in the 800 th year or later.^- 

T 1824, k. 1, p. 18623-25: At what time in the Counterfeit Law (pratirupakadharma ) was Nagarjuna 
born? The master [Seng]-jouei, in his preface to the Satyasiddhisastra, cites some words of his teacher 
Lo-che (Kumarajiva) who says: “Asvaghosa was born in the year 350, and Nagarjuna was born in the 
year 530.” 


59 Kao-seng-tchouan, T 2059, k. 2, p. 330c 1 1. 

Cf. E. Ziircher, Buddhist Conquest of China, p. 271-272. 

61 This is not the well-known Tao-ngan of the 4 th century. 

62 Infonnation confirmed by Seng-tchao’s preface to the Satakasdstra by Aryadeva (T 1569, p. 167c 12; Tch ’ou, T 
2145, k. 11, p. llbll). 
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T 1852, p. 3cl0-14: Once the dharmacarya Lo-che [KumaramjTva], after having translated the 
Satyasiddhisdstra ,63 asked Seng-jouei to comment on it. After the death of master KumarajTva, Seng- 
jouei wrote down his last teachings and composed the preface to the sastra; he said: “The 
Satyasiddhisdstra was composed by Harivarman, the most famous of Kumaralata’s disciples, a scholar 
of the Hlnayana from the land of Ki-pin (Kasmir) in the 800 th year after the Buddha’s Parinirvana.” 


As the preface to the Satyasiddhisdstra has disappeared, it is difficult to verify the sayings of Ki-tsang. But 
it is wrong that Seng-jouei placed Asvaghosa at the end of the Authentic Law and Nagarjuna at the 
beginning of the Counterfeit Law. In his preface to the Ta-tche-tou-louen (T 1509, p. 57al2-13), he says, to 
the contrary, that Asvaghosa was born at the end of the Authentic Law and Nagarjuna at the end of the 
Counterfeit Law, and several lines lower down, (p. 57bl3) he refers to the authority of an Indian Chronicle 
in terms of which Asvaghosa and Nagarjuna appeared at the end of the Authentic Law and at the end of the 
Counterfeit Law respectively. The two periods each cover 500 years, so it would follow that the two 
individuals were separated by about 500 years. 

That being so, there is only one way to interpret KumarajTva’s phrase which puts Asvaghosa at 350 years 
and Nagarjuna at 530 years after the Parinirvana. We must understand that Asvaghosa was born at 350 
post-nirvana (which gives 637-350 = 287 B.C.) and Nagarjuna 530 years after Asvaghosa (which gives 
637- (350+530) = 243 A.D.). 

If we accept these numbers, the Tch’ang-ngan school of the 5 th century placed the great masters at the 
following dates: 

637 B.C.: Parinirvana of the Buddha 
287 B.C.: Birth of Asvaghosa 

243 A.D.: Birth of Nagaijuna who was followed by Aryadeva 

253 A.D.: Publication of the Satyasiddhilsdstra by Harivarman, the disciple of Kumaralata. 

This information probably came from Kasmir where KumarajTva had been educated and with which he 
remained in contact. It may be compared with a passage from the Rdjatasahgini (I, v. 168 and 173) by the 
Kasmirian historian Kalhana (12 th century) in whose words a bodhisattva of the first bhiimi, the glorious 
Nagarjuna, lived at Sadarhadvana (Harvan) in the reigns of the last great Kusanas, Huska (Huviska?) and 
his successors. 

Nevertheless, no historian will accept that an interval of almost 500 years separated Asvaghosa from 
Nagarjuna. In a note incorporated by Seng-tchao in his Commentary on the VimalakTrti (T 1775, k. 8, p. 
399b), KumarajTva himself places Parsva and Asvaghosa in the 600 years post-nirvana. 

63 According to the Li-tai (T 2034, k. 8, p. 78c22), KumarajTva tmaslated the Satyasiddhisdstra in the 8 th year of the 
hong-che period (406-407); according to the K’ai-yuan (T 2145, k. 4, p. 513al8), the translation began on the 8 th day 
of the 9 th moon of the 13 th hong-che year (October 11,411) and was finished on the 15 th day of the 9 th moon of the 
14 th year (Novenmber 4, 412). 
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One cannot escape the impression that all these dates are derived from theoretical views on the successive 
stages of the holy Dharma and that, as an absolute chronology, their value is rather weak. 

It is doubtful that at the beginning of the 5 th century, the Tch’ang-ngan school would have known 
Nagaijuna’s Suhrllekha “Friendly Letter”,64 of which three Chinese and one Tibetan trnaslation exist: 

1) T 1672: Long-chou-p ’ou-sa wei Tch ’an-to-kia-wang chouo-fa-yao-kie “Summary of the Dharma in verse 
by the bodhisattva Nagarjuna on behalf of king Jantaka”, translated in 431 at Nankin by Gunavarman. 

2) T 1673: K’iuan-fa tchou-wang yao-kie “Summary in verse to encourage kings”, translated in 434 at 
Nankin by Samghavarman, disciple and successor to Gunavarman. 

3) T 1674: Long-chou-p’ou-sa k’iuan-kaiai-wang song “Stanzas of encouragement to the king by the 
bodhisattva Nagarjuna”, translated in 691 by Yi-tsing during his trip to India. In his Account sent from the 
southern seas (T 2125, k. 4, p. 227cl3-15) Yi-tsing specifies that this letter was dedicated by Nagarjuna to 
his former ddnapati called Che-yin-to-kia (Jantaka), king of southern India, called So-to-p’o-han-na 
(Satavahana). 

4) Tib. 5409 and 5682: Bses-pahi phrih-yig “Friendly Letter “, addressed this time to king Bde-byed 
(Udayana), a contemporary of the Buddha! 

The first translation, which makes the king, Jantaka, the recipient of the letter, is suspect in several regards. 
It is first mentioned in the Nei-tien-lou catalogue T 2149, k. 8, p. 312b25) compiled only in 664, and it is 
hard to see why Samghavarman would have retranslated a text published by his teacher three years 
previously. 

The second translation, which does not specify the name of the recipient, gives more guarantee of 
authenticity: it is mentioned in the Tch’ou-san-tsang-ki-tsi (T 2145, k. 2, p. 12b23; k. 14, p. 104c25) 
already published in 515 and mentioned by Houei-kiao in his Kao-seng-tchouan (T 2059, k. 3, p. 342c3), 
which was not the case for the first. 

Later, a biography of the bodhisattva Nagarjuna entitled Long-chou-p ’ou-sa-tchouan (T 2047) and 
publishedunder Kumarajiva’s name was circulated. It has been translated into English by M. Walleser/’-’ It 
probably collected some information previously furnished by Kumaramjrva,^ but he was not the author. 

Firstly, the first catalogue to mention it was the Li-tai-san-pao-ki (T 2034, k. 8, p. 79a7) compiled at 
Tch’ang-ngan in 597 by Fei Tchang-fang and, contrary to his custom, this editor was unable to refer to any 
earlier catalogue. 


64 For detail, see S. Levi, Kaniska et Satavahana, JA, 1936, p. 107-110. 

66 Life of Nagarjuna from Tibetan and Chinese Sources, Asia Major, Hirth Anniversry Volume, 1923, p. 445-448. 
66 A note by Kumarajlva incorporated by Seng-tchao in his Commentary on Vimalakirti (T 1775, k. 2, p. 339 a) tells 
of an episode between Nagarjuna and a heretic. Nagarjuna had said to the latter that the devas and asuras were at 
war. The heretic asked for proof. Immediately broken spears and swords, bodies and heads of asuras fell from the 
sky. The heretic was convinced and gave in. The episode in question is taken from the Long-chou-p ’ou-sa-tchouen 
(T 2047, p. 185a, 186a) and from there passed into the Fou-fa-tsang-yin-yuan-tchouan (T 2058, k. 5. p. 318a-6). 
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Secondly, this biography, which correctly mentioned the Upadesa in 100,000 gdthds (T 1509) and the 
Madhyamakasdstra in 599 gdthds, also attributes to Nagarjuna three works unknown as yet and which will 
not be considered further: a sastra on the marvelous Bodhi of the Buddhas in 5,000 gdthds, a sastra on the 
skillful means of great compassion in 5,000 gdthds and a sastra on the absence of fear of which the 
Madhyamakasastra would be an extract/’ 7 

Finally and above all, this biography presents its hero as a high-flying adventurer and complacently 
describes his stormy youth, his exciting voyages, his daring attempts at reform, his sensational discoveries 
in the Naga palace, his quarrels with the prince, his magic contests with the Brahmins and finally, his 
mysterious death. The picture thus sketched gives a good idea of what the upper middle ages thought of a 
siddha, but corresponds poorly to the image that we ourselves have of this penetrating and rigorous logician 
who was the author of the Madhyamakasdstra, this wise encyclopedist who was the author of the 
Upadesa.68 

IV. SUBJECT AND SOURCES OF VOLUME III 


Volume II of the present work, which appeared in 1949 treated the six virtues - generosity, morality, 
patience, exertion, meditation and wisdom - which the bodhisattva must practice in order to reach supreme 
complete enlightenment and, at the same time, to assure the welfare and happiness of all beings. 

The canonical and postcanonical texts of early Buddhism had already mentioned these virtues and, for a 
long time, the deeds of future Buddhas appeared in the bas-reliefs. But in the view of the Prajnaparamita, 
these virtues are raised to the level of perfections (pdramitd) insofar as the bodhisattva ‘keeps them and 
does not keep them’ ( asthdnayogena tisthati) in the sense that he practices them with the deep conviction 
(ksdti) that beings do not exist and that things are unborn. From the perspective of their true nature 
(bhutalaksana, dharmatd), all contingent phenomena are reduced to being identical ( samatd) in a 
fundamental non-existence. The result is that the bodhisattva will be completely generous if he eliminates 
the notions of donor, recipient and gift given, perfectly moral if he mixes merit and wrong-doing, perfectly 
wise if, rejecting both true and false, he professes no system whatsoever. 

In the present Volume III, the author dedicates no less tham twelve chapters (XXXI - XLII) to commenting 
on a few pages of the Prajnaparamitasutra ( Pahcavimsatisdhasrikd, p. 19-21); Satasdhasrikd, p. 56-66). 
This part, the most technical and without a doubt the most interesting part of the Traite, has as its subject 
the practices forming the Path of Nirvana and the attributes of the Buddhas. 


67 Cf. T 2047, p. 184<rl8-21; 18669-12. The same list appears in T 2058, k. 5, p. 318616-19. - This “Sastra on the 
absence of fear” has been compared with the Mulamadhyamakavrtti-akutobhayd attributed to Nagarjuna and 
appearing in the Tib, Trip, no. 5229, but the the comparison is forced 

6® One could ask if the Upadesa, like the Mahavibhasd which it opposes, was not another collective work. This is a 
question to which I [Lamotte] am unable to respond. 
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Such a subject is somewaht unexpected. The bodhisattva delays his entry into nirvana indefinitely and 
remains in samsara with the sole purpose of dedicating himself as long as possible to the welfare and 
happiness of beings. Why then should he be interested in practices that are aimed precisely at hastening 
nirvana? The answer is simple. The bodhisattva must know these practices so as to teach them eventually to 
beings destined to be converted by the old Vehicle - that of the sravakas, a fact that does not prevent them, 
at the appropriate time, from being redirected towards the Greater Vehicle. This is why the bodhisattva 
‘completely fulfills’ ( paripurayati ) the practices of the path in order to be able to teach them or review 
them with awareness of their cause, but he does not realize (na sdksdtkaroti) them personally, for he would, 
by that very fact, betray his ideal of future Buddha and he would rejoin the ranks of the arhats who are 
more preoccupied with their sainthood than with the salvation of others. 

As for the attributes of the Buddha, they are still beyond the reach of the bodhisattva. But although he has 
not ‘fulfilled them completely’, he is ‘anxious to understand them’ ( parijnmatukdma ). This is why it is 
necessary to speak of them. The division into chapters as presented in the Taisho edition leaves much to be 
desired and so it is useful to prsent a summary of Volume III here. 


FIRST PART: The dharmas of the Path arranged in order of importance : 

I. The thirty-seven hodhipdksikadharmas divided into seven classes (chap. XXXI): 

1. Four smrtyupasthanas. 

2. Four samyakpradhdnas. 

3. Four rddhipddas. 

4. Five indriyas. 

5. Five balas. 

6. Seven sambodhyahgas. 

7. Eight mdrgdhgas. 

II. The eight complementary classes of dharmas of the Path (chap. XXXII-XXXIV): 

1. Three samddhis. 

2. Four dhydnas. 

3. Four apramdnas. 

4. Four drupyasamdpattis. 

5. Eight vimoksas. 

6. Eight abhibhvdyatanas. 

7. Ten krtsndyatanas. 

8. Nine anupurvasamapattis. 
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III. Six other classes of dharmas of the Path (chap. XXXV- XXXVIII): 


1. Nine asubhasamjnds. 

2. Eight anusmrtis. 

3. Ten samjnas. 

4. Eleven jndnas. 

5. Three samddhis. 

6. Three indriyas. 

SECOND PART: The attributes of the Buddhas (chap. XXXIX-XLII): 

1. The eight balas according to the Abhidharma (chap. XXXIX). 

2. The four vaisdradyas according to the Abhidharma (chap. XL). 

3. The ten balas and the four vaisdradyas according to the Mahayana (chap. XL). 

4. The four pratisamvids according to the Abhidharma and according to the Mahayana (chap. XL). 

5. The eighteen avenikadharmas according to the Mahayan list (chap. XLI). 

6. The eighteen avenikadharmas according to the Sarvastivadin lists (chap. XLI) 

7. Mahdmaitn and mahdkanmd (chap. XLII). 


For each of these subjects, the Traite first explains the theories of early Buddhism according to the 
interpretation of the Abhidhrma and the Sarvastivadin-VaibhasikaVibhasa; then it presents the contrasting 
view of the Prajndpdramitdsutra and the other Mahaydnasutras, taking its inspiration most frequently from 
refutation of arguments condensed in the Madhyamakasdstra. 

A clear distinction is made in the account between the Abhidharmic theories and the Mahayanist criticism. 
The subtitles, added here to the Frenxh translation, carefully mark the separation. It often happens, as a 
matter of fact, that the contemporary exegesis quoting one or another passage taken from the Traite, 
without placing it in context, attributes theories to the author which he presents only to oppose them. 

By means of these frequent allusions to the early Tripitaka, the author plunges us into the elating 
atmosphere of the 6 th century B. C. In the course of Volume III, we will see ‘humans and non-human 
beings’ whom Sakyamuni met at random in his preaching tours march past helter-skelter: Ajnatakaundinya 
(p. 1426F, 1576F), Ambattha (p. 1576F), Ananda (p. 1352F, 1547F, 1589F, 1631F, 1649F, 1676F), 
Anavataptanagaraja (p. 1343F), Angulimala (p. 1542F, 1579F), Animddha (p. 1405F, 1558F, 1630F), 
Apalala (p. 1578F), Asita (p. 1344F), Atavaka (p. 1578F), Bakkula (p. 1386F, 1530F), Bharadvaja (p. 
1401F), Bimbisara (p. 1577F), Brahmadatta (p. 1577F), Brahma devaraja (p. 1343F, 1583F), Brahmayus 
(p. 1577F), Canda Pradyota (p. 1577F), Caturmaharajakayikadeva (p. 1679F), Cudapanthaka (p. 1543F), 
Devadatta (p. 1545F, 1662F, 167IF seq.), DIrgha the yaksa (p. 1405F), DIrghanakha (p. 1576F, I688F), 
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Elapatra (p. 1579F), Gavampati (p. 1659F), ISana (p. 1338F), Jambuka (p. 1363F), the Jatilas (p. 1576F), 
Jlvaka (p. 1677F), Kimbila (P. 1405F), Ksanti (p. 1670F), Ktitasanta (p. 1577F), Lavanabhadrika (p. 
1439F), Madhuvasistha (p. 1659F), Mahagautaml (p. 1403F), Mahakasyapa (p. 1355F, 1399F, 1547F, 
1577F), Mahakatyayana (p. 153 IF), Makhadeva (p. 1583F), Mandhatr (p. 1583F), Mara (p. 1582F), 
Maudgalyayana (p. 1355F, 1426F, 1530F, 1543F, 1575F, 1576F, 163 IF, 1632F), Meghika (p. 1675F), 
Nagasamala (p. 1675F), Nandika (p. 1405F), Nandopananda (p. 1359F), Nltha 

(p. 1634F), Pilindavatsa (p. 1439F), Pilotika (p. 1576F), Pindola Bharadvaja (p. 163 IF), Prasenajit (p. 
1577F), Pukkusati (p. 153 IF, 1577F), Puma (p. 163 IF), Puskarasarin (p. 1577F), Radha (p. 1675F), Rahula 
(1546F), Revata Khadiravaniya (p. 1547F), Sagara nagaraja (p. 1343F), Sagara the king (p. 1583F), Saivala 
(p. 1546F), Sakra devendra (p. 1343F, 1583F), the 100,000 Sakyas (p. 1577F), Sariputra (p. 1355F, 1426F, 
1439F, 1543F, 1547F, 1575F, 1576F, 1631F, 1632F, 1694F, 1713F), Satyaka NirgranthTputra (p. 1355F, 
1576F, 1662F, 1665F), Saundaranada (p. 1545F, 1641F), Sibi (p. 1713F), Srenikavatsagotra (p. 1356F), 
Srigupta (p. 1634F), Srivrddhi (p. 1526F), Srona Kotivimsa (p. 1387F), Subadhra (p. 1650F, 1652F), 
Sudarsana (p. 1583F), Suddhodana (p. 1344F), Sumana (p. 1426F), Sunaksatra (p. 1545F, 1675F), Sun dan 
(p. 1572F), Udayana (p. 1577F), Upali (p. 1547F), Umbilva the naga (p. 1359F),Uruvilvakasyapa (p. 
1355F, 1576F), Vakkali (p. 1546F), Varuna (p. 1338F), Vemacitrin (p. 1583F), Virudhaka (p. 1529), 
Visvakarman (p. 1578F), Yasas (p. 1545F). -The only bodhisattvas mentioned in the present volume are 
Sadapramdita (p. 1353F, Avalokitesvara, Manjusri and Maitreya (p. 1694F). 

More than the two previous volumes, Volume III is loaded with canonical quotations of which here is a 
provisional list: 

1. Hinayana sutras cited with their titles. - Bahudhdtuka (p. 1524F, 1525F), Devatdpariprcchd (p. 1633F), 
Dhydna (p. 1268F, 1547F), DTrghanakhabrahmcbri 

(p. 1688F), Ekottara (p. 1268F), Karmavibhahga (p. 1534F), Kdtydyandvavdda erroneously cited as 
Kdsyapapariprcchd (p. 1684F), Romaharsaniya (p. 1554F), Saiwdsrava (p. 1590F), Sundan-sutra (p. 
1572F). 

2. Hinayana sutras mentioned without title. - Adumd (p. 1350F, n. 1 ),Amrdni (p. 1397F, n. 2), Andtman (p. 
1448F, n. 1), Anityatd (p. 1438F, n. 1), Aryadharmamudra (p. 1368F, n. 1), Asivisopama (p. 1419F, n. 1; 
1422F, n. 4), Asvdda (p. 1328F, n. 3), Bhutam idam (p. 1630F, n. 2), Cdtumci (p. 1575F,, n. 1; 1532F, n. 2), 
Caturmahdpadesa (p. 1621F, n. 2), Catuspratisarana (p. 1621F, n. \), Cfvara (p. 1399F, n. 1), 
Cudasatyaka (p. 1665F, n. 4), Cudavedalla (p. 1184, n. 1), Dahara (p. 1397, n. 1), Daksindvibhahga 
(1403F, n. 2), Daksinfya (p. 1392F, n. 1), Dasabala (p. 1515-1517F), Devatdnusmrti (p. 1420F, n. 1), 
Dharmacakrapravartana (p. 1458, n. 1), Dhvajdgra (p. 1335, n. 1), Etad agram (p. 1630, F, n. 2), Gdrava 
(p. 1425F, n. 2), Gosrhga (p. 1405F, n. 1), Haliddavassana (p. 1270F, n. 1), Kolopama (p. 1397F, n. 1), 
Latukikopama (p. 1488F, n. 3), Maitrd (p. 1247F, n. 3), Maranasmrti (p. 1424F, n. 1), Markata (p. 1165F, 
n. 1), Na tdvakam (p. 1145F, n. 1), Nanda (p. 1641F, n. 2), Rahogataka (p. 1159F, n. 1; 1446F, n. 1); 
Rupasamgraha (p. 1277F, n. 1), Saiksa (p. 1640F, n. 3), Salyatvena (p. 144F, n. 2), Sramanasatya (p. 
1663F, n. 2), Subhadra (p. 1550F, n. 2), SusTma (p. 1483F, n. 2), Udaya- and Sundarika (p. 1400F, n. 2), 
Updsakasfla (p. 1559F, n. 1), Vaisaradya (p. 1570F seq.), Vyddhisutra (p. 1515F, n. 1). 
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3. Mahdydnasutras cited with their titles:^ - Aksayamatinirdesa cited Aksayamatibodhisattvapariprccha 

(p. 1245F), Aksayamatipariprcchd (p. 1272F) or Aksayamatisutra (p. 1716F), Saddharmapundarika (p. 
1646F), Samvrtiparamarthasatyamirdesa cited Prasantasutra (p. 1562F), Sarvadharmdpravrttinirdesa (p. 
1535F), Suramgamasamadhi cited Mahayana-Suramgamasutra (1647F), Tathagatdcintyasuhyanirdesa 
cited Guhyakasutra (p. 1538F) or Guhyayakavajrapanisutra (p. 168 IF), Vimalakfrtinirdesa cited 
Advayapravesadharmapaiydya (p. 1645-1636F, n. 1). Visesacintibrahmapariprcchd cited 

Jalinibodhisattvasutra ( p. 1268F, 1417F0 or Visesacintisutra (p. 1714F). 

4. Mahdydnasutras mentioned without titles. - Aksayamtinirdesa (p. 1250, n. 1), Amitayurbuddhdnusmrti 

(p. 1361, n. 2), Pratyutpannabuddhasammukhdvasthiti-samddhi (p. 1361, n. 2), Ratnamegha (p. 1513F, n. 
1), Suramgamasamadhi (p. 1611, n. 2), Tathdgatdcintyaguhyanirdesa (p. 1587F, n. 1), 

Vikurvanarajapariprccha (p. 1613, n. 1). 

The references to the Madhyamakasastra by Nagarjuna and to the Catuhaataka by Aryadeva have been 
noted above, p. XXXIXF-XLF. 




I [Lamotte] am pleased to be able to express my gratitude to my colleagues and friends who have shown 
interest in this work. With the kindness of a bodhisattva, P. Demieville has given me tireless assistance. W. 
Simon and J. Brough have furnished precious information. My young colleague, R. Shih, has proposed 
judicious corrections. H. Durt, J. Kato and M. Van Velthem have shared in correcting the proofs. 

At the intervention of J. Willems, the very distinguished President of the University Foundation and the 
National Council for Scientific Research, the Franqui Foundation has granted a generous subsidy for this 
publication and thus relieved the burden of the Oriental Insitute of Louvain and its President, Count J. 
Ryckmans. 

To these worthy individuals, to all these kalyanamitras, I express my highest thanks. 

1 would also like to thank particularly E. Peeters, director of the Orientalist Press, who has tried hard to met 
my wishes and speed the publication of this Volume. 


Etienne Lamotte 
Louvain, May 17, 1970 


69 As they are too numerous, the explicit and implicit references to the Mahaprajnaparamitasutras are not given 
here. 
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CHAPTER XXXI: THE THIRTY-SEVEN AUXILIARIES 

TO ENLIGHTENMENT 

PRELIMINARY NOTE (p. 1119F) 

I. LISTS OF AUXILIARIES 

The title of the fourth noble truth preached by the Buddha in his sermon at Benares is the path of cessation 
of suffering (, duhkhanirodhagdmim pratipad). It deals with the noble eight-membered Path (diya 
astangamarga), the culmination of a method of liberation involving an infinite number of more or less 
efficacious spiritual practices. The most important - among which are included the eight Path members - 
are designated by the name ‘Auxiliaries to Enlightenment’, bodhipakkhika or bodhipakkhiya in Pali, 
bodhipdksika, bodhipaksika, bodhipaksya or bodhipaksa dharma in Sanskrit. 

Definition of the Vibhasa (T 1545, k. 96, p. 496b 18-21): “ Why are they called bodhipdksika ? The two 
knowledges of the saint, the knowledge of the cessation of the impurities (dsravasayajndnd) and the 
knowledge that they will not arise again (anutpddajndna) are given the name of Bodhi because they consist 
of the complete understanding of the four Truths. If a dharma is favorable to this complete understanding, it 
is given the name of bodhipdksika .” 

Definition of the Kosa, (VI, p. 282-284): “ Ksayajhdna and anutpddajndna are Bodhi which, due to the 
difference of the saints who attain it, is threefold: srdvakabodhi, pratyekabodhi, anuttard samyaksambodhi. 
Indeed, ignorance is completely abandoned ( asesdvidydprahdndt) by these two jndnas: by means of the 
first, one knows truly that the task has been accomplished; by means of the second, one knows that the task 
will no longer have to be accomplished. Inasmuch as they are favorable to this Bodhi, thirty-seven dharmas 
are its auxiliaries ( tadanulomyatah saptatrimsat tu tatpaksdh)... All these auxiliaries to Bodhi are also a 
group of pure ( andsrava ) or impure ( sdsrava ) qualities of hearing ( sruta ), reflecting ( cintd) and meditating 
(bhdvand), arising from practice (prdyogika). , ‘’ 

But the classical list of the thirty-seven auxiliaries to enlightenment ( saptatrimsad bodhipdksikddharmdh) 
was slow in being formulated: 

1. In the Nikayas and the Agamas the term bodhipdksika dharma is rather rare and still poorly defined. The 
Anguttara, III, p. 70, 300 (cf. Vibhanga, p. 244) includes among them: the guarding of the senses ( indriyesu 
guttadvdratd, sobriety ( bhojane mattahhutd) and heedfulness (jdgariy ’ dnuyogd). For the Samyutta, V, p. 
227, 239, the bodhipdksika are the five spiritual faculties ( indriya ); for the Vibhanga, p. 249, they are the 
seven members of enlightenment ( sambojjhaahga ). 

2. In the Canon there is frequently a list of 37 dharmas divided into seven classes: 1) the four foundations 
of mindfulness ( smrtyupasthana ), 2) the four right efforts ( samyakpradhdna ), 3) the four bases of magical 
powers (rddhipdda ), 4) the five spiritual faculties (indriya), 5) the five strengths ( bala ), 6) the seven 
members of enlightenment ( sambodhyahga or bodhyahga), 7) the seven members of the path (mdrgdhga). 
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Except for the Ekottaragama, the Nikayas and the Agamas do not enumerate these dharmas which are 37 in 
total, and do not describe them as bodhipdksika. 

See, for example, Dlgha, II, p. 120 (cf. Sanskrit Mahaparinirvana, ed. Waldschmidt, p. 196, 224); Dlgha III, 
p. 102, 127; Majjhima, II, p. 238-239; III, p. 296; Anguttara, IV, p. 125, 203; Udana, p. 56. It is the same 
for the Pali Vinaya, II, p. 240; III, p. 93; IV, p. 26, etc. - Madhyamagama, T 26, k. 8, p. 476c20-21; k. 9, p. 
479al8-19; k. 52, p. 753c6-7; Samyuktagama, T 99k. 2, p. 14a7-8; k. 3, p. 19c5-6; k, 13, p. 87c3-4; k. 24, 

р. 176c 14-15; k. 26, p. 188b26-27. 

The Ekottarika, a late text crammed with Mahayanist interpolations, is the only Agama to enumerate these 
dharmas and describe them as bodhipdksika'. cf. T 125, k. 3, p. 561b20-22; k. 7, p. 579c26; k. 13, p. 
612al9-20; k. 18, p. 635b25-26; k. 26, p. 696c9; k. 40, p. 765cl5. 

3. Sometimes the seven classes are incorporated into a list of more than 37 dharmas, e.g., Majjhima, II, p. 
11-12; Anguttara, I, p. 39-49; and also for the Greater Vehicle, Pancavimsati, p. 203-308; Satasahasrika, p. 
1427-1439. 

4. Paracanonical or postcanonical texts, whether Pali or Sanskrit, the sutras and sastras of the Greater 
Vehicle list the seven classes in question, number their components and give them a name, ‘the 37 
bodhipaksika dharmas’, that will remain classical. 

For the Pali sources, see Nettippakarana, p. 197, 261; Milinda, p. 30; Visuddhimagga, ed. Warren, p. 582- 
583; commentaries by Buddhaghosa on the Samyutta, I, p. 104; II, p. 139; III, p. 136; and on the Anguttara, 
I, p. 85; II, p. 11; III, p. 56; IV, p. Ill; Compendium of Philosophy, p. 179. 

For the Sanskrit-Chinese sources, see an infinity of texts on the two Vehicles: Divyavadana, p. 350, 616; 
Avadanasataka, I, p. 340; Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 96, p. 495c27-28; Kosa, VI, p. 281; Abhidharmadlpa, p. 57 
seq.; Lalitavistara, p. 9; Pancavimsati, T 223, k. 18, p. 350b9; Kasyapaparivarta, p. 75; Saddharmapund., p. 
458; Vimalaklrti, p. 117, 139, 144, 201-202, 216, 378; Sutralamkara, p. 140-146; Madhyantavibhaga, p. 89- 
94; Yogacarabhumi, T 1579, k. 28, p. 439c-440a (for the sravakas): Bodh. bhumi, p. 259 (for the 
bodhisattvas); Dharmasamgraha, ch. 43; Arthaviniscaya, p. 569-575; Mahavyut., no. 952-1004. 

5. As well as the classical list of 37 bodhipaksikas which is by far the most widespread, there are also 
aberrant lists: 

a. The Nettippakarana, which notes (p. 31, 261) the list of 37, mentions (p. 112, 237) a list of 43 
bodhipakkhiyas beginning with six sannd: anicca, duhkha, anatta, pahdna,virdga and nirodhasannd. 

b. In his commentary on the Anguttara (I, p. 85) Buddhaghosa mentions as heretical ( adhamma ) a list of 38 
bodhipakkhiyas, consisting of 3 sati, 3 padhdna, 3 iddipdda, 6 indriya, 6 bala, 8 bojjhahga and 9 
maggahga. 

с. According to the Vibhasa (T 545, k. 86, p. 499al4-15), the Vibhajyavadins have a list of 41 
bodhipaksikas, by adding the four dryavamsas ‘Arya stock’ - being content with clothing, food and seat, 
and taking delight in cessation and the Path - to the 37 traditional ones. 
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d. According to Bhavya (M. Walleser, Die Sekten des alten Buddhismus, 1927, p. 90: A. Bareau, Trois 
Traites, JA 1956, p. 186) place the four apramanas, also called brahmavihdras, loving-kindness, etc., 
among the bodhyangas. 

[In Kosa, VI, p. 281, note, de La Vallee Poussin comments that the Anguttara, I, p. 53, recognizes only six 
bodhyangas, memory being omitted. This is wrong, for memory ( satisambojjanga ) is mentioned in the first 
line on p. 53.] 


II. CANONICAL DEFINITIONS OF THE 37 AUXILIARIES 


1. The 4 smrtyupasthanas 


Pali formula in Dlgha, II, p. 290; Majjhima, I,p. 55-56; Samyutta, V, p. 141, 167, 185; Vibhanga, p. 193. 
Ekdyano ay am bhikkhave maggo ....vuneyya loke abhijjhddomanassam.. - Sanskrit formula in 
Pancavimsati, p. 204; Satasahasrika, p. 1427; Dasabhumika, p. 38. Sa ... kdye kdydnupasyi (var. 
kdydnudarsT) ... vimyd loke ‘bhidhyadaurmanasye. 

Transl. - O monks, there is only one way for the purification of beings, for going beyond sorrow and 
lamentation, for the disappearance of suffering and sadness, for the conquest of the right Path, for the 
realization of nirvana: this is the four foundations of mindfulness. What are these four? 

1. The monk dwells considering the body in the body, energetic, aware, mindful of controlling greed 
and sorrow in the world. 

2. He dwells considering feeling in the feelings, energetic, aware, mindful of controlling greed and 
sorrow in the world. 

3. He dwells considering the mind in the mind, energetic, aware, mindful of controlling greed and 
sorrow in the world. 

4. He dwells considering dharmas in the dharmas, energetic, aware, mindful of controlling greed and 
sorrow in the world. 


Pali formula: Dlgha, II, p. 216, 292-306; Majjhima, I, p. 56-57, 59; Anguttara, III, p. 450; Samyutta, V, p. 
143, 294, 296; Vibhanga, p. 193, 195, 197. Iti ajjhattam vd kdye kdydnupassf... dhammesu dhamdnupassf 
viharati. - Sanskrit formula: Pancavimsati, p. 204 seq; Satasahasrika, p. 1427 seq.; Dasabhumika, p. 38. 
Evam adhydtmam kmye kdydnupasyi (var. anudarsi ) ... bahirdhd dharmesu dharmdnupasyi viharati. 

Transl. - 1. Thus he dwells considering the body in the body internally (i.e., in his own body), 
considering the body externally (i.e., in the body of another) or considering the body (both) internally 
and externally. 
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2. He dwells considering feelings in the feelings internally, considering feeling in the feelings 
externally or considering feelings internally and externally. 

3. He dwells considering the mind in the mind internally, considering the mind in the mind externally 
or considering the mind in the mind internally and externally. 

4. He dwells considering dharmas in the dharmas internally, considering dharmas in the dharmas 
externally or considering dharmas in the dharmas internally and externally. 

2. The 4 samyakpradhanas 


In the Pali sources, sammappadhana ‘right efforts’; in the Sanskrit sources, samyakprahana ‘right 
cessations’, translated into Tibetan as yah dag par spoh ba, but glossed as samyakpradhdna in the 
Kosavyakhya, p. 601, 1. 29. The Chinese translations give a choice between tcheng cheng or tcheng k’in on 
the one hand, and tcheng touan on the other hand. 

Pali formula in DIgha, III, p. 221; Majjhima, II, p. 11; Samyutta, IV,p. 364-365; V, p. 244; Anguttara, II, p. 
15; IV, p. 462; Patisambhida, II, p. 15, 17. Cattdro sammappadhana: 1. Idha bhikklm annpanndnam 
pdpakdnam ... arabhati cittam pagganhdti padahati. - Sanskrit formula in Pancavimsati, p. 307; 
Satasahasrika, p. 1435-36; Dasabhumika, p. 38; Mahavyut., no. 958-965. Catvdri samyakprahdndni: 1. 
Anutpanndndm pdpakdnam akusaldndm ... pragrhnati samyakpradadhdti (var. pranidadhdti). 

Transl. - The four right efforts: 

1. Here the monk gives rise to zeal, exerts himself, activates his energy, stimulates his mind and strives 
so that evil bad dharmas not yet arisen do not arise. 

2. He gives rise to zeal, exerts himself, activates his energy, stimulates his mind and strives so that evil 
bad dharmas already arisen are destroyed. 

3. He gives rise to zeal, exerts himself, activates his energy, stimulates his mind and strives so that 
good dharmas not yet arisen arise. 

4. He gives rise to zeal, exerts himself, activates his energy, stimulates his mind and strives so that 
good dharmas already arisen are maintained, preserved, developed increased, cultivated and 
completed. 

3. The 4 rddhipadas. 


Pali formula: DIgha, II, p. 213; III, p. 77, 221; Majjhima, I, p. 103; Samyutta, IV, p. 365; V, p. 254, 263- 
264; 278; Anguttara, I, p. 30, 297; II, p. 256; III, p. 82; IV, p. 464; Vibhanga, p. 216; Patisambhida, I, p. 
Ill, 113; II, p. 205. Cattdro iddhipddd: 1. Idha bhikkhu ... iddhipddam bhdvati. - Sanskrit formula: 
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Pancavimsati, p. 207-208; Satasahasrika, p. 1436; Dasabhumika, p. 38-39; Mahavyut., no. 967-975. 
Catvdra rddhipdddh: 1. Chandasamddhiprahdnasamskdrasamanvdgatam ... vyavasargaparinatam. 

Transl. - The four bases of magical power: 

1. Here the monk cultivates with active effort the basis of magical power that is provided with zealous 
concentration, a basis that rests on separation, that rests on detachment, that rests on cessation and 
results in rejection. 

2. He cultivates with active effort the basis of magical power that is provided with energetic 
concentration, a basis that rests, etc. 

3. He cultivates with active effort the basis of magical power that is provided with the concentration of 
mind, a basis that rests, etc. 

4. He cultivates with active effort the magical power that rests on concentration of examination, a basis 
that rests, etc. 

[The formula vivekanisritam, etc., that does not appear here in the Pali wording, however, does occur. 

Definition of the four samadhis constituting the bases of magical power. - Pali wording: Samyutta, V, p. 
268; Vibhanga, p. 216. 1. Chandam ce bhikkhu nissdya (var. adhipatim karitvd) ... vuccati 
vimamsasamadhi - Sanskrit wording: Kosavyakhya, p. 601-602. 1. Chandam cdpi bhiksur adhipatim ... 
‘sya bhavati mfmdmsdsamddhih. 

Transl. - Concentration, the application of the mind to a single object which the monk acquires by resting 
on (while giving predominance) to zeal, to energy, to the mind, or to examination, concentration of the 
mind or concentration of examination. 

4. The 5 indriyas 


The five spiritual faculties, not to be confused with the five organs also called indriyas, are frequently 
mentioned in the canonical texts but rarely defined in extenso, and the definitions given are rarely identical. 
There is no classical definition as there is for the other auxiliaries. 

Vibhahgasutta of the Samyutta, V, p. 196-197, to be compared to the Tsa a han, T 99, no, 647, k. 26, p. 
182b-c: 

Pancimdni bhikkhave indriydni. katamdni ...idam vuccati bhikkhave pahinindriyam. 

Transl. - Now, O monks, the five faculties. What are these five? The faculty of faith, the faculty of 
exertion, the faculty of attention, the faculty of concentration, and the faculty of wisdom. 

1. What is the faculty of faith? Here the noble disciple has faith; he believes in the enlightenment of the 
Tathagata and says: The Blessed One is holy, completely and fully enlightened, endowed with the 
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sciences and methods, well-come, knower of the world, peerless, leader of men to be tamed, teacher of 
gods and men, the Buddha and Blessed One. This is called the faculty of faith. 

2. What is the faculty of exertion? Here the noble disciple dwells actively energetic in destroying the 
bad dharmas and producing the good dharmas; he is firm, of proven courage, and does not reject the 
burden of the good dharmas. This is called the faculty of exertion. 

3. What is the faculty of attention? Here the noble disciple is attentive, endowed with vigilance and 
supreme discrimination, unceasingly recalling and remembering what was done and what was said a 
long time ago. This is called the faculty of attention. 

4. What is the faculty of concentration? Here the noble disciple, making renunciation the object of his 
mind, acquires concentration, acquires the application of mind to a single object. This is called 
concentration. 

5. What is the faculty of wisdom? Here the noble disciple is provided with wisdom: He is endowed 
with wisdom to determine the rising and falling of things, wisdom that is noble, penetrating, leading to 
complete cessation of suffering. 


Datthabbam sutta of the Samyutta, V, p. 196 (cited in Nettippakarana, p. 19), corresponding to Tsa a han, T 
99, no, 646, k. 26, p. 182b: 

1. Kattha ca bhikkhave saddhindriyam ... ettlmpahhindriyam datthabbam. 

Transl. - 1. Where, O monks, is the faculty of faith to be found? In the four members of entry into the 
stream. That is where the faculty of faith is found. 

2. Where is the faculty of exertion to be found? In the four right efforts. That is where ... 

3. Where is the faculty of attention to be found? In the four foundations of mindfulness. That is where ... 

4. Where is the faculty of concentration to be found? In the four trances. That is where ... 

5. Where is the faculty of wisdom to be found? In the four noble truths. That is where ... 


This outline is developed in the Vibhahgasutta, no, 2, of the Samyutta, V, p. 197-198, where the 
viriyindirya is defined in exactly the same terms as the four sammdpadhdna. 

I [Lamotte] have searched in vain in the Sanskrit sources for a text corresponding to the Pali sources cited 
here. The Mahavyutpatti, no. 977-981, mentions the five indriyas but does not give a definition; the 
Arthaviniscaya, p. 571-572, gives a definition borrowed, it seems, from the Aksayamatisutra cited in the 
Siksasamuccaya, p. 316-317, but its wording has nothing in common with the old canonical sources. 
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5. The five balas 


Pali formula: Ariguttara, III, p. 10; Majjhima, II, p. 12; Samyutta, IV, p. 366. Pane’ imani bhikkhave ... 
samadhibalam panndbalam.. - Sanskrit formula: Pancavimsati, p. 208; Satasahasrika, p. 1437; 
Dasabhumika, p. 39. Sa sraddhdbalam ... samadhibalam, etc., prajhdbalam, etc. 

Except for the samddhibala, the Anguttara, III, p. 10-11, uses exactly the same terms to define the five 
balas as the Samyutta, V, p. 196-197, cited above, uses to define the five indriyas. The same formulas 
appear also in the definition of the seven balas presented by the Anguttara, IV, p. 3-4. 

Actually, it has always been recognized that there is just a difference in intensity between bala and indriya. 
Cf. Samyutta, V, p. 220: Evam eva kho bhikkhave yam saddhinriyam tarn saddhdbalam, yam saddhdbalam 
tarn saddhindriyam. pe. yam pahhindriyam tarn panndbalam, yam panndbalam tarn pannindriyam: 
“Similarly, O monks, the faculty of faith is the power of faith, and the power of faith is the faculty of faith. 
And so on up to: the faulty of wisdom is the power of wisdom, and the power of wisdom is the faculty of 
wisdom.” 

This identity is confirmed by the Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 141, p. 726bl3-20; Kosa, VI, p. 286. 


6. The 7 sambodhyangas 


Pali wording: Majjhima, I, p. 11; II, p. 12; III, p. 275, etc. 1. Idha bhiukkhu satisambojjhahgam ...bhdveti, 
etc.- Sanskrit wording in Pancavimsati, p. 208; Satasahasrika, p. 1438; Dasabhumika, p. 39; Mahavyut. no. 
989-995. 1. Sa smrtysambodhyahgam ...Upeksdsambodhyahgam bhdvayati, etc. 

Transl. - Here the monk cultivates the members of enlightenment called: 

1, attention, 2, discernment of dharmas, 3. exertion, 4. joy, 5. relaxation., 6. concentration, 7. equanimity: 
members that rest on detachment, that rest on cessation and result in rejection. 

In the Pali sources, a stock phrase defines these seven sambodhyangas : cf. Majjhima, III, p. 86-87; 
Samyutta, V, p. 67-69, 331-332, 337-339; Vibhanga, p. 227: 

1. Yasmim samaye, bhikkhave, bhikkhuno ... bhdvandparipurim gacchati. 

Transl. - 1. O monks, when an unfailing attention has arisen in the monk, then the member-of- 
enlightenment called attention has begun in the monk, then the monk develops the member-of- 
enlightenment called attention, then the member-of-enlightenment called attention reaches its full 
development in the monk. 

2. When the monk thus dwelling attentively examines, inquires and investigates this thing by means of 
wisdom, then the member-of-enlightenment called discernment of dharmas is launched in him. 
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3. When exertion without laziness arises in this monk who is examining, inquiring and investigating 
this thing by means of wisdom, then the member-of-enlightenment called exertion is launched in him. 

4. When spiritual joy is produced in this energetic monk, then the member-of-enlightenment called joy 
is launched in him. 

5. When the body and also the mind relaxes in this monk with joyful spirit, then the member-of- 
enlightenment called relaxation is launched in him. 

6. When the mind is concentrated in this monk of relaxed and happy body, then the member-of- 
enlightenment called concentration is launched in him. 

7. When this monk considers his mind thus concentrated with equanimity, then the member-of 
enlightenment called equanimity is launched in him, then the monk develops the member-of- 
enlightenment called equanimity, then the member-of-enlightenment called equanimity reaches its full 
development in the monk. 

8. The 8 margangas 


Pali wording: Vinaya, I, p. 10; Digha, I, p. 157; II, p. 251, 311; Majjhima, I, p. 15, 49, 299; II, p. 82-83; III, 
p. 231; Samyutta, II, p. 42-44, 57, 59; III, p. 159;IV, p. 133, 233; V, 8, 347-348, 421, 425; Anguttara, I, p. 
177, 217; III, p. 4121; Patisambhida, I, p. 40, II, p. 86; Vibhanga, p. 104, 235, 236: Ariyo atthangiko ... 
sammdsati sammdsamddhi. - Saskrit wording: Catusparisad, p. 142; Mahavastu, III, p. 331; Lalitavistara, 
p. 417; Pancavimsati, p. 208: Aiydstdhgo mdrgas ... samyaksmrtih samyaksamddhih. 

Transl. - The noble eightfold Path, namely, right view, right concept, right speech, right action, right 
livelihood, right effort, right mindfulness, right concentration. 

Pali wording: Samyutta, IV, p. 367-368: 1. Idha bhikkhu sammdditthim ... vossaggaparinamim . - Sanskrit 
wording: Satasahasrika, p. 1438-1439; Dasabhiimika, p. 39: 1 . Samyagdrsrtim ... vyavasargaparinatam. 

Transl. - Here the monk cultivates right view, right concept, right speech, right action, right livelihood, 
right effort, right mindfulness, right concentration, which rest on separation, which rest on detachment, 
which rest on cessation and lead to rejection. 

A stock phrase defines the eight margangas ; it occurs frequently in the Pali Nikayas, e.g., Digha, II, p. 311- 
313; Majjhima, III, p. 252-252; Samyutta, V, p. 8-10; Vibhanga, p. 235-236. The Sanskrit Agamas do not 
reproduce it exactly: cf. Tchong a han, T 26, k. 7, p. 469al5-b 29: 

Ay am eva ariyo atthangiko maggo, ... catutthajjhanam upasampajja viharati ... 

Transl. - Here is the eightfold noble Path: 1. right view; 2. right resolve; 3. right speech; 4. right action; 5. 
right livelihood; 7. right mindfulness; 8. right concentration. 
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1. What is right view? It is the knowledge of suffering, the knowledge of the origin of suffering, the 
knowledge of the cessation of suffering, the knowledge of the path leading to the cessation of 
suffering. 

2. What is right concept? The concept of renunciation, the concept of non-maliciousness, the concept 
of non-violence. 

3. What is right speech? Abstaining from falsehood, abstaining from gossip, abstaining from abusive 
speech, abstaining from unnecessary speech. 

4. What is right action? Abstaining from killing, abstaining from theft, abstaining from illicit sexual 
activity. 

5. What is right livelihood? Here the noble disciple, excluding the evil way of life, earns his livelihood 
by way of right living. 

6. What is right effort? Here the monk gives rise to a wish, exerts himself, activates his energy, 
stimulates his mind and strives so that the evil bad dharmas not yet arisen do not arise. He gives rise to 
a wish... and strives so that the evil bad dharmas already arisen are destroyed. He gives rise to a wish... 
and strives so that the good dharmas not yet arisen arise. He gives rise to a wish... and strives so that 
the good dharmas already arisen are maintained, preserved, developed, increased, cultivated and 
completed. 

7. What is right mindfulness? Here the monk dwells considering the body in the body, energetic, aware 
and mindful of controlling greed and sadness in the world. Similarly he dwells considering feeling in 
the feelings, mind in the mind and dharmas in the dharmas... 

8. What is right concentration? Here the monk, having eliminated desires, having eliminated bad 
dharmas, enters into the first trance, provided with examination, provided with judgment, resulting 
from detachment, which is joy and happiness. - By the suppression of examination and judgment, he 
enters into the second trance, inner peace, one-pointedness of mind, without examination and 
judgment, arisen from concentration, which is joy and bliss. - By renouncing joy, he dwells 
equanimous, reflective, aware; he experiences bliss in his body; he enters into the third trance where 
the saints say that he is ‘equanimous, reflective, dwelling in bliss’. - By cessation of bliss and by 
cessation of suffering, by the previous suppression of joy and sadness, he enters into the fourth trance, 
free of suffering and bliss, purified in renunciation and reflection. 

We may note that the definitions of samyagvyayama (no. 6) and samyaksmrti (no. 7) given here are the 
same, respectively, as the definitions given above of the four samyakpradhanas and the four 
smrtyupasthanas. 

For an original definition of the eight margangas, see Arthaviniscaya, p. 573-575. 
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III. THE AUXILIARIES IN THE ABHIDHARMA 


Of the eighteen treatises contained in the Pali Vihanga, the eighth, ninth, tenth and eleventh are dedicated 
to the five classes of bodhipdkshikas respectively: the smrtyupasthdnas (p. 193-207), the samyakpradhanas 
(p. 208-215), the rddhipddas (p. 216-226), the sambodhyahgas (p. 227-234) and the mdrgdhgas (p. 235- 
243). Each treatise is made up of three parts: 1) the suttantabhdjaniya or literal explanations of the 
canonical sources; 2) the abhidhammabhdjaniya or scholastic explanations of the same sources; 3) the 
pahhdpucchaka or summary by means of questions and answers. 

The bodhipdksikas are often discussed in the Visuddhhimagga as well by Buddhaghosa who summarizes 
his views at the beginning of chapter XXII (ed. Warren, p. 582-585, tr. Nanamoli, p. 792-796). 

But in the second part of the present chapter, the Traite takes its inspiration solely from the Sarvastivadin- 
Vaibhasika sources and enunciates theories already described in the Satpadabhidharma (T 1553-1554), the 
Vibhasa (T 1545), the Amrtasara (T 1550-1552), the Abhidharmamrtarasa (T 1553), all texts dealing 
copiously with the bodhipdksikas. It seems that the Traite preferably consulted the Prakaranapada of 
Vasumitra (T 1541-42) which it cites twice under the heading of chapter VII, namely ‘the Thousand 
Difficulties’. 

The Sarvastivadin Abhidharma shows considerable progress in elaborating the doctrine of the auxiliaries in 
regard to the number of elements ( dravya ) entering into the constitution of the bodhipdksikas, their 
successive appearance in the course of practice of the Path and their distribution in the levels ( bhumi ) of 
birth or absorption. 

1. Elements making up the bodhipdksikas. - The Abhidharma authors rightly noted that although the 
canonical lists enumerate 37 bodhipdksikas, many of them are fundamentally the same. Thus, when the lists 
speak of samyakprahana, vvryendriya, vuyabala, vfryasambodhyahga and samyagvydydma, basically it is a 
matter of one and the same thing, exertion. This is why these authors were led to reducing the 37 
bodhipdksikas to a certain number of constitutive elements, i.e., faith, exertion, mindfulness, etc. The 
Vibhasa (T 1545, k. 96, p. 496a-b) hesitates between ten, eleven or twelve constitutive elements; the 
Abhidharmamrtarasa (T 1553, k. 2, p. 977cl 1-12; Reconstruction by Bhiksu Sastri, p. 116) settles for ten; 
the Kosa (VI, p. 283-284) has ten and the AbhidharmadTpa (p. 358) has eleven. Here the Traite also has ten. 

2. Successive appearance of the bodhipdksikas. - But if several auxiliaries are intrinsically the same, 
should we not accuse the canonical lists of having introduced fictional distinctions? No, for a given practice 
may have been practiced more or less efficaciously at different stages. This is why exertion, as it 
progresses, successively takes the name of samyakprahana, vfrendriya, vuyabala, vuyasambodhyahga and 
finally samyagvydydma. 

Since then, the authors of the Abhidharma were brought to determining the successive appearance of the 
seven classes of bodhipdksikas in the course of the various stages of the path: 
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1) The first class, that of the smrtyupasthanas, appears at the beginning stage ( adikaramika ). 

2) - 5) The four following classes appear during the preparatory Path (prayogamdrga ) or the practice 
of the four roots of good ( kusalamula ) ‘leading to penetration’ (nirvedhabhdgiya): 1) The four 
samyakpraghdnas , in the Heat ( usmagata ); 2) the four rddhipddas in the Summits ( murdhan ); 3) the 
five indriyas in the Patiences (ksanti); 4) the five balas in the Supreme worldly dharmas 
( laukikdgradharma ). 

6) The sixth class, that of the seven sambodhyahgas, develops in the Path of meditation 
(bhavanmarga). 

7) The seventh and last class, that of the eight margangas, appears in the Path of seeing 
(i darsanamarga ). 

Here, the Traite will not mention this classification although it appears in the Vibhasa (T 1545, k. 96, p. 
496c22-497a2), the Kosa (VI, p. 287-288), the AbhidharmadTpa (p. 362), etc. 

3. Distribution of the bodhipdksikas in the levels. - On the other hand, the Traite borrows textually from the 
Vibhhasa the paragraph on the distribution of the bodhipdksikas in the levels ( bhumi ). This distribution is 
also accepted by the Abhidharmamrta (T 1553, k. 2, p. 977c21-26; Reconstruction of Sastri, p. 117), the 
Kosa, VI, p. 291-292, and the AbhidharmadTpa, p. 365. 

In this entire section, the Traite shows its complete understanding of the Sarvastivadin Abhidharma. 


IV THE AUXILIAIRIE S IN THE MAHAYANA 


1. The Madhyamaka viewpoint 


Preliminary question. - From the beginning of this chapter, the Traite is confronted with an objection of 
principle. The auxiliaries of Bodhi that lead directly to nirvana are of interest primarily to the sravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas whose aspirations concern nirvana. But can we say that they also concern bodhisattvas 
who delay their nirvana indefinitely in order to dedicate themselves to the welfare and happiness of beings? 

The answer of the Traite is categorical: the bodhisapdksikas concern the bodhisattvas as well as the 
sravakas and pratyekabuddhas and consequently are relevant to the three Vehicles. 

Some arguments drawn from scripture and reasoning support this thesis: 

1. In the Great Prajnas (Pancavimsati, p. 194-223; Satasahasrika, p. 1405-1473), there is a long chapter 
dedicated to the constitutive elements of the Mahayana. These are the six pdramitds , the twenty sunyatds, 
the one hundred and twelve samddhis , the twenty-one practices, the forty-three dharammukhas and the ten 
bhumis. The seven classes of bodhipdksikas are placed at the head of the twenty-one practices 
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(Pancavimsati, p. 203-308; Satasahasrika, p. 1427-1439). This is proof that the bodhipaksikas are an 
essential part of the Greater Vehicle and must be practiced in some way by the bodhisattvas. 

Other Mahayanasutras may be called upon as witness. Thus the Avatamsaka (T 278, k. 38, p. 640a27-28; T 
279, k. 54, p. 286c24-25) makes the seventh of the ten gardens frequented by the bodhisattvas to be the six 
paramitas, the three samgrahavastus and the thirty-seven bodhipaksikas. In its section on the Dasabhumika 
(p. 38-39, 42, 57), the same Avatamsaka comments that the bodhisattva practices ( bhdvayati ) the 
bodhipaksikas as early as the fourth bhum i, purifies them by the view of sameness ( samatd ) in the fifth and 
fulfills them completely ( paripurayati) in the seventh. 

Similarly,the Bodh. bhumi (p.342) section of the Yogacarabhumi, describes the Arcismatl, the fourth 
bodhisattva level, as the level ‘associated with the auxiliaries’ ( bodhipdkshyapratisamyukta ). 

2. We also know from reasoning that the bodhipaksikas are a part of the bodhisattva path, the intent of 
which is to save beings and lead them to nirvana. But there is no nirvana without bodhi, and bodhi can be 
attained only by practice of the Path ( mdrgabhdvana ) with all the auxiliaries of bodhi ( bodhipdksika 
dharma). It is thus necessary that the bodhisattva fulfill them completely (paripur) himself in order that he 
can teach them to others. But although he fully completes them (paripurayati ), he does not realize ( na 
sdksdtkaroti ) them immediately for, if he did that, he would enter into nirvana immediately. He means, 
however, in his great compassion imitating the Buddhas, to stay in samsara for a long time in order to ripen 
(paripdcana ) the greatest possible number of beings. Established in the perfection of wisdom 
(prajndpdramitd), he knows that samsara is identical with nirvana, but that does not prevent him in any 
way from perfecting beings by the practice of the Path. This is why ‘his wisdom is accompanied by skillful 
means, and his skillful means is accompanied by wisdom’ (updyasahitd prajna, prajndsahita updyah). 

The Traite will develop considerations of this type in the first section of this chapter. But although the 
bodhisattva shares the thirty-seven auxiliaries with the sravaka and the pratyekabuddha, he practices them 
in quite a different spirit. This is what the Traite will set out to show in the third section of the chapter. 


View and aim of the bodhisattva in the practice of the auxiliaries. - Two passages of the Great Prajnas are 
involved here: 

1. Pancavimsati, p. 146-147; Satasahasrika, p. 841-842. - The bodhisattva clings ( nopalabhate ) to no 
dharma in general nor to any class of bodhipdksika in particular because of their absolute purity 
(atyantavisuddhitdm updddya). This purity is a non-arising (anutppdda), a non-manifestation 
(.aprddurbhdva ), an absence of clinging ( anupalambha ), a non-activity ( anabhisamskdra ). Things do not 
exist (na samvidyante ) as worldly fools would like to believe (yathd bdlaprthagjand abhinivistdh); things 
exist by not existing (yathd na samvidyante tathd samvidyante). Consequently, because they exist only out 
of ignorance, they are called (the result) of ignorance (evam asamvidyamdnds tenocyate vidyeti). 

2. Satasahasrika, p. 56-57. - Dharmas in general and the seven categories of bodhipaksikas in particular 
must be completely fulfilled ( paripurayitavya ) by the bodhisattva who abides in the perfection of wisdom 
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by a method of non-abiding ( bodhisattvena prajnaparamitayam sthitvasthanayogena) basing himself on the 
impossibility of their being apprehended (, anupalabdhitam upaddya). 

The Traite has defined the method of non-abiding ( asthdnayoga ) above (p. 656F): it consists of not 
grasping any characteristic (; nimitta ) in things. The translation of anupalabdhi and anupalabdhita, rendered 
in Tibetan by mi dmigs pa and in Chinese by won so to, is very tricky. In his Materials for a Dictionary, p. 
35, Prof. E. Conze proposes different translations such as no(n)-apprehension, impossibility of 
apprehending, that cannot be got at, etc., and he cannot be blamed for sticking to the purely literal meaning. 
However, I [Lamotte] think that the understanding of the term is much vaster than may be given to it by 
understanding the etymology. A dharma is anupalabhda, non-apprehended, not only because it is not 
grasped by any faculty whatsoever, but also as a result of its basic non-existence which puts it beyond the 
range of any clinging. For my part, the ultimate meaning of anupalabdhi and anupalambha is pure and 
simple non-existence. We may cautiously say, with J. May {CandrakTrti, p. 167) that the 
anupaladhasvabhdva dharma is that which is not perceived as existing in itself. 

The two passages of the Prajnas that have just been presented permit the attitude of the bodhisattva towards 
the thirty-seven bodhipdksikas to be defined: 


1. For the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas, the atman, the individual, does not exist in itself, but things 
{dharma) exist as they are produced by causes. For the bodhisattva, on the other hand, there is neither 
atman nor dharma, and it is from the twofold perspective of pudgala- and dharmanairatmya that he 
‘completely fulfills’ ( paripurayati ) the auxiliaries of bodhi ‘by being based on their non-existence 1 
{anupalabdhitam upaddya). 

The Traite as well will dedicate the third section of the present chapter to showing that the bodhipdksikas 
operate within emptiness. The body, feelings, mind and dharmas, the objects of the four smrtyupasthdnas, 
are not only without self ( andtman ) and without ‘mine’ ( andtnuya ), but also non-existent ( asat ). The four 
samyakpradhdnas and the four rddhipddas are empty {sunya) and without basis ( apratisthdna ). The five 
indriyas and the five balas are applied to empty {sunya) dharmas, without characteristics (dnimitta) and are 
of no interest {apranihita). The seven sambodhyahgas illuminate the True nature {bhutalaksana) of things, 
namely, pure and simple non-existence. Finally, the eight mdrgdhgas lead to total absence of mind, speech 
and action. 

2. The sravakas and pratyekabuddhas who aspire to bodhi and nirvana ‘realize’ (sdksdtkurvanti) the 
bodhipdksikas regarded as leading to it. On the other hand, the bodhisattva, wishing to remain in samsara in 
order to work for the benefit and happiness of all beings, keeps from realizing the dharmas that would have 
the effect of making this task impossible and in which he does not believe. If he does ‘completely fulfill’ 
them {paripurayati ), it is not for himself but for a purely altruistic end, to teach them to beings destined to 
be converted by way of the Vehicle of the sravakas. For the bodhisattva, the bodhipdksikas are merely 
skillful means {updya) to be used according to the circumstances. 
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By this twofold attitude of theoretical refusal and practical acceptance, the bodhisattva remains faithful to 
his plan, namely, prajhd accompanied by updya and vice versa. 

2. The Vijnanavadin viewpoint 


In contrast to the Prajnaparamita and the Madhyamaka of which the Traite is here the spokesman, the 
Vijnanavadin school is of the opinion that the True nature of dharmas is not pure and simple non-existence 
but a True manner of being ( bhutatathatd) and that the practice of the bodhipdksikas allows its attainment. 

To illustrate this point of view, a passage from the Bodh. bhumi, p. 259, is cited: 

Bodhisattva updyaparigrhitena jnanena ... iyam asya pdramdrthikTkdydnupasyand. 

Transl. - By means of wisdom incorporating skillful means, the bodhisattva understands fully the thirty- 
seven auxiliaries but does not realize them; and he understands them fully from the point of view of both 
Vehicles, namely, the point of view of the sravaka Vehicle and the point of view of the Greater Vehicle. 

From the point of view of the sravaka Vehicle, he understands precisely those that have been explained 
completely in (the chapter) on the sravaka level to which reference will be made (T 1579, k. 21-34, p. 395c- 
477c; cf. A. Wayman, A report on the Srdvaka-Bhumi and its Author Asahga, J. Bihar research Soc., XLII, 
2-4, P{arts 3-4, 1956, p. 1-14). 

But how does the bodhisattva understand exactly the thirty-seven auxiliaries of enlightenment from the 
point of view of the Greater Vehicle? Here the bodhisattva abides considering the body in the body, but he 
does not conceive the body as being body [which is the viewpoint of the sravakas], nor as not existing in 
any way whatsoever [which is the viewpoint of the Madhyamikas]; but he understands exactly the manner 
of existence of the inexpressible nature of the body [which is the viewpoint of the Vijnanavadins]. That is 
the bodhisattva’s consideration of the body in the absolute sense. 


[k. 19, p. 197b] (p. 1137F) 

Sutra (cf. Pancavimsati, p. 19, 1. 12-15; Satasahasrika, p. 56, 1. 9-57, 1. 10). -The bodhisattva-mahasattva 
who abides in the perfection of wisdom by the method of non-abiding should, without producing them, 
complete perfect [the following} ( Prajndpdramitdyam sthitvd bodhisattvena 

mahdsattvendsthdnayogendnutpddanatah paripurayaitvydh): 

1. the four foundations of mindfulness ( catvdri smrtyupasthdndni), 

2. the four right efforts ( catvdri samyakpradhdnani), 

3. the four bases of magical power ( catvdra rddhipdddh), 

4. the five faculties ( pancendriydm), 
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5. the five strengths (panca baldni), 

6. the seven members of enlightenment (sapta bodhyahgdni), 

7. the eight members of the Path ( astdhgamdrga ). 


Sastra. - 


First Part THE AUXILIARIES BELONG TO THE GREATER 
VEHICLE AS WELL 


Question. - The thirty-seven auxiliaries (pdksika ) are the path ( mdrga ) of the sravaka and pratyekabuddha; 
the six perfections ( paramita) are the path of the bodhisattva-mahasattva. Then why speak of things 
concerning only the sravaka when dealing with the bodhisattva? 

Answer. - 1. The bodhisattva-mahasattva must practice the paths of all the good dharmas. Thus the Buddha 
said to Subhuti: “The bodhisattva-mahasattva who practices the Prajnaparamita should practice the paths of 
all the good dharmas, from the level of sharp wisdom ( suska- or suklavipasyanabhumi) up to the level of 
the Buddhas ( buddhabhumi ). He must practice ( siksitavyam ) the first nine levels but not realize them 
( saksatkartavyam ); as for the level of the Buddhas, he must practice and realize it.”™ 

70 Free quotation of the Prajnaparamita in the Dasabhiimiparivarta (cf. Pancavimsati, p. 225; Sata., p. 

1473: Yad bodhisattvo mahasattva upayakausalyena sai'vdsu pdramita.su caran saptatrimsad 
bodhipdksesu dharmesu siksito ‘pramanadhyandrupyasamapattisu caran 

dasatathhgatabalapratisamvitsv astadasavenikesu buddhadharmesu caran suklapasyanabhumim 
gotrabhumim darsanabhumim tanubhumim vitaragabhumim krtavibhumim sravakabhuim 
pratyekabuddhabhumim bodhisattvabhumim bodhisattvo mahasattvo ‘tikramya etd navabhumir 
atikramya buddhabhumau pratisthate, iyam bodhisattvasya mahdsattvasya dasamTbhumih. 

Transl. - “When the bodhisattva-mahasattva, with his skillful means, practices all the 
perfections, practices the thirty-seven auxiliaries of enlightenment, practices the [four] limitless ones, the 
trances and the formless absorptions, practices the ten strengths of the Tathagata, the [four] unhindered 
knowledges and the eighteen special attributes of the Buddhas, when he goes beyond nine levels, 
namely, the level of clear seeing, the level of the spiritual lineage, the level of the eighth saint, the level 
of seeing, the refined (?) level, the level of renunciation, the level of the one who has finished his career, 
the level of the sravaka, the level of the pratyekabuddha and the level of the bodhisattva, when he is 
established in the level of the Buddha, that is the level of the bodhisattva-mahasattva.” 

The ten levels cited here are the levels common ( sdddhdranabhumi ) to both vehicles. On this 
subject, see Suramgamasamadhi, p. 248-251, note. The Sarvastivadin treatises are not unaware of them, 
as Prof. A. Hirakawa has shown in The Rise of Mahdydna Buddhism, Memoirs of the Research Dept, of 
the Tokyo Bunko, No. 22, 1963, p. 67-68. 
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2. Moreover, where is it said that the thirty-seven auxiliaries are the qualities of sravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas alone and do not constitute the path of the bodhisattva? In this Prajnaparamitasutra, in the 
chapter entitled Mahayana, the Buddha says that [the thirty-seven auxiliaries], from the four foundations of 
[197c] mindfulness ( smrtyupasthana ) up to the eight members of the noble path (aryastangamarga) are 
contained in the Three Baskets ( tripitaka ) of the Greater Vehicle;^! but he does not say that the thirty- 
seven auxiliaries are things exclusively ( kevalam ) concerning the Lesser Vehicle. 

In his great loving-kindness ( mahdmaitri ), the Buddha preached the thirty-seven auxiliaries that are the 
path to nirvana. In accordance with the vows ( pranidhana ) of beings, in accordance with karmic causes and 
conditions ( hetupratyaya ), each finds his own path. The person who seeks (paiyesate) to be a sravaka finds 
the sravaka path; the person who has planted the roots of good ( kusalamula ) of the pratyekabuddha finds 
the pratyekabuddha path; the person who seeks the bodhi of the Buddhas finds the Buddha path. 

According to his previous vows ( purvapranidhana ) and the shaipness (tiksna) or dullness ( mrdu ) of his 
faculties ( indriya ), the person has great compassion (mahakaruna) or does not have great compassion. 
Similarly, when the naga king (raja) makes rain ( vrsti ) to fall, it rains on the earth everywhere 
indiscriminately (nirvisesam); the big trees (mahavrksa) and the large plants (mahatrna) receive a lot of 
rain because of their big roots ( mula)\ the small trees ( alpavrksa ) and the small plants ( alpatrna ) receive 
but little because of their small roots. 

Question. - So be it. Nowhere is it said that the thirty-seven auxiliaries are exclusively the path of the 
sravakas and pratyekabuddhas and are not the path of the bodhisattvas, but it can be known by rational 
induction. The bodhisattva who remains in samsara and the five destinies (pahcagati ) for a long time does 
not get nirvana quickly. And yet the thirty-seven auxiliaries are presented only as adjuvants to nirvana, 
whereas the perfections ( paramita) and the great compassion ( mahakaruna) of the bodhisattvas are not. 
This is why we know that [the thirty-seven auxiliaries] are not the bodhisattva path. 

Answer. - 1. Although the bodhisattva remains in samsara for a long time, he must know the True Path 
(bhutamarga) and the false paths ( abhutamdrga ), the world ( samsara ) and nirvana. Knowing that, he 
makes his great vow ( mahdpranidhdna ): “Beings are worthy of compassion; I must save them and bring 
them to unconditioned (asamskrtapada) safety.” The bodhisattva who practices the perfections (paramita) 
is able, by means of this true dharma (bhiitadharma), to reach the Bodhi of the Buddhas. But although he 
practices and understands this dharma, he has not yet fulfilled the six perfections and this is why he does 
not immediately realize (na sdksdtkaroti) this true dharma. 

Thus the Buddha said: “It is like [an archer] who, raising his head, shoots his arrows into the air (urdhvam 
kandam ksipati ): the arrows support each other so that they do not fall to earth. In the same way, the 
bodhisattva, taking the arrow of the Prajnaparamita, shoots it into the air at the three gates of deliverance 


71 Actually the Prajnaparamita, in the chapter on the Mahayana, mentions the thirty-seven 
bodhipdksikas, from the four smrityupasthanas to the dstdngamdrgas, among the Mahayana practices 
(cf. Pancavimsati, p. 203-208; Sata. P. 1427-1439). 
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(vimoksamukha ); then, taking the arrow of skillful means ( upaya ), he shoots it at the arrow of Prajna so that 
it does not fall on the ground of nirvana.”^ 


72 Astasahasrika, p. 374 (ed. U. Wogihara, p. 755): Tadyathdpi sdma Subhute balavdn isvastrdcdiya 
isvastrasiksiksayam susiksitah suparinisthitah. sa urdhvam kdndam ksiped urdhvam kdndam ksiptvd 
tadanyaih kdndais tat kdndam bhuman patatpratinivarayed vdrayet, tasya paurvakasya kdndasya 
kdndaparamparayd bhuman patanam na dadydt. tdvat tat kdndam bhumau na patet ydvan ndkdhksed 
aho batedam kdndam blmmau pated iti. evam eva Subhute bodisattvo mahdsattvah prajndparamitdyam 
carann updyakausalyaparigrlntas tdvat tarn paramam bhutakotim na sdksdtkaroti ydvan na tdni 
kusalamuldny anuttarayam samyaksambodhau paripakvdni suparipakvdni. yadd tdni kusalamuldny 
anuttarayam samyaksambodhau paripakvdni bhavanti suparipakvdni, tadd tarn paramam bhutakotim 
sdksdtkaroti. 

Transl. - “It is, O Subhuti, as if a powerful master archer, well practiced and well versed in the 
practice of shooting the bow, shot an arrow into the air and, having shot one arrow into the air prevented, 
by means of other arrows, this arrow from falling to the ground, by means of a series of arrows, 
prevented the first arrow from falling to the ground: this first arrow would not fall to the ground as long 
as the master archer did not consent to its falling to the ground. In the same way, O Subhuti, the 
bodhisattva-mahasattva, progressing in the perfection of wisdom and endowed with skillful means, does 
not realize the supreme summit of the real (i.e., nirvana) as long as these roots of good are not ripe, are 
not indeed ripened by supreme complete enlightenment. But when these roots of good are ripe, are 
indeed ripened for supreme complete enlightenment, then he realizes this supreme summit of the real.” 

The example of the master-archer appears in every version of the Prajna: Astasahasrika T 224, 
k. 7, p. 458cl6; T 225, k. 4,p. 497cl0; T 226, k. 5, p. 531cll; T 227, k. 7, p. 560al6; T 228, k. 18, p. 
649c8; Pancavimsati, T 221, k. 14, p. 94c21; T 223, k. 18, p. 350c3; T 220, t. VII, k. 452, p. 281a9; 
Astadasa, T 220, t. VII, k. 517, p. 646c 19. 

The same example is summed up in the Ratnagunasamcaya, XX, 9-10, p. 74, as follows: 
Isvastrasita yathd purusordha kdndam 
ksepitva anya puna kdndaparamparena/ 
patandya tasya purimasya na deya bhumim 
dkdhksamdna purusasya pataye kdndam// 

Evam eva prajndvarapdramitdm caranto 
prajnd-updyabalarddhivicdramdno/ 
tdvan na tarn paramasunyata prdpunoti 
ydvan na te kusalamula bhavanti purndh// 

Transl. - “It is as if a man practiced in shooting the bow shot an arrow into the air and then, by 
means of a series of other arrows, did not allow the first arrow to fall: but if the man so wished, the arrow 
could fall. In the same way, the person who practices wisdom, the best perfection, and who practices 
wisdom and skillful means, the strengths and magic, would not take this supreme emptiness as long as 
these roots of good are not fulfilled.” 
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2. Furthermore, if, as you have said, the bodhisattva abides for a long time in samsara, he must undergo all 
the physical and mental sufferings (ndnavidha kdyikacaitasikaduhkha). If he has not attained true 
knowledge ( bhutajndna ), how could he endure these things? This is why the bodhisattva-mahasattva seeks 
the auxiliaries to enlightenment ( bodhipdksika ) and true knowledge. From then on he can transform 
( parinamitum ) the world ( samsara ) into the fruits of the path (mdrgaphala ) and into nirvana by the power 
of Prajnaparamita. Why? The threefold world ( traidhdtuka ) is the result of a complex of causes and 
conditions ( sdmagrija ). That which is born from this complex has no intrinsic nature (,svabhava ); having no 
intrinsic nature, it is empty (simya ). Empty, it is ungraspable ( agrdhya ). The ungraspable is nirvana. This is 
why [the Prajnaparamita] says here: “The bodhisattva-mahasattva who abides in the perfection of wisdom 
by the method of non-abiding must, without producing them, fulfill the four foundations of mindfulness 
( smrtyupasthdna).”H 

3, Furthermore, in the sravaka and praykabuddha system, it is not said [198a] that samsara and nirvana are 
the same. Why? Because their wisdom (prajnd) does not penetrate dharmas deeply. In the bodhisattva 
system, it is said that samsara and nirvana are identical because their wisdom deeply penetrates dharmas. 

Thus the Buddha said to Subhuti: “Form is emptiness and emptiness is form ( rupam eva sunyatd 
sunyataiva rupam ); feelings (vedand), ideas (samjnd), formations ( samskdra) and consciousnesses 
(vijnana) are emptiness, and emptiness is feelings, ideas, formations and consciousnesses. Emptiness is 
nirvana and nirvana is emptiness {sunyataiva nirvanam, nirvanam eva sunyatd). ”74 

The Madhyamakasastra also says: 

Nirvana is no different from samsara, 

Samsara is no different from nirvana. 

The limit of nirvana and the limit of samsara 

Are the same limit, for there is no difference. 75 

Having fond this True nature ( bhutalaksana ), the bodhisattva-mahasattva is not disgusted with samsara and 
not pleased with nirvana. The thirty-seven auxiliaries are the ground of true knowledge ( bhutajnanabhumi ). 


73 Pancavimsati, p. 1137. 

74 Pancavimsati, p. 38: Rupam eva sunyatd, vedanaiva sunyatd, samjnaiva sunyatd, samskdra eva 
sunyatd, vijndnam eva sunyatd; sunyataiva rupam, sunyataiva vedand, sunyataiva samjnd, sunyataiva 
samskdrdh, sunyataiva vijndnam. 

This is a stock phrase endlessly repeated in the Prajnas: Pancavimsati, T 222, k. 1, p. 221cl, p. 
223al4; k. 3, p. 235all. Other references above, p. 1112F, n. 2. 

75 Madh. karika, XXV, 19-20; Madh. vrtti, p. 535; T 1564, k. 4, p. 36a4-ll: 

Na samsmarasya nirvanat kimcid asti visesam/ 
na nirvanasya samsdrdt kimcid asti visesanam// 
nirvanasya ca yd kotih samsaranasya ca/ 
na tayor anstaram kimcid susuksmam api vidyate// 
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Second part THE AUXILIARIES ACCORDING TO THE 
ABHIDHARMA (p. 1143F) 

I. NUMBER OF AUXILIARIES 

Question. - Since the four foundations of mindfulness ( smrtyupasthana ) suffice to obtain the path 
(marga)76 why talk about thirty-seven auxiliaries? Would it be for the sake of abridgment ( samksiptena 
desand) that you speak of the four foundations of mindfulness and for the sake of expansion ( vistarena 
desana ),77 that you speak of the thirty-seven auxiliaries? Then that is not correct ( ayukta ) because, if one 
wants to expand, there would be innumerable ( apramdnapaksa ) auxiliaries. 

Answer. - 1. Although the four foundations of mindfulness are sufficient to attain the path, the four right 
efforts ( samyakpradhdna ) and the other auxiliary dharmas must also be preached. Why? Among beings, 
minds ( citta ) are multiple ( ndndvidha ) and varied ( visama ); their fetters ( samyojana ) and the things that 
they love and those to which they are unattached also are multiple. 


76 The fourth noble Truth concerning the path to the cessation of suffering is so complex that it consists 
not only of the eightfold path ( astdngamdrga ) preached by the Buddha but also the thirty-seven 
auxiliaries to enlightenment ( bodhipdksika ) and a whole infinity of dharmas. 

The person who raises the objection is here contesting the need to speak of the thirty-seven 
auxiliaries in detail, as some of them are enough to lead to nirvana This is mainly the case of the four 
foundations of mindfulness since the Buddha stated in the Majjhima I, p. 63: 

Ehayano ayam bhikklmve sattanam visuddhiyd sokaparividdavavam satikkamdya 
dukkhadomanassdnam attlmgamdya ndyassa adhigamaya nibbdnassa sacchikiriyaya, yadidam cattdro 
satipatthdnd ti. - “There is one single way, O monks, leading to the purification of beings, to the 
transcending of sorrow and lamentation, to the disappearance of suffering and sadness, to the attainment 
of knowledge and realization of nirvana; this is the four foundations of mindfulness.” 

But the objection does not hold, for although the smrtyupasthanas and the other auxiliaries to 
enlightenment constitute paths that are sufficient to the attainment of enlightenment, they are not suitable 
for all adepts indiscriminately: each must choose the one best suited to his own capacities and aptitude. 
Hence the need to propose a complete listing of auxiliaries to adepts without, however, excluding an 
infinity of other practices which will make up the object of chapters XXXII to XXXVIII. 

77 The Dharma may be preached in an abbreviated form ( samksiptena ) or in a long form ( vistarena ): cf. 
Anguttara, I, p. 53; II, p. 189. 
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Although it is a single truth ( ekdrtha ) and is of a single nature ( ekalaksana ), the Buddhadharma is 
expressed in distinct explanations ( sambhinnadesana ): twelve classes of texts 
(dvadasangadharmapravacana) and eighty-four thousand dharmas ( catursftisahasradharmaskandha). If 
it were otherwise, after having preached the four noble Truths (diyasatya) in the course of their first 
sermon, the Buddhas should stop and should preach nothing more. Because there are beings who detest 
suffering ( duhkha ) and love happiness {sukha), the Buddhas preach the four truths: 1) physical and mental 
dharmas, etc. ( kdyikacaitasikddidharma ) are all suffering and have no happiness ( sukha ); 2) the causes and 
conditions ( hetupratyaya) of this suffering are craving (trsnd) and the other passions ( klesa ); 3) the 
cessation of this suffering ( duhkhanirodha ) is called nirvana; 4) the way to reach nirvana is the Path 
(marga). 

There are beings who, as a result of worries ( bahucintd), distractions ( viksiptacitta ) and misunderstanding 
{viparydsa), cling ( abhinivisante ) to the body ( kdya ), feelings {vedand), the mind ( citta ) and things and lead 
a bad life ( mithydcdra ). For these people the Buddhas preach the four foundations of mindfulness 
( smrtyupasthdna ). It is the same for the other [auxiliary] dharmas of the Path: each of them is preached to a 
certain type of being. It is like a master physician (bhaisajyagu.ru) who cannot cure all sickness with a 
single drug ( bhasajya ): sicknesses ( vyddhi ) are dissimilar and the remedy to be applied is not single. In the 
same way, the Buddha adapts himself to the various types of mental illnesses ( cittavyddhi ) from which 
beings suffer and cures them with different remedies. 

Sometimes the Buddha saves beings by preaching only one thing. Thus the Buddha said to a bhiksu: “This 
is not yours, do not grasp it ( na tdvakam, tan ma grhdna ).” - The bhiksu said: “I know it already, O 
Bhagavat.” - The Bhagavat replied: “What do you know?” - The bhiksu answered: “Dharmas are not 
‘mine’ (dtmfyd); they should not be grasped.”79 

Sometimes the Buddha saves beings by means of two things, concentration ( samddhi ) and wisdom 
( prajnd). Sometimes, by three things, morality {sila), concetration and wisdom. Sometimes by four things, 
the four foundations of mindfulness ( smrityupasthdna ). 

[198b] Thus, although the four foundations of mindfulness are enough to attain the Path, there are other 
dharmas that differ in practice (dcdra), concepts ( vikalpa ), quantity and point of view. This is why the four 
right efforts ( samyakpradhdna ) and the other [auxiliary] dharmas must also be preached. 

2. Furthermore, the bodhisattva-mahasattvas have a power of faith ( sraddhdbala ) so great that they save all 
beings, and so the Buddha preaches the thirty-seven auxiliaries to them simultaneously. And although he 


Two different classifications of the Buddhist scriptures already mentioned above (p. 27F, 560F). For 
details see F. Lamotte, Histoire du bouddhisme indien, p. 157-163. 

79 Natumhakasutta in Samyutta, III, p. 33-34, and Tsa a han, T 99, no, 269, k. 10, p. 706. repeated in 
the Alagaddupamasutta in Majjhima, I, p. 140-141: Yam bhikkhave na tumhdkam tam pajahatha, tam vo 
pahTnam digharattam hitdya sukhaya bhavissati. Kin ca bhikkhave na tumhdkam: Rupam bhikkhave na 
tumhdkam, tam pajahatha, tam vo pahmam digharattam hitdya sukhaya bhavissati. Vedand pe. Sand pe. 
Sankhdrd pe, Vihhanam pe. 
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preaches other dharmas favorable to the Path, such as the ten concepts ( dasasamjna ) 8 ^, etc., all are 
included ( samgrhfta ) in the thirty-seven auxiliaries. These thirty-seven are a collection of all the remedies 
(sai’vabhaisajyasasamsarga) that can cure all the illnesses ( vyddhi) of beings. This is why it is not 
necessary to multiply the auxiliaries to the Path infinitely. Similarly, although the Buddha possesses 
innumerable powers ( ba/a ), we speak only of ten powers, for they are enough to save beings. 


II. THE ELEMENTS CONSTITUTING THE THIRTY-SEVEN AUXILIARIES 

These thirty-seven auxiliaries have ten things (dravya)^^ as roots (inula). What are these ten? 1) Faith 
(sraddhd), 2) morality (sila), 3) thought ( samkalpa ), 4) exertion ( virya ), 5) mindfulness ( smrti ), 6) 
concentration ( samddhi ), 7) wisdom ( prajna), 8) relaxation (prasrabdhi ) 8 ^, 9) joy, (priti ), 10) equanimity 
(upeksd). 

1) Faith (sraddhd) constitutes: a. the faculty of faith (sraddhendriya)\ b. the power of faith (sraddhdbala). 

2) Morality (sila) constitutes: a. right speech (samyagvac); b. right action (samyakkanndnta); c. right 
livelihood (samyagdjfva). 

3) Thought (samkalpa) constitutes: right thinking (samyaksamkalpa).] 

4) Exertion (virya) constitutes: a. the four right efforts ( samyakpradhdna ); b. the faculty of exertion 
(viryendriya); c. the power of exertion (viryabala); d. the factor-of-enlightenment called exertion 
(viryasambodhyahga); e. the [factor-of-the path] called right effort (samyagvydydma). 

5) Mindfulness (smrti) constitutes: a. the faculty of mindfulness (smrtindriya); b. the power of mindfulness 
(smrtibala); c. the factor-of-enlightenment called mindfulness ( smrtisambodhyanga ); d. the [factor-of-the- 
path] called right mindfulness (samyaksmrti). 

6) Concentration (samddhi) constitutes: a. the four foundations of magical power (rddhipdda)\ b. the 
faculty of concentration (samddhindriya); c. the power of concentration (samddhibala); d. the factor-of- 
enlightenment called concentration (samddhisambodhyahga)', e. the [factor-of-the-path] called right 
concentration (samyaksamddhi). 


80 See below, chap. XXXVII. 

8 1 According to the Vibhasa (T 1545, k. 96, p. 496 a-b), the thirty-seven auxiliaries consist of ten, 
eleven or twelve constitutive elements: according to the Abhidharmamrta (1553, k. 2, p. 977cll-12) and 
Kosa (VI, p. 283-284), ten; according to the Abhidharmadlpa (p. 358), eleven. 

8 - This is cittaprasrabdhi, ‘the dharma by means of which the mind is skillful, light, capable’: cf. Kosa. 
II, p. 157. Kumarajlva renders prasrabdhi here by tch ’ou “to get rid of?”; the translation k ’ing-ngan 
Tightness-peace’ adopted by Hiuan-tsang in his version of the Kosa (T 1558, k. 2, p. 7c7; k. 4, p. 19b6; 
k. 12, p. 67al-2; k. 25, p. 132b 11; k. 28, p. 147al3) seems preferable. 
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7) Wisdom ( prajna) constitutes: a. the four foundations of mindfulness ( smrtyupasthana ); b. the faculty of 
wisdom ( prajnendriya ); c. the power of wisdom ( prajnabala ); d. the factor-of-enlightenment called 
discernment of dharmas (, dharmapravicayasambodhyanga ); e. the [factor-of-the-path] called right view 
(samyagdrsti). 

8) Relaxation {prasrabdhi ) constitutes the factor-of-enlightenment called relaxation 

( prasrabdhisambodhyanga ). 

9) Joy ( priti ) constitutes the factor-of-enlightenment called joy {pntisambodhyahga ). 

10) Equanimity ( upeksa) constitutes the factor-of-enlightenment called equanimity 

( upeksdsambodhyahgaj ].83 

III. THE SEVEN CLASSES OF AUXILIARIES 

1. The dharmas where mindfulness ( smrti ) is focused ( upatisthati ) on the objects of knowledge 
(prajnalambana ) are called ‘foundations ofmmdfulness’ismrtyupasthdna). 

2. Those that destroy bad dharmas and move in the right path ( samyagmdrga ) are called ‘right effort’ 
(samyakpradhdnd). 

3. When the concentrated mind {pragrhftacitta) stops worrying (dsvasiti) about things (alambana), there is 
‘foundations of magical power’ (rddhipdda). 

4. When a mind of dull knowledge (.mrdujnanacitta) is acquired, there is ‘faculties’ ( indriya ).84 

5. When a mind of sharp knowledge ( tiksnajnanacitta) is acquired, there is ‘powers’ ( bcda ).85 

6. By the practice of the path of meditation ( bhdvandmdrgavydpdra ), there is ‘[factors] of enlightenment’ 
(sambodhyahga). 

7. By the practice of the path of seeing (, darsanamargavyapara ), there is ‘[factors] of the path’ ( mdrgdnga ). 


IV. ORDER OF THE THIRTY-SEVEN AUXILIARIES 

Question._ First we must speak about the [factors] of the path {mdrgdnga). Why? Because only after 
having traveled the path are the good dharmas acquired. Thus, a person first travels over a road and later 
arrives at his destination. Here, by what mistake {vipaiydsa) do you first speak of the four foundations of 
mindfulness ( smrtyupasthana ) and only at the end, of the eight factors of the path {mdrgdnga)! 


83 The text in square brackets is taken from Kosa, VI, p. 284, so as to complete the list. 

84 The punctuation in Taisho is defective, the period should be placed between ken and li. 

83 Sraddhd, vfrya, smrti and prajna are called faculties {indriya) when they are weak, called powers or 
strengths {bala) when they are strong; cf. Kosa, VI, p. 286. 

8^ For the logical and chronological order of the seven classes of auxiliaries, cf. Kosa, VI, p. 288-290. 
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Answer. - It is not a mistake ( viparyasa ). The thirty-seven auxiliaries are involved as soon as one wants to 
enter onto the Path. 

1. Thus, when the yogin goes to the teacher (dcdiya) and hears the teaching on the Path ( mdrgadhanna ) 
from him, first he uses his mindfulness ( smrti ) to retain ( dhdrana ) this teaching: that moment is called 
‘foundation of mindfulness’ ( smrtyupasthdna ). 

2. When he has retained and followed this teaching, the yogin who is looking for the fruit (phalapaiyesin ) 
practices with exertion (viryenaprayunjate ): this is called ‘right effort’ (samyakpradhdna). 

3. As a result of this expenditure of energy (bahuvirya), his mind is distracted ( viksipta ). He concentrates 
his mind ( cittam pragrhnati ) and controls it ( damayati ): this is called ‘foundation of magical power’ 
(rddhipdda). 

4. His mind being tamed ( ddnta ), he produces the ‘five faculties’ {pancendriya). 

a. The True nature ( bhutalaksana) of dharmas is very profound ( atigambhvra ) and difficult to probe 
(i durvigdhya ), but by means of the faculty of faith ( sraddhendriya ), he believes in it: this is called the 
‘faculty of faith’ ( sraddhendriya ). 

b. He does not spare his own life ( kdyajmta ) and seeks enlightenment ( bodhim paiyesate) wholeheartedly 
( ekacittena ): this is called ‘faculty of exertion’ ( viryendriya ). 

c. He constantly thinks about the Bodhi of the Buddhas and does not think about anything else: this is 
called the ‘faculty of mindfulness’ ( smrtmdriya ). 

d. He always concentrates his mind on Bodhi: this is called the ‘faculty of concentration’ ( samddhmdriya ). 

e. He considers ( samanupasyati ) the four truths and the True nature ( bhutalakshana ): this is called the 
‘faculty of wisdom’ ( prajnendriya ). 

5. When the five faculties {pancendriya ) have been developed {vrddha), [198c] they are able to intercept 
the afflictions ( klesa ): this is like the power of a big tree {mahdvrksa) that is able to block off water. These 
five faculties, when they have been developed, are able to gradually penetrate the profound Dharma 
( gambhiradharma):^ this is called ‘power’ {bala). 

6. Having obtained the powers {bala), the yogin distinguishes the dharmas [of the path of meditation 
( blidvanamdrga )]: 

There are three factors {anga): 1) the [second] factor-of-enlightenment called discernment of dharmas 
{dharmapravicayasambodhyahga)\ 2) the [third] factor-of-enlightenment called exertion 
( [viryasambodhyanga); 3) the fourth factor-of-enlightenment called joy {pntisambodhyanga ). If the mind 
sinks when one is practicing the Path, these three factors {anga) raise it up again {samutthapayanti). 

[There are three other factors]: 1) the [fifth] factor-of-enlightenment called relaxation 
( prasrabdhisambodhyahga ); 2) the [sixth] factor of enlightenment called concentration 


Defined above, p. 337-338F. 
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(samddhisambodhyanga); 3) the [seventh] factor-of-enlightenment called equanimity 
(;upeksahasambodhyanga ). If the mind is distracted ( viksipyate ) when one is practicing the Path, these three 
factors settle it ( pragrhnanti ) so that it is concentrated. 

As for the remaining factor, namely: the [first] factor-of-enlightenment called mindfulness 
(smrtisambodhyanga), it operates in both cases [when the mind sinks and when it is distracted]. It can unite 
the good dharmas and stop the bad ones; it is like a gate-keeper (, dauvarika ) who allows what is useful 
(i arthavat) to enter and sends away what is useless ( anarthaka ).88 

If the mind sinks, mindfulness ( smrti ) and the three factors [nos. 2-4] raise it up. If the mind is distracted, 
mindfulness and the three factors [nos. 5-7] settle it. 

Because these seven things work ( gdmitvdt ), they are called ‘factors’ ( anga ). 

7. When the yogin has obtained these things and his tranquility ( ksema ) is complete ( sampanna ), he wishes 
to enter into the unconditioned city of nirvana ( nirvanasamskrtanagara ).89 This is why he practices the 
dharmas [of marganga]: that moment is called ‘Path’ ( mdrga ). 


V. DETAILED STUDY OF THE AUXILIARIES 

1. The Four Foundations of Mindfulness 

A. Foundations and mistakes 

Question. - What are the four foundations of mindfulness ( smrtyupasthdna )?90 

Answer. - The foundation of mindfulness on the body (kayasmrtyupasthana) and the foundations of 
mindfulness on feeling ( vedand), mind ( citta ) and dharmas are the four foundations of mindfulness. The 
yogin considers ( anupasyati ) these four things in four ways: 1) he considers the impurities of the body 
(, kdydsuci ); 2) he considers the painfulness of feelings ( vedanaduhkha ); 3) he considers the impermanence 
of the mind (cittanityata); 4) he considers the non-self of dharmas (, dharmanairatmya ). 

Although each of the four things has these four characteristics, in the body it is especially the impurities 
that must be considered; in feelings, the suffering; in the mind, impermanence; and in dharmas, non-self. 


Canonical comparison: Dlgha, II, p. 83; III, p. 101; Samyutta, IV, p. 194; Anguttara, IV, p. 107, 110; 
V, p. 104: Seyyattdpi rannopaccantimam nagaram dalhudddpam dalhapdkamtoranam ekadvaram, 
tatr’ asset dovdriko pandito viyatto medhdvTanndtdnam natanam pavesetd. - See also the Nagasenasiitra 
in BEFEO, XXIV, 1924, p. 113. 

8^ The ‘City of nirvana’ is a canonical expression: cf. Tch’ang a han, T 1, k. 4, p. 30al9 seq.; Tseng yi a 
han, T 125, k. 16, p. 626al; k. 23, p. 669b27; k. 25, p. 687bl9-20; k. 39, p. 760c24. We will see (p. 

123 IF) that the three gates of the City of nirvana are the three vimoksamukha. 

90 See references above, p. 1121F. 
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Why? The worldly person ( prthagjana ), who has not yet entered into the Path, is deluded about these four 
things and produces four mistakes ( viparydsa ): 1) the mistake that consists of taking what is impure to be 
pure ( asucau sucir iti vipaiydsa ); 2) the mistake that consists of taking what is suffering to be happy 
(i duhkhe sukham iti vipaiydsa ); 3) the mistake that consists of taking what is impermanent to be permanent 
(i anitye nityam iti vipaiydso ); 4) the mistake that consists of taking what is not a “self to be a “self’ 
(andtmany dtmeti vipaiydsa). 

In order to destroy these four mistakes, the Buddha preached the four foundations of mindfulness: 1) to 
destroy the mistake about purity ( sucivipaiydsa ), he preaches the foundation of mindfulness on the body 
(. kdyasmrtyupasthana ); 2) to destroy the mistake on happiness ( sukhaviparydsa ), he preaches the 
foundation of mindfulness on feelings (vedandsmrtyupasthdna); 

3) to destroy the mistake on permanence ( nityavipaiydsa ), he preaches mindfulness on the mind 
(i cittasmrtyupasthdna ); 4) to destroy the mistake on the self (atmaviparydsa), he preaches the foundation of 
mindfulness on dharmas ( dhannasmrtyupasthdna ). It is for this reason that he preached four, no more and 
no less. 92 


B. Foundation of mindfulness on the body 

Question. - How does one obtain these four foundations of mindfulness? 

Answer. - The yogin who is established in pure morality ( visuddhasfla) and is practicing exertion ( vuya) 
wholeheartedly ( ekacittena ) considers ( anupasyati) the fivefold impurity of the body ( kdydsuci ). What are 
these five impurities? 1) The impurity of birthplace (jdtisthdndsuci ); 2) the impurity of seed ( bijasuci ); 3) 
the impurity of intrinsic nature ( svabhdvdsuci ); 4) the impurity of intrinsic characteristics ( svalaksandsuci ); 
5) the impurity of the final outcome (paryavasdnasuci). 

1. What is the impurity of the place of birth (jdtisthdnasuci )? Head ( siras ), feet (pdda ), belly ( udara ), back 
( prstha ), thighs (pdrsva ), that which is called a woman’s body ( stiTkdya) is a collection of impure things 
( asuddhavastusamagn ). 

Inwardly ( adhydtman ), it contains a stomach (dmdsaya), a belly (pakvdsaya ), excrement (vis), urine 
(mutra)93 and [other] impurities ( asuci ). Outwardly ( bahirdhd), there is a wind ( vdta ) conditioned by the 
afflictions ( klesa ) and actions ( karman ), a wind that blows on the seed-consciousness (vijiidnabija )94 and 


91 On these mistakes ( vipaiydsa ), see Anguttara, II, p. 52; Vibhanga, p. 376; Kosa, V, p. 21; 
Siksasamuccaya, p. 198; Trade, p. 925F. 

92 The contrast between vipaiydsa and smrtyupasthdna has already bween noted above, p. 1076F. 

92 See also Mahavyut., nos. 4026, 4027, 4065, 5063. 

94 The vijndna-bija “seed-consciousness), the consciousness which is seed, is obviously the third 
member of the causal chain, the member conditioned by actions and itself conditioning name and form 
( namarupa ). This is what descends into the mother’s womb and is the first seed of the new being. This 
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vijnana was the subject of a conversation between the Buddha and Ananda (Dlgha, II, p. 63: 
Kosavyakhya, p. 669; Madh. vrtti, p. 552). 

Transl. - If the vijnana, O Ananda, did not descend into the mother’s womb, would the 
namarupa (i.e., the entire living individual) coagulate as an embryo? - No, Lord. 

If the vijnana went away after having descended into the mother’s womb, would the namarupa 
come into existence? - No, Lord. 

If the vijnana were to be cut off in the child, boy or girl, would the namarupa grow and 
develop? - No, Lord. 

The technical term vijfianabTja used here by the Traite does not appear, it seems, in the 
canonical scriptures, but occurs in some Mahayanasutras, especially in the Salistamba, ed. Sastri, p. 13- 
14 (cited with a few variants in Madh. vrtti, p. 566, and Panjika, p, 480: 

Transl. - “Although this twelve-membered co-dependent production set in action for all of 
eternity continues to function uninterruptedly like the current of a river, however, four members of this 
twelve-membered co-dependent production function as cause to ensure its substance. What are these 
four? They are ignorance, craving, action and consciousness. Here consciousness is cause as seed: action 
is cause as field; ignorance and craving are causes as defilements. Action and the defilements give rise to 
the seed-consciousness; action plays the part of field for the seed-consciousness; craving waters the seed- 
consciousness, ignorance plants the seed-consciousness. If these four conditions do not exist, there is no 
arising for the seed-consciousness.” 

But it seems that the Salistamba may have been directly inspired by the Bhava-sutta of 
Anguttara, I, p. 23-224, where the Buddha explains to Ananda: “If the action destined to be retributed in 
kama-, rupa- or arupyadhatu did not exist, existence ( bhava ) in one of these three realms would not 
manifest.” The Sutra continues by saying: 

Iti kho Ananda kammam khettam, vinndnam bijam, tanhd sineho avijjdnivarandnam sattdnam 
tanhdsamyojandnam hvnaya... majjhimdya... panitdya dhdtuyd vinndnampatitthitam. “Indeed, O 
Ananda, action is the field, consciousness is the seed, and craving is the moisture (of the soil). In beings 
chained by ignorance, fettered by craving, consciousness manifests in the lower, middle or higher 
realm.” 

The Bhava-sutta exits in a Chinese version in the Ts’i tch’ou san kouan king (T 150a, no. 42, p. 
881c), an anthology of 47 sutras translated by Ngan Che-kao, the first year of the yuan-kia period (151A. 
D.). Tan-ngan claims that these sutras are extracts from the Samyuktagama (cf. Li-tsi, T 2034, k. 4, p. 
50bl), but actually, only two sutras - the Sattatthdna (no, 1) and the Puggala (no, 30) - come from the 
Samyukta, and all the others are borrowed from the Ekottara. The anthology is entitled Ts ’i tch ’ou ‘The 
Seven Subjects’, after the title of the first sutra Sattatthdna (cf. K’ai-yuan, T 2154, k. 1, p. 479cl6). 

It is quite characteristic that the Bhava-sutta, dealing with the vijndna-bija, should have been 
one of the first to be translated into Chinese. The seed-consciousness was called upon to play a large role 
in the Abhidharma (see Kosa, III, p. 25, 26, 124, 26); it is the basis of the Vijnanavadin psychology 
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introduces it within the two viscera. During eight or nine months, the seed-consciousness dwells in a pit of 
excrement and urine ( vinmutragarta ). Thus it is said: 

This body is foul and revolting: 

It is not from a flower that it is born, 

[199a] Neither does it come from Campaka, 

And it does not come from a jewel mountain. 

This is what is called the impurity of the place of birth. 

2. The impurity of the seed ( bfjasuci ). - By means of the wind (vdta) of deceptive concepts (: mrsdvikalpa ) 
and wrong thoughts ( mithydmanasikdra ), the father and mother ( mdtdpitr) blow upon the fire (, agni ) of 
sexual desire ( rdga ); blood ( rudhira ), marrow ( majjan ) and fat ( vasd ) escape, get hot and are changed into 
sperm. The seed-consciousness (vijndnabija) conditioned by previous actions ( purvakarman ) settles in the 
blood ( sonita) and whitish sperm ( sukra ). That is what is called the seed of the body ( kdyabfja ). Thus it is 
said: 

The seed of the body is impure. 

It is not a precious substance, 

It has not come from pure innocence, 

It has come only from the urinary pathways. 

That is what is called the impurity of the seed. 

3. The impurity of intrinsic nature ( svabhdvdsuci ). - From head to toe and on all four sides, the body is a 
lowly rag. Everything in it is full of impurities. Decorate it with garments, bathe it with perfumed water, 
nourish it with the best dishes and food of many flavors, at the end of one night all of it will be impure.95 
Even if that you clothe it in celestial garments ( divyavastra ) and feed it with celestial food ( divydhdm ), 
because of the body itself, all of it will become impure. Then what can be said if you give it only human 
garments and human clothes? Thus it is said: 


which made the alayavijnana, the consciousness-receptacle ‘provided with all the seeds’ ( sarvabijaka ) 
the support of the knowable (jneyasraya); cf. Mahayanasamgraha, p. 12 seq. 

95 Reminder of a canonical topic: Dlgha, I, p. 76, 173, 209; Majjhima, I, p. 144, 500; II, p. 17; 
Samyutta, IV, p. 83, 194, 202; V, p. 370; Anguttara, IV, p. 386: Ayam kayo rupTcatummahabhutiko 
mdtdpettikasambhavo odanakummdsupacayo anico ’ 

ucchddanaparimaddanabhedanaviddhamsanadhammo : “The material body, composed of the four great 
elements, coming from the mother and father, fattened with boiled rice and gruel, that always must be 
oiled and massaged, nevertheless breaks up and is destroyed.” 

The corresponding Sanskrit wording (Mahavastu, II, p. 269, 278; Kasyapaparivarta, § 152, 
shows asome variations: cf. Vimalaklrti, p. 134 as n. 
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Formed from earth, water, fire and wind, 

It transforms everything into impurities. 

Empty the sea to bathe the body, 

Still you will be unable to clean it. 

That is what is called the impurity of intrinsic nature.. 

4. The impurity of intrinsic characteristics ( svalaksandsuci ). - This body with its nine gates ( nanadvdra ) is 
always secreting impurity: the eyes ( aksi ) spill out rheum ( aksiguthaka ) and tears (asm); the ears (, karna ) 
produce wax ( karnaguthaka ); the nose (ndsd) contains snot ( simghdnaka ); the mouth (mukha) has saliva 
(laid) and vomit ( vdntTkrta ); the anus (guda) and the urethra (mutramarga) constantly empty out excrement 
(vis) and urine (mutra); and the hair-pores (romakupa) sweaty impurity.96 Thus it is said: 

All kinds of impure things 

Fill the interior of the body. 

It flows ceaselessly 

Like a filter-sack containing dirt. 

That is what is called the impurity of intrinsic characteristics. 

96 Cf. the Vijayasutta of the Suttanipata, p. 34,verse 197-198: 

Ath ’ assa navahi sotehi asuci sabbadd/ 
akkhimha akkhigiithako, kannaguthako// 
simghanikd ca ndsdto, mukhena vanat ’ ekadd/ 
pittam semhan ca vamati, kdyamhd sedajallikd// 

“Impurity flows from him ever in nine streams: from the eye, rheum; from the ear, wax; from the nose, 
snot; from the mouth sometimes bile and sometimes phlegm vomit; and from the entire body there flows 
sweat and filth.” 

A sermon of the Buddha, cited in Milinda, p. 74, and Visuddhimagga, ed. Warren, p. 161, is 
expressed thus: 

Allacammapaticchasvmo navadvdro mahdvaso / 
samantato paggharati asuci pdtiganhiyo// 

“Covered with damp skin, [the body] with its nine gates, a great suffering, pours out stinking 
secretions from very part.” 

The nine gates (dvara), holes (chidra) or wounds (warn) of the body are the two eyes, two ears, 
two nostrils, mouth, anus and urinary canal. They are often mentioned in Buddhist texts: Fo pan ni yuan 
king, T 5, k. 2, p. 17lal6; Tsapan nie pan king, T 7, k. 1, p. 194cl3; Tchong a han, T 26, k. 5, p. 453c5; 
Anguttara, IV, p. 386; Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 30, p. 713a28; Ts’i tch’ou san kouan king, T 150, p. 

880b5; Sieou hing pen k’i king, T 184, k. 2, p. 466cl6; Ta tchouang yen louen king, T 201, k. 12, p. 

324b28 (tr. E. Huber, Sutrdlamkdra, p. 346); Fa kiu king, T 210, k. 2, p. 573c27; Siksasamuccaya, p. 82, 

1. 1 (navavranamukha). 
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5. The impurity of the final outcome ( paryavasanasuci ). - Thrown on the fire ( agni ), the body becomes ash 
(bhasman ); devoured by insects ( kurmi ) it becomes dung ( purisa ); placed in the earth, it decays, 
decomposes, and becomes earth; put into the water, it swells up and decays or it is eaten by water-insects. 
Of all corpses ( kunapa ), that of man is the most impure: his impurities ( asucidharma ) will be explained at 
length in reference to the nine concepts (navasamjna) .97 Thus it is said: 

Examine the body minutely: 

It ends up necessarily in death. 

Difficult to control,98 

It gives nothing in return, 

Ungrateful like a lowly individual. 

That is what is called the impurity of the final outcome. 

Moreover, from birth (jdti) until death, everything that moves close to the body, everywhere that it rests, all 
is defiled. Just as perfumed clear waters that [199b] flow in a hundred rivers are changed into bitter salt as 
soon as they reach the great sea ( mahdsamudra ), so whatever the body eats, the most delicate dishes of 
various flavors, beautiful colors and fine smells, as soon as they penetrate into the sea of the belly 
(udarasamudra ), are changed into filth. Thus the body, from birth to death, always contains disgusting 
impurities. 

The yogin wonders if this body, impure as it is, does not have some permanence. Wrong! It is a great 
suffering ( mahaduhkha ). This body is the place of arising ( upapattisthana ) of all the suffering. Just as 
water ( ap ) arises from the earth ( prthivi ), wind ( vdyu ) from the ether (dkdsa ) and fire from wood (darn), so 
all the inner (adhyatmika) and outer ( bdhya ) suffering comes from the body. The inner sufferings are old 
age (jard), sickness ( vyddhi ) and death ( marana ); the outer sufferings are the knife (asi), the stick ( danda ), 
cold and heat ( sftosna ), hunger and thirst ( ksutpipdsd ), etc. It is because there is a body that these sufferings 
exist. 

Question. - The body is not suffering alone basically ( duhkhasvabhdva ); happiness ( sukha ) also comes 
from it. If there were no body, who would experience the five objects of enjoyment ( pancakamaguna ) as 
they like? 

Answer. -The suffering which the four noble truths [mention] the saint cognizes truly as suffering, but 
worldly people (prthagjana ) call it happiness. It is necessary to rely on the noble truth (dryatattva) and 
reject error ( moha ) and doubt ( kdhksd ). This body is really suffering because it rests on the ‘Great 
Suffering’ ( mahaduhkha ) [of samsara], and it is only a lesser suffering (parfttaduhkha) that constitutes 
happiness. Thus, when a man condemned to death undergoes punishment (danda) instead of being 


97 The nine concepts, objects of meditation on the horrible (asubhabhavana), will be studied below in 
Chap. XXXV. 

98 Like a stubborn horse. 
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executed, he feels great joy. This punishment is really suffering, but as he escapes from death, the 
condemned man calls it happiness. 

Furthermore, recent suffering ( navaduhkha ) is ‘happiness’ ( sukha ) [in contrast] to the old suffering 
( purvaduhkha ) which is ‘suffering’. Thus, when one sits down ( sidati ) one feels happiness, but when this 
position persists, it gives rise to suffering. At the beginning, walking ( cankrama ), standing ( sthana ) and 
lying down ( sayyd) are happiness, but in the end they too are suffering. Whether one is bending ( sainjite ) or 
one is stretching ( prasarite ), whether one is bowing the head or raising it, whether one looks straight ahead 
(dlokite) or to the side ( vilokite ), whether one is breathing out (prasvasite ) or breathing in (dsvasite)'“ 
suffering always follows the body. From conception ( garbhavakranti ) and birth (jdti) to death ( marana ), 
there is not a single moment of happiness. 

You enjoyed pleasures ( rdga ) as if they were happiness; when the sickness of lust (abrahmacaryavyddhi) 
increases, you seek women outside, but the more you find, the more your torment increases. It is like when 
one suffers from scabies ( kacchu ), one goes near the fire, one scratches one’s hands and roasts them. At 
that time, one feels a little joy, but in the long run (read kieoii) the sickness increases in intensity. This little 
joy, it too becomes the cause of sickness: it was not a true happiness or the elimination of the sickness. 
Those who see people with scabies act thus, feeling pity (karund) for them. The person who has renounced 
desire ( vftardga ) has the same feelings towards the lustful: he has compassion for these angry madmen, 
burned by the fire of desire ( kdmadagdha ) who suffer more than they enjoy. For many reasons of this kind, 
we know that the body has the nature of suffering ( duhkhalaksana ) and is the cause of suffering 
(i duhkhahetu ). 

The yogin knows that the body is mererly impure ( asuci ), impermanent ( anitya ) and suffering (, duhkha ) but 
he cannot do otherwise than nourish it. It is like parents who have given birth to a son: however vicious the 
child, he is born from themselves (dtmaja ) and this is why they must feed him and raise him. 

The body is, in truth, not the self (atmari). Why? Because it is not independent ( svatantra ). It is like a man 
sick with an illness of wind ( vdyuvyddhi ), unable to raise or lower his head, unable to come or go; or like a 
man suffering from an obstruction in his throat, unable to speak. This is why we know that [199c] the body 
is not independent. If a man has something, he uses it as required. This is not the case for the body; as it 
escapes from all influence, we know that it is not ours. 

It is in this way that the yogin meditates on the body, the impure (asuci), impermanent (anitya), painful 
(duhkha), empty (sunya), selfless (andtman) body possessing innumerable defects of the same type. The 
various considerations on the body are called mindfulness of the body (kdyasmrtyupasthdna). 


C. Mindfulness of feeling (p. 1158F) 

99 Expressions borrowed from a canonical stock phrase listing various bodily positions: abhikkante 
patikkante, dlokite vilokite, samminjitepasdrite, etc.: cf. Dlgha, I, p. 70; II, p. 95, 292: Majjhima, I, p. 57, 
181, 269, 274, 346; III, p. 3, 90, 135; Samyutta, IV, p. 211, V, p. 142; Anguttara, II, p. 210. V, p. 206; 
Pancavimsati, p. 204; Satashahasrika, p. 1428. 
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In possession of this consideration called kayasmrtyupasthana, the yogin pursues his reflections and asks 
himself why beings are attached ( abhinivisante ) to this body. It is because of pleasant feeling 
(sukhavedand). How? From the meeting between the six internal orgaav (adhyatmikendriya) and the six 
outer objects ( bdhyavisaya ) the six kinds of consciousnesses ( vijndna ) arise. From these six 
consciousnesses arise the three kinds of feelings ( vedand), unpleasant feeling ( duhkhavedand), pleasant 
feeling (sukhavedand), neither unpleasant nor pleasant feeling (aduhikhdsukhavedand). Pleasant feelings 
are loved by all beings; unpleasant feelings are hated by all beings; as for the neither unpleasant nor 
pleasant feelings, people neither reject them nor cling to them. Thus it is said: 

Evil-doers and monks ( pravrajita ). 

Gods, humans and small worms: 

Amongst these beings divided among the five destinies (gad) in the ten directions, 

There is not one that does not love happiness and hate suffering. * 0® 

Out of error ( moha ), mistake ( vipaiydsa ) and ignorance ( ajndna ), 

They do not know nirvana, the abode of eternal bliss. 

Considering pleasant feeling ( sukhavedand), the yogin truly knows that it contains no happiness but only 
suffering. Why? Happiness ( sukha ), i.e., ‘true happiness’ (bhutasukha) is free of errors ( vipaiydsa ). And 
yet all the pleasant feelings of the world come from mistakes and contain no reality. * 01 

Furthermore, while greedily seeking the happiness of pleasant feeling, one will encounter great suffering. 
Thus it is said: 

Those who go to sea encounter heavy winds 
The waves rise up as high as the Kalaparvata. 

Those who go into the army to fight 


100 Cf. Majjhima, I, p. 315, 365; II, p. 260; Samyutta, II, p. 99; IV, p. 172, 188; V, p. 170, 353: Puriso 
jivitukdmo amaritukamo sukhakdmo dukkhapatikkulo'. “Man wants to live, fears death, loves happiness 
and abhors suffering.” 

See the Rahogataka-suttanta of the Samyutta, IV, p. 216 (Tsa a han, T 99, no. 476, k. 17, p. 121c) 
cited in Kosa, VI, p. 131, and Kosavyakhya, p. 519: 

Transl. - “I have spoken, O monks, of three feelings: pleasant feeling, unpleasant feeling and neither 
unpleasant nor pleasant feeling. But I have also said that every feeling is suffering (ace. to the comm.., 
dukkhasmim = dukkha-sannissitam ): it is by viewing the impermanence of [all] the formations, the 
perishable, transitory, unpleasant, destructible and changing nature of [all] the formations that I have 
declared that all feeling is suffering.” 

In other words, all the phenomena of existence, by reason of their transitory nature, are 
suffering and, if sometimes they seem to us to be pleasant, sometimes unpleasant and sometimes 
indifferent, that is purely a mistake. 
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Cross very dangerous paths and perilous gorges. 

Noble sresthins must bow down when approaching vile people in order to satisfy their sexual desires. 
These many great sufferings 

All come from attachment to happiness and to cupidity ( rdgacitta ). 

This is why we know that pleasant feeling can give rise to all sorts of suffering. 

Furthermore, although the Buddha spoke of the three kinds of suffering, one of them, that of pleasant 
feeling, merits the name of suffering because in it happiness is rare. It is like a bushel of honey ( madhu ) 
which, when thrown into a big river, loses its smell and its taste (rasa). 

Question. - Happiness [such as it is conceived in the world ( laukikasukha )], having error (viparyasa) as 
cause and condition ( hetupratyaya ), is suffering (duhkha). But the concentrations ( samddhi ) practiced by 
the saints (diyapudgala) give rise to a pure happiness ( andsravasukha ) which itself is real happiness. Why? 
Because this happiness is not derived from delusion (; moha ) or mistake (viparyasa). How then could it be 
suffering? 

Answer. - It is not suffering. Although the Buddha said: “All that is impermanent is suffering” (yad 
anityam tad duhkham ),102 it was only in regard to impure dharmas (sdsravadhrma) that he was speaking 
of suffering. Why? Worldly people (prthagjana) are mentally attached to impure dharmas, and as these 
impure dharmas are impermanent (anitya) and perishable (vyaya). they give rise [200a] to suffering. But 
the mind does not become attached (ndbhivisate) to pure dharmas and, although they are impermanent 
(anitya), they do not produce sadness (daurmanasya), lamentation (parideva ), suffering (duhkha), torment 
(vihethana), etc. That is why they are not called suffering. And besides, the bad contaminants (anusaya) do 
not take shelter there. 103 

Furthermore, if pure happiness were suffering, the Buddha would not have treated it separately in the truth 
of the Path (mdrgasatya), since, [as suffering], it would have been included (samgrhita) in the truth of 
suffering (duhkhasatya)}^ 

Question. - “There are two kinds of happiness (sukha): impure (sdsrava) happiness and pure (andsrava) 
happiness.”105 Impure happiness is lowly, vile, perverse and bad; pure happiness is excellent. Why does 
one become attached to the lowly vile happiness and not attached to the excellent happiness? One should 


102 Anguttara, V, p, p. 187-188. 

103 of the 98 anusayas, bad tendencies that cause actions to accumulate, 92 have an impure object; 6 
have a pure object, namely, the third and fourth truth, cessation and the Path: cf. Kosa, V, p. 34. 

104 Buddha spoke of samddhi, the second element of the Path of nirvana, when he was dealing with 
the fourth noble truth. This proves that samddhi, which gives rise to the pure happiness of nirvana, is 
truly happiness and not suffering. If it were suffering, the Buddha would have spoken of it in connection 
with the first truth which deals precisely with universal suffering. 

105 Anguttara, I, p. 80-81: Dve ‘mdni bhikkave sukhdni. Katamdni dve? Sdsavan ca sukham anasavah 
ca sukham... Etadaggam bhikkhave imesam dvinnam sukhdnam yadidam anasavasukhan ti. 
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become attached preferentially to the excellent happiness in the same way that one would prefer to be 
attached to precious objects of gold ( heman ) or silver ( rajata ) rather than to straw (trim) or to wood 
(kdstha). 

Answer.- Pure happiness being excellent, wisdom ( prajnd) abounds there and, as wisdom is abundant there, 
it can eliminate attachment ( abhinivesa ). In the impure happiness, it is the fetters ( samyojana ), thirst 
( trsnd), etc., that abound, and thirst is the root of attachment ( abhinivesamula ). The true wisdom 
(bhutaprajnd) [inherent in pure happiness] is able to eliminate attachment. That is why it is not attached to 
[the pure happiness]. 

Furthermore, pure wisdom (, andsravaprajnd) always considers ( anupasyati ) universal impermanence 
(sarvdnityatd) and because it considers impermanence it does not produce the fetters ( samyojana ), thirst 
(trsnd), etc. It is like a sheep ( edaka ) that is kept near a tiger ( vydghra ): even if it has good grass and good 
water, it does not get fat. ' 06 In the same way, even though they experience pure happiness 
(i andsravasukha ), the saints nevertheless contemplate impermanence ( anityatd) and emptiness ( sunya ) and 
that is why they do not produce the ‘fat’ of desire ( rdgameda ). 

Furthermore, pure happiness ( andsravasukha ) is inseparable from the sixteen noble aspects (sodasdkdra) 
of the three concentrations ( samcidhi )107 and is always without the mark of a self ( sattvanimitta ). If it were 
endowed with the mark of a self, it would produce minds of attachment ( abhinivesacitta ). Thus pure 
happiness, although excellent, does not give rise to attachment. 

For many reasons of this kind, the yogin considers pleasant worldly feeling ( laukikd sukhavedand) as 
suffering. 

He considers unpleasant feeling (duhkhavedand) as an arrow ( salya ); as for the neither unpleasant nor 
pleasant feeling ( adhuhdsukhavedand), he considers its impermanent and perishable nature 
( anityavyayanimitta ). 

Thus he does not experience desire ( rdga ) for pleasant feeling; he does not experience hatred ( dvesa ) for 
unpleasant feeling and he does not experience delusion ( moha ) for neither unpleasant nor pleasant feeling. 

That is what is called mindfulness of feeling ( vedandsmrtyupasthdna ). 


D. Mindfulness of mind 

The yogin also says to himself: “It is because of happiness that one becomes attached to the body; but who 
is experiencing ( vedayati ) this happiness?” Having reflected, he knows that feeling (vedand) comes from 
the mind ( citta ). It is following mental elation ( cittaksepa ) and a misunderstanding ( vipaiydsa ) that beings 
experience a given happiness. The yogin must take into account that the mind which is transitory ( anitya ) 

106 g ee t h e apologue of the big but not fat sheep, above (p. 908-909F) 

107 The sixteen aspects of the four noble truths perceived in the course of the three samddhis of 
sunyatd, dnimitta and apranihita : see above, p. 641F and later, k. 23, p. 233b6; k. 54, p. 444al5; k. 63, p. 
505al7. 
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has the nature of being bom and perishing ( utpddabhahgalaksana ) and lasts for only a moment, is unable to 
experience happiness. It is by mistake that a person claims to feel happiness. Why? At the very moment 
when one wishes to experience happiness, the mind has already changed; at the moment when the 
happiness arises, the mind is another ( anya ) mind. There is no connection between happiness and the mind. 
How could it be said that the mind experiences happiness? 

The past mind ( atitacitta ), being already destroyed ( bhagna ), does not experience the happiness; the future 
mind ( andgatacitta ), being not yet born ( utpanna ), does not experience the happiness; the present mind 
(pratyutpannacitta ), being momentary ( ekaksanika) and fleeting ( ksipra ), does not have the awareness to 
experience the happiness. 

Question. - We accept that the past mind and the future mind cannot experience happiness. But the present 
mind, which endures for a moment, must experience happiness. How can you say that it does not? 

Answer. - I have just said that, being fleeting, it does not have the awareness to experience happiness. 

[200b] 

Besides, being impermanent in nature ( anityalaksana ), all dharmas have no span of duration ( sthitikdla ). If 
mind lasted for a moment, it would also last during the second moment. It would then be eternal in duration 
and without the nature of disappearing (y yayalaksana). And yet, among the three characteristics of 
conditioned dharmas ( samskrtadharmalaksana ), the Buddha also mentioned the characteristic of 
disappearance ( vyayalaksana If the mind did not have disappearance, it would not show the 
characteristics of the conditioned. 


The sutras of the Agamas and the Nikayas set out the three characteristics of conditioned dharmas: 
production or origin, disappearance, and duration-change. 

Sanskrit version (cf. Nidanasamyukta, p. 139, cited in Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 39, p. 199c22-23; 
Kosa, II, p. 223; Kosavyakhya, p. 171; Madh. vrtti, p. 145): TrmTmani bhiksavah samskrtasya 
samskrtalaksanani. Katamani trim. Samskrtasya bhiksava utpddo ‘pi prajndyate, vyayo ‘pi prjnayate, 
sthityanyathdtvam apfti: “There are, O monks, three characteristics of the conditioned that are 
themselves conditioned. What are these three? Of the conditioned, the production is object of 
consciousness; the disappearance is also object of consciousness; likewise the duration-change.” 

Pali version (Anguttara, I, p. 152; Samyutta, III, p. 37): Tin ’ imdni bhikkhave sahkhatassa 
sahkhatalakkhandni. Katamani tmi. Uppddo panndyati, vayo panndyati, thitassa (variant: thitanam) 
annathattam panndyati. 

The Pali reading thitassa {or thitanam) annathattam ‘change while it (they) endure(s)’ is in 
contrast with the Sanskrit reading sthityanyathdtvam attested by the preceding sources and by a 
fragment from Central Asia published by L. de La Vallee Poussin, Documents sanserifs de la seconde 
collection A. Stein, JRAS, 1913, p. 573. 

c. The Chinese versions of the Agamas render the originals only imperfectly: the Tsa a han, T 
99, k. 2, p. 12a29 (corresponding to the Samyutta, III, p. 37) mentions only utpdda and vyaya; the Tseng 
yi a han, T 125, k. 12, p. 607cl5 (correspoinding to Anguttara, I, p. 152) has utpdda, anyathdtva and 
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Furthermore, if dharmas suffered a destruction a posteriori ( uttarena ), we would know that they possessed 
it already a priori (piirvena ). Thus, when a person clothes himself in a new garment ( navavastra ), if on the 
same day that he puts it in, the garment is not yet old, it would not be old on the second day either, and so 
on for ten years: the garment would always be new and never old. In truth, the garment was already old, 
and we should know that [this ageing] coexisted with its newness. But since this ageing was subtle, we 
were not aware of it. It is only in the presence of old things that we notice it. This is why we know that 
dharmas do not have a time of duration ( sthitikdla ). How then could the mind last long enough to be able to 
experience happiness? Since it has no duration, it is impossible that it experiences happiness. 

This is why we know that there is nothing that can truly experience happiness. [A mind ‘experiencing 
happiness’] is a purely conventional entity ( prajnaptimatra dharma ): we speak of a single entity 
experiencing happiness as a result of the succession of minds ( cittaprabandha ). 

Question. - How do you know that all conditioned dharmas ( samskrtadhrma ) are impermanent (anityaf! 

Answer. - Here I must repeat what I have already said above (p. 37F). These conditioned dharmas, which 
all depend on causes and conditions ( hetupratyaydpeksa ), are impermanent. Because not existing earlier, 
they exist now and because existing now, they will not exist later, they are impermanent. 

Furthermore, the nature of impermanence (anityatdlaksana) * 09 always follows ( anusarati ) conditioned 
dharmas. Conditioned dharmas have neither increase ( upacaya ) nor decrease ( apacaya ), and finally, all 
conditioned dharmas are mutually destroyed (parasparavihethaka ): therefore they are impermanent. 

Furthermore, a twofold old age (, dvividhajara) always follows ( anusarati ) conditioned dharmas: i) primary 
old age (mulajard); ii ) the old age of old age (jardjard)J ^ A twofold death ( dvidhamarana ) always 


v yaya; the Tsa a han, T 99, k. 12, p. 83cl6 (corresponding to Nidanasamyukta, p. 139) subdivides the 
sthityanyathdtva of the original and thus has four characteristics: utpdda, sthiti, anyathdtva and v yaya. 

d. The Pali Abhidhamma accepts only three characteristics: uppdda, vaya and thitdnam 
annathatattam (Kathavatthu, p. 61; Compendium, p. 25, 125). 

e. The Sanskrit Abhidharma of the Sarvastivadins, while referring to the canonical sources that 
accept three characteristics, nevertheless puts forth four: birth (j'dti), old age (jard) duration ( sthiti ) and 
impermanence ( anityata ) according to the Vibhasa (T 1545, k. 39, p. 200cl0-12) and Kosa, II, p. 222; 
jdtijcird, ndsa according to the Abhidharmadlpa, p. 104. 

f For the Sautrantikas and for Vasubandhu, the four characteristics of the conditioned, being the 
viproyuktasamskdras, are not real entities (cf. Kosa, II, p.226-234). 

109 Fourth samskrtalaksana according to the Sarvastivadin Abhidharma (see preceding note). 

110 According to the Sarvastivadin Abhidharma whose theories the Traite reproduces here, the four 
primary characteristics ( mulalakscina ) of the conditioned, namely jdti,jard, sthiti and anityata, have 
secondary characteristics ( anulakasana ) in their turn: birth-of-birth (jdtijdti ), old-age-of old-age 

( jardjard) duration-of-duration ( sthitisthiti ) and impermanence-of-impermanence (unityatdnityatd): cf. 
Kosa, II, p. 224-225). - But Nagarjuna refuted the theory of the anulaksanas in Madh. Karika, VII, 3 
(Madh. vrtti, p. 147): Utpddasthitibhahgdndm anyat samskrtalaksanam /asti ced anavasthaivam; ndsti 
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follows them: /') death by oneself (atmana maranam ); ii) being put to death by another (parena 
mar ana). * * 1 This is why we know that all conditioned dharmas are impermanent. 

Among the conditioned dharmas, the impermanence of the mind ( cittdnityatd) is very easy to detect. Thus 
the Buddha said: “Sometimes worldly people ( prthgjana ) recognize the impermanence of the body 
(kdydnityatd) but do not recognize the impermanence of the mind ( cittdnityatd). Some worldly people say 
that the body is eternal, but the mistake that holds the mind to be eternal is even more fatal. Why? It may be 
that the body will last for ten years or twenty years, whereas the mind, night and day, disappears each 
moment ( ekaksanalavamuhurte ), arising as one thing, perishing as another, without stopping for a single 
moment. On the point of arising, it is born one thing; on the point of perishing, it dies another thing. 1 ^ 
The true nature ( bhutalaksana ) of such a magical thing ( mdydvastu ) is ungraspable ( anupalabdha ). 


cet te na samskrtah II: “If production, duration and destruction have a secondary characteristic, there is 
infinite regression; if they do not have a secondary conditioned characteristic, they are not conditioned.” 

111 Dlgha, III, p. 231; Anguttara, II, p. 159: Atth ’ dvuso attabhavapatilabho yasmim attabhavapatilabhe 
attasamcetandyeva kamati no parasamcetand. Atth ’ dvuso attabhavapatilabho yasmim 
attabhdvapatiladbhe yeva kamati no attasamcetand'. “There is an occasion in life life [note, p. 1165F] in 
the course of which it is one’s own volition that acts, not the volition of another. There is an occasion in 
life during the course of which it is the volition of another that acts and not one’s own volition.” 

According to the explanations of Anguttara (1. c.) summarized in Kosavyakhya, p. 170, in the 
first case, death is due to one’s personal will (atmana maranam), in the second case, to the will of 
another (parena maranam). Kosa, II, p. 218, cites several examples of these two kinds of death. 

1Beginning of the Markatasutra of the Samyukta (Nidanasamyukta, p. 115-120; Tsa a han, T 99, no. 
289, k. 12, p. 81c), entitled Assutavato in the Samyutta, II, p. 94-95. 

Transl. of the Sanskrit. - 1. A foolish and unlearned worldly person, O monks, can indeed 
become disgusted with it, detached from it, and liberated from the body formed of the four great 
elements. 

2. Why? We notice, O monks, that this body formed by the four great elements gets bigger, gets 
smaller, is taken and rejected. [This is why one can become disgusted with it.] 

3. But in regard to the ‘mind’, or the ‘consciousness’, the foolish and unlearned worldly person 
is incapable of becoming disgusted with it and liberated from it. 

4. Why? During the long night [of samsara], this [mind] has been cared for, guarded, 
assimilated, espoused, adopted by the foolish unlearned worldly person, who says to himself: “It belongs 
to me, it is me, it is my self.” 

This is why the foolish unlearned worldly person is incapable of becoming disgusted with it, 
detached from it, liberated from it.. 

5. And moreover, O monks, it would be preferable that the foolish unlearned worldly person 
considers as his self the body formed by the four great elements rather than the consciousness. 

6. Why? We notice that the body formed by the four great elements, when it is maintained [in 
health], lasts for ten, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, a hundred years, or even a little longer. 
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For innumerable reasons of this kind, we know that the mind is impermanent. That is what is called 
mindfulness of mind ( cittasmrtypasthdna ). 


E. Mindfulness of Dharmas 

The yogin asks himself on whom does the mind depend ( apeksate ) and who controls the mind. Flaving 
considered well, he does not see that the mind has a master. The dharmas resulting from the complex of 
causes and conditions ( hetupratyayasdmagri) are not independent ( svatantra ); not being independent, they 
have no intrinsic nature ( svabhdva ); not having any intrinsic nature, they have no self (atman). If there is no 
self, then who controls the mind? 

Question. - 1) There must be an atman. Why? If the mind ( citta ) controls [200c] the body (kayo), there also 
must be an atman to control the mind. In the same way that the master of a kingdom ( rdstresvara ) controls 
the general ( sendpati ) and the general controls the soldiers (patti), there must be an atman to control the 
mind, and there must be a mind to control the body so that it may enjoy the five objects of enjoyment 
(pancakamaguna). 

2) Moreover, as each person possesses his own mind (dtmacitta), we know that there really is an atman. If 
it were only due to a mistake ( vipaiydsa ) about the body and the mind that we assume an atman, why 
would we not produce the idea of an atman in regard to another? 1 ^ Thanks to this sign, we know that each 
one possesses his own atman. 

Answer. - 1) If, the mind controlling the body, there were an atman to control the mind, there still must be 
someone to control the atman. If there were still someone to control the atman, there would be an infinite 
regress ( anavasthd ); as there would be still someone to control the atman, there would be two atmans. 

If there is no atman to control the mind, there can only be the mind to control the body. You consider the 
mind to be dependent on a soul (pudgaldpeksa ), but in the absence of the mind, the soul has no object of 
consciousness (jneya ) and, having no object of consciousness, how would it control the mind? If the soul 
had the characteristics of a knowledge (jnanalaksana ), why resort again to the mind? This is why we know 
that only the mind presents the characteristics of a consciousness (vijnanalaksana). Therefore it is able to 
control the body and does not depend on a soul ( pudgalam ndpeksate). It is like fire ( agni) which, by its 
nature, burns things without the intervention of a person ( purusa ). 


7. On the contrary, what is called ‘mind’, ‘consciousness’, over the days and nights, in the 
course of instants, moments and hours, appears in many different aspects: when it arises, it is [already] 
another mind that is born, when it disappears, it is another mind that is destroyed. 

8. It is like a monkey who grasps a branch of a tree and, having let go of it, grasps another. In 
the same way, what is called ‘mind’ or ‘consciousness’, over the course of nights and days, etc., as 
before up to ‘when it is disappears, it is another that is destroyed.’ 

1This objection has already been formulated above, p. 736F. 
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Objection. - Although fire has the power to bum, it is not useful without a person; although the mind has 
the characteristic of a consciousness ( vijnanalaksana ), it is not controlled without the soul (pudgala ). 

Answer. - Dharmas exist insofar as they have their own characteristics ( laksana ). Not having any 
characteristics, the soul does not exist. You consider the inbreath and the outbreath (anapana), suffering 
and happiness (, duhkhasukha ), etc., as characteristics of the soul; but that is not right ( ayukta ). Why? 
Because the inbreath and the outbreath, etc., are characteristics of the body, and the fact of feeling 
suffering, happiness, etc., is characteristic of the mind. Why make the body and the mind into 
characteristics of the soul? 

Moreover, fire (, agni ) burns things by itself without depending on a person {pudgala ). We say that a man 
burns something only metaphorically. You have fallen into an untenable position (nigrahasthana). Why? 
Because the soul ( purusa ) is the person {pudgala ) and you cannot compare the person with the person. 

2) Moreover, you said: “Each one possessing his own mind (dtmacitta ), we know that there really is an 
atman. If it were only due to a mistake ( vipaiydsa ) about the body and the mind that an atman is assumed, 
why not produce the idea of an atman in regard to another?” 

Without knowing if the atman exists or does not exist, you are asking why one does not produce the idea of 
the atman in regard to another.[The distinctions] between one’s own body (dtmakdya ) and another’s 
body (parakdya ) exist as a function of the atman. But the atman is non-existent {nopalabhyate). [The 
characteristics attributed to it]: having form {rupiri) or formless {arupin), permanent (nitya) or impermanent 
{anitya), finite {antavat) or infinite {ananta), moveable (gantr) or motionless ( agantr), cognizant (jndtr) or 
ignorant {ajnd.tr), active (. karaka ) or inactive {akdraka), autonomous (, svatantra ) or non-autonomous 
(i asvatantra ): all these characteristics of the atman do not exist {nopalabhyante), as we have said above in 
the chapter on the atman. 

For many reasons of this kind, the yogin considers that dharmas come from complexes of causes and 
conditions, that there are no real dharmas endowed with atman. That is what is called mindfulness of 
dharmas {dharmasmrtyupasthdna). 


F. Mindfulness itself, by connection with or as object. 

The four foundations of mindfulness (, smrtyupasthana ) are of three kinds: i) mindfulness in itself 
(svabhdvasmrtyupasthana ); ii) mindfulness by connection {samsargasmrtyupasthana); iii) mindfulness as 
object (dlambanasmrtyupasthdna). ' * 5 [201a] 


114 Compare the refutation developed above, p. 737-747F. 

See Kosa, VI, p. 159-161; Kosavyakhya, p. 529-531: 

Smrtyupasthana itself (svabhdva ) is fixing of the attention {smrter upasthdnam): it is a wisdom 
(prajnd) by which the attention is fixed {smrtir anayopatisthate) on the body, the feelings, the mind, 
dharmas. The person who possesses this prajnd becomes an anupasyin : hence the phrase: kdye 
kdydnupasyTsmrta upasthitasmrtih. 
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i) What is mindfulness in itself ( svabhava )? The wisdom ( prajna ) that considers the body (kdyam 
anupasyan ) is mindfulness of the body. - The wisdom that considers the feelings ( vedand ) is mindfulness 
of feelings. - The wisdom that considers the mind ( citta ) is mindfulness of mind. - The wisdom that 
considers dharmas is mindfulness of dharmas. This is mindfulness in itself. 

ii) What is mindfulness by connection ( samsargaj .? When they consider the body at the head of the list, the 
dharmas of the Path [other than prajna ], coming from causes and conditions ( hetupratyaya ), impure 
(. sdsrava ) or pure ( andsrava ), are mindfulness of the body. - When they consider feelings, the mind or 
dharmas as head of the list, the dharmas of the Path [other than prajna ], coming from causes and 
conditions, impure or pure, are mindfulness of feelings, mind or dharmas [respectively]. This is 
mindfulness by connection. 

Hi) What is mindfulness as object (dlambana )?H6 All dharmas with form ( rupadharma ), namely, the ten 
bases of consciousness ( dasdyatana ) and a small part of the dharmayatana ' ' 7 are mindfulness of body. - 
The six kinds of feelings, namely, feeling arising from contact with the eye ( caksuhsamsparsajd vedand) 
and the feelings arising from contact with the ear ( srotra ), nose ( ghrdna ), tongue (jihvd), body {kayo) and 
mind ( manas ) respectively' ' 8 - The six kinds of consciousnesses, namely, consciousness of the eye 
( caksurvijhdna ) and consciousnesses of the ear, nose, tongue, body and mind^^ are mindfulness of mind. 
- The notion aggregate ( samjhdskandha ), the volition aggregate ( samkdraskandha ) and the three 
unconditioned ( asamskrta )170 are mindfulness of dharmas. That is mindfulness as object. 

Mindfulness in itself {svabhava), having wisdom {prajna) as nature, is formless (arupin), invisible 
(anidarsana), non-resistant {apratigha), sometimes impure {sdsrava) and sometimes pure 
(andsrava)...^^. 

These things are fully explained in the Ts ’ien-nan ‘The Thousand Aporias.’ 177 


When other dharmas, the auxiliaries to the path that are not prajna, are dharmas co-existing 
with prajna, they are smrtyupasthdna by connection (samsarga). 

The objects - body, feelings, mind, dharmas - to which the attention is applied are 
smrtyupasthdna as object. In this sense, kdyasmrtyupasthdna should be analyzed as kdyah 
smrtyupasthdnam ‘the body is fixation of the attention’ as the attention is fixed on it. 

In other words, on what objects is the attention fixed in the course of the smrtyupasthdna ? 

Five ddhydtmikdyatanas or organs: caksus, srotra, ghrdna, jihvd and kdya; five bdhydyatanas or 
objects: rupa, sabda, gandha, rasa, sprastavya\ and the material part of the dharmayatana , namely, 
avipjhapti (cf. Kosa, I, p. 20). 

The six vedandkdyas (cf. Samyutta, III, p. 60). 

119 The six vijndnakdyas (cf. Samyutta, III, p. 61). 

170 The six samjndkdyas (Samyutta, III, p. 60), the six cetandkdyas (Samyutta, ibid.) and the three 
asamskrtas - dkdsa and two nirodhas - accepted by the Sarvastivadins (Kosa, I, p. 8-9). 

171 There follows a long list which I [Lamotte] think need not be translated here. It shows many 
analogies with the Pali Vibhanga, p. 206. 
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G. Inner, outer and mixed mindfulness 


[1. In regard to kdyasmrtyupasthdna.] - What is the inner body (, adhyatmakaya ); what is the outer body 
(bahirdhakaya) and, since everything is already included ( samgrhita ) in the inner and outer body, why does 
the sutra 1-3 speak again about the consideration of both the inner and outer body 
( adhyatmabahirdhakayanupasyana )? 

Answer. - One’s own body ( svakdya ) is inner; another’s body (parakdya ) is outer. 

One’s own body is of two kinds: i) the impurities ( asuci ) inside the body; ii ) the skin ( tvac ), the hairs 
{roman), the nails ( nakha ), the hairs of the head ( kesa ), etc., outside. 


122 Prakaranapada, T 1541, k. 8-9, p. 667c-672a; T 1542, k. 11-12, p. 739b-743c. 

The Traite cites the Ts’ien-nan (p’in) ‘Chapter of the thousand Aporias’ three times: k. 18, p. 

195al 5-16 (see above, p. 1101F); k. 19, p. 202a5; 203a8. It is the seventh chapter of the [Abhidharma]- 
Prakaranapada-[sastra] entitled in the Chinese versions Ts’ien wen louenp’in (T 1541, k. 8, p. 663a5) or 
Pien ts ’ien wenp ’in (T 1542, k. 10, p. 733al7) corresponding to a Sanskrit original like 
Sahasrapariprccha-varga ‘Chapter of the Thousand Aporias’. 

The Prakaranapada, also called Prakaranagrantha or simply Prakarana, is part of the 
Satpadabhidharma of the Sarvastivadins made up of the Jnanaprasthana of Katyayanlputra and six 
annexed treatises (see above, p. 11 IF, n. 1). 

The Sanskrit sources (Kosavyakhya, p. 9), Tibetan sources (Bu ston, I, p. 49; Taranatha, p. 296) 
and the Chinese sources attribute the Prakaranapada to Vasumitra who composed it at Gandhara, not far 
from Puskaravati (Si-yu-ki, T 2087, k. 2, p. 881al5-16). But according to the Traite (above, p. 111- 
112F), only the first four chapters were by Vasumitra, the last four of which are the Ts ’ien-nan p ’in were 
the work of the Kasmir arhats. 

According to the modern exegetists, the Prakaranapada belonged to the Abhidharma of the late 
period and shows affinities with the Vibhanga of the Pali Abhidhamma: cf. Kogen Mizuno, Abhidharma 
Literature, Ceylon Enc., I, p. 70-71; A. C. Banerjeee, Sarvastivddin Literature, 1957, p. 62-64: B. C. 
Law, Histoiy of Pali Literature, I, 1933, p. 340. 

The Prakaranapada is often cited by Vasubandhu in his Kosa, by Yasomitra in his Kosavyakhya 
and by Samghabhadra in his Nyayanusara (cf. Taisho Index, 16, p. 174). 

Two Chinese translations of the Prakaranapada have been made: 

a. Tchong chefen a-p ’i-t’an louen (T 1541) by the Indian Brahmin Gunabhadra (394-468) and 
his disciple Bodhiyasas (cf. Li tai san pao ki, T 2034, k. 10, p. 91a25; K’ai yuan mou lou, T 2154, K. 5, 
p. 528b 11). 

b. A-p ’i-ta-mop ’in tsou louen (T 1542) by Hiuan-tsang. The translation was started in the Yun- 
kouang hall at Yu-houa sseu the 1 st of the 9 th month of the 5 th hien-k ’ing year (October 10, 660) and 
finished the 23 rd day of the 10 th month of the same year (November 30). Ta-cheng-kouang, etc., wrote it 
down with the brush (K’ai yuan mou lou, T 2154, k. 8, p. 447al4-15). 

I 22 The canonical sutra mentioned above, p. 1122F. 
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Furthermore, when the yogin considers a corpse (; mrtasanra ), bloated ( vyadhmataka ) and rotting 
(vipuyaka ), he grasps the characteristics ( nimittany udgrhndti) and examines his own body, saying: “This 
body, too, is of the same nature, the same constitution and has not gone beyond this state of affairs” ( sa 
imam eva kdyam upasamharati: ay am api khalu kdya evamdharma evambhdvy etad anatita iti)} 24 then 
the corpse is the ‘outer’ body, whereas the yogin’s body is the ‘inner’ body. 

If the yogin, possibly seeing a beautiful woman ( abhirupastri ), becomes attached to her in his mind and 
then considers the impurities ( asuci ) of this female body, it is a matter of an outer body. But if the yogin 
recognizes that his own body is exactly like it, it is a question of an inner body. 

Furthermore, the five organs ( indriya ), eye ( caksus ), etc., are inner body whereas the five objects (visaya), 
color (; rupa ), etc., are outer body. 

The four great elements ( mahdbhuta ) are inner body whereas the matter derived from the four great 
elements ( bhautikarupa ) are outer body. 

The place where suffering and happiness are experienced is the inner body; the place where one does not 
experience suffering and happiness is outer body. 

One’s own body (svakdya) and the organs (indriya), eye (caksus), etc., are inner body; one’s wife (bhdryd), 
son (putra ), wealth (dhana), fields (ksetra), house (grha) and other utilized objects are outer body. How is 
that? Since material dharmas (rupadharma) are all [objects] of mindfulness of the body 
(kdyasmrtyupasthana). 

First the yogin examines the inner body (adhydtmakdya) to find out if he can find a pure (suci), eternal 
(nitya) and happy (sukha) atman there, but he examines thoroughly and can find no atman, as has been said 
above (p. 1167F) in regard to the examination of dharmas. 

But if he finds no atman when he examines the inner [body], perhaps this atman is outside ( bahirdhd). 
Why? Because outer things (bdhyavastu) are an object of attachment (abhinivesasthana) for all beings. 125 
But when the yogin examines the outer body, the atman is not found there either. 

Then the yogin makes this reflection: “When I examined inwardly (adhydtmam anupasyan), I did not find 
the atman and [I wondered] if it was not on the outside (bahirdhd), but when I examined [things] on the 
outside, I did not find it either. I wonder if the atman is not a delusion (bhrdnti). Now I must examine 
internally and externally simultaneously (yugapat). Examining internal and external are two distinct 
operations ( bhinna ); examining [internal and external] at the same time (ekakdle) and simultaneously 
(sdrdham) are conjunct operations!” But although he examines [internal and external] conjointly or 
separately, the atman is not found anywhere ( nopalabhyate ): the examination is therefore ended. 

[2. In regard to vedandsmrtyupasathdna .] - Question. - In regard to mindfulness of the body 
(kdyasmrtyupasthana), it might be a matter of the inner [body] and the outer [body]. But here, all the 

124 Canonical expression: cf. DIgha, II, p. 297; Majjhima, I, p. 58: Ayampi kho kayo evamdhammo 
evambhavTetam anatfto ti. 

125 Therefore capable of being taken for the‘self or‘mine’ 
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feelings (vedand) are included ( samgrhita ) in the external bases of coknsciousness ( bdhydyatana );^6 so 
how can there be a difference between inner feelings (adhydtmikavedand) and outer feelings 
(bdhyavedand)? 

Answer. - The Buddha said: “There are two kinds of feelings: bodily feeling ( kdyikf vedand) and mental 
feeling (caitasikf vedand). ^ Bodily feeling is outer (bahya) and mental feeloing is inner (ddhydtmika). 

Furthermore, the feelings associated with the [first] five consciousnesses 
( pancavijndnasamprayuktavedand ) are outer, and the feelings associated with the mental consciousness 
(manovijnanasamprayuktavedana) are inner. 

The feelings arise in dependence on the twelve bases of consciousness [202b] ( dvdddsdyatana ). The group 
of the six inner bases (ddhydtmikdyatana) produce feelings that are inner; the outer six bases ( bdhydyatana ) 
produce feelings that are outer. 

Coarse (, auddrika ) feeling is outer; subtle ( suksma ) feeling is inner. 

There are two kinds of suffering ( duhkha ): inner suffering and outer suffering. 

a. Inner suffering (ddhydtmika duhkha ) is of two types: physical suffering ( kdyika duhkha) and mental 
suffering ( caitasika duhkha)}^ Physical suffering is the four hundred and four sicknesses (v yddhi), bodily 
pains ( kdyavyddhi ), headaches ( sirovycidhi ), etc. 129 ; those are physical suffering. - Mental suffering is 
grief (i daurmanasya ), sadness ( soka ), hatred ( dvesa ), fear ( bhaya ), jealousy ( frsyd), doubt (vicikitsa), etc.: 
those are mental suffering. These two sufferings together are inner suffering. 

b. Outer suffering ( bdhyaduhkha ) is of two types: i ) the king (raj an ), the victorious enemy ( vijetr), the 
wicked thief ( caura ), the lion ( simha ), tiger ( vydghra ), wolf ( vrka ), snake ( sarpa ) and other nuisances 
( vihethana ); ii ) the wind (vdta), rain ( vrsti ), cold ( sfta ), heat ( usna ), thunder ( meghagarjita ), lightning 
(vidyut), thunderbolts, etc: these two kinds of suffering are outer suffering. 

It is the same for pleasant feeling ( sukhavedand) and neither unpleasant nor pleasant feeling 
( aduhkhdsukhavedand). 

Furthermore, the feeling that takes as object (alambate ) an inner dharma is an inner feeling; that which 
takes as object an outer dharma is an outer feeling. 

Furthermore, the one hundred and eight feelings^^ are inner feelings; the others ( sesa ) are outer feelings. 


126 The six organs, eye, etc. 

127 Samyutta, IV, p. 231: Katame ca bhikkhave dve vedand. Kdyika ca cetasikd ca. 

128 Cf. Majjhima, I, p. 302: Yam kho dvuso kdyikam vd cetasikam vd dukkham asdtam vedayitam ayam 
dukkhd vedana. 

129 See above, p. 494-495F, 583-585F. 

120 The canonical sources distinguish two, three, five, six, eighteen, thirty-six, and one hundred and 
eight kinds of vedand: cf. Samyutta, IV, p. 231-232; Tsa a han, T 99, no. 485, k. 17, p. 123c-124b. Later 
the Traite (k. 36, p. 324b4-8) will return to this subject. 
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[3. In regard to cittasamrtyupasthana .] - Question. - The mind is included (samgrhita) in the inner bases of 
consciousness (ddhydtmikdyatana ): how can the sutra say that [the yogin] “also considers the mind 
outwardly” (bahirdha vd citte cittanupasyi viharati )? 

Answer. - Although the mind is included in the inner bases of consciousness, when it takes as object 
(alambate ) an outer dharma, it is outer mind, and when it takes as object an inner dharma, it is inner mind. 

The mental consciousness ( manovijnana ) is an inner mind, and the [first] five consciousnesses 
( pahcavijhdna) are outer minds. 

The concentrated mind ( samksiptacitta ) that penetrates into meditation ( dhydnapravista ) is an inner mind; 
the distracted mind ( viksiptacitta ) is an outer mind. 

The mind associated ( samprayukta ) with the five inner obstacles (adhyatmikamvarana) * 3 * or with the 
inner seven factors of enlightenment (ddhydtmikabodhyahga) is an inner mind; the mind associated with 
the five outer obstacles ( bahyanivarana) or with the seven outer factors of enlightenment ( bdhyabodyahga) 
is an outer mind. 

For various reasons of this kind, we distinguish inner mind, outer mind and both inner and outer mind. 

[4. In regard to dharmasmrtyupasthana.] - Mindfulness of dharmas (, dharmasmrtyupasthana ) is included 
(samgrhita) in the outer bases of consciousness ( bdhydyatana ): how can [the slitra] say that [the yogin] 
“also considers dharmas inwardly” (ddhydtmam vd dharmesu dharmdnupasyi viharati )? 

Answer. - Outside of feeling (vedandm sthdpayitvd), there are other mental dharmas (caitasika dharma). 
Mental dharmas that have as object (dlambante) an inner dharma are inner dharmas; mental dharmas that 
have as object an outer dharma, the unconditioned ( asamskrta ) or the formations dissociated from the mind 
(cittaviprayuktasamskdra )' 32 are outer dharmas. 

Furthermore, the dharmas that are the object (dlambana) of the mental consciousness ( manovijnana ) are 
inner dharmas, for it has been said by the Buddha: “The mental consciousness arises in dependence on the 
object (dlambanam dsrityotpadyate manovijndnam).” Here, except for feeling (vedandm sthdpayitvd), the 
other mental dharmas (caitasika dharma) are inner dharmas, whereas the other formations dissociated from 
the mind (cittaviprayuktasamskdra) and the unconditioned dharmas (asamskrtadharma) are outer dharmas. 

2. The Four Right Efforts 


The five obstacles preventing entry into dhydna. The Traite has spoken of them above (p. 1012- 
1020F). In the same way as the factors of enlightenment, these obstacles are inner or outer according to 
whether one examines them within oneself or in another. 

132 Kosa, II, p. 178 and foil.: cf. the cittavippayutta of the Pali scholasticism: Dhammasangam, p. 210, 
254. 
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The four right efforts ( samyakpradhana ) are of two kinds: i) right efforts in themselves 
{svabhdvasamyakpradhdna); ii ) right efforts by connection ( samsargasamyakpradhdna ). 

Right efforst in itself develops four kinds of exertion (vfrya) in view of the path ( mdrga ): it eliminates the 
two types of bad dharmas ( akusaladhama ), [namely, those that have not yet arisen and those that have 
already arisen], and it brings together the two types of good dharmas ( kusaladharma ), [namely, those that 
have not yet arisen and those that have already arisen.] 

During the examination ( anupasyand) characteristic of the four foundations of mindfulness 
( smrtyupasthdna ), when [the yogin] feels some laziness ( kausfdya ), when the five obstacles 
( pancanfvarana ) and the other passions ( klesa ) cloud the mind and he strays away from the five kinds of 
roots of good, faith, etc. ( sraddhadhikusalamula ), then he makes an effort ( vydyacchate ) and develops 
exertion {vfryam drabhate ) for: 1) eliminating the bad dharmas that have already arisen ( utpanndndm 
akusaladharmanam prahanaya ); 2) preventing the arising of the bad dharmas that have not yet arisen 
(anutpanndndm akusalanam dharmanam anutpadaya ); 3) making the good dharmas, faith, etc., that have 
not yet arisen, arise ( anutpanndndm sraddhadikusaladharmanam utpddydya)\ 4) developing the good 
dharmas that have already arisen ( utpanndndm kusaladharmdnam bhuyobhavaya)}^ When these [four] 
exertions are abundant during the four doundations of mindfulness ( smrtyupasthdna ), they take the name of 
right efforts ( samyakpradhana ). [202c] 

Of the seven categories of dharmas [auxiliary to enlightenment ( bodhipaksika )], why are these four called 
right efforts and the last eight, [namely, samyagdrsti), etc.] not described as right ( samyak )? 

Answer. - Because these four kinds of exertion ( vfrya ), of spritual energy ( cittdbhyusdha ) or efforts 
(arambha ) are easily damaged by error ( bhrdnti ), they are called right efforts. Because the [eight] factors of 
the Path, [ samyagdrsti , etc.] take pleasure in the Dharma and are are easily damaged by falling into bad 
doctrines (mithyadharma), they are called right Path. 

[The right efforts] in themselves ( svabhdva ) are the four kinds of exertions ( caturvidhavfrya ). [The right 
efforts] by connection ( samsarga ) are the dharmas of the Path resulting from causes and conditions 
{hetupratyaya), [dharmas other than the four right efforts] but having primarily the four kinds of exertion 
{caturvidhavirya) in question. They are impure ( sdsrava ) or pure ( andsrava ), with form ( rupin ) or formless 
{arupiri), as has been said above (p. 1170F). 

3. The Four Bases of Magical Power 


When the four right efforts {samyakpradhana) are practiced, the mind is slightly distracted {viksipta)\ this 
is why the concentrations {samddhi) are used to fix the mind: [concentrations of zeal {chanda), of exertion 
{vfrya), of the mind {citta) and of examination ( mfmdmsd). These concentrations are called bases of 
magical power (rddhipada). 


Canonical formula already cited above, p. 1123F. 
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Thus, when good food ( pramtahara) is under-salted, it lacks flavor (rasa), but when salt ( lavana ) is added, 
the taste is sufficient and is in accord with what is desired (yathesta ). Or again, when a person who has two 
legs finds a good horse ( asva ) or a good chariot (ratha), he comes to his destination as desired. 

Similarly, when the yogin has obtained the true wisdoms that are the four foundations of mindfulness 
(.smrtyupasthdna ) and these right exertions (samyagvirya) that are the four right efforts ( samyakpradhdna ), 
his wisdom ( prajna) is increased ( vardhate ) by means of these exertions; however, the strength of his 
concentration ( samddhibala ) remains weak. But when he obtains the four kinds of concentration 
(i caturvidhasamddhi ) and therefore fixes his mind (cittam pragrhnati), the strength of his wisdom (prajna) 
and concentration (samadhi) are equal (sama) and his vows ( pranidhana ) are realized. [These four 
concentrations] are called bases of magical power. 

Question. - Concentration (samadhi) already was present in the four foundations of mindfulness and the 
four right efforts. Why not call them the bases of magical power? 

Answer. - These practices do indeed contain [a certain measure] of concentration, but although wisdom 
( prajna) and exertion (vuya) are strong in them, concentration is weak. That is why the yogin did not 
realize his wishes (pranidhana) as he desired. [In the bases of magical power], there are four kinds of 
concentrations: 

i) The concentration obtained by giving predominance to zeal (chandam adhipatim krtvd)}^ 

ii) The concentration obtained by giving predominance to exertion ( viryam adhipatim ki-tva). 

From these concentrations as causes and conditions there arise [the practices of] the Path, impure (sdsrava) 
or pure (andsrava). 

Hi) The concentration obtained by giving predominance to the mind (cittam adhipatim krtva) 

iv) The concentration obtained by giving predominance to examination (mfmdmsdm adhipatim b~tva). 

From these concentrations as causes and conditions there arise [practices of] the Path, impure or pure. 

Together with the five good elements (kusalaskandhasamsargdt) these practices are called [bases of] 
magical power by connection (samsargarddhipdda). 

The four kinds of concentrations under the predominating influense of zeal (chanda), etc., are called [bases 
of] magical power in itself (svabhdvarddhipdda)}^ 


134 Formulas appearing in the Vibhanga, p. 216, and Kosavyakhya, p. 601-602; see above, p. 1125F. 

135 The four concentrations having zeal, exertion, the mind, examination a predominating respectively 
are the bases of magical power (see above, p. 382-383F). 

Taken by themselves (svabhdva), they are of lower order: they are right views but are impure 
(sdsrava), having only meritorious value ( punyabhagtya) and bearing fruit only in this world 
(npadhivaipkaya)', it is the right view of worldly people who see the truth but stay apart from the path 
traced by the Buddha. 
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For the four right efforts (samyakpradhana) and the four bases of magical power (rddhipada) see what was 
said in frill detail in regard to the smrtyupasthanas in themselves and as smrtyupasthanas by connection (p. 
1169F). 


4. The Five Faculties 


Flere are the five faculties (pancendriya ): 136 

1. Believing in the Path ( mdrga ) and in the good dharmas adjuvant to the Path ( mdrgapdksika 
kusaladharma) is the faculty of faith ( sraddhendriya ). 

2. When the yogin practices the Path and the dharmas adjuvant to the Path and exerts himself without 
stopping, that is the faculty of exertion ( viryendriya ). 

3. When he thinks about the Path and the dharmas adjuvant to the Path and does not think of anything else, 
that is the faculty of memory ( smrtmdriya ). 

4. When he meditates attentively ( ekacittena ) and without being distracted ( aviksepam ), that is the faculty 
of concentration ( samddhmdriya ). 

5. When, in view of the Path and the dharmas adjuvant to the Path, he considers ( anupasyati) the sixteen 
aspects of the truths (sodasdkara ), 137 impermanence ( anitya ), etc., that is the faculty of wisdom 
( prajnendriya ). 

5. The Five Strenghts 


When the five faculties have increased and are no longer troubled by the affictions ( klesa ), they take the 
name of strengths (ba/a).138 See what has just been said about the five faculties. 


On the other hand, together with the five good elements (the dhammakkhandha of the Dlgha, 

III, p. 229, 279, Itivuttaka, p. 107; the lokottaraskandha of the Dhrmaguptaka, § 23; the asamasamah 
skandhdh of the Mahavyut., no. 103-108) - namely, sila, samddhi, prajna, vimukti, vimuktijnanadarsana 
-, these four concentrations ‘by connection’ ( samsarga ) are the right views of the nobles (diya), pure 
(i andsrava ), supraworldly ( lokottara ) and linked to the Path ( mdrgdhga ); this is the view found in the 
noble mind, purified, joined to the way, following the noble Path. See Majjhima, III, p. 72. 

136 p or the Trade. the five indriyas concern the Path and the auxiliaries to enlightenment exclusively. 
The canonical sources cited above (p. 1125F) are less precise: according to them, faith ( sraddhd) , rather, 
would have the Buddha as object. 

On the order of the indriyas, cf. Kosa, VI, p. 287. 

137 See above, p. 64IF. 
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The five faculties and the five strengths come under the aggregate of volition ( samskdraskandha ), are 
always associated ( sadasamprayukta ), are mental events ( caitasikadharma ) accompanying the mind 
(cittdnuparivartin ); they arise with the mind, endure with the mind and perish with the mind. 

When one possesses them, the mind is in right concentration ( samyaksamadhi ); when one does not possess 
them, the mind falls into wrong concentrations ( mithyasamadhi ). 

6. The Seven Members of Enlightenment 


On the seven members of enlightenment ( sapta sambodhyanga), see the explanations aove (p. 1149F). 

[203a] 

Question. - You previously gave the meaning but you did not speak from the Abhidharma point of view. 

Answer. - It is necessary here to repeat what was said above (p. 1170F) in regard to the four foundations of 
mindfulness ( smrtyupasthdna ). 

The seven members of enlightenment are formless (arupin), invisible ( anidarsana ), non-resistant 
(apratigha), pure ( andsrava ), conditioned (samskrta), resulting from causes and conditions ( hetupratyaya ), 
included in the three times (tryadhvasamgrhita), included in name ( ndmasamgrhita ), included in the outer 
bases of consciousness ( bdhydyatanasamgrhita ) and not to be destroyed by seeing (na darsanena 
prahdtavya), things to be cultivated (bhdvanadharma) and non-defiled things (asamsklistadharma), being 
fruit (phala ) and involving a fruit (saphala), being neither feeling (na vedand) nor matter derived 
(bhautika, updddya rupa) from the four great elements, nor cause associated with existence (na 
bhavanasamprayuktahetu). Two sections of the good ( kusala ) contain the seven members of enlightenment 
and the seven members of enlightenment contain two sections of the good. [The members of 
enlightenment] are dissociated from bad, indeterminate, impure dharmas and dharmas containing impurity 
(akusala-avydkrta-dsrava-sdsravadharma-viprayukta). Two sections of the anasrava include the seven 
members of enlightenment and the seven members of enlightenment include two secions of the anasrava. 

These various things have been discussed fully in the Ts ’ien-nan ‘The Thousand Aporias’.139 


There is only a difference in intensity between the five indriyas and the five balas : see above, p. 
1127F; Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 141, p. 726M3-20: Kosa, VI, p. 286. 

139 Prakaranapada, T 1541, k. 10, p. 679c9 foil.; T 1542, k. 15, p. 753a. - Cf. Vibhanga, p. 232-234. 
On the Chapter of the Thousand Aporias, see above, p. 117 IF, note 1. 
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7. The Eight Members of the Path 


On the eight members of the noble Path (aryastangamarga), see what has been said above (p. 1150F). 

1. [The first member], right view ( samyakdrsti ), is the wisdom mentioned in regard to the four foundations 
of mindfulness ( smrtyupasthana ), the faculty of wisdom ( prajnendriya ), the strength of wisdom 
( prajndbala ) and the member of enlightenment called discernment of dharmas 
( dharmapravicayasambodhyanga ). 

2. [The second member], right thought ( samyaksamkalpa ), is, at the time of contemplating the four truths 
( satydnupasyand ), associated with a pure mind ( andsravacittasamprayukyta ): it is a reflection ( tarka ), an 
enquiry ( vitarka ), an understanding ( avabodha ), an examination (; mimdmsa ). 

3. [The sixth member], right effort ( samyagvydydma ) has already been mentioned in regard to the four right 
efforts ( samyakpradhdna ), the faculty of exertion (viryendriya), the strength of exertion ( viiyabala ) and the 
member of enlightenment called exertion ( viryasambodhyanga). 

4. [The seventh member], right attentiveness ( samyaksmrti ), has already been mentioned in regard to the 
faculty of attentiveness ( smrtindriya ), the strength of attentiveness ( smrtibala ) and the member of 
enlightenment called attentiveness ( smrtisambodhyanga ). 

5. [The eighth member], right concentration ( samyaksamadhi ) has already been mentioned in regard to the 
bases of magical power (rddhipada ), the faculty of concentration ( samddhindriya ), the strength of 
concentration ( samddhibala ) and the member of enlightenment called concentration 
(, samadhisambodhyanga ). 

Now it is necessary to speak [of the three remaining members]: right speech ( samyagvdc ), right action 
(samyakkarmanta) and right livelihood ( samyagajiva ). 

6. [The third member or samyagvdc]. - With the exception of the four bad ways of livelihood 
(, mithydjiva ),140 fixing vocal actions (vakkarmapragrahana) and, by means of a pure wisdom 
(i andsravaprajnd ), rejecting and eliminating bad vocal actions ( vdhmithydkarman ). 

7. [The fourth member or samyakkarmanta.] - For right action ( samyakkarmanta ), it is the same [allowing 
for a few minor variations]. 

8. [The fifth member or samyagajiva.] - By means of a pure wisdom (anasravaprajn a), to reject and 
eliminate the five bad ways of livelihood is right livelihood ( samyagdjfva ). 

Question. - What are the five bad ways of livelihood (mithydjiva)! ' ^' Answer. - a. Out of love for profit 
(lahalobha), to manifest all kinds of wonders (dscaiya) by cheating ( kuhdna ). 


140 These will be discussed in regard to the fifth member or samyagajiva. 

141 The five bad ways of livelihood are formulated in sybilline terms which have severely tested the 
wisdom of translators. Besides, the texts show many variations: 
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b. Out of love for profit, to boast about one’s own qualities ( svagunalapand). 

c. Out of love for profit, to predict good luck ( svasti ) or bad luck ( asvasti ) to people. 

d. Out of love for profit, to proclaim loudly ( uccais ) one’s own power (prabhdva) in order to frighten 
people and make them respect oneself. 


a. Pali sources. - Majjhima, III, p. 75: Katamo ca bhikkliave miccha-ajivo. Kuhana, lapand, 
nemittakata, nippesikatd, labhena labham nijigimsanata. -Transl. I. B. Horner, Middle Length Sayings, 
III, p. 118: ‘Trickery, cajolery, insinuating, dissembling, rapacity for gain upon gain’. Scholarly notes 
justify this translation. 

Dlgha, I, p. 8, 67; Anguttara, III, p. Ill: Kuhakd ca honti, lapakd ca, nemittikd ca, nippesikd ca, 
labhena ca labham nijigimsitaro iti. - Transl. L. Renou, Canon bonddhiqnepdli, vol.. I, fasc. 1, 1949, p. 
8: ‘They become swindlers, boasters, soothsayers, jugglers, seeking to gain profit upon profit.’ 

The Pali commentaries pile synonym upon synonym and are not of much help: cf. Vibhanga, p. 
352-353 (reproduced in Visuddhimagga, ed. Warren, p. 19); Sumangalavilasinl, I, p. 91-92: 
Papancasudam, IV, p. 134; Manorathapuram, III, p. 273, 412. 

b. Sanskrit sources. - Kosavyakhya, p. 420: 1) kuhana, 2) lapand, 3) naimittikatd, 4) naispesitd, 
5) labhena IdbhaniscikTrsd. 

Bodh. bhiimi, p. 168: 1) kuhana, 2) lapand, 3) naimittikd , 4) naispesikatd, 5) labhena labham 
niscikirsuta. 

Abhidharmadlpa, p. 309: 1) kuhana, 2) lapand, 3) naimittikatd, 4) naispesikatd, 5) labhena 
labhasya niscikirsatd. 

Mahavyut., no. 2493-97: 1) kuhana = nan pa, 2. lapand = kha=gsag, 3. naispesikatva = thob 
kyis hjal ba, thob cih hjal ba, 4) naimittikatva = g€og slon, 5) labhena Idbhanispddanatd = rned pas ened 
pa sgrub pa. - For the Chinesse translations, see Hiuan-tsang (T 1579, k. 41, p. 518a7), preferable to the 
translations adopted by the editions of the Mahavyutpatti. 

In the Lexicalisches annexed to his edition of the Bodh. bhumi, p. 21-26, U. Wogihara has 
succeeded in defining the meaning of these five expressions. Edgerton’s Hybrid Sansb-it Dictionaiy (p. 
189, 461, 312, 313, 462) is mainly inspired by Wogihara. 

The explanations given here by the Traite may be found mainly in the Abhidharmadlpa, p. 310: 
Abhutagunadarsandrtham frydpathavikalpakre caittavisesah kuhana. Ldbhdrtham eva 
gunapriyalapanahd lapand. Upakarandrthitvanimittadarsanakrc caittaviseso naimittikatd. 
Paragunavad dosavacananispesanah’d eva caitasiko naispesikatd. 
LabdhaldbhakhydpanendnyaldbhaniscikTrsanatd labhena labhasya niscikirsatd. 

The five bad ways of livelihood are thus special mental evenrs {caittaviseso). Kuhana, cheating, 
resorts to various attitudes to show qualities that one does not have. Lapand, boasting, consists of 
praising one’s own qualities towards one’s own interest. Naimittikatd, divination, under pretext of 
rendering service, to interpret favorable or unfavorable signs. Naispesikatd, extortion, to snatch a favor 
by means of threats. Labhena labhaniscikfrsatd, to try to grab new profit by virtue of a profit previously 
won. 
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e. Out of love for profit, to speak of offerings already obtained ( labdhapuja) in order to encourage [other] 
people [to give in their turn]. 


These eight right paths ( samyagmarga ) are arranged into three groups ( skandha ): 

a. Three of them, [right speech ( samyagvdc ), right action (samyakkar manta) and right livelihood 
(samyagajiva)], make up the class of morality (silaskandha). 

b. Three others, [right effort ( samyagvydydma ), right mindfulness ( samyaksmrti ) and right concentration 
(. samyaksamddhi )], make up the class of concetration (, samadhislandha ). 

c. Two, finally, [right view ( samyagdrsti ) and right thinking ( samyaksamkalpa )], make up the class of 
wisdom (prajndskandha)} 42 

The class of wisdom and the class of concentration are as above. Now we must talk about the class of 
morality. 

The class of morality ( silaskandha ) has form ( rupasvabhdva ), is invisible ( anidarsana ), non-resistant 
(i apratigha ), pure ( andsrava ), conditioned ( samskrta ), non-retribution ( avipdka ), the result of causes and 
conditions ( hetupratyayaja ), included in the three times (tryadhvasamgrhfta), included in form 
(rupasamgrhfta), not included in name ( na ndmasamgrhita), included in the outer bases of consciousness 
(bahydyatanasamgrhrtd), not to be destroyed by meditation (na bhdvanayd prahatavya ) and not to be 
destroyed by seeing (na darsanena prahatavya), something to be cultivated (bhdvanadharma) and 
something non-defiled (asamklistadharma), being fruit ( phala ) and involving a fruit (saphala), not being 
either feeling (na vedanadharma) nor derived from the four great elements (na bhautika), not something of 
subordinate rank (na sottaradharma) nor a cause associated with existence (na bhavasamprayuktahetu). 

One section of the good (kusala) includes (samgrhita) three [members of [203b] the] right path and these 
three [members of the right path] include a section of the good. The members are dissociated from the bad, 
indeterminate, impure or involving impurity dharmas (akusala-avydkrta-sasrava-sdsravadharma- 
viprayukta). 

One dharma of the anasrava includes three [other members of] the right path, and these three members also 
include one dharma of the anasrava. 

These various explanations are presented in full in the Abhidharma. 


142 Culavedallasutta of the Majjhima, I, p. 301 (Tchong a han, T 26, k. 58, p. 788c9-12), cited in 
Atthasalim, p. 305: Na kho Visdkha ariyena atthahgikena .... dhammdpahhdkhande sahgaitd ti. 

For these three elements (skandha) of the eightfold path, see also Dlgha, I, p. 206; Anguttara, I, 
p. 125, 291; II, p. 20; III, p. 15-16; V, p. 326; Itivuttaka, p. 51; Nettippakarana, p. 64, 126. 
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8. Distribution of the Auxiliaries in the Stages ^ ? 


1. The thirty-seven auxiliaries of enlightenment ( bodhipaksikadharma ) are all present in the stage of the 
first dhyana ( prathamadhyana ). 

2. In the stage of the anagamya [preliminaery absorption of the first dhyana], there are thirty-six auxiliaries, 
excluding the member of enlightenment called joy {pntisambodhyanga ). 

3. In the second dhyana ( dvvitfyadhydna ), there are also thirty-six auxiliaries, excluding [the member of the 
path] called right thinking {samyaksamkalpamarganga). 

4. In the intermediate dhyana ( dhydndntara ) [subdivision of the first dhyana], in the third dhyana 
( trtfyadhydna ) and in the fourth dhyana ( caturthadhydna ), there are thirty-five auxiliaries, excluding the 
member of enlightenment called joy {pntisambodhyanga) and excluding the [member of the path called] 
right thinking {samyaksamkalpamarganga). 

5. In the [first] three formless absorptions (drupyasamdpatti), there are thirty-two auxiliaries, excluding the 
member of enlightenment called joy {pntisambodhyanga) and [the members of the path {margdhga) called] 
right thinking (samyaksamkalpa), right speech {samyagvdc), right action {samyakkarmdnta) and right 
livelihood {samyagdjfva). 

6. In the summit of existence {bhavdgra) [or fourth formless absorption], there are twenty-two auxiliaries, 
excluding the seven members of enlightenment {sambodhyahga) and the eight members of the noble path 
(dryamdrganga). 

7. In the desire realm (, kamadhatu ), there are also twenty-eight auxiliaries [excluding the sambodhyahgas 
and the eight mdrgdhgas). 


143 These are the eleven stages {bhumi) of birth {npapatti) and concentration {samddhi) accepted by the 
Vaibhasikas (Kosa, VI, p. 236; VII, p. 71), namely: 

1) kamadhatu 

2) anagamya or preliminary absorption {sdmantaka) of the first dhyana 

3) first dhyana 

4) dhydndntara , higher type of the first dhyana 

5-7) second, third and fourth dhydnas 

8-11) the four drupyasamdpattis, formless absorptions, the fourth of which is also listed under 
the name of bhavdgra, summit of existence. 

For further details, see above, p. 1027-1034F, and the note on p. 1035F. 

In regard to the distribution of the auxiliaries among the eleven stages, the Traite adopts the 
viws here of the Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 96, p. 497c4-15, which will be taken up again in the 
Abhidharmamrta, T 1553, k. 2, p. 977c21-26 (reconstr. Sastri, p. 117), Kosa, VI, p. 291-292 and 
Abhidharmadlpa, p. 365. 
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This information is valid for the system of the sravakas. 


Third Section THE AUXILIARIES ACCORDING TO THE 
MAHAYANA 


Question. - What is the meaning ( artlia ) of these thirty-seven auxiliaries as taught in the Mahayana? 


I. THE FOUR FOUNDATIONS OF MINDFULNESS 


Answer. - The bodhisattva-mahasattva practices the four foundations of mindfulness ( smrtyupasthana ). 


1. Mindfulness of body 


He contemplates his inner body as impermanent, suffering, like a sickness, like an ulcer (so 
'dhyatmakdyam unityato duhkhato rogato gandatah samanupasyati ),144 a mass of rotting flesh (read jou 
tsiu), filled with impurities ( asuciparipurna ), oozing from nine gates (navadvdra)^^ anc j a veritable 
walking latrine. In the same way, he contemplates the repulsive nakedness of the body where there is not 
even one pure place. 

This ‘pile of bones, equipped with flesh and blood, wrapped with tendons’ (asthisamkalika samdsalohita 
sndyusambandhd) J 46 ^j s i ea ther bag, that has as causes and conditions ( hetupratyaya ) the impure actions 
(sasravakarman) of earlier lives ( purvajanman ), is provided in this life ( ihajanman ) with baths ( sndpana ), 
flowers (puspa) perfumes ( gandha ), clothes (vastra), food (dhdra), beds and seats ( sayasana ), remedies 
and medicines ( gldnapmtyayabhaisajya ), etc. It is like a two-wheeled cart ( dvicakra rathd) which, when 
drawn by the power of an ox ( gobala ), can move: the causes and conditions of the two lifetimes produce 
the ‘cart’ of the body and, pulled by this ‘ox’ which is the consciousness (vijndna), it turns, goes forwards 
and backwards. 


144 Canonical reminiscence: cf. Majjhima, I, p. 500: Ayam kayo ritpT... cmiccato dukkhcito rogato 
gandato sallato aglmto dbddhato parato palokato sunnato anattato samanupassitabbo. Same wording in 
Majjhima, I, p. 435. 

145 See above, p. 1154F, n. 2. 

146 Also a canonical expression: cf. Dlgha, II, p. 296; Majjhima, I, p. 58, 89; Anguttara, III, p. 324. For 
the Sanskrit correspondents, see Edgerton, Dictionary, p. 85 under asthi-sakatd. 
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This body formed by of the complex of the four great elements ( caturmahabhutasamagri) is not real 
(i abhuta) and without substance ( asdra ), like a ball of foam ( phenapindu ). 7 

This body is impermanent ( anitya ) and must perish after a time. The physical characteristics ( kayalaksana ) 
are not found inside the body, nor outside, nor in between the two ( na te ‘dhyatmam na bahirdha 
nobhayam antarenopalabhyante). 

The body itself does not know itself: it is ignorant (ajna), inactive ( akdraka ), like the tiles ( kathalla ) and 
stones ( sila) of a wall ( kudya ). 

In this body there are no definite physical characteristis ( kdyanimitta ). There is no person who makes the 
body nor anyone who makes him make it. In this body there is no earlier term ( purvanta ) nor later term 
(i apardnta ) nor middle term ( madhydnta ). 

Eighty thousand types of worms (, krmikula ), ^ innumerable sicknesses ( vyddhi), hunger and thirst 
( ksutpipdsd), cold and heat ( sftosna ) and weaknesses always torment the body. 


147 The phenapindupamam rupam of Samyutta, III, p. 142; see above, p. 370F. 

148 According to the Visuddhimagga, ed. Warren, p. 193-194, the body is inhabited by eighty families 
of worms ( kikikula ) located in the skin, hide, flesh, tendons, bones, marrow, and which feed there: 

“There they are born, live, die and fill their greater and lesser needs: the body is their maternity ward, 
their hospital, their cemetery, their latrine ditch and even dies under their rage.” According to the same 
text, p. 213, the stomach itself is occupied by thirty-two types of worms, round worms, ribbon worms, 
thread worms, etc., ever in turmoil: when the body is on a light diet, the worms jump around crying and 
strike against the heart region; when the body is fed, they rush to seize the mouthfuls of food. - 
According to the Milindapanha, p. 100, these undesirable and undesired guests come into the body and 
multiply there by the power of bad actions. 

The Mahayana texts go so far as to postulate the presence in the body of eighty-four thousand 
types of worms. The Udayanavatsarajapariprccha, cited in the Siksasamuccaya, p. 81, actually says: 
Asitim krimikulasahasrani ydni tisthanti antare. 

The wise person puts up with their presence. According to the Ratnaktita (T 310, k. 114, p. 
645b4-6), the forest-dwelling monk ( aranyabhiksu ), when he is about to eat, has the following thought: 
“In this body there are at present 80,000 types of worms. When the worms get this food, they will all be 
safe; now I am going to attract these worms with this food.” - According to the Avatamsaka (T 279, k. 
21, p. 112cl2-15: cf. T 278, k. 12, p. 476bl2-15), at the time of the bodhisattva’s meal, he has the 
following thought: “In my body there are 80,000 types of worms; they live in me; when my body is 
filled, they too are filled; when my body suffers from hunger, they too suffer from hunger. Now by 
taking this food and drink (pdnabhojana ), I hope that these beings may be replete. Therefore I am myself 
eating this food so as to make a gift to them; I do not desire the taste of it.” 

But the great Bodhisattva, the ‘irreversible’ bodhisattva (avinivartanfya or avaivartikd) does not 
have to formulate such intentions, for one of his numerous privileges is to be completely free of worms. 
In the Astasahasrika, p. 326, we read: Ydni khalupunar anyesdm sattvdndm asTtih kurmikulasahasrani 
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The bodhisattva-mahasattva who considers the body in this way knows that there is neither his own body 
(dtmakdya) nor the body of another (parakdya ). There is neither master ( isvara ) nor agent ( kdraka ) who 
makes this body. Empty of characteristics (laksanasunya), the body arises from unreal causes and 
conditions (, abhutahetupratyaya ): this body that has but nominal existence ( prajnaptisat) depends on 
previous actions ( purvakarman ) as causes and conditions. 

The bodhisattva then says to himself: “I must not spare the life of the body. Why? The bodily 
characteristics do not unite and do not separate, they do not come and they do not go, they are not born and 
they are not destroyed; they do not rest upon anything.” 

Pursuing the examination of the body, he says to himself: “Being without ‘I’ ( anatman ) and without ‘mine’ 
(i anatmiya ), this body is empty ( sunya ). Being empty, it does not have any male (purusa) or female (stri) 
characteristics. Being without characteristics ( animitta ), it is not to be wished for ( apranihita ).” [203c] 

Thinking thus, the bodhisattva enters into the gate of knowledge ( jnanamukha ) called ‘wishlessness’ 
(apranihita). He knows that the body is not to be considered in the sense that it arises only from a complex 
of engendering causes and conditions (hetupratyayasamagri). But these causes and conditions that produce 
the body also come from mistakes ( bhrdnti ) and errors ( vipaiydsa ). In these causes and conditions, the 
nature of cause and conditiona is also lacking, and the arising of causes and condtions is really a non¬ 
arising ( anutpdda ). 

Reflecting thus, the bodhisattva knows that the body, from the beginning, is without the nature of arising 
(utpddalaksana). He knows that this body, without characteristics (animitta), is ungraspable (agrdhya). 
Since it is not born, it is without characteristics and, not having any characteristics, it is not bom. Only 
stupid worldly people (bdlaprthagjana) speak about the body. 

When the bodhisattva considers the true nature (bhutalaksana) of the body in this way, he eliminates all 
desire (rdga) and all attachments (sahgacitta) and, always fixing his attention on the body, he pursues the 
examination of the body. That is what is called mindfulness of body (kdyasmrtyupasthdna) for the 
bodhisattva. 

It is the same in regard to the consideration of the outer body (bahirdhdkdya) and the consideration of the 
inner and outer body (adhydtmabahirdhdkdya). 


kdye sambhavati tdni tasya kdye sarvena sai'vathd sarvam na sambhavanti. tat kasya hetoh. tathd hi 
tasya tdni kusalamuldni sarvalokdbhyugatdni bhavanti: “Moreover, these eighty thousand types of 
worms that are in the bodies of other beings are never found in his body. Why? Because for him these 
roots of good transcend the entire world.” This privilege of the avaivartika is mentioned in all the 
versions of the Prajna: cf. Pancavimsati, T 223, k. 16, p. 339c27; Mahaprajnaparamita, T 220, k. 326, p. 
666b4-5; k. 448, p. 261c26-28; k. 514, p. 627bl3-14; k. 549, p. 826M0-11; k. 562, p. 901al6. Note also, 
that according to Taoist ideas, grain takes birth in the bodies of the worms which eat away at vitality. On 
this subject, see H. Maspero, Melanges Posthumes, I, 1950, p. 98 seq. 
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2. Mindfulness of feeling 


How does the bodhisattva consider feelings (vedanap. He considers inner feeling ( adhydtmavedand). This 
feeling is of three kinds: unpleasant ( duhkha ), pleasant ( sukha ) neither unpleasant nor pleasant 
(i aduhkhasukha ). These feelings do not come from anywhere and, once destroyed, do not go anywhere. 
They arise only from error ( bhranti), mistakes ( vipaiydsa ) and thought-construction ( vikalpa ). They are 
fruit of retribution ( vipdkaphala ), depending on causes and conditions ( hetupratyaya) constituted by the 
actions of previous lifetimes (purvajankakarman ). 

In this way, the bodhisattva considers these feelings that are neither in the past ( atita ) nor in the future 
(andgata) nor in the present (pratyutpanna ). He knows that these feelings are empty ( sunya ), without ‘I’ 
(i anatman ) or ‘mine’ ( andtmfya ), impermanent ( anitya ) and changing ( viparindmadharman ). Considering 
the feelings distributed in the three times ( tiyadhvan) as empty (sunya), without characteristics (dnimitta) 
and unworthy of being considered ( apranihita ), he penetrates into the gates of deliverance 
(vimoksamukha)}^ 

He also considers the arising ( utpdda ) and the cessation ( nirodha ) of feelings. He knows that feelings are 
not united, are not separated, do not arise and do not cease. Thus he penetrates into the gate of non¬ 
production ( anutpddamukha ). 

He knows that feelings do not arise, are without characteristics (dnimitta) and, being without 
characteristics, are not born. 

Knowing this, he is not attached to the objects (alambana) of the mind. If he experiences an unpleasant 
feeling (duhkha), pleasant feeling (sukha) or a neither unpleasant nor pleasant feeling (aduhkhasukha), his 
mind does not feel it (na vedayati), is not attached to it (ndbhinivisate), does not rest on it (ndsrayate). 

Considering feelings in this way (etena parydyena) is what is called mindfulness of feelings 
(vedandsmrtyupasthdna) for the bodhisattva. 

It is the same in regard to the consideration of outer feeling (bahirdhdvedand) and the consideration of both 
inner and outer feeling (adhydtmabahirdhdvedana). 

3. Mindfulness of mind 


What is mindfulness of mind (cittasmrtyupasthdna) for the bodhisattva? The bodhisattva considers the 
inner mind (adhydtmacitta). This inner mind has three characteristics (laksana): arising (utpdda), duration 
(sthiti) and cessation (bhahga). He has the following thought: “This mind comes from nowhere and once 
destroyed, does not go anywhere. It arises only from a complex of inner and outer causes and conditions 
(adhyatmabahirdhahetupratyayasamagri).” 

149 The three samddhis which will be studied in the following chapter. 
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This mind has no fixed and real nature, has no real birth, duration or cessation ( utpadasthitibhanga ); it does 
not occur in past ( atfta ), future ( andgata ) or present ( pratyutpanna ) existence. 

This mind is neither inner nor outer nor between the two (na tad adhyatmam na bahirdhd nobhayam 
antarenopalabhyate). 

This mind is also without intrinsic nature ( nihsvabhava ) and without characteristics ( nirmitta ) and there is 
nothing that arises or anything that makes it arise. Outwardly, there are various ( ndndvidha ) mixed ( misra ) 
causes and conditions ( hetupratyaya ), namely, the six objects ( visaya ); inwardly, there are erroneous 
notions (vipantasamjnd). But due to the succession of births and cessations ( utpddanirodhaprabandha ), the 
name of mind ( citta ) is habitually given to all of that. 

The true nature of the mind ( cittasya bhutalaksana ) does not exist ( nopalabhyate ) in this mind. In its 
intrinsic nature ( svabhdvena ), the mind is not born ( notpadyate ) and does not cease (na nirudhyate). This 
mind is always [204a] luminous ( prabhasrava ) but, because of adventitious passions (dgantuka klesa ), we 
[wrongly] speak of the soiled mind (upaklistacitta). 

The mind does not recognize itself. Why? Because this mind is empty of characteristics of mind 
(cittalaksanasunya). From the beginning to the end, this mind has no real attributes. 

This mind is not joined with nor separated from dharmas. It has neither an anterior term ( purvdnta ) nor a 
posterior term ( apardnta ) nor a middle term (madhyanta). It has neither color (rupa), shape ( samsthdna) 
nor resistance (pratigha ). It arises only from mistakes ( vipaiydsa ) and error ( bhrdnti ). 

This mind is empty ( sunya ), without ‘I’ ( andtman ), without ‘mine’ ( andtmiya ), impermanent ( anitya ) and 
unreal ( asat ). That is a consideration in accordance with the mind. 

Knowing that the nature of the mind is unborn is to enter into ‘the dharmas that do not arise’ 
(anutpattikadharma). Why? Because this mind is without birth ( utpdda ), without intrinsic nature 
(svabhdva) and without characteristics (laksana). The wise person ( jndnin ) can know it. And although the 
wise person considers the characteristics of birth ( utpdda ) and cessation ( nirodha ) of this mind, he will find 
no true birth, no true cessation. Not finding any defilement (samklesa) or purification ( vydvadan ) in it, he 
discovers this luminosity of the mind ( cittasya prabhasvara), a luminosity by virtue of which the mind is 
not defiled by the adventitious passions (na khale dgantukair upaklesair upaklisyate ). ^0 


150 Concerning the nature of the mind (citta), the general tendency of the Canon is clear. Mind (citta, 
manas) and consciousness (vijndna) are synonymous. Vijndna constitutes the fifth skandha and, like all 
the aggregates, it is transitory, suffering and impersonal. 

However, we find, in the Canon, some passages that seem to attribute to the mind a more stable, 
almost transcendental, value. Actually, in Anguttara, I, p. 10 and in Atthasalim, p. 140, we read: 
Pablwssaram idam bhikkhave cittam tan ca dgantukehi upakkileseslii upakkiiittam... tan ca kho 
dgantukehi upakkilesehi vippamuttam: “This mind is luminous, but sometimes it is defiled by 
adventitious passions; sometimes it is free of these adventitious passions.” 
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This is how the bodhisattva considers the inner mind (adhyatmacitta), and it is the same in regard to the 
outer mind ( bahirdhdcitta ) and the both inner and outer mind ( adhydtmabahirdhdcitta ). 

4. Mindfulness of dhannas 


How does the bodhisattva practice mindfulness of dharmas ( dharmasmrtyupasthana )? He considers that all 
dharmas are neither on the inside nor on the outside nor in between ( na te ‘dhydtmam na bahirdha 
nobhayam antarenopalabhyante ); they they are not in the past ( atfta ) lifetime, the future ( andgata) 
lifetime, or the present ( pratyurpanna ) lifetime. They arise only from the complex of causes and conditions 
(hetupratyayasdmagri) and wrong views ( mithyddrsrti ). There is no fixed reality; there is no dharma that is 
any dharma whatsoever. 

In the dharmas there is no characteristic of dharmas and there is no dharma that unites or is separated. All 
dharmas are non-existent like space (dkdsa); all dharmas are deceptive like a magic show (mdyd)^l . The 


Basing themselves on this passage, certain sects of the Lsesser Vehicle say that the mind is 
originally and naturally luminous ( cittam prabhasvaram) but that it may be soiled ( klista ) by the passions 
(klesa ) or liberated ( vipramukta ) from the passions. The latter are not the original nature of the mind and 
are described as adventitious (dgantuka). 

Among the sects advocating this maximalist interpretation, one may cite the Mahasamghika (cf. 
A. Bareau, Les Sectes bouddhiques, p. 67-68, no. 44), the Vibhajyavadin (ibid., p. 175, no. 23; Vibhasa, 

T 1545, k. 27, p. 140b25-26), the practitioners of the Sariputrabhidharma (ibid., p. 194, no. 6; 
Sariputrabhidharma, T 1548, k. 27, p. 697bl8) and the Andhaka (Kathavatthu, p. 238-241). 

But the major schools of the Lesser Vehicle resolutely rejected this interpretation. No, the mind 
is not naturally and originally pure; on the contrary, it is originally defiled by passion and action, and the 
efforts of the candiate for sainthood consist precisely of eliminating defiled minds (cf. Atthasalim, p. 

140,1. 24-29; Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 27, p. 149b-c; Kosa, VI, p. 299; Nyayanusarasastra, T 1562, k. 72, p. 
731c). 

For the Greater Vehicle in general and the Prajnaparamita in particular, the alleged luminous 
mind of which the Anguttara spoke is in reality a non-mind ( cittam acittam), the pure and simple non¬ 
existence of the mind ( cittdbhdvamdtm ): that which does not exist cannot be defiled nor purified (cf. 
Astasahasrika, p. 5-6;Pancavimsati, p. 121,1. 12-122,1. 11; Satasahasrika, p. 495,1. 3-21; aloka, p. 38,1. 
24-26; 40,1. 6; Suvikrantavikramin, p. 85,1. 15-86,1. 6). 

This is the position which the Traite is defending here, reserving itself to return to the subject 
later (k. 41, p. 363a20 seq). 

For further details, see introduction to Vimalaklrti, p. 51-60. 

151 These two examples are part of the stock phrases of the ten comparisons explained above, like 
space, p. 364-368F; like a magic show, p. 358-363F. 
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purity of nature ( svabhdvavisuddhi ) of dharmas 152 has no contact with defilement ( samklesa ). Dharmas 
are not felt ( vedita) because feelings ( vedana) do not exist; dharmas are not cognized (jndta) because the 
mind ( citta) and mental events ( caitasikadharma ) are deceivers. 

Considering things in this way, the bodhisattva sees neither identity ( ekatva ) nor difference ( anyatvd) 
among dharmas. He considers that all dharmas are empty ( sunya ) and without self ( andtman ). Thus, he has 
the following thought: 

Coming from causes and conditions ( hetupratyaya ), all dharmas have no intrinsic nature ( svabhdva ) and 
are empty of reality ( tattvasunya ). Being empty of reality, they have no characteristics ( animitta ). Not 
having characteristics, they are not to be taken into consideration ( apranihita ). Not being taken into 
considertion, one does not see any dharma that is born, that perishes or that lasts. In this wisdom ( prajna), 
the bodhisattva penetrates into the gateway of ‘conviction that dharmas do not arise’ 
( anutpattikadharmaksanti ). 

From that time on, even if he notices birth ( utpdda ) or cessation ( nirodha ) among dharmas, he enters into 
the gateway of ‘signlessness’ (animitta). Why? Because all dharmas are without characteristics. That is 
what is understood by the wise person ( jnanin ). 

Considering things in this way, he is not attached to objects of the mind ( cittdlambana ) and, while 
submitting ( anugacchan ) to the characteristics of dharmas ( dhannalaksana ), he does not think about the 
body ( kdya) or ahout feeling ( vedana) or about the mind (citta) or about dharmas. He knows that these four 
things are without a basis (apratisthdna)} 53 

That is mindfulness of inner dharmas ( adhyatmadhanna ). It is the same for mindfulness of outer dharmas 
(bahirdhddhanna) and mindfulness of both inner and outer dharmas ( adhydtmabahirdhddharma ). 


II. - III. THE FOUR RIGHT EFFORTS AND THE FOUR BASES OF MAGICAF 
POWER 


The four right efforts ( samyakpradhana) and also the four bases of magical power (rddhipada) should be 
analyzed in the same way and considered as empty (sunya) and without basis ( apratisthdna). 


IV. THE FIVE FACUETIES 


What are the five faculties (indriya) as practiced by the bodhisattva? The bodhisattva-mahasattva considers 
(anupasyati) and cultivates ( bhdvayati ) the five faculties. 


152 have just seen that this purity of nature is a pure and simple ( cittabhavamatra) non-existence. 

153 For the apratisthdna of all dharmas, see VimalakTrti, p. 47-51, 269-271, 283. 
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1. The faculty of faith ( sraddhendriya ). - The bodhisattva believes that all dharmas arise from causes and 
conditions (hetupratyaya ), arise from mistakes ( viparydsa ) and wrong views ( mithyadrsti ), like a fire-brand 
brandished in a circle [204b] ( aldtrackara ),154 like a dream ( svapna ), like a magic show ( maya). 

He believes that dharmas are impure ( asuddha ), impermanent ( anitya ), suffering ( duhkha ), without self 
(i anatmaka ), like a sickness ( roga ), like an ulcer ( ganda ), like a thorn ( salya ), subject to deterioration and 
ruin. 

He believes that all dharmas are non-existent (asat), like an empty fist deceiving little children 
(balolldpanariktamustivat). 155 

He believes that there are no dharmas in the past ( atfta ) or in the future ( andgata ) or in the present 
( pratyutpanna ), that they come from nowhere and, once destroyed, they go nowhere. 

He believes that dharmas are empty ( simya ), without characteristics (dnimitta ), not to be considered 
(i apranihita ), unborn ( anutpanna ) and non-destroyed ( aniruddha ). Despite this wishlessness (read wou-tso) 
and this signlessness, he believes [in the five pure elements or ( andsravaskandha)]: i ) morality (slid), ii) 
concentration ( samddhi ), Hi) wisdom (prajhd), iv) deliverance ( vimukti ), v) knowledge and vision of 
deliverance (vimuktijnanadarsana). 

Because he has acquired this faculty of faith, the bodhisattva is non-regressing ( avaivartika ). Taking the 
faculty of faith as the major one, he skillfully becomes established in morality ( sila ). When he is 
established in morality, his mind of faith is unmoving ( acala ) and firm. He believes with his whole mind 
(ekacittena). He depends on the retribution of the fruit of action ( karmaphalavipdka ), rejects wrong views 
(mithyadrsti), no longer believes in the words of others (paravacana). He accepts only the Buddha’s 
teachings; he believes in the Community (samgha) and he becomes established in the true Path (marga). He 
is of right mind (rjucitta), gentle (mrdu) and patient (ksamavat). His supernatural powers (abhijhd) are 
unhindered (apratigha), immobile (acala) and indestructible (aksaya); he acquires mastery of powers 
(balavasitd). 

This is called the faculty of faith. 


For the aldtacakra, see above, p. 372F, n. 1. 

155 This comparison is unknown to the Tripitaka I [Lamotte] think, but is frequent in the 
Mahayanasutras: Lalitavistara, p. 176,1. 4; 212,1. 14 (cited in Siksasamuccaya, p. 238,1. 2; Panjika, p. 
532,1. 10): bdlolldpana riktamustivat. 

Suvikrantavikramin, p. 92,1. 23: riktamustisama hi sarvadharma vasikasvabhavalaksanatayd. 
See also Mahavyut., no. 2831;Fo pen hing tsi king, T 190, k. 18, p. 737a4; Sutra of the sermon 
given by Pindola Bharadvaja to king Udayana, T 1690, k. 1, p. 786bl 1; Traite, T 1509, k. 20, p. 21 la5; 1. 
43, p. 375al4. 

The Ratnakuta (T 310, k. 90, p. 519a7-8) explains the comparisom: It is as if one were fooling a 
little child with an empty fist; one opens one’s hand, but there is nothing in the empty fist; then the child 
weeps and cries. 
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2. The faculty of exertion ( vTryendriya ). - Day and night ( ahamisam ), the bodhisattva always develops 
exertion ( virya ). He rejects the five obstacles ( pancanivarana ) and protects the five faculties ( pancendriya ). 
He wants to find, understand, practice, read, study and hear the profound teachings ( gambhfradharma ) of 
the sutras. 

When evil bad dharmas (pdpaka akusala dharma) have arisen, he acts so as to destroy them quickly and, if 
they have not arisen, he acts so as to prevent them from arising. As for the good dharmas ( kusaladharma ) 
that have not yet arisen, he acts so that they will arise and, if they have already arisen, he acts so as to 
develop them. He has no fondness for dharmas that are neither good nor bad 
(naivakusalanakusaladharma). 

Dedicating equal exertion to good dharmas, he advances directly and straight to the point. He develops 
right exertion ( samyagvfrya ) and, due to his concentrated mind ( samdhitacitta ), the latter is called the 
faculty of exertion ( vTryendriya ). 

3. The faculty of mindfulness ( smrtfndriya ). - The bodhisattva is always attentive ( smrtimat ) and reflective 
( samprajanat ). Wishing to perfect generosity ( ddna ), morality (if/a), meditation ( dhydna ), wisdom ( prajna) 
and deliverance ( vimukti ), wishing to purify bodily, vocal and mental actions ( kdyavdhmanaskarman ), he is 
ever attentive and reflective in his knowledge pertaining to the arising ( utpdda ), disappearance (vyayd) and 
duration-change ( sthityanyathdtva ) of dharmas. 

He reflects attentively [on the four noble truths] on suffering (, duhkha ), its origin ( samudaya ), its cessation 
( nirodha ) and the path (marga) to its cessation. 

He reflects attentively and analyzes the faculties ( indriya ), strengths (bald), the [members] of 

enlightenment (sambodhyahga) and the absorptions ( samdpatti ), deliverance (vimukti), arising (utpdda) and 
cessation (nirodha), entering and exit. 

He reflects attentively on unborn (anutpanna), non-destroyed (aniruddha), ineffective (anabhisamskdra) 
and inexpressible (anabhildpya) dharmas in order to attain the knowledge of non-production 

(anutpddajndna) and to realize fully the teachings of the Buddha. 

He reflects attentively and prevents the concepts of the sravakas from being introduced. 

The bodhisattva always reflects and never forgets. Thanks to these very profound (gambhfra), pure 
(visuddha) dharmas acquired by meditation and practice (bhdvandcdraprdpta), he attains this sovereign 
attentiveness (vibhutasmrti) called the faculty of mindfulness (smrtfndriya). 

4. The faculty of concentration (samddhfndriya). - Grasping well the characteristics (laksana) of 
concentration, the bodhisattva is able to produce all kinds of dhydnas and absorptions (samdpatti). 

He knows clearly the gates of concentration (samddhimukha); he knows how to enter into concentration 
(samddhipravesa), how to remain in concentration (samddhivihdra) and how to come out of concentration 
(samddhivyutthdna). 
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He is not attached to concentration ( na samadhim abhinivisate), does not savor it ( ndsvate ) and does not 
emphsaize it (ndsrayate). * 56 He knows well the object (dlambana ) of the concentrations and the 
destruction of this object. 157 

He also knows the objectless concentration ( andlambanasamddhi ). Without conforming to the words of 
another ( paravacana ), without conforming to any [204c] particular absorption, he practices his mastery 
(vasitd) of it and enters it and comes out of it without obstacle. 

That is what is called the faculty of concentration ( samadhfndriya ). 

5. The faculty of wisdom ( prajnendriya ). - In order to exhaust suffering (, duhkha ), the bodhisattva is 
endowed with a noble wisdom (dryaprajndsampanna ), a wisdom that eliminates the dharmas and realizes 
nirvana. With this wisdom, the bodhisattva considers the impermanence (anityata) of the threefold world 
(traidhatuka) burning with the fire of the three rottennesses and the three poisons (visayatraya)) 58 

When this consideration is finished, the bodhisattva is detached from the threefold world by means of his 
wisdom and, for him, the threefold world is transformed into the gates of deliverance ( vimoksamukha ), 
namely, emptiness ( simyatd ), wishlessness (, apranihita ) and signlessness (dnimitta ). He seeks the 
Buddhadharma attentively as if his hair were on fire (adiptasira-upama)} 59 

Nothing can destroy this wisdom of the bodhisattva: it has no support (dsraya) in the threefold world, and 
his mind constantly avoids the five objects of enjoyment ( pancakamaguna ) as he wishes ( yathestam ). 

By the power of wisdom ( prajnabala ) the bodhisattva accumulates innumerable qualities ( guna ) and, 
without hesitation or difficulty, penetrates directly into the true nature ( bhutalaksana ) of dharmas. He has 
neither grief ( daurmanasya ) in samsara nor joy ( saumansaya ) in nirvana. 

The possession of this sovereign wisdom ( vibhutaprajna ) is what is called the faculty of wisdom 
( prajnendriya ). 

In other words, he avoids the concentrations associated with enjoyment (dsvddanasamprayukta) in 
order to practice only the pure ( suddhaka ) concentrations without defilements ( andsrava ): see above, p. 
1027F. 

157 On the object of the dhydnas and samapattis, see p. 1040F and, for further details, Kosa, VIII, p. 
176-177. 

158 An implicit reference to the Fire Sermon spoken by the Buddha at Gayaslrsa (Vinaya, I, p. 34; 
Catusparisad, p. 322): Sarvam bhiksava d dipt am... Kenddiptam? Rdgdgnind dvesdgnind 
mohagninadiptam.. 

As for the three (or five?) decays (chouai), they have been discussed above, p. 834F. 

159 The expression in the Sanskrit texts is usually adiptasirascailopama Tike someone whose head or 
clothes are on fire’: cf. Gandavyuha, p. 493,1. 2; Siksasamuccaya, p. 54,1. 3-4; Mahavyutpatti, no. 1802. 

The Pali texts resort preferentially to a periphrasis: Seyyathdpi bhikkhave ddittacelo vd 
dditasiso vd, tass ’ eva celassa vd sisassa vd nibbdpandya adhimattam chandan ca vdydman ca ussahan 
ca ussolhin ca appativanin ca satin ca sampapajannan ca kareyya : cf. Anguttara, II, p. 93; III, p. 307; 

IV, p. 320; V, p. 98; Samyutta, V, p. 440. 
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[.Altruism in the practice of the faculties ].160 - The bodhisattva in possession of the five faculties 
understands well (prajdndti ) the various faculties of beings. 

He understands the faculties of beings with desire ( sardga ) or without desire ( vftardga ), hateful ( sadvesa ) 
or without hatred ( vftadvesa ), stupid ( samoha ) or without stupidity (vitamoha)}^ 

He understands the faculties of beings destined to fall into the bad destinies ( durgati ), destined to be reborn 
among humans ( manusya ) or destined to be reborn among the gods ( deva ). 

He understands the beings of weak faculties ( mrdvindriya ) or of sharp faculties ( tiksnendriya ). He 
understands beings of superior ( agra ), medium ( madhya ) or lower ( avara ) faculties. 

He understands the faculties of guilty ( sdpattika ) or faultless ( andpattika ) beings, rebellious or docile. 

He understands the faculties of beings who are always reborn in the desire realm ( kdmadhdtu ), in the form 
realm (; rupadhatu ) or in the formless realm (arupyadhatu). 

He understands the faculties of beings of coarse ( sthula ) or fine (, siiksma ) roots of good ( kusaladharma ). 

He understands the faculties of beings predestined to salvation (samyaktvaniyata), predestined to min 
(. mithydtvaniyata ) or without predestination ( aniyata ). 162 

He understands the faculties of careless or impetuous people. He understands the faculties of beings 
bearing the burden (bhdrasaha). * 63 

He understands the faculties of miserly ( matsarin ) or generous (tydgavat) people, respectful people or 
disrepectful people, people of pure morality (yisuddhasila) or of impure morality (, avisuddhasila ), angry 
( vydpanna ) or patient ( ksamin ) people, energetic ( vuyavat ) or lazy ( kusfda ) people, people of distracted 

160 whereas the sravaka practices the bodhipaksikas in his own interest, the bodhisattva practices them 
for the benfit of others: this is an essential difference. 

Common canonical locutions: cf. Majjhima, I, p. 59. 

162 These are the three categories of beings ( sattvardsi ): \) samyaktvaniyatardsi, those who have 
entered onto the Path and will quickly reach nirvana; 2) mithydniyatardsi , those who, having committed 
grave sins, will definitely go to the bad destinies and who, coming out of these bad destinies, will go into 
the third rdsi; 3) aniyatardsi , those who do not belong to either the first or the second rdsi and may enter 
either the first or the second. 

These three rdsi are mentioned in Dfgha, III, p. 217; Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 13, p. 614b24; k. 

27, p. 698c; Kathavatthu, II, p. 611; Dhammasangani, p. 186; Nettippakarana, p. 96; Mahavastu, III, p. 

318; Lalitavistara, p. 5400; Pancavimsati, T 223, k. 23, p. 384a26-27. 

According to the Sukhavativyuha, p. 44, the last two rdsi are absent in Amitabha’s paradise. 

In the later sources, the system of the rdsi is mixed with that of the gotras ‘race, family’; certain 
eternal or acquired mental dispositions that cause a person to obtain nirvana: on this subject, see 
VimalakTrti, appendix, p. 425-430. 

163 On the ‘burden’, see above, p. 215-216F. 
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mind ( viksiptacitta ) or of concentrated mind ( samgrliitacitta ), stupid people ( mudha) or wise people 
(prajndvat ), fearless ( nirbhaya ) or fearful (sabhaya) people, prideful people ( abhimanika ) or people 
without pride ( nirabhimana ), people of right conduct (samyakpratipannd) or of wrong conduct 
(mithyapratipanna), controlling their senses ( guptendriya ) or not controlling their senses. 

He understands the faculties of people who seek the path of the sravakas, that of the pratyekabuddhas, or 
that of the Buddhas. 

In this knowledge of the faculties of beings, the bodhisattva shows his mastery ( vasita ), skillfulness (updya ) 
and power ( bala ): this is what is called the faculty of wisdom (jnanendriya ). 


V. THE FIVE POWERS 


When the bodhisattva has progressed in the practice of the five faculties ( indriya ), he is able to destroy the 
afflictions ( klesa ), save beings and acquire the [205a] conviction that dharmas do not arise 
(i anutpattikadharmaksanti ): this is what is called the five powers or strengths (bald). 

Moreover, as the god Mara and heretics ( tfrthika ) are unable to destroy them, they are called powers or 
strengths. 


VI. THE SEVEN FACTORS OF ENLIGHTENMENT 


Here are the seven factors of enlightenment ( sambodhyanga ): 

1. The bodhisattva no longer thinks about or reflects on any dharma: this is the factor of enlightenment 
called attentiveness ( smrtisambodhyanga ). 

2. Looking among the dharmas for good (kusala), bad ( akusala ) or neutral dharmas (avyakrta), the 
bodhisattva finds nothing: this is the factor of enlightenment called discernment of dharmas 
(dharmapravicayasambodhyanga). 

3. Without entering into the threefold world ( traidhdtuka ), the bodhisattva reduces the characteristic traits 
(laksana ) of all worlds into pieces: this is the factor of enlightenment called exertion (viryasambodhyanga). 

4. In regard to all the formations (samskara), the bodhisattva produces no attachment ( abhinivesa ) or 
pleasure (sukhd) and, as all signs of grief (daurmanasya) and joy ( priti ) have been overcome in him, this is 
the factor of enlightenment called joy (pritisambodhyanga ). 

5. In all dharmas, there is nothing but an object of mind ( cittdlambana ): this is the factor of enlightenment 
called relaxation (prasrabdhisambodhyanga ). 
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6. The bodhisattva knows that all dharmas, which have as their characteristic being always concentrated 
(saddsamahita), are not [sometimes] scattered ( viksipta ) and [sometimes] concentrated ( samdhita ): this is 
the factor of enlightenment called concentration ( samddhisambodhyanga ). 

7. The bodhisattva is not attached to any dharma (na dharmam abhinivisate), does not rest there 
(ndsrayate) and no longer sees them (na pasyati ): this mind of equanimity ( upeksacitta ) is the factor of 
enlightenment called equanimity (upeksdsambodhyanga). 

This is how the bodhisattva considers the seven factors of enlightenment as empty (simya). 

Question. - Why explain these seven factors of enlightenment so briefly ( samksepenaj! 

Answer. - Of these seven factors of enlightenment, [four, namely] attentiveness (smrti), wisdom ( prajnd), 
exertion (vuya) and concentration ( samddhi ) have been fully explained above (p. 1149F). Now we must 
speak of the three others. 

1. The bodhisattva who practices the factor of enlightenment called joy (pntisambodhyanga) considers this 
joy as unreal (abhuta). Why? This joy arises from causes and conditions ( hetupratyayaja ). These are the 
formations ( samskdra ), conditioned dharmas (read: yeou tso fa: samskrtadharma), impermanent ( anitya ) 
dharmas that produce (read cheng in place of k’o) attachment ( abhinivesa ). But if the thing that produces 
attachment is impermanent (, anityalaksana ), once it has disappeared, it arouses grief ( daurmanasya ). 
Worldly people (prthagjana ) are attached to it out of error ( vipaiydsa ), but if they know that dharmas ar 
empty of reality (tattvasunya), they correct themselves at once and say: “I made a mistake ( bhranti ).” 

It is like a man in the darkness (andhakdra) tormented by hunger and thirst ( ksutpipdsdpidita ) who has 
swallowed impure things; then, by the light of day, he re-examines the things and finally understands his 
mistake. 

Considering things in this way, the bodhisattva puts his joy (prvti) into real wisdom (bhutaprajnd): this is 
true joy ( bhutapriti ). 

2. Having acquired this true joy, first he eliminates unwholesome physical states ( kdyadausthulya ), then he 
eliminates unwholesome mental states ( cittadausthulya ), and finally he eliminates all characteristics of 
dharmas (dharmalaksana). Thus he acquires well-being that fills the body and the mind and that constitutes 
the factor of enlightenment called relaxation ( prasrabdhisambodhyanga ). 

3. Since he has attained joy (prvti ) and relaxation ( prasrabdhi ), he disregards any form of examination 
(anupasyand), namely, examination of impermanence (anityanupasyand), examination of suffering 
(duhkhanupasyand), examination of emptiness and non-self (sunydndmdnupasyand), examination of 
arising and cessation (utpddanirodhdnupasyand), examination of existence ( sadanupasyand), examination 
of non-existence ( asadanupasyand), examination of what is neither existence nor non-existence 
(naivasanndsadanupasyand). The bodhisattva abandons all futile proliferation (prapanca) of this kind 
completely. Why? Because absence of nature, absence of object, non-activity, absence of futile 
discursiveness, perpetual pacification are the true nature ( bhutalaksana ) of dharmas. 
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If the bodhisattva did not practice this equanimity ( upeksa), there would still be arguments ( rana ). Indeed, 
those who hold the existent (sat) to be true consider the non-existent to be false (moha); those who hold the 
non-existent ( asat ) to be true consider the existent (sat) to be false; and those who hold to be true what is 
neither existent nor non-existent (naivasanndsat) consider as false that which is both existent and non¬ 
existent (sadasat). They like what they believe to be true ( satya ), they hate what they believe to be false 
(moha), and this gives rise to grief (daurmanasya) and joy (prfti ). Why not disregard all that? 

When the bodhisattva has attained this [real] joy (prfti), this relaxation (prasrabdhi) and this equanimity 
(upeksa), the seven factors of enlightenment are complete (paripurna). 


VII. THE EIGHT MEMBERS OF THE PATH 


As for the eight members of the noble Path (aryamargahga), [the first] or right view (samyagdrsti), [the 
sixth] or right effort (samyagvydyama), [the seventh] or right mindfulness (samyaksmrti) and [the eighth] or 
right concentration (samyaksamddhi) have already been explained above (p. 1181F). Now we must [205b] 
speak of right thought (samyaksamkalpa). 

[Second member ]: right thought (samyaksamkalpa). - In the course of right thinking, the bodhisattva who 
is established in the emptiness (sunya) and non-existence (anupalabdhi) of dharmas examines the 
characteristics of right thought (samyaksamkalpalaksana). He knows that all thoughts (samkalpa) are false 
conceptions (mithydsamkalpa), up to and including those concerning nirvana and the Buddha. Why? The 
cessation of all kinds of conceptions (sai’vasamkalpaprabhedhanirodha) is called right thought. All types 
of conceptions come from falsities, errors (bhranti) and mistakes (vipaiydsa): this is why they differ. But 
the characteristics of the conceptions are all non-existent, and the bodhisattva established in this right 
thinking (samyaksamkalpa) no longer sees what is correct (samyak) and what is wrong (mithyd) and by¬ 
passes (atikrdmati) all kinds of thinking (sai'vasamkalpaprabheda): this is right thinking. For him, all types 
of conceptions are the same (sama) and, because they are the same, his mind does not become attached to 
them. This is what is called the right thinking of the bodhisattva. 

[Third member ]: right speech (samyagvdc). - The bodhisattva knows that all words (vac) come from error 
(bhranti), falsities, mistakes (vipaiydsa), imaginings that seize the characteristics 
(nimittodgrahanavikalpa). Then the bodhisattva reflects in this way: In speech, the characteristics (laksana) 
of speech do not exist and all vocal actions (vdkkarman) have ceased (niruddha). Understanding the true 
nature (bhutalaksana) of words is right speech (samyagvdc). 

Words come from nowhere and, once they have ceased, they go nowhere. The bodhisattva who is 
practicing right speech, in everything he says, holds to the true nature (bhutalaksana). Thus the sutras say 
that, established in right speech, the bodhisattva is able to accomplish pure vocal action 
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(parisuddhavakkarman ). Understanding the true nature of all words, the bodhisattva, whatever he may say, 
does not fall into unwholesome words {mithyavdc)}^ 

[Fourth member ]: right action ( samyakkarmdnta ). - The bodhisattva knows that all actions ( karman ) are 
false, erroneous, unreal, having non-activity as nature ( anabhisamskdralaksana ). Why? Because there is 
not a single action that possesses definite nature. 

Question. - If all actions are empty ( sunya ), why did the Buddha say that generosity ( ddna ), etc., is a good 
action ( kusalakarman ), murder ( prandtipata ), etc., a bad action ( akusalakarman ), and other things, gestures 
{cesta), are neutral actions (, avyakrtakarman )?165 

Answer. - If there is not even one single kind of action, why should there be three? How is that? When the 
time of the movement has already been accomplished ( gamanakdle gate), there is no motor activity 
(gamikriyd). When the time of the movement has not yet been accomplished [agate, i.e., future), there is no 
motor activity either. When the time of the movement is present (pratyutpanna), there is no motor activity 
either. 166 

Question. - In the seat of the movement already accomplished ( gate sthdne) there can be neither [motor 
activity] nor can there be any motor activity in the seat of the movement not yet accomplished ( agate 
sthdne)', but in the seat of present movement (gamyamdne sthdne), there must be movement. 167 

Answer. - In the seat of present movement there is no movement. Why? Because the seat of present 
movement ( gamyamdna ) does not exist ( nopalabhyate ) without a motor activity ( gamikriyd). If the seat of 
the present movement could exist without a motor activity then it ought to involve movement; but that is 
not the case. Without a present seat of movement, there is no motor activity and without motor activity 
there is no seat of present movment. Since this is a case of co-existent conditions ( sahabhuprataya ), we 


164 s ee the paragraph dedicated to the eloquence of the bodhisattva in the Suramgamasamadhi, p. 188- 
189. 

165 Reference to a siitra often cited, but without any other identification, in the Abhidharma: Uktam hi 
sutre: tnni karmdni: kusalam akusalam avydkrtam ca : cf. Kosa, IV, p. 105; Nyayanusara, T 1562, k. 43, 
p. 584c3; Abhidharmadlpa, p. 136. 

166 Almost textual citation from Madh. karika, II, 1 (p. 92): 

Gatam na gamyate tdvad agatam naiva gamyate / 
gatdgatavinirmuktam gamyamdnam na gamyate // 

Transl. - J. May, p. 52: “Accomplished movement does not involve movement; no more does 
unaccomplished movement. A present movement independent of the other two is unintelligible.” 

167 Objection formulated in Madh. karikam, II, 2 (p.93): 

Cesta yatra gatis tatra gamyamdne ca sd yathah / 
na gate negate cesta ganyamdne gatis tatah // 

Transl. J. May, p. 55: “Since there is movement wherever there is gesture and there is gesture in 
present movement, in contrast to movements [already] accomplished and not [yet] accompliehed, there is 
thus movement in present movement.” 
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cannot say that that the seat of present movement involves movement ( gamyamanam gamyate iti 
nopadyate). 

Furthermore, if the seat of present movement had motor activity ( gamikriyd), there should be a seat of 
present movement outside of the motor [205c] activity, and there should be a motor activity outside of the 
seat of present movment. 168 

Question. - If that is so, what would be the error (dosa )‘!1 69 

Answer. - There would be two motor activities ( gamikriyd) at the same time ( samakdla ) and, if there were 
two motor activities, there would be two agents of movement ( dvau gantdrau). Why? Because movement 
does not exist without an agent of movement ( gantdram hi tiraskrtya gamanam nopapadyate). Without 
agent (gantr), the seat of the present movement ( gamyamdna ) does not exist and, since there is no seat of 
the present movement, neither is there any agent of movement (gantr).' ^Furthermore, this non-agent 
itself does not move either ( agantd naiva gacchati ) and, outside of agent and non-agent, there cannot be a 
‘third’ to move (nasty anyo gantur agantus cakascit trtiyo gaccheta ).171 


168 jh e answer to the objetion is a paraphrase of Madh, karika, II, 3-4 (p. 94-95): 

Gamyamdnasya gamanam katham ndipapatsyate / 
gamyamanam vigamanam yadd naivopapadyate // 

Gamyamdnasya gamanam yasya tasya prasajyate / 
rte gater gamyamanam hi gamyate // 

Transl. J. May, p. 55-57: “How will movement be applied [as predicated] to present movement, 
since a present movment without [inherent] movement is completely irrational? - He for whom present 
movement possesses movement incurs the necessary consequence of a present movement without 
[inherent] movement: indeed, present movement involves movement.” 

169 if the present movement were distinct from the inherent movement. 

1 70 Madh. karika, II, 5-7 (p. 95-97): 

Gamyamdnasya gamane prasaktam gamanadvayam / 
yena tad gamyamanam ca yac cdtra gamanam punah // 

Dvau gantdrau prasajyete prasakte gamanadvaye / 
gantdram hi tiraskrtya gamanam nopapadyate // 

Gantdram cet tirash'tya gamanam nopapadyate / 
gamane ‘sati gantdtha kuta eva bhavisyati // 

Transl. J. May, p. 58-60: “ If the present movement possesses movement, the existence of two 
movements will result: one by which it is the present movement, the other contained in this [present 
movement]. - The necessary consequence of twofold movement involves that of a twofold agent of 
movement. Indeed, without agent, movement is illogical. - If the movement without agent of movement 
is illogical, how would the agent exist in turn in the absence of the movement?” 

171 Madh. karika, II, 8 (p. 97): 

Gantd na gacchati tdvad agantd naiva gacchati / 
anyo gantur agantus ca kas trtiyo gacchati // 
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Question. - It is right that the non-agent does not move ( aganta na gacclwtiti yujyate). But why does the 
agent not move? 

Answer. - Without motor activity, the agent does not exist ( gamikriydm tiraskrtya, gantd nopapdyate ), 72 
and without agent, motor does not exist ( gantdram tirask rtya, gamikriya nopapadyate). 

This emptiness of all action ( sarvakarmasunyatd) is called right action (samyakkarmdnta). The 
bodhisattvas who penetrate into the equality of all actions (sarvakarmasamata) do not consider bad action 
(,mithydkarman ) as bad and do not consider right action ( samyakkarmdnta ) as good ( kusala ). Without 
activity ( anabhisamskdra ), they do not perform right actions and they do not commit bad actions. That is 
true wisdom (, bhutaprajna); that is right action. 

Moreover, among the dharmas, none is right ( samyak ) and none is wrong ( mithyd ). The bodhisattvas know 
actions in accordance with the truth and, knowing in accordance with the truth, they do not undertake 
anything and do not stop anything. Such wise people always have right actions and never have bad actions. 
In the bodhisattva this is what is called right action (samyakkarmdnta). 

[Fifth member ]: right livelihood ( samyagdjfva ). - All foods (bhojana), all means of subsistence 
( jfvitapariskdra) are right (samyak) and are not bad (mithyd). Established in a knowledge free of futile 
proliferation (nisprapahcajhdna), the bodhisattva does not choose right livelihood (samyagdjfva) and does 
not reject wrong livelihood (mithydjfva). He does not depend on either the right law (samyagdharma) or the 
wrong law (mithyddharma), but he remains always in pure knowledge (visuddhajhdna). Penetrating thus 
into right living which is equality (samata), he does not see life and does not see non-life. To practice this 
true wisdom ( bhutaprajna) is what is called right livelihood (samyagdjfva) [in the bodhisattva]. 

The bodhisattva-mahasattva who conceives the thirty-seven auxiliaries of enlightenment (saptatrimsad 
bodhipaksikadharma) in this way surpasses the levels (bhumi) of the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas, 
penetrates into the state of bodhisattva (bodhisattvaniydma) and gradually (kramena) realizes the 
knowledge of things in all their aspects (sarvdkdrajnatd). 7 ^3 


Transl. J. May, p. 60: “The agent of movement does not move; neither does the agent; and what 
‘third’ other than agent and non-agent would be able to move?” 

172 Madh. karika, II, 9 (p. 98): 

Gantd tdvad gacchatfti katham evopapatsyate / 
gamanena vind gantd yadd naivopapadyate // 

Transl. - The objection: “The agent itself, at least, moves”, is not logical whereas in the absence 
of movement, the agent is completely illogical.” 

On the problem of movement closely linked with that of action, there are useful notes and a 
complete bibliography in J. May, Candrakfrti, p. 51-77. 

173 Defined fully above, p. 640-642F. 
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CHAPTER XXXII: THE THREE CONCENTRATIONS AND 

THE FOUR TRANCES 


First Section THE EIGHT CLASSES OF SUPPLEMENTARY 
DHARMAS (p. 1209F) 

PRELIMINARY NOTE 


The thirty-seven auxiliaries ( bodhipdksikadharma ) are not the only ones imposed on the bodhisattva; an 
infinite number of other dharmas equally conducive to the Path must also be completely fulfilled 
(paripuritavya ) or cultivated ( bhavitavya ) by him. 

Having mentioned the seven classes of bodhipaksika, the Prajnaparamitasutra is now going to point out 
eight new classes of dharmas conducive to the Path and the Traite will study them in detail in the next three 
chapters. 

Chapter XXXII will deal with the first two groups: the three meditative stabilizations ( samddhi ) and the 
four trances ( dhydna ). 

Chapter XXXIII will deal with the third and fourth group: the four immeasurables ( apramdna ) and the four 
formless absorptions ( drupyasamdpatti ). 

Chapter XXXIV will deal with the next four groups: the eight liberations ( vimoksa ), the eight spheres of 
mastery ( abhibhvdyatana ), the ten spheres of totality ( b-tsndyatana ) and the nine successive absorptions 
( anupurvasamapatti). 

Except for the three meditative stabilizations ( samddhi ) which, as gates of liberation ( vimoksamukha ), 
constitute the goal of the Path, the other classes are lower than the seven classes of bodhipaksika dharmas 
discussed in the preceding chapter. In general, it may be said that they prepare for and facilitate the practice 
of the bodhipdksikas. 

From the Abhidharma point of view, the seven classes of bodhipdksikas have an objective value in that 
they are based on the fourth noble truth, that of the Path, and in that they share its efficacy. On the other 
hand, except for the three meditative stabilizations, the classes of supplementary dharmas in question in the 
following are subjective practices having no other purpose than the relaxing of the ascetic's mind and 
making it capable of traveling on the Path. 
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[206a] Sutra (cf. Pancavimsati, p. 19, 1. 15-18); Satasahasrika, p. 57, 1. 10-58, 1. 9) - [The bodhisattva- 
mahasattva must completely fulfill]: 1 74 

1. the meditative stabilization of emptiness ( sunyatasamadhi ), the samadhi of signlessness 
(dnimittasamadhi ), the samadhi of wishlessness ( apranihitasamadlii ), 

2. the four trances ( catvdri dhyanani), 

3. the four immeasurables ( catvdiy apramandni), 

4. the four formless absorptions ( catasra dmpyasamdpattayah), 

5. the eight liberations ( astau vimoksah), 

6. the eight spheres of mastery ( astdv abhibhvdyatanani), 

7. the nine successive absorptions ( navdnupurvasamdpattaydh ), 

8. the ten spheres of totality ( dasa krtsndyatanani). 


Sastra. - Question. - After the thirty-seven auxiliaries (paksa ), why does [the Prajnaparamitasutra] still 
speak of these eight classes of dharmas? 

Answer. - 

1. [The samddhis]. - The thirty-seven auxiliaries are the path ( mdrga ) leading to nirvana. When one follows 
this path, one reaches the city of nirvana ( nirvanagara ). The city of nirvana has three gates (dvdra), 
emptiness ( sunyatd), signlessness (dnimitta) and wishlessness ( apranihita ). Thus, after having spoken 
about the path [in chapter XXXI], it is necessary to speak of the gates that lead into it. 

2. [Dhydnas and drupyasamapattis], - The four trances ( dhydna ), etc., are dharmas helping to open these 
gates. 

Moreover, the thirty-seven auxiliaries are higher and admirable things, but the mind is distracted ( viksipta ) 
in the desire realm ( kdmadhdtu ); then on what levels ( bhumi ) and on what means ( updya ) will the yogin 
depend in order to obtain them? He will depend on the trances ( dhydna ) of the form realm ( rupadhatu ) and 
on the absorptions ( samdpatti ) of the formless realm (drupyadhdtu ). 

3. [Apramdnas, vimoksas, abhibhvdyatanas, navanupurvasamapattis and k>~tsndyatanas\. - In the four 
immeasurables ( apramdna ), the eight liberations ( vimoksa ), the eight spheres of mastery ( ahibhvdyatana ), 
the nine successive absorptions ( anupurvavihdrasamdpatti ) and the ten spheres of totality ( kytsndyatana ), 
the yogin is testing his mind to see whether it is flexible ( mrdu ), powerful ( vibhu) and docile (yathesta ). It 


1^4 These eight classes of supplementary dharmas must be ‘completely fulfilled’ ( purayitavya) 
according to the Satasahasrika, or ‘cultivated’ ( bhdvitavya) according to the Pancavimsatti, but they 
cannot be ‘realized’ ( sdksdtkartavya) by the bodhisattva, for then they would contribute to ushering him 
into nirvana straight away, preventing him therefore from continuing his salvific activity in samsara. 
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is like the nomad ( sarthavalm ) who tests his horse (asva) to see whether it is supple and docile and who, 
only after that, goes into battle. 

It is the same for the ten spheres of totality: the yogin contemplates ( anupasyati ) and seizes ( udgrhnati ) a 
blue color ( nilavarna ), big ( apramana ) or small (panda ); then he looks at objects wanting them to be all 
blue, or else all yellow (pita), all red (lohita), all white ( avaddta ). 

Furthermore, in the eight spheres of mastery (abhibhvdyatana), he rules as sovereign ( abhibhu) over 
objects (alambana). 

In the first and the last liberation ( vimoksa ), he considers the body as disgusting ( asubha ), but in the third 
liberation, on the other hand, he considers it as fine (subha). 

In the four immeasurables (apramana), by means of loving-kindness (maitri), he sees 175 all beings as 
happy (sukhita); by means of compassion, he sees (karuna) all beings as suffering (duhkhita); by means of 
joy (mudita), he sees all beings as rejoicing (mudita); then, with equanimity (upeksd), setting aside the 
[preceding] three feelings, he sees beings quite simply without feeling aversion (pratigha) or affection 
(anunaya) for them. 

[Subjective or objective consideration]. - Furthermore, there are two types of consideration (pratyaveksd): 
i) the subjective consideration (adhimutipratyaveksa)\ ii) the objective consideration (bhutapratyaveksd). 

The objective consideration is the thirty-seven auxiliaries of enlightenment (bodhipdksikadharma). But as 
this objective consideration is difficult to acquire (durlabha), it is necessary to follow it up with the 
subjective consideration. The mind, in the course of the latter, 176 becomes supple and so it becomes easy 
to obtain the objective consideration. By using the objective consideration, the three gates of nirvana are 
successfully opened. 


Second Section THE THREE MEDITATIVE STABILIZATIONS (p. 

1213F) 

PRELIMINARY NOTE 


Here the Traite returns to a subject already touched upon above, p. 321-323F. It concerns the three 
meditative stabilizations on emptiness (sunyata), signlessness (animitta) and wishlessness (apranihita). 

The canonical sources present them under various names: 


1 75 Or more correctly, ‘wants to see’, for it is a matter of purely subjective considerations serving to 
purify the ascetic’s mind, but not exerting any influence on the happiness or misfortune of beings. 

1 76 In the course of the subjective consideration relating to the seven classes of supplementary dharmas. 
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1. The three samadhis, or concentrations: Vinaya, III, p. 93; Digha, III, p. 219; Samyutta, IV, p. 360; 
Anguttara, I, p. 299; Tch’ang-a-han, T 1, k. 8, p. 50bl-2; k. 9, p. 53a23-24; k. 10, p. 59c5-6; Tseng-yi-a- 
han, T 125, k. 16, p. 630b4; k. 39, p. 761a5-6. 

2. The three vimoksa, liberations, or vimoksamukhas, gates of liberation: Patisambhida, II, p. 35; 
Atthasalinl, p. 223; Visuddhimagga, ed. E. Warren, p.564-565. 

3. The three sparsas or contacts which the ascetic experiences on coming out of the absorption of cessation: 
Majjhima, I, p. 302. 

4. For at least two of them, the cetovimukti or liberations of mind: Majjhima, I, p. 297; Samyutta, IV, p. 
296; Tsa-a-han, T 99, k. 21, p. 149cl3-14. Their importance cannot be overestimated: they are the dharmas 
to be cultivated in order to understand and destroy the three poisons of rdga, dvesa and mo ha (Anguttara, I, 
p. 299); they are the path of the asamskrta or of nirvana (Samyutta, IV, p. 360. 303; Tch’ang-a-han, T 1, k. 
10, p. 50c5-6), the gates of nirvana (Saddharmapund., p. 136,1. 13). 

But satisfactory definitions are rare in the early sources. The clearest are in the Ekottara (Tseng-yi a-han, T 
125, k. 16, p. 630b), the original Sanskrit of which is reproduced in the Pancavimsati, p. 208 (cf. T 223, k. 

5. p. 254cl4-18) and Satasahasrika, p. 1440 (cf. T 220, k. 415, p. 80al8-28): Katame trayah samaddhayah. 
sunyatanimittapranihitah ... ayam ucyate ‘pranihitasamddhih. 

Transl. - What are the three concentrations? Those of emptiness, signlessness and wishlessness. What is 
the concentration of emptiness? It is the position of a mind that considers all dharmas as empty of inherent 
nature, the gate of liberation “Emptiness”. 

What is the concentration of signlessness? It is the position of a mind that considers all dharmas as being 
without characteristics, the gate of liberation “Signlessness”. 

What is the concentration of wishlessness? It is the position of a mind that considers all dharmas as 
unworthy of being considered, the gate of liberation “Wishlessness”. - Var. - It is the position of a mind 
that makes no effort (or no longer has any contention) by saying to itself that all dharmas are unworthy of 
it. 


The Pali Abhidhamma gives only a relatively modest place to the three samadhis (cf. Patisambhida, II, p. 
35, 48; Dhammasanganl, p. 70-73; Atthasalinl, p. 223; Nettippakarana, p. 90. 119, 126; Milinda, p. 413; 
Visuddhimagga, ed. Warren, p. 564-565). 

On the other hand, the Abhidharma of the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasikas gives them a important role. Among 
the numerous sources, there are Vibhasa (T 1545, k. 104, p. 538a-541c), Abhidharmamrta (T 1553, k. 2, p. 
975cl-9); Reconstruction by bhiksu Sastri, p. 90), Kosa (VIII, p. 184-192), Abhidharmadlpa (p. 424), etc. 

For these sources, the three samadhis are really wisdoms, but samadhis so perfect that they occur only in a 
concentrated mind: this is why they are called samddhi. 

Actually, they penetrate to the very depths of the four noble truths of which they represent the sixteen 
aspects (dkara ): this is why, in the pure ( andsrava ) state, they constitute the three gates of liberation 
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( vimoksamukha ). According to whether they are mundane ( laukika), i.e., still attached to the threefold 
world, or supramundane ( lokottara ), they appear in eleven or nine levels ( bhiuni ). 

The entire system is summarized admirably by Ghosaka in his Abhidharmamrta (l.c.): 

“The three samddhis are sunyata-, apranihita- and dnimittasamddhi. It is because the mind takes the 
Anasrava as object that they are called samddhi. 

When concentrated, the ascetic sees the five aggregates of attachment ( updddnaskandha ) as empty ( sunya ), 
without ‘me’ ( andtman ) or ‘mine’ ( andtnuya ): this is sunyatdsamddhi. 

Having entered into this samddhi, he no longer wishes for desire ( rdga ), hate ( dvesa ), ignorance ( moha ) or 
rebirth (punarbhava): this is apranihitasamadhi. 

There is a samddhi the object (dlambana ) of which is free of ten characteristics ( nimitta ). What are these 
ten? The five objects, substance, etc, ( rupddipahcavisaya ), maleness ( purusa ), femaleness (stri), birth (jdti), 
old age ( jam) and impermanence ( anityatd ). This is dnimittasamddhi. 

Sunyatdsamddhi has two aspects (dkdra), emptiness (sunya) and non-self (andtman). 

Apranihitasamadhi has ten aspects: impermanence (anitya), suffering ( duhkha ), and [the eight] aspects [of 
the truth] of the origin (samudaya) and [of the truth] of the Path (mdrga). 

Animittasamddhi has the four aspects [of the truth] of cessation (nirodha) of suffering.” 


Having described the Sarvastivadin system objectively, the Traite will explain the Madhyamaka point of 
view of the three samddhis. 

They must be interpreted not only from the viewpoint of the non-existence of beings (pudgalanairtmya) as 
do the sravakas, but also from the twofold non-existence of beings and of things 
(pudgaladharmanairdtmya) as the Mahayanists interpret them. 

By practicing the three samddhis, the bodhisattva takes into account that beings and things are empty 
(sunya) of inherent nature and of characteristics, that this very emptiness is not a substantial mark (nimitta) 
and that consequently any aspiration for the world of existence or non-existence is irrational. 

The three samddhis are identical because they have as their sole object the true nature (bhutalaksana) 
which is nothing other than what is. When the sravakas speak of the emptiness of things, they hold it to be a 
real nature; on the other hand, the bodhisattva is forbidden to hypostatize this emptiness and to make a 
thing out of it. 

The true nature of things constitutes the single object of the three samddhis,, but it is not a reality; it is only 
a method of purifying the mind which, freed of illusions, notices that there is nothing to hypostatize, 
nothing to characterize and nothing to hope for. The result is that the world of becoming exists only in our 
imagination and that, according to the time-honored expression, samsara is identical with nirvana. 
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The Traite, as we shall see, in all of this and in the notes, limits itself to condensing the teachings of the old 
Mahayanasutras. 


I. THE THREE MEDITATIVE STABILIZATIONS ACCORDING TO THE 
ABHIDHARMA 


1. Definitions of the Three Meditative Stabilizations 


a. Sunyatasamadhi. 

Question. - What is the gate of nirvana called emptiness ( sunyata)? 

Answer. - It considers dharmas as empty ( sunya ), without ‘me’ (atmari) or ‘mine’ (dtmfya). Dharmas being 
the result of a complex of causes and conditions ( hetupratyayasdmagiyutpanna ), there is neither agent 
(kdraka ) nor patient [206b] (French, sic) (yedcika)^^. This is what is called the gate of emptiness. For 
more on this gate of emptiness, see what has been said in the chapters on patience (p. 912-926F) and 
wisdom (p. 1104-1106F) 

b. Animittasamddhi. 

Knowing that there is neither ‘me’ nor ‘mine’, why do beings become attached mentally 
( cittendbhinivisante ) to dharmas? The yogin reflects and says to himself: “Dharmas being the outcome of 
causes and conditions, there is no real dharma ( bhutadharma ); there are only characteristics ( nimitta ^178 
and beings, seizing these characteristics, become attached to ‘me’ and ‘mine’. Now I must see if these 
characteristics have a perceptible reality or not.” Flaving examined them and considered them, he 
determines that they are all non-existent ( cmupalabdha ). Whether it is a matter of the male characteristic 
{purusanimitta) or of the female characteristic ( strinimitta ), the characteristics of identity or difference 
(ekatvanyatanimitta), etc., the reality of these characteristics does not exist (nopalabhyate). Why? Being 
without me and mine, all dharmas are empty and, being empty, they are neither male nor female. As for the 
identity and difference, these are names ( naman ) valid only in the hypothesis of ‘me’ and ‘mine’. This is 
why male and female, identity and difference, etc., are really non-existent. 

Furthermore, when the four great elements ( mahdbhuta) and derived matter ( updddyarupa ) limit [the 
element] space (dkdsa), we say there is a body {kayo). Then, within a complex of causes and conditions 
( hetupratyayasdmagri ) with the inner and outer bases of consciousness (adhyatmikabahyayatana), there 


177 Monier Williams: vedaka = making known, announcing, proclaiming, restoring to consciousness 

178 j n this paragraph, the Traite is roughly keeping to the classical definitions mentioned above (p. 
1213F seq.) which it has reproduced more faithfully on p. 322F. But in regard to the marks ( nimitta ) of 
which the Animitta is free, it adds to the ten traditional marks {pancavisaya-stri-purusa- 
trisamskrtalaksandni dasa) those of identity ( ekatva ) and difference ( anyatva ). 
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arises the consciousness element ( vijnanadhatu) and the body, making use of this grouping of elements 
(dhdtusamagrt ), performs various activities; it speaks, it sits down, it arises, it goes and it comes. This 
grouping of six elements, which is empty [of intrinsic nature], is improperly qualified as a man or 
improperly qualified as a woman.' 79 

If each of these six elements were male, there would have to be six men, for it is impossible that one equals 
six or that six equals one. But in the earth element ( prthividhdtu ) [entering into the composition of the 
body], there is neither male nor female characteristic, and it is the same for the other elements, water, fire, 
wind, space and consciousness ( vijnanadhatu ). If these characteristics do not exist in each [of the six 
elements] taken separately, neither do they exist in the grouping of these six elements. Similarly, if six dogs 
(kukkura), taken separately, cannot give birth to a lion ( simha ), neither can they do so taken together, for 
that is not their nature. 

Question. - Why would there not be male and female? Although the individuals ( purusa ) are not different, 
the parts of the body ( kdydvayava ) themselves differ and there are sexual distinctions.^® The body cannot 
exist independently of the body parts and the body parts themselves cannot exist independently of the body. 
If we see the foot, which is part of the body, we know that there is a whole ( avayavin) called body. The 
body parts, foot, etc., are different from the body, and it is the body that has the male or female 
characteristics. 

Answer. - The individual has already been refuted above (p. 736F) and I [Kumarajlva] have also refuted 
the characteristics ( nimitta ) of the body. Now I must repeat myself. 

If there were a whole (avayavin) called body ( kdya ), all the parts of the body would exist in each part 
(avayava) of this body; each of the parts would exist in every part. If the body existed fully in all of the 
parts, the foot (pdda ) would exist in the head (siras). Why? Because in the head there is an entire body. If 

17 ® The human being consists of six elements ( dhdtu ) - earth, water, fire, wind, space and 
consciousness - but, whether they are taken separately or together, they do not constitute any difference 
in sex. 

The analysis of the human being into six elements is of canonical origin: cf. Majjhima, III, p. 

239: Chadhdturo ayam, bhikkhu, puriso to iti kho pan ’ etam vuttam. Kin c ’etam paticca vuttam? 
Pathavidhdtu dpodhdtu tejodhdtu vdyodhdtu dkdsadhdtu vihhdnadhdtu. 

For these six elements, see also Anguttara, I, p. 176; Vibhanga, p. 82-85; Tch’ang a han, T 1, k. 

8, p. 52a6-7; Tchong a han, T 26, k. 3, p. 435c21-22; K. 7, p. 468a27-28; k. 21, p. 562cl7-19; k. 42, p. 
690b27-28; k. 47, p. 723b20-21; k. 49, p. 732c28-29; Tsa a han, T 99, k. 9, p. 60c28-29 (cf. E. 

Waldschmidt, Das Upasenasutra, Nach. Gottingen, 1957, No. 2, p. 38,;. 11-12); Tsa a han, T 99, k. 17, 
p. 119a3; k. 37, p. 269c20-21;k. 43, p. 315bl6; Tseng yi a han, Y 125, k. 29, p. 710bl4-15; 
Pitaputrasam„ama, T 320, k. 16, p. 964b21-22, the original Sanskrit of which is cited in Siksasamuccaya, 
p. 244, and Panjika, p. 508. - See also Madh. avatara, p. 262 (tr. L. de La Vallee Poussin, Museon, 1911, 
p. 307-308); Garbhabakrantisutra cited in Kosa, I, p. 66. 

18® The problem of the whole and its parts (avayavin, avayava), which opposes the Buddhists and the 
Vaisesikas, is treated fully in the Kosa, III, p. 210-214. 
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each part of the body were in all the parts, there would be no difference between the body and its parts, the 
whole ( avayavin ) following the parts ( avayava ). 

Question. - If the parts of the body, the foot, etc., were different from the body, the error ( dosa ) that you 
mention would exist. But here the parts of the body, the foot, etc., are not different from the whole, i.e., the 
body. Therefore there is no error. 

Answer. - If the parts of the body were not different from the whole, then the head would be the foot. 
Why? Because both of them, as body, would not differ. [206c] 

Moreover, the parts of the body are many, whereas the whole is just one. It is impossible that a multiplicity 
should make a unit and that a unit should make a multiplicity. 

Besides, although it is true that the fruit (phala ) does not exist when the cause (hetu) does not exist, it is not 
true that the cause does not exist when the fruit does not exist. If, [as you claim], the parts of the body are 
not different from the whole, the cause would not exist when the fruit does not exist. Why? Because cause 
and fruit would be identical. 

The body does not exist ( nopalabhyate ) whether you look for it in identity ( ekatva ) or in difference 
(i anyatva ) and, as the body does not exist, on what basis ( sthana ) would the male or female characteristics 
reside? If the latter exist, they are either bodily or different from the body. But the body does not exist. If 
they occur in some dharma other than the body, since this other dharma is non-material ( ariipa ), there 
would be no difference between male and female. It is simply a matter of a complex of causes and 
conditions ( hetupratyayasdmagri ) in the course of two successive existences and we speak of male and 
female out of mental error ( vipantacitta ). Thus it is said: 

Lower you head or raise it up. 

Bend ( saminite ) or stretch ( prasdrite ), 

Stand up ( sthite ), go forth ( pratikrante ) or return ( abhikrante ), 

Look straight ahead (dlokite) or to the side ( vilokite ), 

Speak or babble: 

In all of that, there is nothing true. 

It is because the wind moves the vijnana 
That these activities take place. 

But this vijnana is of temporary nature ( ksayadharman ) 

And it exists no longer from one moment to the next moment. 


The distinction 
Between male and female 
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Comes from my mind. 

It is out of lack of wisdom 
That I see them wrongly exist, 

Structures of bones tied one to another, 

Without skin or flesh. 

Impulses in movement. 

Like a mannequin! 

No reality on the inside 
Outwardly called a man. 

Like a foreign coin thrown into the water 
Or a jungle fire devouring a bamboo forest, 

Sounds issue forth out of it 

As a result of a complex of causes and conditions. 

For other similar characteristics, see above (p. 1095-1106F). This is the gate of signlessness 
(animittadvara ). 

c. Apranihitasamadhi. 

There is wishlessness ( apranihita ) when, having knowledge of the non-existence of characteristics, there is 
no longer any reaction.1 81 This is the gate of wishlessness ( apranihitadvdra ). 

2. Nature of the Three Concentrations 


Question. - But it is by means of wisdom that these three things contemplate sunyata, animitta and 
apranihita respectively. If these are wisdoms, why call them concentrations ( samadhi )? 

Answer. - If these three kinds of wisdoms were not in meditative stabilization, they would be wild 
wisdoms (unmattaprajna); many people would fall into pernicious doubts ( mithydsahkhd) and do nothing 
further. But when these wisdoms are in concentration, they are able to destroy all the defilements ( klesa) 
and find the true nature ( bhutadharma ) of dharmas. 


Or any effort ( abhisamskara ). 
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Furthermore, they are dharmas of the Path ( mdrga ), different from the world and in opposition to the world 
( lokaviruddha ). The saints (arya) who are in these meditative stabilizations find the true nature and preach 
it; and this is not the language of a wild mind. 

Finally, the other trances ( dhyana ) and absorptions (samdpatti in which these three things do not occur, are 
not called meditative stabilizations ( samddhi ).182 Why? Because one can stray away from them, lose them 
and fall back into samsara. This is what the Buddha said: 

The person who observes pure morality 

Is called a monk ( bhiksu ). 

The person who contemplates emptiness ( sunyafa) 

Is called an ecstatic ( dhydyin ). 

The mindful ( smrtimai ), vigorous (dtapin ), energetic ( vvryavat ) person 
Is called the real yogin. 


The foremost of all happiness ( sukha ) 

Is cutting desires ( trsna) and destroying madness. 

Rejecting the group of the five aggregates ( skandha ) and the dharmas of the Path 
Is eternal happiness, arriving at nirvana.' 83 

It follows from these stanzas that the Buddha calls the concentration the three gates of liberation 
(vimoksamukha ). [207a] 

Question. - Why are they called gates of liberation? 

Answer. - When they are practiced, liberation ( vimoksa ) is attained and one reaches nirvana without 
residue of conditioning (; nirupadhisesanirvana ); this is why they are called gates of liberation. Nirvana 
without residue of conditioning is true liberation for in it one finds liberation from physical and mental 
suffering ( kdyamdnasikaduhkha ). Nirvana with residual conditioning ( sopadhisesanirvdna ) is the gate to it 

182 Among the innumerable samadhis, those of sunyata, etc., are the only true ones: this idea has 
already been developed above, p. 324-325F. 

183 a new translation of two stanzas already cited above, p. 325F. These are two stanzas of the 
Udanavarga, XXXII, 81 and 82 of the Sanskrit edition (F. Bernhard, p. 458-459), XXXII, 78 and 79 of 
the Tibetan edition (H. Beckh, p. 142). 

“The person who possesses the precepts is a bhiksu; he who is [in the concentration of] 
emptiness is an ecstatic; he who is in constancy is a yogin; that is the happiness of extinction. 

Actually the bhiksu who endures pleasure and displeasure, whose bed and seat are isolated 
( prdntsayandsana ), who is settled in purity who is based in mindfulness (, apramada ), will uproot the 
perverse tendency of the desire for existence. 
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and, although these three concentrations are not nirvana [proper], they are the cause ( hetu ) of nirvana and 
that is why they are called nirvana. In the world, it is common usage to designate the cause by the effect 
and the effect by the cause. 

Sunyatd, dnimitta and apranihita are concentrations ( samadhi) by nature ( svabhdva ). The mind and mental 
events associated with these concentrations ( samddhisamprayukta-cittacaittasikadharma ), bodily actions 
{kdyakanncm) and vocal actions ( vdkkarman ) that arise following them, the formations dissociated from the 
mind (cittaviprayuktasamskara) that come forth, form a complex ( sdmagri ) called concentration. Thus, 
when the king ( rdjan ) arrives, with him, of necessity, come the prime minister ( mahdmdtya ) and some 
soldiers (sainika). ^ Here concentration ( samadhi ) is like the king, wisdom ( prajna) is like the prime 
minister, and the other dharmas are like the soldiers. Even if these other dharmas are not mentioned, they 
must necessarily be present. Why? Concentration does not arise by itself; it is unable to have all the activity 
by itself. The other dharmas arise along with it, endure with it, perish with it, and collaborate with it in 
realizing the good ( hita ). 

3. Aspects of the Three Concentrations-^ 5 


1^4 Same comparison above, p. 135F. 

1 ^5 jh e three samddhis are the gates of liberation because they penetrate the sixteen aspects of the foui- 
noble truths. These sixteen aspects have already been considered during the preparatory path 
(prayogamdrga ) by the practice of the four roots of good ‘leading to penetration’ ( nii~vedhabhdgfya ), 
heat ( usmagata ), etc. (cf. Kosa, VI, p. 163). But the three samddhis are alone in penetrating them 
completely. 

The Vibhasa (T 1545, k. 104, p. 538c7-10), the Abhidharmamrta (T 1553, k. 2, p. 975cl-9; 
Reconstruction by bhiksu Sastri, p. 90); Kosa (VIII, p. 188-190) and the Abhidharmadlpa (p. 424) 
distribute the aspects understood by the three samddhis in the following way: 

Simyatdsamddhi perceives emptiness (sunya) and non-self ( andtman ) as constituting the 3 rd and 
4 th aspects respectively of duhkhasatya. 

Animittasamadhi perceives the four aspects of nirodhasatya. 

Apranihitasamddhi perceives impermanence and suffering constituting respectively the 1 st and 
2 nd aspect of duhkhasatya plus the four aspects of samudayasatya plus the four aspects of mdrgasatya : in 
all, ten aspects. 

The Traite refers quite often to the theory of the sixteen aspects: cf. k. 11, p. 138a7-10 (above, 
p. 641F); k. 17, p. 186c28 (above, p. 1036F); k. 19, p. 200al4 and 202c24; k. 23, p. 233b2; k. 29, p. 
274a22; k. 54, p. 444al5; k. 63, p. 505al7-18; k. 83, p. 641al6. 

A phrase often repeated in the early scriptures (Majjhima, I, p. 435, 500; Angiuttara, II, p. 128; 
IV, p. 422-424) may be thought of as a rough draft of the theory of the sixteen aspects: Dhamme 
aniccato dukkhato rogato gandato sallato aghato dbddhato parato palokato sunnato anattato 
samanupassati : “He considers the dharmas as impermanent, suffering, like a sickness, an ulcer, a dart, a 
misfortune, a torment, a strange object, a decay, empty and without self." In the Pali Abhidhamma, e.g., 
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A. The meditative stabilization on emptiness (sunyatasamadhi ) has two aspects (akara ): 


1) Because it considers (samanupasyati) the five aggregates of attachment (panca upadanaskandha) as 
having neither sameness (ekatva) nor difference ( anyatva ), it is ‘empty’ ( sunya ). 

2) Because it considers the ‘me’ (atmari) and the ‘mine’ (atmiya ) as non-existent ( anupalabdha ), it is 
‘without self ( anatmaka ). 

B. The meditative stabilization of signlessness (dnimittasamddhi) has four aspects: 

1) Because it considers nirvana as the cessation of all types of suffering ( ndndvidhaduhkhanirodha ), it 
is ‘cessation’ ( nirodha ). 

2) Because it considers it as the extinctions of the fires of the threefold poison ( trivisa ) and the other 
defilements ( klesa ), it is ‘peace’ ( santa ). 

3) Because it considers it as the foremost of all dharmas, it is ‘excellent’ ( pranita ). 

4) Because it considers it as separated from the world ( lokavisamyukta ), it is ‘exit’ ( nihsarana ). 

C. The meditative stabilization of wishlessness ( apranihitasamddhi ) has two aspects: 

1) Because it considers the five aggregates of attachment (pahcopdddnaskandha) as coming from 
causes and conditions ( hetupratyayaja ), it is ‘impermanent’ ( anitya ). 

2) Because it considers them as the torments of the body and mind ( kdyikamdnasikavihethana ), it is 
‘suffering’ ( duhkha ). 

Next, insofar as it considers the causes ( hetu ) of the five skandhas of attachment ( upadanaskandha ), it has 
four more aspects: 

3) Because the complex of defilements and impure actions ( klesasasravakarmasamagri ) produces a 
fruit of suffering ( duhkhaphala ), it is ‘origin’ ( samudaya ). 

4) Because the six causes ( hetu produce a fruit of suffering ( duhkhaphala ), it is ‘cause’ (hetu). 

5) Because the four conditions (pratyaya)^ produce a fruit of suffering (duhkhaphala), it is 
‘condition’ (pratyaya). 


in the Patisambhida, I, p. 118, there are analyses growing out of the four noble truths. But the 
specification of the sixteen aspects (Mahavyut., no. 1189-1205) is an innovation of the Sarvastivadins. 

The definitions proposed by their scholars are rather different and are worthy of detailed study: 
the Kosa gives no less than three different explanations; the Abhidharmamrta (T 1553, k. 1, p. 973al-9; 
Reconstruction by bhiksu Sastri, p. 83), the AbhidharmadTpa (p. 329), the Kosakarikabhasya by 
Samghabhadra (T 1563, k. 35, p. 950c27-951al2) have also their individual interpretations. 

186 See above, p. 386F, 1038F. 

187 See also p. 386F and 1038F. 
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6) Because a certain number of similar causes and conditions [follow one another] so as to produce this 
fruit, it is ‘stream’ (prabhava ). 

Finally, insofar as it considers the aggregates of detachment ( anupdddnaskandha ), it has four more aspects: 

7) Because the eight members of the noble [path (aryamarganga ) can lead to nirvana, it is ‘path’ 
(marga). 

8) Because [this path] is free of errors ( vipai-ydsa ), it is ‘reasonable’ or ‘practical’ ( nyaya ). 

9) Because all saintly people (diyapudgala) make use of this path, it is ‘path’. 

10) Because the defdements ( Mesa ) that depend on thirst ( trsndpatita) and those that depend on wrong 
views ( drstipatita ) 188 do not obscure this path, it is ‘definitive exit’ ( nairyanika ). 

4. Distribution of the Three Concentrations in the Levels. 189 


The three gates of liberation ( vimoksamukha ) occur in nine levels ( bhumi ): 

1) - 4) the four trances ( dhydna ), 

5) the level of andgamya [the preparatory trance of the first dhydna ] 

6) the dhydndntara [the intermediate trance, subdivision of the first dhydna ] 

7) - 9) the [first]three formless (arupya ) absorptions, because the three gates of liberation are 
essentially pure ( andsravasvabhdva ). 

Some say that the three gates of liberation ( vimoksamukha ) are absolutely pure ( atyantam andsrava), 
whereas the three concentrations ( samddhi ) are sometimes impure (sdsrava), sometimes pure (andsrava). 
For those who say this, the concentrations occur in eleven levels: 

I) - 6) the six bhumis [namely, the four dhydnas , the andgamya and the dhydndntara ]. 

7) - 9) the [first] three arupya. 

10) the desire realm (kdmadhdtu). 

II) the sphere of the summit of existence (bhdvagra or 4 th arupya). 

When the three samddhis are impure (sdsrava), they are linked (baddha) to these eleven levels. When they 
are pure (andsrava), they are not linked to but are associated with the organ (or dominant faculty) of 


188 Two classes of passions already noted above, p. 424F. 

189 In this section, the Traite proposes a distribution identical with that of the Vibhasa (T 1545, k. 104, 
p. 539bl-2) and of the Kosa (VIII, p. 187 n.l). 
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satisfaction ( saumanasyendriya ), the organ of pleasure ( sukhendriya ) and the organ of equanimity 
(; upeksendriya ).' 9 0 

Beginners (adikarmikd) in the practice of the three concentrations are in [207b] the desire realm 
(, kamadhatu ), the advanced ( parinispanna ) are in the form realm ( rupadhatu) or the formless realm 
(drupyadhdtu). See what has been set forth fully in the Abhidharma on all of those, whether they are 
advanced or non-advanced, practiced or non-practiced. 


II. THE THREE CONCENTRATIONS ACCORDING TO THE MAHAYANA 


1. Profound Meaning of the Three Concentrations 


a. Sunyatasamadhi. 

Furthermore, there are two ways of understanding emptiness according to whether one considers all 
dharmas as empty of existence (sattvasunya) or empty of dharmas ( dharmasunya ).191 

Emptiness of existence ( sattvasunyatd) is what we have just explained [according to the Abhidharma 
system]. The emptiness of dharmas ( dharmasunya ) is the fact that all dharmas are empty of intrinsic nature 
(svalaksanasunyata), as the Buddha said to Subhuti: 

“Form ( rupa ) is empty of the nature of form ( rupatvd), and feelings (vedand), concepts ( samjnd), volitional 
formations (samskara) and consciousnesses ( vijndna ) are empty of the natures of [feeling, concept, 
volitional formation] and consciousness.”! 92 

Question. - One can think about the emptiness of beings ( sattvasunyatd) and the non-emptiness of things 
( dharmdndm asunyatd). It is inconceivable that dharmas are empty of intrinsic nature ( svalaksanasunya ). 
Why? If dharmas were empty of intrinsic nature, they would be without arising ( anutpanna ) or cessation 
(i aniruddha ). Since there would be neither arising nor cessation, there would be no sin (dpatti) or merit 
( punya ). If there is no sin or merit, why still practice on the Path? 

Answer. - It is as a result of the emptiness of dharmas (dh arm as unya td) that there is sin and merit. Without 
this emptiness of dharmas, there would be neither sin nor merit. Why? If dharmas really had an intrinsic 
nature ( svabhdva ), they would be indestructible ( avindsa ), their intrinsic nature and their characteristic 
(laksana ) not coming from causes and conditions ( hetupratyayaja ). If they do come from causes and 
conditions, then it is only that they are formations {samskdrd) [i.e., conditioned dharmas, samskrtadharma ]. 

Three organs appearing in the list of 22 indriyas which will be discussed below, p. 1494F. 

191 See the lengthy study dedicated to the two emptinesses above, p. 1078-1095F. 

192 Pancavimsati, p. 128,1. 10-12 (T 123, k. 3, p. 235all-12; k. 9., p. 288bl0; k. 16, p. 337b4; k. 21, p. 
372cll-12, 3373c3-4), Satasahasrika, p. 554,1. 6-18: Rupam rupatvena sunyam, vedandydvdd vijndnam 
vijnanatvena sunyam. 
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It is essential that the intrinsic nature of dharmas be conditioned ( samskrta ) in order to be capable of being 
destroyed. 

You will say that the intrinsic nature of dharmas is capable of being created ( krta ) and destroyed ( niruddha) 
but that is not correct ( ayukta ). [By definition], the intrinsic nature is an unconditioned dharma 
(i asamskrtadharma ) and exists independently of causes and conditions. Dharmas existing by themselves 
(svabhdvena) are without arising ( anutpdda ) since they exist in themselves before arising. 193 Being 
without arising ( utpdda ), they are without cessation ( nirodha ). Since arising and cessation do not take 
place, there is neither sin (dpatti) nor merit ( punya ). If there is no sin or merit, why still practice on the 
Path? 

If beings had a true intrinsic nature ( bhutasvabhdva ), they would be incapable of doing evil and incapable 
of doing good since they would be fixed ( niyata ) in their intrinsic nature. Such people would misunderstand 
the value of merit and would min [the law] of retribution of action ( karmavipdka ). 

There is no nature of emptiness ( sunyatdlaksana ) in the emptiness of dharmas ( sunyatdlaksana ). 194 It is 
because you assume an emptiness of dharmas and you become attached to it that you raise these objections. 


193 Dharmas existing in themselves and by themselves would be unchanging, without arising and 
without cessation by definition. 

194 All dharmas are empty, but emptiness does not exist: it is valid only as a method of argumentation 
and not at all as a philosophical principle. Here the Traite returns to a view already explained above (p. 
925F, 109IF and n.) which nullifies the recent imaginings about the presence in the Madhyamaka of a 
negative Absolute resting on purely mystical concepts. To the bibliography on this subject, we may add 
J. May, Candrakirti, Introduction, p. 18-21, and my [Lamotte’s] Introduction to VimalakTrti, p. 94-97: 
“Emptiness is not an entity.” 

In the present passage, the Traite seems to draw inspiration from the Ratnakiita in the 
Kasyapaparivarta, § 63-65, p. 94-97 (transl. F. Weller, p. 101 and n.) cited in the original Sanskrit with 
some variants in Madh. vrtti, p. 248-249; Ratnagotravibhaga, p. 28,1. 11-13; Lankavatara, p. 146,1. 12- 
13: Yan na sunyatayd dharman sunyan karoti; api tu dharma ... yasya khalupunah sunyata.ta.iva drstis 
tam aham acikitsyam iti vaddmi. 

Transl. - It is not by means of emptiness that dharmas are made to be empty, but dharmas are 
by themselves empty. It is not by means of signlessness that dharmas are made to be without 
characteristics, but dharmas are by themselves without characteristics. It is not by means of wishlessness 
that dharmas are made to be not taken into consideration, but dharmas by themselves are not to be taken 
into consideration. That very consideration, O Kasyapa, is called the Middle Way, the real consideration 
of dharmas. Indeed, O Kasyapa, those who, by grasping an emptiness, take refuge in emptiness, I declare 
them to be completely lost for my teaching. Moreover, O Kasyapa, a view of the self as high as Sumeru 
is worth more than a view of emptiness in those who adhere to it wrongly. Why? Emptiness, O Kasyapa, 
is the way to escape from all kinds of false views; on the other hand, the person who has this very 
emptiness as a belief, I declare him to be incurable. Suppose, O Kasyapa, there is a sick man and a 
physician gives him medicine, but this medicine, after having eliminated all the guilty humors of this 
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illness, penetrates into his belly and does not come out. What do you think, O Kasyapa; will this man be 
freed of his illness? - Certainly not, O Blessed One; his sickness will become greater if this medicine, 
having eliminated all the guilty humors, should penetrate into his belly and not come out. - The Blessed 
One said: In the same way, O Kasyapa, emptiness is the means of escaping from all the wrong views; on 
the other hand, the person who holds this very emptiness as a belief, I declare him to be incurable. 

The image of wrong view of the self ‘high as Sumeru’ and the example of the medicine not 
eliminated are used again in VimalakTrti, p. 291, 339. 

In the Wou chang yi king, T 669, k. 1, p. 471b8-10, the Buddha says to Ananda: ”He who 
produces the view of emptiness (sunyatadrsti), I declare him to be incurable ( acikitsya ). If a person is 
attached to a view of the self ( pudgaladrsti) as high as Sumeru, I am not surprised by that and I do not 
condemn him. But if a fool ( abhimdnika ) is attached to a view of emptiness ( sunyatadrsti ) as minute as 
the sixtieth part of a single hair, that I cannot allow.” 

In this regard, a passage from the Bodh. bhumi, p. 46-47, should be cited, hostile as it is toward the 
Madhyamika doctrines: Idam ca samdhyayoktam Bhagavatd. Varan: ihaikatyasya pudgaladrstir na tv 
evaikatyasya durgrhita .... evambhutam vastu apavadamdnahpranasto bhavaty asmdd dharmavinayat. 
Transl. - “It is with this intention that the Bhagavat said: ‘The view of the self in an absolute 
individualist is better than emptiness wrongly understood in an absolute nihilist [in this case, a 
Madhyamika]. Why? A person who believes in the self is mistaken only on [the nature of] the knowable, 
but does not deny the [existence] of the knowable. This is why he will not be reborn in the bad destinies; 
he does not criticize and does not deceive his neighbor, the believer, who is seeking to free himself from 
suffering, but to establish him [on the other hand] in the Dharma and the Truth; furthermore, he does not 
slacken in observing the rules. On the contrary, by means of emptiness completely misunderstood, the 
person is mistaken about the reality of the knowable and even rejects it entirely. This is why he will be 
reborn in the bad destinies; he destroys his neighbor, the believer, who is seeking to free himself from 
suffering and, further, he slackens in his observation of the rules. By rejecting reality as it is, he separates 
himself from our teachings.” 

By thus attacking the person who misunderstands emptiness, the Bodh. bhumi manifestly 
quarrels with the Madhyamikan whom it wrongly confuses with the nihilist. But the Traite has already 
given the answer (p. 1090-1094F): “The nihilist denies the things that he sees; the Madhyamika- 
Sunyavadin denies nothing because there is nothing and he sees nothing.” See also Madh. vrtti, p. 159- 
160, with the translation and note of J. May, Candrakxrti, p. 122-124. The Bodhisambharasastra (T 1660, 
k. 6, 539c25-28), the author of which may have been Nagaijuna and commentator the bhiksu Isvara, 
continues the Madhyamika position in the following way: 

“We resort to emptiness in order to stamp out the great mass of ignorance ( mahdvidydskandha ), 
but the wise man does not act by basing himself on emptiness. If he acts by basing himself on emptiness, 
it is in order to combat ands refute those who are difficult to convert and who profess the wrong view of 
the self ( satkayadrsti ), for those who are prey to wrong views ( drsticarita ) can escape from them only by 
emptiness. But those who are attached to the view of emptiness ( sunyatadrstyabhinivista ) are incurable.” 
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The emptiness of dharmas was preached by the Buddha with the feeling of compassion ( karunacitta ) in 
order to cut through the fetters of thirst ( trsndsamyojana ) and destroy wrong views ( mithyadrsti ). 

Furthermore, the true nature ( bhutalaksana ) of dharmas destroys suffering ( duhkha ): it is the true domain 
(bhutavacara ) of holy individuals (diyapudgala). If the emptiness of dharmas (dharmasunyatd) had an 
intrinsic nature ( svabhdva ), [i.e., existed by itself], how could we say, in speaking of the emptiness of 
dharmas, that they are substantially empty? But if the emptiness of dharmas is without intrinsic nature, 
what objection do you have? 

When we contemplate the emptiness of dharmas in the light of the twofold emptiness [of beings and of 
dharmas], the mind is separated from all the dharmas: we know that the world ( loka ) is false and deceptive 
like a magic show ( mdyd). That is the contemplation on emptiness. 

b. Signlessness. 

When the yogin has understood (udgrhnati) the empty nature ( sunyalaksana ) of dharmas, he produces the 
fetters of pride, etc. ( abhimdnddisamyojana ) by that very fact, and he says: “I have understood the true 
nature of dharmas.” It is then that he must practice the gate of signlessness (dnimittadvara) in order to 
destroy his grasping onto the empty nature ( sunyanimittodgrahana ). 

c. Wishlessness. 

When the yogin gives himself up to futile proliferation (prapahca ) in regard to signlessness (dnimitta), 
when he is about to imagine something as desirable, when he becomes attached ( abhinivisate ) to 


The last word in this matter remains with Santideva whose three well-known stanzas, IX, v. 33- 
35) cut through the problem: 

Sunyatdvdsanddhdndd dhfyate bhdvavdsand / 
kimcin ndstfti cdbhydsdt sdpi pascdt prahTyate II 33 // 

Yadd na labhyate bhdvo yo ndstfti prakalpyate / 

tadd nirasrayo ‘bhdvah katham tisthen mateh purah II 34 // 

Yadd na bhdvo ndbhdvo mateh samtisthate purah / 
taddnyagatyabhdvena nirdlambd prasdmyati // 35 // 

Transl. by L. de La Vallee Poussin. - When one assumes the idea of emptiness, when one is 
saturated with it, the idea of existence disappears; and later, by the habit of this mind that ‘nothing 
exists’, the idea of emptiness itself is eliminated. 

Indeed, when one no longer perceives [as a consequence of the elimination of the idea of 
existence] an existence that one is able to deny, how then would the non-existence henceforth deprived 
of support arise to the mind? 

And when neither existence nor non-existence present themselves to the mind, then the mind is 
pacified, no longer having any form [to affirm or deny], which are these two modes of action. 

- According to Taranatha (p. 165), Santideva, in the middle of stanza 35, rose up into the air and 
disappeared, but these words came to the ears of the monks who were able to concentrate until the end of 
the Bodhicaryavatara. 
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signlessness, then he must say to himself: “I am wrong. Why find characteristics, why grasp characteristics, 
why give myself up to futile proliferation about empty dharmas without characteristics? [207c] Now is the 
time to be based in emptiness and signlessness in order to control the body {kayo), speech (vac) and mind 
(:manas ). One should not have pranidhana, ‘desire for’. One should consider this nature of wishlessness 
(i apranihitalaksana ) to destroy the three poisons (trivisa). One should not be producing actions, bodily, 
vocal or mental. One should not be seeking rebirth in the threefold world ( trailokya ).” By reflecting in this 
way, the yogin enters into apranihitavimoksamukha. 

2. Sameness of the Three Concentrations 


These three gates of liberation (vimoksamukha) in the Mahayana are one and the same thing: it is as a result 
of the way they are practiced that we speak of three things. 195 

Considering the emptiness of dharmas is called sunyata. When there is no place to grasp characteristics in 
this emptiness, this sunyata changes its name and is called dnimitta. When there is no place in the presence 
of this signlessness to experience ‘desire for’ or rebirth in the threefold world, this dnimitta changes its 
name and is called apranihita. 

It is like a city with three gates. A single person cannot simultaneously enter by the three gates. If he enters, 
it is by going through one single gate. 

Here the true nature (bhiitalaksana) of dharmas is the City of nirvana (nirvanagara). This City has three 
gates, Sunyata, Animitta and Apranihita. 


195 However, even in the Lesser Vehicle, there was a suspicion of the identity of three samddhis also 
called vimoksamukha and cetovimukti. On this subject, see Samyutta, IV, p. 296-297; Tsa a han, T 99, k. 
21, p. 149c: Ya cdyam dvuso appamdnd cetovimuttiyd ca dkincanna cetovimutti ... ekatthd, byanjanam 
eva ndnam. 

Transl. - “In regard to the mind-liberations called Immeasurable, Nothing-at-all, Emptiness and 
Signlessness respectively, there is, O venerable One, a way of teaching in which these dharmas are at the 
same time of different meaning and of different words, and there is also a way of teaching according to 
which these dharmas are of the same meaning and different words.” 

Developing the second point, the text explains that the Immeasurable, the Nothing-at-all, the 
Emptiness and the Signlessness are alike empty of desire (rdga), hatred (dvesa) and ignorance (moha), 
the three bad roots (akusalamula) that create standards ( pramanakarana ) [Fr., measures, p. 1230F, n.] 
constitute obstructions (kimcana) and produce signs (nimittakarana). The result is that in their 
unchangeable (akopya) form, the four mind-liberations are one and the same thing under different names. 
- For detail see translation and notes of I. B. Horner, Middle Length Sayings, p. 358, 260. 
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If a person enters the sunyata gate, does not hypostatize this sunyata and no longer grasps at characteristics 
(nimitta ), this person penetrates directly [into the City of nirvana] and, with his end attained, has no need of 
the other gates. 

But if he enters the sunyata gate, grasps at its characteristic and hypostatizes sunyata, the sunyata is not a 
gate for this person: the path of entry is closed to him. And so in order to avoid the characteristic of 
sunyata, he makes use of the animitta gate. 

If his mind becomes attached to the characteristics of animitta and he gives himself up to futile chatter 
(prapanca ), then he stops grasping the characteristics of animitta and goes through the apranihita gate. 

3. Single Object of the Three Concentrations 


In the system of the Abhidharma, the emptiness gate of liberation ( sunyatdvimoksamukha ) has as its object 
(dlambate) the truth of suffering ( duhkhasatya ) and comprises ( samgrhnati ) the five skandhas .196 The 
signlessness gate of liberation (dnimittavimoksamukha) has as its object a single dharma, the 
pratisamkhyanirodha [or disjunction from impure dharmas obtained by understanding the truths],197 The 
wishlessness gate of liberation ( apranihitavimoksamukha ) has as its object three truths [a part of the truth 
of suffering ( duhkhasatya ), the truth of the origin of suffering ( samudayasatya ) and the truth of the 
cessation of suffering ( nirodhasatya )]; it comprises five aggregates ( skandha ). 

In the Mahayana, these three gates of liberation ( vimoksamukha ) pertain to the true nature ( bhutalaksana ) 
of dharmas. By means of these three gates of liberation, the ascetic sees that samsara and nirvana are the 
same Why? Because nirvana is empty ( sunya ), without characteristics (animitta), not worthy of being taken 
into consideration ( apranihita ), and samsara likewise. 

Question. - If the Sutra says that nirvana has only one gate,198 w liy i s it a matter of three gates here? 

Answer. -1 have already said above that, although the dharma is single, its meaning ( artha ) is threefold. 

Furthermore, beings to be converted ( vineya ) are of three kinds: those who abound in craving 
( trsndbahula ), those who abound in wrong views ( drstibahula ) and those in whom craving and wrong 
views are equal. 

To those who abound in wrong views, the sunyatdvimoksamukha is preached. In this way they will see that 
all dharmas are impermanent ( anitya ), suffering ( duhkha ), the result of causes and conditions 


196 whoever enters into samddhi necessarily possesses the four formless aggregates depending on mind 
and mental events, namely, samjnd, vedand, samskdra and vijndna, plus the ‘discipline ( samvara ) of 
concentration’ which is rupa. Cf. Kosa, VI, p. 107, 170; VIII, p. 128 and n. 4. 

197 F or more details, see Kosa, VIII, p. 190. 

198 The single gate of Immortality ( ekam amatadvdram) mentioned in the Sutras: Majjhima, I, p. 353; 
Anguttara, V, p. 346. 
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(,hetupratyayaja ), have no intrinsic nature ( svabhava ); not having intrinsic nature, they are empty ( sunya ). 
By means of this emptiness, wrong views ( drsti ) are stopped. 

To those who abound in craving, the apranihitavimoksamukha is preached. In this way they will see that all 
dharmas are impermanent, suffering, the result of causes and conditions. Having seen in this way, they will 
be mentally detached from thirst and will enter into the Path. 

To those in whom craving and wrong views are balanced, the animittavimoksamukha is preached. Learning 
that the characteristics of male and female do not exist, they will cut through craving. Learning that the 
characteristics of sameness ( ekatva ) and difference ( anyata ) do not exist, they will cut through wrong 
views. 

Sometimes the Buddha preaches two gates of liberation at the same time, sometimes he preaches three at 
the same time. Since the bodhisattvas must [208a] always exert themselves in knowing all the paths, he 
preaches the three gates to them. 

We could say yet other things, but the question of the three gates of liberation is treated here in summary 
(, samksepena ). 


Third section THE FOUR TRANCES (p. 1233F) 

I. THE FOUR TRANCES ACCORDING TO THE ABHIDHARMA 


The four dhyanas are of two types: i) suddhaka, pure in the mundane order of purity; ii) anasrava, pure in 
the supramundane order of purity. * 99 

What is called dhyana suddhaka ? The five impure but good aggregates ( sasravakusala ).200 
What is called dhyana anasrava ? The five pure aggregates (anasrava)?-^ 


199 See above, p.l027F and n. 3; 1038F; 1042F and n. 4. Cf. Kosa, VIII, p. 144-146. 

200 whoever enters into dhyana, i.e., possesses the concentration called dhyana, necessarily possesses, 
in addition to mind and mental events (four skandhas), the discipline ( samvara ) of dhyana which is rupa: 
cf. Kosa, VIII, p. 128 and n. 4. 

-01 The five andsravaskandha, also called dharmaskandha or lokottaraskandha : morality (sfla), 
concentration ( samddhi ), wisdom (prajhd ), liberation ( vimukti ), wisdom and vision of liberation 
(vimuktijhdnadarsana ): cf. DIgha, III, p. 279; Majjhima, I, p. 145, 214, 217; Samyutta, I, p. 99-100, 139; 
V, p. 162; Anguttara, I, p. 162; III, p. 134, 271; V, p. 16; Itivuttaka, p. 107-108; Kosa, VI, p. 297 n.; 
Kosavyakhya, p. 607. 
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The bodily and vocal actions ( kdyavakkarman ) contained in the four dhydnas are material dharmas (rupa ); 
the rest are non-material ( arupa ). All of them are invisible (anidarsana), without resistance ( apratigha ), 
sometimes sdsrava, sometimes anasrava. Those that are sdsrava are the five kusala-sasrava skandhas; 
those that are anasrava are the five anasrava skandhas. The sdsrava belong to the desire realm 
(,kamadhdtuvacara ); the anasrava do not belong to any realm. 

The dhydnas include bodily actions ( kdyakarman ), vocal actions {vdkkannan) and formations dissociated 
from the mind ( cittaviprayuktasamskdra ) that are neither mind ( citta ) nor mental events ( caitasika 
dharma ), nor associated with the mind ( cittasamprayukta ). 

The dhydnas also contain the feeling aggregate ( vedandskandha ), the discrimination aggregate 
( samjndskandha ) and the volition aggregate ( samskdraskandha ) associated with it. The mental events 
{caitasika dharma) also are associated with the mind {cittasamprayukta). 

The dhydnas include mind {citta and manas), and consciousness ( vijndna ): this is only mind. 


In the dhyanas, there are: 

1) things accompanying the mind (cittdnuparivartin) and non-associated with feeling {na 
vedandsamprayukta). 

2) things associated with feeling {vedandsamprayukta) and not accompanying mind {na cittaparivartin). 

3) things accompanying mind {cittdnuparivartin) and associated with feeling {vedandsamprayukta). 

4) things not accompanying mind {na cittdnuparivartin) and non-associated with feeling {na 
vedandsamprayukta). 


There are things accompanying mind and non-associated with feeling. Actually, the four dhydnas contain: 

a. bodily actions {kdyakarman) and vocal actions {vdkkannan). 

b. formations dissociated from the mind {cittaviprayuktasamskdra) but accompanying mind 
{cittdnuparivartin). 

c. feelings {vedand). 

There are things associated with feeling and not accompanying mind. As a result, the four dhydnas contain 
mind {citta and manas) and consciousness {vijndna). 

There are things accompanying mind and associated with feeling. Actually, the four dhydnas contain: 

a. the aggregate of discrimination {samjndsamskdra) 

b. the ‘associated’ aggregate of volition {samprayukta samskdraskandha) 

There are things not accompanying the mind and non-associated with feeling. Actually, with the exception 
of the formations dissociated from the mind {cittaviprayuktasamskdra) but accompanying the mind 
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(cittanuparivartin ) - formations contained in the four dhyanas -, these are all the other formations 
dissociated from the mind ( cittaprayuktasamskdra) and associated with the discrimination aggregate 
( samjnaskandhasamprayukta ). 


Of the four dhyanas, the [last] three are not endowed with investigation ( na vitarkaluparivartin) and are not 
associated with analysis (na vicarasamprayukta). 

In the first dhyana, there are: 

1) things accompanying investigation ( vitarkdnuparivartin ) but non-associated with analysis (na 
vicarasamprayukta) 

2) things associated with analysis (vicarasamprayukta) but not accompanying investigation (na 
virtarkdnuparivartin ) 

3) things accompanying investigation (vitarkdnuparivartin) and associated with analysis 
(vicarasamprayukta) 

4) things not accompanying investigation (na vitarkdnuparivartin) and non-associated with analysis (na 
vicarasamprayukta). 


There are things accompanying analysis but non-associated with investigation. Actually, the first dhyana 
contains: 

a. bodily actions (kdyakarman) and vocal actions (vdkkarman) 

b. formations dissociated from the mind (cittaviprayuktasamskdra) and accompanying investigation 
(vitarkdnuparivartin) 

c. analysis (vicdra). 

There are things associated with analysis, but not accompanying investigation, namely, investigation 
(vitarka) 

There are things accompanying investigation and associated with analysis, namely, the mind (citta) and 
mental events (caitasika dharma) associated with investigation (vitarka) and analysis (vicdra). 

There are things not accompanying investigation and non-associated with analysis. Actually, with the 
exception of the formations dissociated from the mind (cittaviprayuktasamskdra) that accompany 
investigation ( vitarkdnuparivartin ), they are all the other formations dissociated from mind. 


The four dhyanas are all causes and conditions (hetupratyaya) and constitute all the causes and conditions. 
In the first of the four dhyanas, there are: 
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1) things that follow upon an antecedent ( samanantara ) and constitute an antecedent condition 
( samanantarapratyaya ), 

2) things that follow upon an antecedent and constitute an antecedent condition, 

3) things that do not follow upon an antecedent and do not constitute an antecedent condition. 


There are things that follow upon an antecedent, but do not constitute [208b] an antecedent condition. 
This is the mind ( citta ) and mental events ( caitasika dharma) called ‘to arise in a future existence’. 

There are things that follow upon an antecedent and constitute an antecedent condition. This is the past 
(i atfta ) and present ( pratyutpanna ) mind. 

There are things that do not follow upon an antecedent and that do not constitute an antecedent condition. 
Actually, with the exception of mind and mental events that will arise in a future existence, these are the 
other minds and mental events of the future, physical and mental actions dissociated from the mind. 

It is the same for the second and third dhydnas. 

In the fourth dhyana, there are: 

1) Things that follow an antecedent but that do not constitute an antecedent condition. These are: 

a. The mind and mental events called ‘to arise in a future existence’ 

b. The absorption of non-discrimination ( asamjnisamdpatti ), arisen or to arise 

2) Things that follow upon an antecedent and that constitute an antecedent condition. This is the past and 
present mind and mental events. 

3) Things that do not follow upon an antecedent and that do not constitute an antecedent condition. These 
are: 

a. With the exception of the mind and mental events called ‘to arise in a future existence’, all the other 
minds and mental events of the future. 

b. With the exception of the formations dissociated from the mind ( cittaviprayuktasamskdra ) and following 
upon an antecedent, all the other formations dissociated from the mind. 

c. Bodily and vocal actions. 

The four dhydnas include bodily actions ( kdyakannan ), vocal actions ( vdkkarman ) and formations 
dissociated from the mind ( cittaviprayuktasamskdra ); some constitute conditions (pratyaya ) and do not 
have conditions. Others both have conditions and constitute conditions ^02 

These four dhydnas are also dominating conditions ( adhipatipratyaya) and constitute dominating 
conditions. “03 All this is fully explained in the Abhidharmavibhaga. 

-02 This subject is treated in detail above, p. 1038-1040F. 

“03 See above, p. 1040F. 
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II. THE FOUR TRANCES ACCORDING TO THE MAHAYANA (p. 1237F) 


The bodhisattva possesses the skillful means of trance ( dhydnipdya ),204 the characteristics of trance 
(dhyananimitta )205 and the factors of trance ( dhycmdhga ).^06 This has all been fully explained already in 
the context of the dhydnaparamitd (p. 1043-1057F). 

Question. - In the present Prajh aparami t f.l p adc sa, 2 0 7 y 0U S p Ca |< on iy 0 f dharmas empty of characteristics 
(laksanasunya ); then how is the bodhisattva able to produce trance ( dhydna ) or absorption ( samdpatti ) on 
empty dharmas? 

Answer. - The bodhisattva knows that the five objects of enjoyment (pancakamaguna) and the five 
obstacles ( pahcamvarana ) are the result of causes and conditions ( hetupratyaya ) without intrinsic nature 
(nihsvabhdva), empty ( sunya ) and non-existent ( anupalabdha ). Thus it is very easy for him to reject them. 
But under the influence of errors ( vipaiydsa ), beings are attached to ordinary pleasures and are guilty of 
abandoning the profound and wonderful happiness of dhydna. 

The bodhisattva experiences great compassion ( mahdkarund) for these beings and practices (bhdvayti) 
trance and concentration: 

1) Being attached to the object of mind ( cittdlambana ), he avoids the five objects of enjoyment 
( pancakamaguna ), rejects the five obstacles ( pancanivarana ) and enters into the first dhydna which is great 
joy ( mahdpriti ). 

2) Suppressing investigation ( vitarka ) and analysis ( vicdra ) and concentrating his mind, he penetrates 
deeply into inner peace ( adhydtmasamprasdda ), obtains a subtle and wonderful joy (priti) and enters into the 
second dhydna. 


-04 The bodhisattva uses the dhyanas as salvific skillful means ( upaya ) to convert beings: this 
perfection of trance ( dhydnaparamitd) has been the object of a description in 18 points above (p. 1043- 
1057F). 

“05 These nimittas are 23 in number: see above, p. 1038F. 

-06 These ahgas are 28 in number: 

First dhydna : vitarka, vicdra, priti, sukha, samddhi. 

Second dhydna : adhydtmasamprasdda, priti, sukha, samddhi. 

Third dhydna : upeksd, smrti, samprajanya, sukha, samddhi. 

Fourth dhydna : upeksd, upeksaparisuddhi, smrtiparisuddhi, samddhi. 

For details, see Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 80, p. 412a21-412b3; Kosa, VIII, p. 147; 

Abhidharmadlpa, p. 407-409. Cf. Viduddhimagga, ed. Warren, p. 71. 

207 The seven Chinese characters Pan-jo-po-Io-mo-louen-yi appearing here remove any doubt about the 
exact title of the present work, [Mahd]Prajndpdramitopadesa and not [Maha]Prajndpdramitdsastra. 

See above the Introduction to the present volume. 
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3) Because this profound joy is distracting to concentrations, the bodhisattva avoids all joy, obtains a 
complete happiness ( sukha ) and enters into the third dhyana. 

4) Destroying all suffering and all happiness, rejecting all sadness ( daunnanasya ) and all satisfaction 
(saumanasya) as well as inhalation and exhalation (anapana), he adorns himself with a pure and subtle 
equanimity ( upeksd ) and enters into the fourth dhyana .208 

This bodhisattva knows well that dharmas are empty (sunya) and without characteristics ( animitta ), but as 
beings themselves do not know it, he resorts to the signs of dhyana ( dhydnanimitta ) in order to convert them. 

If the emptiness of dharmas (dharmasunyata) truly existed in itself, we would not call it emptiness and it 
would not be necessary to abandon the five objects of enjoyment ( pancakamaguna ) to obtain dhyana since, 
existing substantially, this emptiness would involve neither abandoning ( tydga ) nor acquiring ( labha ). 
[208c] But the empty nature of dharmas also being non-existent, you cannot raise the objection [that you 
have just brought up] by saying: “How can the bodhisattva produce trance on empty dharmas?” 


208 ]-[ ere the Traite, taking a few liberties, reproduces the canonical definitions of the four dhydnas , the 
original formulation of which in Pali and in Sanskrit has been cited above (p. 1024F, n.). This formula is 
commented on word by word in Vibhanga, p. 256-261, Visuddhimagga, ed. Warren, p. 112-115, 126- 
137, etc. 

It is to this information that the great exegetists of the 4 th century turned: the five hundred arhats 
of Kasmir who compiled the Mahavibhasa (T 1545, k. 85, p. 442al-8) and, as we will see, the author or 
authors of the Traite. 

2) When Devadatta asked the Buddha to retire and to entrust the community to him, the Buddha 
refused curtly and treated his cousin as a mudha ‘fool’ ”, sava ‘corpse, and khetdsika ‘eater of spit’. 

Those who recalled the kiss exchanged between Devadatta and Ajatasatru could not help but see an 
allusion to this repugnant action. This is why the translators of the afore-mentioned sources translated 
khetdsika as follows: 

a. Tan t’o ‘eater of spit’ (Sarv. Vin., T 1435, k. 36, p. 258b7), 

b. Che t’o tcho, ‘eater of spit’ (Miilasarv. Vin., T 1450, k. 13, p. 169b26). 

c. Che jen t’o tcho ,’ eater of human spit’ (Mahavibhasa, T 1545, k. 85, p. 442a6-7). 

d. Seou t’o jen, ‘swallower of spit’ (Traite, T 1509, k. 26, p. 252c3). 

If the Buddha treated Devadatta as a swallower of spit, it is because the latter had taken 
Ajatasatm’s spit, and the Buddha spoke only the truth. 

Now in the Majjhima, I, p. 395, the Buddha said: Yan ca kho Tathdgato vMacam jdnmati 
bhutam... tatra kdlahhd Tathdgato hoti tassd vdcdya veyydkarandya : “Every word that the Buddha 
knows to be true, he waits for the opportunity to utter it”, and that whether it is unpleasant or pleasant for 
others. 

In this case, the Buddha was completely right in calling Devadatta khetdsika and the accusation 
against the Buddha does not hold. In the words of the 14 th dvenikadharma, every word of the Buddha is 
preceded by knowledge and accompanied by knowledge. 
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Furthermore, the bodhisattva practices dhyana without being attached to grasping characteristics 
(animittodgrahnabhinivesat). And in the same way that a man swallows medicine ( bhaisajya ) to eliminate 
sickness ( vyddhi ) and not because of its taste, so the bodhisattva practices dhyana for the purification of 
morality ( sflavisodhana ) and the perfecting of wisdom ( prajnasampadana ). 

In each dhyana, the bodhisattva cultivates great loving-kindness ( mahdmaitri ). In dhyana, the 
contemplation of emptiness ( sunyatasamanupasyana. ) does not take place. Since it is a matter [of 
overcoming] the five objects of enjoyment ( pancakamaguna ), gross errors and mistakes ( vipaiydsa ), it is 
necessary to resort to subtle ( suksma ) but false ( vitatha ) subterfuges to destroy them, in the same way that a 
poison (visa) is required in order to destroy other poisons. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII: THE FOUR IMMEASURABLES AND 
THE FOUR FORMLESS ABSORPTIONS(p. 1239F) 

First Section THE FOUR IMMEASURABLES 

PRELIMINARY NOTE 


The third class of supplementary dharmas recommended by the Prajnaparamita for the bodhisattva is made 
up of the four immeasurables: loving kindness (maitri or maitra), compassion ( karma ), joy ( muditd ) and 
equanimity ( upeksd ). These are the four limitless ones ( apramdna ), the four liberations of the mind 
(cetovimukti) or the four abodes of Brahma ( brahmavihdra ). This last term is by far the most frequent in the 
post-canonical Sanskrit texts and in the Mahayana sutras and sastras. 

A stock phrase endlessly repeated in the Tripitaka defines the four immeasurables. The Pali wording shows 
almost no variation: DIgha, I, p. 250-251; II, p. 186-187, 242, 250; III, p. 49-50, 78, 223-224; Majjhima, I, 
p. 38, 27„ 283, 297, 335, 351, 369-370; II, p. 76, 195; III, p. 146; Samyutta, IV, p. 196, 322, 351-356; V, p. 
115-116; Anguttara, I, p. 183, 192, 196; II, p. 128-130, 184; III, p. 225; IV, p. 390; V, p. 299-301. 344-345. 
- On the other hand, the Sanskrit wording, imperfectly reproduced in the Prajnaparamita editions, has many 
variants: Sanskrit Mahaparinirvana, p. 350; Mahavastu, III, p. 213; Pancavimsati, p. 181; Satasahasrika, p. 
1444; Dasabhumika, o. 34; Mahavyut., no. 1504-1509. 

Pali: So mettdsahagatena cetaasd skam disam pharitva viharati, thatd duriyam .... Upekhdsahagatena 
cetasd -pe -pharitva viharati. 

Sanskrit: Sa maitnsahagatena cettena vipulena mahadgatenadvayendpramanendvairena- 

sapatnendvydvadhyena ... spharitvopasampadya viharati. 

Transl. of the Pali. - He abides, having encompassed the first region with a mind associated with loving¬ 
kindness. In the same say, he abides, having encompassed the second, the third and the fourth region, the 
zenith, the nadir, the [four] intermediate regions. Having encompassed the entire world everywhere and in 
every way with a mind associated with loving-kindness, with an extended mind, a grand immense mind 
free of enmity, free of malice, he abides. 

He does the same with a mind associated with compassion, with a mind associated with joy and with a 
mind associated with equanimity. 


In the chapters dedicated to the immeasurables, the Abhidharmas comment at greater or lesser length on 
this canonical formula. For the Pali Abhidhamma, see Vibhanga, chap. XIII, p. 272-284; Atthaalinl, p. 192- 
197; Vidhuddhimagga, ed. Warren, chap. IX, p. 244-270 (transl. Nanamoli, p. 321-353); Vimyyimagga, 
transl. Ehara, p. 181-197. For the Sanskrit Abhidharma, see Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 81-83, p. 420b-431b; 
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Abhidharmamrta, T 1553, k. 2, p. 975c9-22 (reconstruction by Sastri, p. 99-100); Kosa, VIII, p. 196-203; 
Nyayanusara, T 1562, k. 79, p. 768c-771a; Abhidharmadlpa, p. 427-429. 


Here, contrary to its custom, the Traite avoids its usual method of first explaining the Sarvastivadin 
theories and then opposing them with the Mahayana point of view, perhaps because the two Vehicles are in 
agreement on an essential point: in the meditation on loving-kindness, etc., nobody receives, nobody is 
satisfied and, nevertheless, merit arises in the mind of the benevolent one by the very power of his 
benevolence (Kosa, IV, p. 245). The four immeasurables are purely platonic wishes: it is not enough to 
wish ( adhimuc-) that beings be happy, free of suffering or full of joy for this wish to be realized. 

There are, however, three differences between the Hinayana and Mahayana conceptions on this subject. 

First a difference in intention. The sravaka practices the immeasurables in his own interest, to purify his 
own mind. The bodhisattva has in mind only the interests of others which he realizes indirectly. By 
practicing the immeasurables, he personally gains merit which he then can apply to the welfare and 
happiness of all beings. 

Next, there are differences in domain or object. The sravaka brings the immeasurables to bear upon the 
beings of kamadhatu who alone are able to call forth the feelings of loving-kindness, compassion, joy or 
equanimity in him. The bodhisattva puts no limits on his feelings and includes in them all beings of the 
three worlds (kama-, rupa- and ariipyadhatu) distributed in the numberless universes of the ten directions. 

Further, the bodhisattva never loses sight of the twofold emptiness of beings and things that forms the very 
basis of his philosophical outlook. His feelings are brought to bear upon beings, things and even, by a 
supreme paradox, on nothing whatsoever. Although he has beings in mind, he does not forget that these do 
not exist; although he has things in mind, he remembers that they come from a complex of causes and 
conditions and are empty of intrinsic nature and of characteristics; although he has nothing in view, he 
keeps from hypostatizing this true nature of things which dissolves into a pure and simple non-existence. 

To my [Lamotte] knowledge, the distinction between loving-kindness that has beings as object, things as 
object, or not having any object is a Mahayanist invention. In the following pages, the Traite does not fail 
to exploit it. 
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I. DEFINITION OF THE IMMEASURABEES (p. 1242F) 


The four immeasurable feelings (apramanacitta) are loving-kindness ( maitri ), compassion ( karuna ), joy 
{muditd) and equanimity ( upeksd). 

Maitri is to think about beings with love and always to seek for the safety (yogaksema ) and happy things 
{sukhvastu) in order to bring them good. 

Karuna is to think with compassion of beings who are suffering in the five destinies ( gati ) all sorts of 
bodily suffering ( kdyikaduhkha ) and mental suffering ( caitasikaduhkha ). 

Muditd is to wish that beings obtain joy as a result of happiness ( sukha ). 

Upeksd is to abandon the three previous feelings and think of beings without either aversion (pratigha ) or 
fondness ( anunaya ). 


Maitrf is practiced to remove-09 hostility ( vydpdda ) toward beings. 

Karuna is practiced to remove harm ( vihimsd) toward beings. 

Muditd is practiced to remove dissatisfaction ( arati ) toward beings. 

Upeksd is practiced to remove sensual attachment ( kdmardga) and hostility ( vydpdda ) toward others.^ 10 


Question. -The four immeasurables (apramdna), [the four formless absorptions (arupyasamappati), the 
eight liberations ( vimoksa ), the eight masteries ( abhibhvdyatana ), the nine successive absorptions 
(anupurvasamdpatti) and finally the ten spheres of totality ( krtsndyatana ) are already contained in the four 
trances ( dhydna ). Why speak of them separately here? 


-09 ft should be noted that, for the Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 83, k. 427bl0-24, the Kosa, VIII, p. 200-201 and 
the Kosavyakhya, p. 687), the passions are merely removed ( durikrta ) or weakened ( viskhambhita ), not 
abandoned, by the apramdnas. 

-I® This is the canonical doctrine: cf. Dlgha, III, p. 248-249 (cited in Visuddhimagga, ed. Warren, p. 
264): Nissaranam h ’etam, dvuso, bydpddassa, yad idam mettd cetovimutti...Nissaranam h 'etam, dvyuso, 
vihesdya, yad idam karuna cetovimutti... Nissaranam h 'etam, dvuso, aratiyd, yad idam muditd 
cetovimutti... Nissaranam h ’etam, dvuso, rdgassa, yad idam upekkhd cetovimutti. 

The corresponding Sanskrit phrases are cited in the Abhidharmadlpa, p. 442,1. 3-6: Maitiy 
dsevitd bhdvitd bahuUkrta vydpddaprahdndya samvartate, karuna vihimsbprahbndya, aratiprahdndya 
muditd, kdmardgavydpddaprahdndyopeksd. 

See also Kosa, VIII, p. 196; Kosavyakhya, p. 686,1. 6-8; Lalitavistara, p. 442,1. 3-5; 
Sutralamkara, p. 181,1. 10-11; Bodh, bhumi, p. 98,1. 18-19, p. 204,1. 24. 
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Answer. - Although all these things are contained in the four dhyanas, if they are not mentioned separately 
by name, their particular virtues ( guna ) would not be known. It is like precious objects in a sack; if you do 
not open the sack to take them out, nobody can know about them. 

1) For those who want to obtain great merit ( mahdpunya ), 2 ' * one should talk about the four immeasurables 
( apramana ). 

2) In order to inspire disgust for visibles ( rupanirveda ), like spending time in prison ( kdrdgrha ), one should 
talk about the four formless absorptions (drupyasamapatti). 

3) To those who cannot obtain mastery ( abhibhava ) over objects (alambana ) so as to see objects at will 
(yathestam ), one should speak about the eight masteries ( abhibhvdatana ). 

4) To those who take blocked paths (pratisiddhamdrga ) and do not succeed in freeing the obstacles, one 
should speak of the eight liberations ( vimoksa ). 

5) To untamed minds ( addntacitta ) that cannot merge from one trance ( dhydna ) in order to enter into the 
others successively, one should speak of the nine successive absorptions (anupurvasamapatti). 

6) To those who do not possess complete illumination ( krtsndvabhdsa ) on all objects (alambana) in order 
to liberate them at will, one should speak of the ten totalities ( krtsndyatana ). 


When one thinks about the beings of the ten directions, wishing them to obtain happiness, a mental event 
(caitasika dharma) occurs called maitrT. The aggregates associated with this maitrT, feelings ( vedand), 
concepts ( samjnd), formations ( samkdra) and consciousnesses (vijndna), give rise to bodily actions 
(kdyakarman), vocal actions ( vdkkannan ) and formations dissociated from the mind 
(cittaprayuktasamskdra): the group of these dharmas ( dharmasdmagri ) is called maitrT. Since they are 
loving-kindness or arise with loving-kindness as dominant (adhipati), these dharmas are given the name of 
maitrT In the same way, all [209a] minds (citta) and all mental events ( caitasika dharma), although they 
are all causes and conditions ( hetupratyaya) of future actions, are called cetana because, among their 
activities ( kriyd), “thinking” ( cetana ) is the strongest. 2 ^ 2 

It is the same for karuna, muditd and upeksd. 


211 See above, p. 323-324F, 1040F. 

2 ^ 2 All bodily or vocal actions derived from loving-kindness are called maitrT in the same way that 
bodily or vocal actions derived from ‘thinking’, i.e., from volition (cetana), are themselves volition. This 
is why the Buddha said in the Anguttara, III, p. 415: Cetandham bhikkhave kammam vadami; cetayitvd 
kammam karoti kdyena vdcdya manasd: “I say, O monks, that action is volition: it is after having wished 
that one acts with body, speech and mind.” 

On this subject, see Tchong a han, T 26, k. 27, p. 600a24; Kathavatthu, p. 393; AtthasalinI, p. 
88; Kosa, IV, p. 1-2; Karmasiddhiprakarana, MCB, IV, p. 152, 207-208; Madh, vrtti, p. 305-306. 
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This maitn occurs in the form realm ( rupadhdtu ), 3 it i s impure ( sdsrava ) or pure (anasrava), to be 
destroyed (prahdtavya ) or not to be destroyed ( na prahdtavya). It also occurs in the [four] root trances 
(mauladhydna) and again in the dhydndntara [variation of the first dhyand]?-^ Associated with the three 
sovereign organs ( indriya ), it excludes the faculty of unpleasantness ( duhkhendriya ) and the faculty of 
dissatisfaction ( daurmansayendriya ).315 This is all explained in detail in the Abhidharma. 

When maitn still grasps ( udgrhndti ) the nature of the beings [towards whom the loving-kindness is 
expressed], it is impure ( sdsrava ); when, after having understood the nature of beings, it enters into the true 
nature (bhutalaksana ) of dharmas, it is pure (anasrava). This is why the Wou-tsin-yi p’ou- sa-wen 

(Aksayamatibodhisattvapariprccha)^ 16 sa ys: 


-13 This is then a maitn in the non-concentrated state, in kamadhatu. 

214 cf yibhasa,T 1545, k. 81, p. 42 lal-6: ’’The four apramdnas occur in kamadhatu. As for the levels 
(bhumi), maitn, karuna and upeksd occur in seven levels: kamadhatu, the four dhydnas, the andgamya 
and the dhydndntara. Some say that they occur in ten levels: the four dhydnas , four sdmantakas, the 
dhydndntara and kamadhatu. The dpramdna of muditd occurs in three levels: kamadhatu, first and 
second dhydnas. Other teachers say that the first and second dhydnas do not have the apramdna of 
karuna. Why? Because the first and second dhydnas have a strong feeling of joy.” 

Cf. Kosabhasya, p. 453,1. 12-18: Prathamadvitiyadhyanayor muditd, saumamasyatvdt. Anydni 
truly apramandni satsu bhumisu: andgamye, dhydndntare, dhydnesu ca, saprayogamaulagrahandt. Kecit 
punah andgamyam hitvd pannhcasv etamcchanti. Dasasv ity apare, kdmadhatum sdmantakdni ca 
praksipya samdhitdsamdhitamaulaprayogagrahandt. - “Muditd is of the first and second dhydna, for it 
is satisfaction [and satisfaction is absent in the other dhydnas ]. The other three apramdnas occur in six 
levels: andgamya, dhydndntara and the [four] dhydnas, thus including the root dhydnas with their 
preparatory stages. However, some teachers, excluding andgamya, distribute these apramdnas into five 
levels. Still others, into ten levels by adding [to the six] the [four] sdmantakas [of the higher dhydnas ] 
and attributing [the apramdnas ] to both the state of non-concentration and that of concentration, to the 
preparatory states as well as to the main dhydnas.'’'’ 

315 of the twenty-two indriyas of which the Sutra speaks, five are faculties of feeling ( vedanendriya ). 
Maitn is associated with the feeling of pleasure ( sukhendriya ), the faculty of satisfaction 
(saumanasyendriya), and the feeling of equanimity (upeksendriya). On the other hand, it is without the 
feeling of displeasure ( suhkhendriya ) and the feeling of dissatisfaction ( daurmanasyendriya ). 

For these five indriyas, see Samyutta, V, p. 209; Kosa, II, p. 112-15. 

316 The Aksayamatibodhisattvapariprcchd, which will be cited again below, p. 1272F and which is 
mentioned in the Mahavyut., no. 1400, forms the 45 th section of the Chinese Ratnakuta and the 44 th 
section of the Tibetan Ratnakuta: 

1) Wou-tsin-houeip ’ou-sa houei, T 310, k. 115, p. 648a-650b, translated by Bodhiruci 
(Dharmaruci) between 693 and 727 AD. 

2) Blo-gros-mi-zad-pas €uspa, OKC, no. 760 (44), translated and revised by Surendrabodhi and 
Ye-ses-sde. 
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“There are three kinds of maitri : i) that which has beings as object ( sattvalambana ), ii) that which has 
things as object ( dharmdlambana ), Hi) that which has no object ( andlambana ).217 “ 


II. ASPECTS OF THE IMMEASURABLES 


1. Loving-kindness, compassion and joy 


Question. - What are the aspects (akara) of these four immeasurables ( apramana )? 

Answer. - As the Buddha said everywhere in the sutras: “With a mind associated with loving-kindness 
{maitrisahagatena cittena), free of enmity (avairena), free of hostility ( anupandhena ), free of rivalry 
(i asapatnena ), free of malice ( avydvadhyena ), extended ( vipulena ), expanded ( mahadgatena ), immense 
(i apramanena ) and well cultivated ( subhdvitena ), the bhiksu intentionally includes in this mind of loving¬ 
kindness ( maitrfcittenddhimucya spharati) the beings of universes in the eastern direction ( purva dis), then 
he intentionally includes in this mind of loving-kindness the beings of the universes of the ten directions: 
those of the south ( daksind), the west (pascima), the north (uttard), of the four intermediate directions 
(vidis), of the zenith ( uparistdt) and the nadir ( adhastdt ). And in the same way, he includes them by means 


But the passage cited here does not belong to the Aksayamatibodhisattvapariprcchd: it comes 
from the Aksayamatinirdesasutra or simply Aksayamatisutra, of which there are two Chinese 
translations and one Tibetan translation: 

1) A-tch ’a-mop ’ou-sa king, T 403, translated by Dharmaraksa between 265 and 313. 

2) Wou-tsin-yi p ’ou-sa p ’in, translated by Dharmaksema between 414 and 421 and later 
incorporated in the Mahasamnipata where it forms the 12 th section (T 397, k. 27-30, p. 184-213). 

3) Blo-gros-mi-zad-pas bstan-pa, OKC, no. 842, anonymously translated. 

This sutra, under the name Aksayamatisutra, is cited in the Siksasamuccaya, p. 11,21,33, 34, 
117, 119, 158, 167, 183, 190,212, 233,236,271,278, 285,287, 316; in the Panjika,, p. 81, 86, 118, 173, 
522, 527; and the Traite will refer to it later (k. 53, p. 442a2), calling it A-tch ’a-mo king. It is also cited 
under the name Aksayamatinirdesasutra in the Panjika, p. 20, and the Mahavyut., no. 1344. 

217 Aksayamatinidesa, T 403, k. 4, p. 500al3-17; T 397, k. 29, p. 200al5-18. The original Sanskrit is 
cited in Siksasamucchaya, p. 212: Sd [maitri] trividhaksayamatisutre ‘bhihita: sattvdramband maitri 
prathamacittotpddikdndm bodhisattvdndm; dharmdramband carydpratipanndndm bodhisattvdndm; 
andramband maitri anutpattikadharmaksdtipratilabdhdndm bodhisattvdndm iti. - “In the 
Aksayamatisutra, this loving-kindness is threefold: that which has beings as object belongs to the 
bodhisattvas who have just produced the mind of bodhi; that which has dharmas as object belongs to 
bodhisattvas cultivating the practices; that which has no object belongs to the bodhisattva having the 
conviction that dharmas do not arise.” 

As we will see later, p. 1251F, this threefold maitri is mentioned frequently in the Mahayana 
sutras and sastras. 
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of a mind associated with compassion ( kamnasahagatena ), associated with joy (muditasahagatena) and 
associated with equanimity ( upeksdsahagatena cittena). 

a. maitrisahagatena cittena. 

“With a mind associated with loving-kindness.” - Maitrf is a mental event ( caitasika dharma) capable of 
counteracting the corruptions ( kasdya ) contained in the mind, namely, hatred ( dvesa ), hostility ( upandha ), 
avarice (mdtsarya), lust ( rdga ), and the other passions ( klesa ). Thus, when the purifying pearl ( mani ) is 
placed in dirty water, it becomes clear. 

b. avairenanupanahena cittena. 

“With a mind free of enmity and free of hostility.” - Let us suppose that, with or without reason, one hates 
someone. If one wants to insult him, curse him, strike him or rob him, this is enmity ( vaira), If one waits 
for the proper moment and, given the chance, one torments him with all one’s strength, this is hostility 
(upandha). Since maitrf counteracts both these things, it is said to be free of enmity and hostility.- 19 

c. asapatnendbydvadhyena cittena. 

“With a mind free of rivalry and free of malice.” - Hostility ( upandha ) is rivalry ( sapatnatd). The first 
offensive movement (dghdta) is of hostility (upandha). In time, hostility becomes rivalry (sapatnatd). 
When one inflicts torment (vydbddha) by means of physical and vocal actions (kdyavdkkannan), this is 
malice (vydvadhya). 

Furthermore, the fetter ‘hostility’ (pratighasamyojana) is called enmity (vaira). When enmity increases, is 
prolonged and becomes attached to but not yet fixed (niyata) in the mind, it takes the name of hostility 
(upandha) and also rivalry (sapatnatd). When the mind is determined and no longer has any scruples, this 
is called malice ( vydvadhya ).220 

Because the power of maitncitta rejects, abandons and leaves behind these three things, it is said to be ’free 
of enmity, free of hostility, free of rivalry and free of malice’. The Buddha praised maitncitta in regard to 
this fourfold exemption.-- 1 


-18 Here the Traite reproduces, with a few liberties, the canonical stock phrase cited above, p. 1239F, 
with references. Like the Kosa, VIII, p. 199, and the Visuddhimagga, p. 255, it is careful to state that the 
apramanas include not the directions but the beings in these regions. It insists on the voluntary nature of 
their action, for the ascetic voluntarily (adhimucaya) and in contradiction to the actual fact that the 
ascetic sees beings as happy, unhappy, joyful: see Kosa, IV, p. 245; VIII, p. 198-199. 

219 According to the Visuddhimagga, p. 256, the mind is without enmity (avera) inasmuch as it 
destroys malice and hostility (bydpddapaccatthikappahdnena) 

220 On the other hand, for the Visuddhimagga, p. 256, the mind is abydpajjha ‘without affliction’, 
because it destroys sadness (domanassappahdnato). The expression then would mean absence of 
suffering (niddukkha). 

221 Notably in the Mettasutta of the Suttanipata, p. 26, v. 149-151: 

Mata yathd niyam puttam 
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All beings fear suffering and are attached to happiness. Enmity is cause and condition for suffering, and 
maitn is cause and condition for happiness. Beings who hear it said that this concentration of loving¬ 
kindness ( maitrisamadhi ) can chase away suffering and bring happiness become mindful ( smrtimat ), brave 
(atapiri) and full of energy ( viryavat ) to practice this meditative stabilization, and this is why they are 
‘without enmity, without hostility, without rivalry and without malice.’ 

d. vipulena, mahadgatendpramdnena cittena. 

“With a vast, expanded, immense mind”.“2 - This mind is single, but as its magnitude differs, there are 
three attributive adjectives used. 

This mind is vast ( vipula ) when it includes one single region, extended [209b] ( mahadgata ) when it goes 
far and high, immense ( apramdna ) when it includes the nadir ( adhastdd dis ) and the other nine regions. 

Furthermore, if it is low ( avara ), maitn is called vast ( vipula ); middling ( madhya ), it is called extended 
(, mahadgata ); higher ( agra), it is called immense {apramdna). 


dyusd ekaputtam anurakkhe / 
evam pi sabbabhutesu 
manasam bhdvaye aparimanam // 

Mettah ca sabbalokasmim 
manasam bhdvaye aparimanam / 
udham adho ca tiriyan ca 
asambddham averam asapattam // 

Tittham caram nisinno vd 

saydno vd ydvat’ assa vigatamiddho / 

etam satim adhittheyya, 

brahmam etam vihdram idha-m-ahu // 

Transl. - “As a mother, during her entire life, protects her own son, her only son, so should 
everyone nourish an immense friendliness for all beings. 

Let him nourish an immense friendliness and loving-kindness for the entire world, above, below 
and across, free of any obstacle, enmity or rivalry. 

Standing, walking, sitting or lying down, as long as he is awake, let him be fdled with this 
feeling, for this, they say, is the abode of the Brahma gods.” 

“2 cf. Visuddhimagga, p. 256: Vipulena ti attha capharanavasena vipulatd datthabbd. Bhumivasena 
pana etam mahaggatam. Pagunavasena ca appamdnasattdrammanavasena ca appamdnam: “By vast 
here we should understand its amplitude as inclusion. It is also expanded in regard to the levels in which 
it is applicable [from kamadhatu up to mpadhatu included]. It is immense in regard to its competence and 
to the fact that it has innumerable beings as object.” 
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Furthermore, if it bears upon the beings of the four main directions (dis), maitn is called vast ( vipula ); if it 
bears upon the beings of the four intermediate directions ( vidis ), it is said to be extended ( mahadgata ); if it 
bears upon the beings of the zenith and the nadir. It is said to be immense ( apramdna ). 

Furthermore, if it destroys“^ the minds of enmity ( vairacitta ), maitn is called vast (vipula)’ if it destroys 
the minds of rivalry ( sapatnacitta ), it is called extended (mahadgata)’, if it destroys the minds of malice 
(vydvadhyacitta) it is called immense (apramdna). 

Furthermore, all the defiled minds (klistajnana) cultivated by vile individuals giving rise to evil things are 
called vile (hma). The most vile of them are enmity (vaira), rivalry (sapatnatd) and malice (vydvadhya). 
Since maitn destroys these vile minds, it is called vast (vipula), extended (mahadgata) and immense 
(apramdna). Why? Because great causes and conditions are necessary to destroy vile things. The ‘vast’ 
mind (vipulacitta) that fears sin (dpatti), that fears falling into hell, eliminates the bad dharmas from the 
mind; the ‘extended’ mind (mahadgatacitta) that believes in the retribution of merits (punyavipdka) 
eliminates the bad thoughts; the ‘immense’ mind (apramdnacitta) that wants to attain nirvana eliminates 
the bad thoughts. 

Furthermore, when the yogin observes the purity of the discipline (silavisuddhi), this is a ‘vast’ mind; when 
he is endowed with trance and absorption ( dhydnasamdpattisampanna ), this is an ‘extended’ mind ; when 
he is endowed with wisdom ( prajnasampanna ), this is an ‘immense’ mind. 

When the yogin, by means of this mind of loving-kindness (maitncitta), thinks about the noble people 
(dryapudgala) who have found the Path, this is an ‘immense’ mind because he is using immense means to 
distinguish these noble people. When he thinks about the noble abodes (dvdsa) of gods and men, this is an 
‘extended’ mind. When he thinks about lower beings (hmasattva) and the three unfortunate (durgati) 
destinies, this is a ‘vast’ mind. 

When he thinks with loving-kindness about a being that is dear to him (priyasattva) and he extends this 
thought [to all dear beings], this is a ‘vast’ mind. When he thinks with loving-kindness about people who 
are indifferent to him (madhyastha purusa), this is an ‘extended’ mind. When he thinks with loving¬ 
kindness about his enemies (vaira) and thus his merits ( guna) are many, this is an ‘immense’ mind.224 


223 | n fact, it does not destroy the passions; it removes them and undermines them. 

224 Maitri should be practiced gradually in this way to include with all beings, friends, neutrals and 
enemies, in the same loving-kindness. This is called ‘breaking the barriers (simasambheda). Cf. 
Visuddhimagga, p. 246: Bhikkhund... sfmasambhedam katthkdmena... atippiyasahdyake, 
atippiyasahdyakato majjhatte, majjhattato veripuggate mettd bhdvetabbd. Bhdventena ca ekekasmim 
kottdse mudum kammaniyam cittam katvd tadanantare tadanantare upasamharitabbam: “The monk who 
wishes to break the barriers should cultivate loving-kindness toward a very dear friend, then toward a 
neutral person as though he were very dear, then toward an enemy as though he were neutral. While he is 
doing this, in each case he should make his mind soft and gentle before going on to the next one.” 

For the way in which beginners (ddikmarmika ) should practice loving-kindness, see also 
Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 82, p. 421cl5-22; Kosa, VIII, p. 201-202. 
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The mind that bears upon a limited object is called ‘vast’; that which bears upon a small object is called 
‘extended’; that which bears upon immensity is called ‘immense’. 

This is the meaning of these distinctions. 

e. subhavitena cittena. 

By a ‘well-cultivated’ mind is meant a strong ( drdha ) mind of loving-kindness ( maitrfcitta ). The mind is 
not yet ‘well-cultivated’ when one is just beginning to acquire it. In order that it be ‘well-cultivated’, it is 
not enough to practice it just toward fond people, or toward good people, or toward those who do good to 
us, or toward beings of a single direction; following long practice, it is necessary to acquire deep affection 
for and love equally and without any difference the three types of beings, friends (priyapudgala ), enemies 
(vairipudgala) and neutrals ( madhyastha ), to look upon beings in the five destinies (pancagati ) and the ten 
directions with the same loving-kindness as one regards one’s mother, father, older brother, younger 
brother, older sister, younger sister, one’s son, nephew, one’s friend; one should always look for good 
things to procure their welfare ( hita ) and safety (yogaksema)\ finally, one should include the beings of the 
ten directions in this loving-kindness. 

2. The three kinds of loving-kindness^- 5 


The Traite will return later (k. 40, p. 350b25-28; k. 53, p. 442a2-3) to these three types of loving¬ 
kindness and compassion. They are often mentioned in the Mahayana sutras and sastras, especially in the 
Aksayamatisutra cited above, p. 1245F. Here are some other texts where they are mentioned: 

Mahayana Mahaparinirvanasutra (T 374, k. 15, p. 452c; T 375, k. 14, p. 694c): O son of noble 
family, there are four other brahmanical conducts: maitri, karuna, mudita and npeksd. - The bodhisattva 
Kasyapa said to the Buddha: O Bhagavat, if one practices maitri well, one destroys malice (v ydpdda), 
and if one practices karundcitta, one also destroys malice. Then why speak of four apramana citlas ! By 
examining the meaning, there should be three. Bhagavat, there are three kinds of maitri. 1) that which 
has beings as object ( sattvdlambana ); 2) that which has things as object (i dharmdlambana ); 3) that which 
has no object ( andlambana ). It is the same for karuna, mudita and upeksd. Consequently, the apramdnas 
should be three in number and not four. The maitri that has beings as object is concerned with the five 
skandhas and wishes to bring them happiness: we say that it has beings as object. The one that has 
things as object is concerned with the things that are necessary to beings and brings them to beings: we 
say that it has things as object. The one that has no object concerns the Tathagata: we say that it has no 
object. In general, maitri concerns poor beings ( daridrasattva ), but the Tathagata, the great Teacher, is 
always free of poverty and enjoys absolute happiness ( paramasukha ). Thus, although it concerns beings, 
maitri does not concern the Buddha. It is the same for the maitri that concerns objects. O Bhagavat, the 
maitri that has all beings as object concerns, for example, a father, mother, wife, son, relative; 
consequently we say that it has beings as object. The maitri that has things as object does not see the 
father, mother, wife, son, relative; it see all the things that result from causes and conditions 
(pratityotpanna ): we say that it has things as object. The maitri that has no object is based upon neither 
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the characteristic of a thing ( dharmanimitta ) nor the characteristic of a being ( sattvanimitta ): we say that 
it has no object. It is the same for the minds of karuna, mudita and upeksd. Therefore the apramdnas 
should be three and not four. 

Buddhabhumisutrasastra, T 1530, k. 5, p. 314b8-13: There are three kinds of matin'. 1) that 
which has beings as object ( sattvdlambana ); 2) that which has things as object ( dharmdlambana ); 3) that 
which has no object ( andlambana ). 

Bodhisattvas at the stage of those who have just produced bodhi mind 
(prathamacittotpddikdvasthd) practice mainly the matin that has beings as object. This is most 
frequently impure ( sdsrava ) for its realm (gocara) is purely conventional ( samvrtisat ) things. 

Bodhisattvas at the stage of those who are cultivating the practices ( caiydpratipanndvasthd) 
mainly practice the matin that has things as object. This one also is impure (sdsrava) most frequently, 
for its realm ( gocara ) is the Mahayana teachings. 

Bodhisattvas who have acquired the conviction that dharmas do not arise 
(anutpattikadharmaksdntipratilabdha) practice matin mainly without object. Even though it has an 
object, the fundamental element ( dharmadhdtu ), it is, like the dharmas of retribution ( vipdkadharma ), 
eye, etc., without thought-construction ( vikalpa ), makes no effort (prayoga ) and functions spontaneously 
(svarasena pravartate). This is why it is called ‘great matin without object’ ( andlambana ), associated 
with the knowledge of equality ( samatdjndnasamprayukta ). Another meaning: as it bears upon the 
fundamental element ( dharmadhdtu ) only and is always without thought-construction (vikalpa), as it 
does not bear upon either beings or things, it is called the matin without object. 

The Sutralamkara, p. 121, also mentions these three kinds of apramdna. Those that have no 
object, it says, concern suchness ( tathatd): they are without object insofar as they are without thought- 
construction ( te hy avukapatvdd andlambandh). 

Bodh. bhumi, p. 241-242 (T 1579, k. 44, p. 535c7-18). Transl. - In short, the bodhisattva 
develops the four apramdnas in three ways: those having beings as object, those having things as object 
and those having no object. 

The bodhisattva arranges beings into three groups, happy, unhappy and neither unhappy nor 
happy, but all aspiring to happiness; he conceives towards them loving-kindness accompanied by the 
great resolve to procure happiness for them. Having included the ten directions in this mind of loving¬ 
kindness, he dwells with the aspiration (adhimoksa = adhimuktisamjnd: cf. Kosa, VIII, p. 199) that this 
is about beings. 

Then, no longer having the notion of things, the bodhisattva cultivates this loving-kindness by 
intentionally considering this metaphor of beings in what are just things. This is the matin of 
bodhisattvas having things as object. 

Finally, the bodhisattva cultivates this loving-kindness by not even imagining things. This is the 
bodhisattva’s maitri without object. 

It is the same for karuna, mudita and upeksd. 
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1) The mind of loving-kindness ( maitricitta ) of which we have just spoken is that which has beings as 
object ( sattvdlambana ). It is found mainly among worldly people ( prthagjana ) practicing the trances or in 
adepts on the path of practice ( saiksa ) who have not yet destroyed the impurities (, akstnasrava ). 

2) There are those who practice a loving-kindness that has things as object ( dharmalambana)', these are the 
arhats who have destroyed the impurities [209c] (ksmdsrava), the pratyekabuddhas and the Buddhas. 
Having destroyed the concept of self (dtmasamjnd) and eliminated notions of identity and difference 
(i ekatvdnyatvasamjnd), these holy individuals (diyapudgala) consider only the objects of enjoyment 
(kamaguna) continually (prabandika) coming from causes and conditions ( hetupratyaya ). When they think 
about beings with loving-kindness, they think only of the emptiness ( simya ) coming continually from 
causes and conditions together. The ‘being’ is the five [empty] skandhas. When they think with loving¬ 
kindness, they are thinking about these five skandhas. But beings themselves ignore this emptiness of 
things (dharmasunyatd) and, with their whole heart, always want to find happiness ( sukha ). The holy 
individuals (diyapudgala) of whom we are speaking take pity on them and make them find happiness as 
they wish, but only from the conventional point of view ( samvrtitas ). This is what is called loving-kindness 
having things as object ( dharmalambana ). 

3) As for the loving-kindness that has no object ( andlambana ), this is the one that only the Buddhas 
possess. Why? The mind of the Buddhas does not rest on the conditioned ( samskrta ) or on the 
unconditioned (asamskrta); it does not rest on the past ( atfta ), the future ( andgata ) or the present 
( pratyutpanna ). The Buddhas know that all objects (dlambana ) are not real, are erroneous and deceptive: 
this is why their mind is without object ( andlamabana ). Beings do not know the true nature (bhutalaksana) 
of things; they wander through the five destinies (pahcagati ), their minds are attached ( abhinivisate ) to 
things, they make distinctions, take [certain things] and reject other things. And so the Buddhas use the 
wisdom (prajnd) of the true nature of things and make beings obtain it: this is the loving-kindness ‘without 
object’. 

It is as if one gave material ( vasu ) objects to a needy person ( daridra ), precious things of gold or silver 
(suvarnarupyamayaratnadravya) and [finally] the precious wish-fulfilling gem: it is the same for the 


It may be noted that the sources cited here have adapted the theory of the three kinds of maitri 
to the ultimate point of their philosophy. Thus the Mahayana Mahaparinirvanasutra which accepts the 
innateness of buddha-nature in all beings makes the Tathagata the object of the maitri called ‘without 
object’. For the Buddhabhumisutra, the Sutralamkara and the Bodh, bhumi, which come under the 
idealist school of the Vijnanavadins, the object of the maitri ‘without object’ is the fundamental element 
(i dharmadhdtu ), suchness ( tathatd), a mind where subject and object of consciousness are mixed, or 
rather, a mind where there is neither subject nor object. 

The Trade, which represents pure Madhyamaka, clearly cannot go along with the conclusions of 
monist Buddhism or of idealist Buddhism. For the Trade, the object of maitri ’without object’ is the true 
nature of things ( dharmdndm bhutalaksanam), i.e., pure and simple non-existence as has been explained. 
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loving-kindness that has beings as object, the loving-kindness that has things as object and the loving¬ 
kindness without object, respectively.“6 

This briefly ( samksepena ) defines the meaning of the mind of loving-kindness. It is the same for the mind 
of compassion ( kanmdcitta ): the ascetic includes with compassion the suffering of beings of the ten 
directions and reflects as follows: “Beings are in misery; they should not endure all these sufferings.” Then 
“with a mind free of enmity ( avaira ), free of hostility ( anupanaha ), free of rivalry ( asapatna ), free of 
malice (avydvadhya ),” etc., “he includes the ten directions.” 

3. The subjective nature of loving-kindness 


Question. - There are three kinds of beings: i) those who experience happiness ( sukhita ), such as the gods 
and a small portion of humans (manusyanam prabheda); ii ) those who undergo suffering ( duhkhita ), such 
as the beings of the three unfortunate destinies ( durgati ) and a small portion of humans; Hi) those who 
experience neither suffering nor happiness ( aduhkhdsukhita ), such as a small portion of beings in the five 
destinies. How do those who practice loving-kindness see all beings as experiencing happiness, and those 
who practice compassion see all beings as undergoing suffering? 

Answer. - When the yogin wants to use the infinite feeling of loving-kindness, first he makes the following 
vow ( pranidhana ): “I wish that beings may experience all kinds of happiness.”^ 7 Having in this way 
grasped ( udgrhya ) the character of the happy man ( sukhitanimitta ), he concentrates his mind ( cittam 
pragrhndd) and enters into dhydna. This nature increases gradually ( kramena vardhate) and then the yogin 
sees all beings as experiencing happiness. 

Thus, when one is making fire by friction ( mathana ), first the flame takes fire on the soft grass ( mrdutrna ) 
and dried cow dung ( suskagomaya ) and, as the strength of the fire increases, it is able to consume big 
pieces of moist wood ( sasnehakdstha ).“8 It is the same for the concentration of loving-kindness 
( maitrisamadhi ): at the beginning, when one make the vows for loving-kindness ( maitnpramidhdna ), one 
applies them only to one’s friends ( mitra)\ but when the mind of loving-kindness has grown, enemies 
(i amitra ) and relatives ( bandhu ) become mixed up and one sees them all as experiencing happiness: this is 


22b The three kinds of maitrf are comparable to the gift of an ordinary object, the gift of a precious 
object, and the gift of the cintdmani, respectively. 

227 We may recall that the practice of the apramanas is limited to formulating and extending to infinity 
purely platonic vows: cf. Abhidharmadlpa, p. 428: Sukhita vata santu sattvd id manasi kurvan maitrim 
samdpadyate, dhuhkhitd vata sattvd id karundm, modantdm vata sattvd id muditdm, sattvd ity eva 
manasi kurvann upeksdm samdpadyate mddhyasthydt. See also Kosa, VIII, p. 198. 

228 Qf Majjhima, I, p. 240: Api mi... puriso allam... kattham sasneham udake nikkhhittam uttararanim 
dddya abhimanthento aggim abhinibbatteyya tejo pdtukareyydti. - “A man who rubs a soaking wet piece 
of wood with a fire stick, would he be able to produce fire and create heat?” 
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because the dhyanas or samapattis of loving-kindness have grown ( vardliita ) and are becoming complete 
(sampanna). 

It is the same for the minds of compassion ( karund), joy (mudita) and equanimity ( upeksd). 

4 . Object and merit of equanimity 


Question. - In the course of the mind of compassion ( karundcitta ), one takes hold of the character of the 
unhappy man (duhkhanimittam udgrhnati); in the course of the mind of joy ( mudita) one takes hold of the 
character of the joyful man ( muditdnimitta. What character does one take hold of in the course of the mind 
of equanimity ( upeksanimitta )? [210a] 

Answer. - One takes hold of the character of the neither unhappy nor happy man ( aduhkhdsukhita ). When 
this mind has increased gradually, the yogin sees the entire world as being neither unhappy nor happy. 

Question. - The first three minds - loving-kindness, compassion and joy - are certainly meritorious 
( punya ). But what benefit ( arthakiiyd) can there be in the mind of equanimity bearing on beings who are 
neither unhappy nor happy? 

Answer. - The yogin thinks thus: “When they lose their happiness ( sukha ), beings encounter suffering 
(duhkha), and in the time of suffering, they are unhappy ( duhkhita ). Finding a state without either suffering 
or happiness would be safety for them (yogaksema ).” This is how [the mind of equanimity} presents a 
benefit ( arthakriyd 

When the yogin practices the minds of loving-kindness (maitri) and joy, it may happen that a feeling of 
attachment ( abhisvangacitta ) arises in him; when he practices the mind of compassion (karund), it may 
happens that a feeling of sadness (daurmansayacitta) arises in him. His mind is distracted ( viksipta ) by this 
attachment or this sadness. Then he enters into the mind of equanimity ( upeksacitta ) and drives away 
(apanayati) this attachment and this sadness. Since attachment and sadness are eliminated, there is a ‘mind 
of equanimity’. 

5. Differences between loving-kindness and joy 


Question. - We can ascertain the differences ( visesa ) that exist between the mind of compassion 
(karundcitta) and the mind of equanimity (upeksacitta). [But the differences are less evident between the 
other two.] The mind of loving-kindness (maitricitta) wishes that all beings be happy (sukhita) and the 
mind of joy (muditdcitta) wishes that all beings be joyful (mudita). What difference is there between 
happiness (sukha) and joy ( mudita j? 


229 


An advantage for the person who is practicing it, but not for the person who is the object of it. 
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Answer. - Happiness is bodily happiness ( kayika sukha ); joy is mental happiness ( caitasika sukha). 

We call happiness the happiness associated with the first five consciousnesses 
( pancavijndnasamprayutasukha );230 we ca jj j 0 y the happiness associated with the mental consciousness 
( manovijnanasamprayuktasukha). 

We call happiness the happiness that arises in regard to the first five [external] bases of consciousness 
(pancdyatana);231 we call joy the happiness that arises in regard to the base made up of mental objects 
( dharmayatana ). 

First the yogin formulates vows of happiness ( sukhapranidhana ) that beings find this happiness and that, 
after this happiness, they find joy ( muditd). Thus, when someone has pity on a needy person, first he gives 
him a precious thing ( ratnadravya ): that is ‘happiness’; next, he invites the poor person to trade it for 
money so that he can enjoy the five objects of enjoyment (pancakamaguna ): that is ‘joy’. 

Furthermore, we call happiness the happiness of the desire realm ( kdmadhdtusukha) which one is wishing 
for beings; we call joy the happiness of the form realm ( rupadhatusukha ) which one is wishing for beings. 

Furthermore, we call happiness: i) the happiness associated with the five consciousnesses 
( pancavijhanasamprayuktasukha) in the desire realm {kamadhatu)', ii) the happiness associated with the 
three consciousnesses ( trivijnanasamprayuktasukha ) in the first dhydna; Hi) all the happiness in the third 
dhydna232 _ w e ca u j 0 y : /) the happiness associated with the mental consciousness 

(, manovijnanasamprayuktasukha ) in the desire realm ( kamadhatu ) and the first dhydna', ii) all the happiness 
in the second dhydna. 

We call happiness coarse ( auddrika) happiness; we call joy subtle (suksma) happiness. 

‘Happiness’ refers to the time of the cause ( hetukdla ); ‘joy’ refers to the time of the fruit (phalakdla). When 
one is beginning to find happiness, that is called ‘happiness’; when the joyful mind arises within 
(i adhydtman) and the signs of happiness appear outwardly ( bahirdd) by way of singing, dancing and leaping 
about, that is called ‘joy’. Thus when one starts to swallow a medicine ( bhaisajya), it is happiness, but 
when the medicine has penetrated the whole body, that is joy. 

Question. - If that is so, why not combine these two minds into one single immeasurable ( apramdna )? 
Why, on the contrary, distinguish two different things? 

Answer. - At the start, the yogin’s mind is not concentrated (pragrhfta) and as he cannot love beings 
deeply, that gives him happiness only; but when he has concentrated his mind and loves beings deeply, that 
gives him joy. This is why he is first happy and, only after that, is he joyful. 


230 Eye, ear, nose, tongue and body consciousnesses. 

23 1 Color, sound, smell, taste and tangible. 

23~ On the nature of sukha in the kamadhatu and the first three dhydnas, see Kosa, VIII, p. 150-151. 
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Question. - If that is so, why does [the sutra]333 no t mention loving-kindness ( maitrf) and joy (mudita) one 
after the other [but interposes compassion]? 

Answer. - When the mind of loving-kindness is being practiced, one loves beings as one’s son and one 
wishes to bring them happiness. But having emerged from the concentration of loving-kindness, one sees 
beings undergoing all kinds of suffering. Then, producing a mind of deep love, one has compassion for 
[210b] beings and makes them obtain deep happiness.334 

Just as parents who love their son at all times, nevertheless redouble their affection for him when he falls 
sick, so the bodhisattvas who have entered into minds of compassion ( karundcitta ), considering the 
sufferings of beings, develop a feeling of pity ( anukampdcitta ) and grant them profound happiness. This is 
why the mind of compassion takes an intermediate place [between the mind of loving-kindness and the 
mind of joy]. 

6. Reasons for practicing equanimity 


Question. - If one loves beings so deeply, why practice the mind of equanimity ( upeksacitta) in addition? 

Answer. - The yogin sees things in the following way: he never abandons beings and he thinks only of 
abandoning the three minds [of loving-kindness, compassion and joy]. Why? First of all, to put an end to 
other dharmas.235 

Then, by the mind of loving-kindness ( maitrfcitta ), he wished that beings be happy, but he did not succeed 
in making them happy. By the mind of compassion ( karundcitta ), he wished that beings could escape from 
suffering, but he did not succeed in making them free of suffering. When he practiced the mind of joy 
(muditdcitta) he did not succeed in causing them to experience great joy either. All of that was mere mental 
activity ( manakdra ) without any real reality ( bhutdrtha ). And so, wishing to make beings find the real truth, 
the yogin makes the resolve ( cittam utpddayate) to become Buddha. He practices the six perfections 
(pdramitd) and perfects within himself the attributes of Buddha so that beings may find true happiness. 
This is why the yogin abandons the three minds [of loving-kindness, compassion and joy] so as to enter 
into the mind of equanimity ( upeksacitta ).336 

Finally, the minds of loving-kindness, compassion and joy are minds of love so deep that it is hard to 
abandon beings. [On the other hand], if one enters into the mind of equanimity, it is easy to separate from 
them. 


-33 The canonical expression for the four apramanas is cited above, p. 1239-40F. 

334 Psychologically, joy ( mudita) follows after compassion ( karund); we should note that beings are 
unhappy before wishing to be joyful. 

335 By practicing equanimity ( upeksd), the yogin removes sensual attachment (kamardga) and hostility 
(v ydpdda) towards beings: see above, p. 1242F. 

336 This mind of equanimity is indispensable to becoming Buddha. 
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7. Limit to the salvific action of the immeasurables 


Question. - The bodhisattva, who has finally become Buddha after having practiced the six perfections 
cannot do anything further so that beings may escape from suffering and find happiness. Then why do you 
limit yourself to saying that the three minds [of loving-kindness, compassion and joy] are mental activity 
arising in the mind and without any real truth? [Why not say that also of the mind of equanimity]? 

Answer. - It is true that the bodhisattva, having become Buddha, cannot do anything to make beings find 
happiness, but when he is still bodhisattva, he makes the great vows ( mahapranidhanany utpadayati); as a 
result of these great vows, he gains great merit ( mahdpunya ) and, as the reward of this great merit, he is 
able to do great good for worldly people ( prthagjana ). 

When the sravakas practice the four immeasurables ( apramdna ), it is to tame themselves (atmadamanaya), 
for their own welfare ( svahitdya ), and they think about beings in vain.^3 7 The bodhisattvas, however, 
practice the mind of loving-kindness so that beings may escape from suffering and find happiness. As a 
result of this mind of loving-kindness, they themselves gain merit and teach others how to gain merit. 
Gathering the ripened fruits ( vipdkaphala ) of their merit, these bodhisattvas sometimes become noble 
cakravartin kings, rich in kind deeds; sometimes also they leave home ( pravrajanti ), practice the dhyanas, 
guide beings and teach them how to practice the dhyanas to be reborn in pure universes ( suddhalokadhdtu ) 
and there enjoy the happiness. Finally, when they become Buddha, they enter into nirvana without residue 
(nirupadhisesanirvana) with immeasurable and incalculable beings ( apramdndsamkhyeyasattva ). 
Compared to the mind of emptiness ( sunyatdcitta ), their vows (pranidhdna ) are much more salutary, and 
still other things, including their relics ( sarira ), are very beneficial. 

Furthermore, if a single bodhisattva completely saved all beings, the other bodhisattvas would have no one 
to save. From then on, there would be no more future ( andgate ) Buddhas, the lineage of the Buddhas 
( buddhavamsa ) would be interrupted ( samucchinna ) and other faults of the same kind would ensue. This 
[210c] is why a single Buddha does not save all beings without exception. 

Finally, what is called the nature of beings ( sattvasvabhdva ) is only a product of error ( mohaja ): it is not a 
real thing (bhuta ) nor is it determinate ( niyata ). If all the Buddhas of the three times and the ten directions 
went to look for a being, they would find none. Then how would they save all completely? 

8. Is the idea of salvation is purely conventional? 


337 i n sense that beings will derive no benefit, for the vows formulated by the sravakas profit only 
themselves. 
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Question. - If [the beings] who are empty [of intrinsic nature] cannot all be saved ( trata ), a small number 
of beings will be equally empty. Then how do [the Buddhas] save a small number of them? 

Answer. - I have just said that if the Buddhas of the three times and the ten directions went to look for 
beings, they would find not a single one and, consequently, that there is no one to save. If you object: “Why 
do they not save them all?”, you fall into a questionable position ( nigrahasthdna ), a position from which 
you cannot extricate yourself. And if you object: “Since the categories of few and many do not apply to 
beings, how could the Buddhas save a small number of them?”, you fall into an even more questionable 
position. 

Furthermore, from the absolute point of view ( paramartha ) , the true nature (, bhutalaksana ) of things, there 
are no beings ( sattva ) and there is no salvation ( trdna ). It is merely conventionally that we affirm the 
existence of salvation. As for you, you seek the absolute (paramartha ) in the conventional (samvrti), which 
is inadmissible (nopapadyate). It is as if you were looking for a precious pearl (: maniratna ) in a brick or a 
stone: never would you find it there. 

Furthermore, all the qualities acquired by the Buddhas in the interval of time between their first production 
of the mind of awakening (prathamacittotpdda ) until the disappearance of the Holy Dharma 
(. saddharmavipralopa ), all these qualities are formations (samskdra), limited ( sapaiyanta ), measurable 
(sapramdna), having a beginning (ddi) and an end (paiyavasdna ). This is why the number of beings to be 
converted (vaineyasattva) must also be measurable. It is not possible, with measurable qualities, fruits of 
retribution [of a given number] of causes and conditions, to completely save beings without number in their 
totality. 

It is like a strong man ( balavdn purusah): no matter how powerful his bow ( dhanus ) and no matter how far 
his arrow (isu) can fly, it will necessarily finally fall down. Or it is like the great fire (mahagni) at the end 
of the kalpa ( kalpasamvartana ) 238 that burns the trisdhasralokadhdtu : its brilliance (arcis) is immense, 
but although it burns for a long time, it is finally extinguished. It is the same for the bodhisattva become 
Buddha. From his first production of the mind of awakening, he holds the bow of exertion ( ytryadhanus ) in 
his hand, wields the arrow of wisdom ( prajnesu ), penetrates deeply into the Buddhadharma and 
accomplishes the great deeds of the Buddhas (buddhakdiya), but he also must end up becoming 
extinguished. When the bodhisattva has won the knowledge of dharmas in all their aspects 
(.sarvakdrajnana ), his body emits rays ( rasmi ) that light up innumerable universes (i apramdnalokadhatu ); 
each of these rays creates numberless bodies ( apramdnakdya ) that save numberless beings 
(i apramanasattva ) in the ten directions by metamorphosis ( nirmfte ). After his nirvana, the eighty-four 
thousand articles of the Dharma that he has taught (catursftisahasra dharmaskandha ) and his relics ( sarira ) 
convert (paripdcayanti ) beings. But, like the fire at the end of the kalpa, having shone for a long time, he 
too must become extinguished. 


238 Cf. Kosa, III, p. 184, 209-210. 
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Question. - You yourself say that these rays create innumerable bodies by metamorphosis that save the 
innumerable beings of the ten directions. Why did you sometimes say that, due to measurable causes and 
conditions, the number of beings to be converted should also be measurable ? 

Answer. - There are two kinds of immeasurable (i apramana );239 

1) The true immeasurable (bhutapramana) which cannot be measured by any holy individual 
(aryapudgala). Space (dkdsa ), nirvana and the true nature of being ( sattvabhdva ) cannot be measured [in 
any way]. 

2) Measurable things ( prameyadhama ) which only weak people are incapable of measuring; for example, 
the weight ( gurutva ) of Mount Sumeru, or the number of drops of water ( bindu) in the great ocean 
(mahdsamudra). The Buddhas and bodhisattvas know these things, but they are unknown to gods and 
humans. 

It is the same for the number of beings to be converted ( vinftasattva ) by [211a] the Buddhas; the Buddhas 
know it, but as it is not within your range, it is described as immeasurable. 

Finally, dharmas, coming from causes and conditions ( hetupratyayasdmagri ), have no intrinsic nature 
( nihsvabhava ). Since their intrinsic nature does not exist, they are eternally empty ( sunya ) and, in this 
eternal emptiness, the being does not exist ( sattva nopalabhyate). Thus the Buddha said: 

When I was seated on the sphere of enlightenment,240 

My wisdom was non-existent. 

Like the empty fist that deceives little children,24' 

1 have saved the entire world. 


The true nature ( bhutalaksana ) of things 
Is the mark of beings ( sattvanimitta ). 
But to seize the mark of beings 
Is to stray far from the true Path. 


Always thinking about the eternally empty. 


239 The same distinction is made above, p. 152F, 393F, 45 IF. 

240 The bodhimanda, in its proper sense, the diamond seat ( vajrdsana ) at Gaya where Sakyamuni 
reached supreme enlightenment; in the figurative sense, the spiritual presence of the Dharma or of the 
dharmakaya of the Buddhas which is independent of any material localization: cf. Vimalakhti, p. 199- 
200, note. 

241 Balollapana riktamustivat : cf. above, p. 1195F and n. 2. 
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A person does not follow the Path. 

He invents imaginary characteristics 

For dharmas that are without birth or cessation. 


Imaginings, reflections, concepts 
Are the net of Mara ( marajala ). 

Not moving, not standing still 

That is really the seal of the Dharma ( dharmamudrd). 

9. Differences between ‘happiness’ and ‘compassion’ 


Question. - If ‘happiness’ ( sukha ) is subdivided into two parts, the mind of loving-kindness ( maitricitta) 
and the mind of joy ( muditacitta ), why is not the mind of compassion (karundcitta) that contemplates 
suffering (, duhkha ) considered to be of two parts? 

Answer. - Happiness (sukha), loved by everyone, is important ( guru ); this is why it is divided into two 
parts, [loving-kindness and joy]. On the other hand, suffering (duhkha), which nobody loves, which nobody 
commemorates, is not divided into two parts. 

Furthermore, when happiness is experienced, the mind is soft (mrdu); but when suffering is endured, the 
mind is hard (drdha). 

[The stoiy of Vltasoka], - When Wei-t’o-chou (Vltasoka), the younger brother of King Asoka, was king of 
Jambudvlpa for seven days, he was permitted to indulge in the five objects of enjoyment ( pancakamaguna ) 
on a grand scale. At the end of the seven days, king Asoka asked him: “As king of Jambudvlpa, did you 
experience happiness (sukha) and joy (muditd)?” Vltasoka answered: “I saw nothing, heard nothing, 
noticed nothing. Why? Because each morning, some candalas rang a bell and shouted: “Of the seven days 
[that you have been granted], so many have already gone by, and at the end of the seven days , you will 
die.” Hearing this proclamation, although I was king of Jambudvlpa and loaded down with the five objects 
of enjoyment, my sorrow (daurmanasya) and my suffering (duhkha) were so great that I heard nothing and 
saw nothing.”242 


242 jh e s tory of Vltasoka, also called Vigatasoka, Sudatta or Sugatra, is told fully in Asokavadana, T 
2042, K. 2, p. 106a-107c (transl. Przyluski, Asoka, p. 270-280); Asokasutra, T 2043, k. 3, p. 141b-44a; 
Divyavadana, p. 419-429 (transl. Burnouf, Introduction, p. 370-379); Tchou yao king, T 212, k. 6, p. 
641a-c (transl. Chavannes, Contes, III, p. 297-302); Fen pie kong to louen, T 1507, k. 3, p. 39c. - 
Vltasoka, the younger brother of king Asoka, had faith in heretical doctrines and jeered at the disciples of 
the Buddha whose easy life he begrudged. In order to convert him to the Holy Dharma, Asoka resorted 
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From that, we know that the power of suffering is strong whereas that of happiness is weak. When a person 
who experiences happiness throughout his body is stabbed some place, all his happiness disappears and he 
feels nothing but the pain of his wound. The power of happiness ( sukhabala ) is so weak that two parts243 
are needed to make it strong; that of suffering ( duhkhabala ) is so strong that it needs only one part. 


III. FRUITS OF THE IMMEASURABLES 


Question. - What fruits of retribution ( vipalaphala )244 does the person who is practicing the four 
immeasurables ( apramana ) receive? 


to a trick. While the king was bathing, his ministers, in connivance with him, invited Vltasoka to try on 
the royal crown which the chances of succession might someday lead him to wear. Vltasoka was ready 
for the experiment and, mounting the throne, he donned the crown. Suddenly the king came out of his 
bathroom and, seeing his brother seated on the throne, pretended to be indignant. He treated him as an 
usurper and sent him to the candalas, ordering him to be put to death. However, in order to permit him to 
repent, he allowed Vltasoka to reign effectively for seven days after which he would be executed. Thus 
Vltasoka enjoyed all the royal prerogatives, but each morning, the candalas, counting off the days 
remaining to him, reminded him of his forthcoming death. When the seventh day had passed, Vltasoka 
was led into the presence of his brother the king. Asoka questioned him about his impressions during the 
days of his reign. Vltasoka answered: “All the sense pleasures with which I was loaded were spoiled by 
the perspective of my imminent death. Tormented by the fever of death, I remained sleepless for the 
entire time.” Embracing his brother, Asoka said to him: “I will not put you to death; I wanted you to 
have faith in the Buddha’s Dharma and explain how his disciples, while abstaining from the arduous 
practices imposed on the Brahmins, turn away from sense objects, the complete vanity of which they 
calculate.” Convinced by this experience, Vltasoka became a sramana. 

In the Ceylonese tradition, the hero of this story is Tissa-kumara, brother of Asoka and his 
vice-regent (Mahavamsa, V, v. 151-60); for Hiuan-tsang, it was Mahendra (the Maninda of the Pali 
sources), wrongly presented as the king’s brother, whereas he was his son (Si-yu-ki, T 2087, k. 8, p. 
912a; transl. Watters, II, p. 93-94). 

243 Namely, happiness ( sukha ) and joy ( muditd). 

244 [ n order to understand the discussion that will follow, one should recall the distribution of gods in 
the three worlds, a distribution discussed among scholars (cf. Kosa, III, p. 2-4, note) but which the Traite 
has already presented above, p. 517F, 519F, 954F: 

1) Kamadhatu is the abode of six groups of gods: i) Caturmaharajika, ii) Trayastrimsa, iii) 
Yama, iv) Tusita, v) Brahmaloka, vi ) Paramirnitavasavartin. 

2) Rupadhatu, also called Brahmaloka, world of the Brahma gods, with its four dhyanas, is the 
abode of seventeen groups of gods. 

First dhyancr. i ) Brahmakayika, ii) Brahmapurohita, iii) Mahabrahman. 
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Second dhyana : z) Parrittabha, ii) Apramanabha, z'z'z') Abhasvara. 

Third dhyana : z) Parlttasubha, ii) Apramanasubha, z'z'z) Subhakrtsna. 

Fourth dhyana'. i) Anabhraka, ii) Punyaprasava. z'z'z) Brhatphala, and the five Suddhavasikas, zv) 
Avrha, v) Atapa, vz) Sudrsa, vii) Sudarsana, vz'z'z) Akanistha. 

3) Ariipyadhatu, formless realm, has no abodes: it is inhabited, one might say, by formless 
beings belonging to four spheres: z) akasanantyayatana, z'z) vijnananantyayatana, z'z'z) akimcanyayatana, z'v) 
naivasamjnanasamjnayatana. 

In principle, the ascetic who has practiced the apramanas is reborn in the two higher realms, 
rupadhatu and arOyadhatu, but the exact place is disputed by scholars because the canonical sources give 
the impression of being contradictory. Here, without any pretense of being complete, is a series of 
canonical topics that are under discussion: 

1) Anguttara, IV, p. 150; V, p. 342 (T 125, k. 47, p. 806a26; Vinaya, V, p. 140; Patisambhida, 

II, p. 130; Milindapanha, p. 198; Visuddhimagga, p. 253, 258-260. - If he does not penetrate any higher, 
the person who practices maitri gains Brahmaloka ( uttarim appativijjhanto brahmalokupago hoti). ‘If he 
does not penetrate any higher’ means: if he is incapable of attaining the state of arhat ( arahattam 
adhigantum asakkonto). 

2) Dlgha, I, p. 251; Majjhima, II, p. 195 (T 26, k. 6, p. 458bl); Majjhima, II, p. 207, 208. - The 
practice of maitri, of karund, of mudita or of upeksd is the path leading to rebirth in the company of the 
Brahma gods ( Brahmdnam sahavyatdya maggo). 

3) Anguttara, II, p. 130. - The good man who practices maitri, karund, mudita or upeksd, when 
his body dissolves after death, is reborn in the company of the Suddhavasa gods ( kdyassa bhedd param 
Suddhdvdsdnam devdnam sahavyatam uppajjati). These gods constitute the five classes of Brahma gods 
occupying the summit of the 4 th dhyana in rupadhatu. 

4) Tseng yi a han (T 125, k. 21, p. 656bl-9); Vibhasa (T 1545, k. 82, p. 425cl3-23); 
Nyayanusara (T 1562, k. 44, p. 594c3-6); Kosa, IV, p. 250; Kosavyakhya, p. 438 (Sanskrit original). - 
The person who practices the apramanas is one of the four individuals ‘who gain brahmic merit’ 

(brdhmam punyam prasavanti). 

According to Anguttara, V, p. 76, the holder of brahmic merit ‘rejoices in the heavens for a 
kalpa’ ( kappam saggamhi modati), and according to Kosa (III, p. 174; IV, p. 251), the gods whose 
lifespan is one kalpa are the Brahmapurohitas forming the second group of gods of the first dhyana. 

Therefore the person who, having loving-kindness, gains a brahmic merit and is reborn among 
the Brahmapurihitas. 

5) Anguttara, II, p. 129. - The person who practices maitriis reborn in the company of the 
Brahmakayikas whose lifespan is one kalpa. The person who practices karund is reborn among the 
Abhasvara whose lifespan is two kalpas. - The person who practices mudita is reborn among the 
Subhakrtsnas whose lifespan is four kalpas. - The person who practices upeksd is reborn among the 
Brhatphalas whose lifespan is five hundred kalpas. 

[But the sources do not agree on the lifespan of the various classes of gods: c. W. Kirfel, Die 
Kosmographie derlnder, 1920, p. 194; add Vibhanga, p. 424-425; Kosa, III, p. 173-174]. 
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Answer. - The Buddha said: “He who enters into the concentration of loving-kindness ( maitrfsamddhi ) 
receives, at the present, five benefits ( anusamsa ): i) he is not burned if he enters fire (agni); ii ) he does not 
die if he swallows poison ( visa ); iii) the soldier’s sword ( sastra ) does not wound him; iv) he will not die a 
violent death (, asammudhah kalam karoti); v) the good gods protect him ( devata raksanti). Having been of 
benefit to innumerable beings (, apramanasattva ), he receives immense merit (, apramanapunya ). By virtue 
of this immeasurable mind of impure order ( sasravapramanacitta ) that has beings as object 
( sattvalambana ), he is reborn in a pure place ( suddhasthana ), namely, the form realm ( rupadhcitu ).245 


6) Samyutta, V, p. 119-121; Tsa a han, T 99, k. 27, p. 197cl 1-13; Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 83, p. 
430c22-24; Nyayanusara, T 1562, k. 79, p. 770b24-26; Visuddhimagga, ed. Warren, p. 269. - The 
person who practices maitri ends up at best in the Subhas (according to the Chinese versions, in the 
Subhakrtsnas). - The person who practices karuna ends up at best in the akasanantyayatanas. - The 
person who practices muditd ends up at best in the vijnananantyayatanas. - the person who practices 
upeksa ends up at best in the akimcanyayatanas. 

The Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasikas have expended a wealth of ingenuity in order to harmonize all 
these discrepancies. The Traite has not ignored them, but, refusing to enter into these subtleties, it 
concludes that the apramanas, dealing with all the beings of the ten regions without exception, receive 
their reward in arupyadhatu as well as in the rupadhatu of the Brahma gods. 

245 pj ve benefits in the siitra cited by the Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 83, p. 427a6-7; eight benefits according to 
Anguttara, IV, p. 150; eleven benefits according to Anguttara, V, p. 342; Vinaya, V, p. 140; 
Patisambhida, II, p. 130; Milinda, p. 198; Visuddhimagga, p. 253. 

Anguttara, V, p. 342 (Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 47, p. 806al7-806b3; Che yi siang sseu nien jou 
lai, T 861a23-b-7): Mettdya cetovimuttiya dsevitdya... ekadasanisamsapdtikahkhd ... Sukham supati, 
sukham patibujjhati, na pdpakam supinam passati, manussasam piyo hod, amanussanam piyo hoti, 
devata rakkhanti, ndssa aggi vd visam vd sattham vd kamati, tuvatam cittam samddhiyati, mukavanno 
vippasTdati, asammulho kalam karoti, uttarim appativijjhanto brahmalokupago hoti. 

Transl. - If the liberation of the mind consisting of loving-kindness is observed and cultivated, 
eleven benefits are in store: 1 ) The benevolent person sleeps happily; 2) he awakes happy; 3) he has no 
bad dreams; 4) he is dear to humans; 5) he is dear to non-humans; 6) the gods protect him; 7) fire, poison 
and the knife do not harm him; 8) his mind becomes concentrated quickly; 9) his face is serene; 10) he 
dies without worry; 11) if he goes no higher, [after death] he wins the world of the Brahma gods. 

The reservation uttarim appatijjhanto ‘if he does not penetrate any higher’, i.e., ‘if he is 
incapable of attaining the state of arhat’ (arahattam adhigantum asakkonto) is necessary as it permits one 
to understand that loving-kindness can, by way of exception, accede to the supreme fruit of the religious 
life. But judging from the Chinese versions, this reservation does not appear in the Sanskrit agamas. 

The siitra on the eleven benefits of maitri is fully commented on, with supporting stories, in 
Visuddhimagga, ed. Warren, p. 258-260. See also Manorathapiirani, V, p. 82-84. 
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Question. - Why did the Buddha say that the reward ( vipaka ) for loving-kindness is to be reborn in the 
Brahma heavens?246 [211b] 

Answer. - Because the Brahmadevas are venerated by beings, everyone has heard of them and everyone 
knows them. 

The Buddha lived in the Indian kingdoms where there were always many brahmins in whose religion 
virtuous men were all reborn among the Brahmadevas.247 When they leam that the devotees of loving¬ 
kindness ( maitrdcdrin ) are reborn among the Brahmadevas, beings have great faith ( sraddhd) and are ready 
to practice loving-kindness. This is why the Buddha said that devotees of loving-kindness are reborn 
among the Brahmadevas. 

Furthermore, the gods who have cut through sexual desire ( rdga ) are all called Brahma, and it is said that 
these Brahmas dwell in the form realm ( rupadaatu ). And so the fact of having cut through sexual desire is 
called brahmacarya ‘celibacy’ and those who have cut through are called brahmanas. 

When the Buddha speaks here of the ‘Brahma heavens’, he means not only the four dhyanas [of mpadhatu, 
inhabited by the Brahmadevas] but also the four arupyasamapattis [formless absorptions of arupyadhatu, 
inhabited by the formless deities]. Investigation ( vitarka ) and analysis ( vicdra ), [which are eliminated in the 
dhyanas of arupyadhatu], are so difficult to destroy that the Buddha does not speak here about the levels 
higher than these dhyanas [namely, the four arupyasamapattis]. In the same way, when he spoke about the 
discipline of speech (vdksamvara) which is part of the fivefold discipline (pancasfla ) of the upasaka, the 
Buddha mentioned only one [abstention], the abstention from lying ( mrsavadavairamana ), but he implied 
the other three abstentions [regarding slander (paisunyavdda ), harmful speech ( pdrusyavdda ) and idle 
chatter ( sambhinnapralapa )].248 

Question. - So loving-kindness brings the five benefits ( anusamsa) in question; but why did the Buddha say 
nothing about the benefits brought by compassion, joy and equanimity? 

Answer. - Refer to the above comparison ( upamdna ): by speaking of one single thing, the Buddha intends 
the other three. This applies here also. What the Buddha said about loving-kindness is equally true for 
compassion, joy and equanimity. 

Furthermore, loving-kindness is the immeasurable par excellence. Loving-kindness is like the king ( rdjan); 
the other three immeasurables that accompany it are like the people (Jana). Why? First, the yogin, by the 
mind of loving-kindness ( maitrfcitta ), wants beings to find happiness ( sukha ). Seeing that there are some 

^46 Anguttara, III, p. 225: So ime cattdro brahmavihare bhdvetvd kdyassa bheddparammarana sugatim 
brahmalokam upapajjati. - See also DIgha, I, p. 251; Majjhima, II, p. 195, 207-208, where the practice 
of the apramanas is given as the path leading to rebirth in the company of the Brahma gods: ayam pi kho 
Brahanam sahavyatdya maggo. 

247 This comment which is evidently addressed to Chinese readers is not attributable to the author of 
the Traite, Nagaijuna or others; it is probably a gloss of the translator Kumarajlva. 

248 j n regard to the fivefold morality (pancasfla ), it is enough to say Tying’ and by that to include the 
other three misdeeds of speech: see above, p. 820F. 
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who do not find happiness, he produces the mind of compassion ( karundcitta ). Wanting beings who are 
free from painful thoughts to find the joy of the Dharma, he produces the mind of joy ( muditdcitta ). Feeling 
neither aversion (pratigha ) nor fondness ( anunaya ) nor sorrow ( daurmanasya ) towards these three things, 
he produces the mind of equanimity ( upeksdcitta ). 

Finally, it is loving-kindness that gives happiness ( sukha ) to beings. 

Moreover, in the Tseng yi a han (Ekottaragama), the Buddha spoke about the mind of compassion 
(karundcitta) ‘endowed with the five benefits (anusamsaf , 249 

In many places in the Mahayanasutras, he spoke about the benefits it presents. Thus, in the Wang-ming 
p’ou-sa king (Jalinlprabhabodhisattvasutra or Visesacintibrahmapariprccha), 250 he said: “The bodhisattva 
practices the thirty-two kinds of compassion ( karund) among beings. The former increase gradually and 
change into great compassion (mahakarund). Great compassion is the root of the qualities ( gunamula ) of 
all the Buddhas and bodhisattvas; it is the mother (matr) of Prajnaparamita and the grandmother 
(mahdmatr) of the Buddhas. By means of great compassion, the bodhisattva attains Prajnaparamita and, 
having acquired Prajnaparamita, he becomes Buddha.” 251 Fie praises great compassion in every way. 


249 Unidentified passage. 

-50 a sutra in which the brahmarajan Visesacintin, the bodhisattva Jalinlprabha and the bodhisattva 
Manjusi! appear. The Traite cites it impartially under the name of Jalinlprabhabodhisattvasutra (k. 20,p. 
21 lbl9; k. 22, p. 227b4; k. 28, p. 267al6) or under the name of Tch ’e sin king = Visesacintisutra (k. 27, 
p. 257b2; k. 29, p. 275al8; k. 32, p. 279c9; k. 66, p. 524a24; k. 77, p. 604a23; k. 81, p. 631al8). The 
Mahavyutpatti mentions the bodhisattva Jalinlprabha (no. 705) and a Brahmavisesacintipariprccha (no. 
1367). 

The Visesabrahmapariprccha is known to us by three Chinese versions and one Tibetan version: 

1) Tch ’e-sin fan-t’ien so wen king (T585) by Dharmaraksa; translated the 10 th day of the 3 rd 
month of the 7 th T’ai-k’ang year (April 20, 286): cf. K’ai yuan mou lou, T 2154, k. 2, p. 494a26. 

2) Sseu-yifan-t’ien so wen king (T 586) by Kumarajlva; translated at Tch’ang-ngan, in the 
garden of Siao-yao, the 1 st day of the 12 th month of the 14 th hong-che year (January 9, 403): cf. Li ti san 
pao ki, T 2034, k. 8, p. 77cl2. Seng-jouei wrote the preface. 

3) Cheng-sseu-weifan-t’ien so wen king (T587) by Bodhiruci; translated at Lo-yang in the 1 st 
chen-kouei year (518): cf. Li tai san pao king, T 2034, k. 9, p. 85c20. - A Cheng-sseu-wei king louen (T 
1532), commentary by Vasubandhu (?) on this pariprccha was translated by this same Bodhiruci in the 
1 st p’ou-t’ai year (531): cf. Li tai san pao ki, T 2034, k. 9, p. 86al5. 

4) Tshahs-pa khyad-par-sems-kyis sus-pa (OKC 827), translated by Sakyaprabha, etc. 

251 Visesacintin, T 585, k. 1, p. 9b24-10al6; T 586, k. 2, p. 41c6-42a25; T 587„ k. 2, p. 72b26-73b9. - 
The same passage also appears in two Chinese versions of the Ratnameghasutra: T 660, k. 5, p. 302a9- 
302cl9; T 489, k. 8, p. 723a8-723cll; and its original Indian is in the Mahavyutpatti, no. 154-186. 

It is not a matter of the thirty-two kinds of mahakarund but of the thirty-two reasons impelling 
the Tathagata to practice. Here is the first: Nairdtmydh sarve dharmdh sattvds ca nairdtmyam 
nddhimucyante. atas tathdgatasya sattvesu mahdkarunotpadyate: “All dharmas are without self and yet 
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Also in other places, he praises the mind of joy ( muditdcitta ) and the mind of equanimity ( upeksacitta ), but 
as loving-kindness and compassion are very important, the Buddha praises their advantages ( anusamsa ) by 
preference: loving-kindness because of its qualities ( guna ) is difficult to get, and compassion realizes great 
deeds. 

Question. - However, in explaining the benefits ( anusamsa ) of the four immeasurables ( apramdna ) the 
Buddha said: “The mind of loving-kindness, properly observed, properly developed, ends up at best [in a 
rebirth] among the Subhakrtsna gods ( maitrfcittam dsevitam subhdvitam Subhakrtsnebhyo devebhyah 
samvartate). - The mind of compassion ( karundcitta ), properly observed, properly developed, leads at best 
to the sphere [of the infinity] of space (dkdsdnantydyatand). - The mind of joy ( muditdcitta ), properly 
observed, properly developed, ends up at best in the sphere [of the infinity] of consciousness 
( yijndndnantydyatana ). - The mind of equanimity ( upeksacitta ), properly observed, properly developed, 
leads at best to the sphere of nothing at all (akimcnaydyatana ).” 252 


beings do not believe in non-self; this is why great compassion for beings arises in the Tathagata”; and 
so on. 

The great compassion of the Tathagata will be the subject of chapter XLII. 

252 An extract from the Haliddavasanasutta of Samyutta, V, p. 119-121 (Tsa a han, T 99, no. 743, k. 

27, p. 197cl 1-13). - Some bhiksus were paying a morning visit to the Parivrajaka heretics established at 
Haliddavasana, a Koliya village. The latter stated that they taught the same ‘liberations of mind’ 
(cetovimutti), i.e., the same apramdnas, as the Buddha, and asked the bhiksus how the Buddha’s teaching 
differed from their own. The bhiksus, unable to answer, came to consult the Buddha, and this is what he 
told them: 

Subhaparamaham, bhikkhave, mettam cetovimuttim vaddmi... Akasdnancayatanaparamaham, 
bhikkhave, karunam cetovimuttim vaddmi... Vinndndmancdtaranaparamdham, bhikkhave, cetovimuttim 
vaddmi... Akincannayatanaparamaham, bhikkhave, upekkham cetovimuttim vaddmi. - “I state, O 
monks, that the liberation of mind which is loving-kindness has the Sibha [in the Chinese versions, the 
heaven of the Subhakrtsnas] as supreme as supreme goal. That which has compassion has the sphere of 
infinity of space as its supreme goal. That which is joy has the sphere of infinity of consciousness as 
supreme goal. That which is equanimity has the sphere of nothing at all as supreme goal.” 

Among the four ultimate goals, only the first, namely the heaven of the Subhakrtsnas belongs to 
the form realm ( rupadhatu ), also called the world of the Brahmas ( brahmaloka ). The other three belong 
to the formless realm (drupyadhatu ). 

The Haliddavasanasutta is the only sutra where rebirth in the formless realm is promised to 
those who practice the apramdnas. Everywhere else the Buddha affirmed that adepts of the apramdnas 
“are reborn in the Brahmaloka”, i.e., in the form realm. 

These contradictory teachings naturally struck the old exegetists, and both Sanskrit and Pali 
scholars have brooded over the Haliddavasanasutta. See especially Visuddhimagga, ed. Warren, p. 269; 
Comm, of Samyutta, III, p. 172; Vimuttimagga, tr. Ehara, p. 195; Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 83, p. 430c22-24; 
Nyayanusara, T 1562, k. 79, p. 770c3-8. 
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[The three spheres in question belong to the arupyadhatu and not to rupadhatu which forms the 
Brahmaloka.] Why then did the Buddha say above [211c] (p. 1267F) that the fruit of retribution of loving¬ 
kindness [and the other immeasurables ‘is rebirth in the Brahma heavens’? 

Answer. - 1. The teaching of the Buddhas is inconceivable ( acintya ). 253 He speaks in this way in order to 
conform to the needs of those to be converted (vaineyasattvanuvartandf). 

2. Furthermore, when one emerges from the concentration of loving-kindness ( maitnsamddhi ), it is easy to 
be led to the third dhyana [the summit of which the Subhakrtsna gods occupy]. - On emerging fromm the 
concentration of compassion ( karundsamddhi ), it is easy to enter into the akasanayatana. - On emerging 
from the concentration of joy ( muditdsamddhi), it is easy to enter the vijnananantyayatana. - On emerging 
from of the concentration of equanimity ( upeksdsamddhi ), it is easy to enter into the akimcanyayatana. 

3. Furthermore, by means of the mind of loving-kindness, the yogin wishes that all beings may find 
happiness ( sukha ) and, as a reward for this thought, he himself finds happiness. In the threefold world 
( traidhdtuka ), the Subhakrtsna gods are the happiest. 254 This is why the Buddha says that ’the mind of 
loving-kindness’ leads at best to rebirth among the Subhakrtsna gods. - By means of the mind of 
compassion, the yogin sees beings who are old, sick, weak, tormented and suffering. A feeling of pity 
(i anukampadcitta ) arises in him and he wonders how he can liberate these beings from suffering ( duhkha ): 
actually, if one eliminates the internal suffering (adhyatmikaduhkha), the external sufferings 
(bdhyaduhkhd) go away and if one eliminates the external suffering, the internal suffering goes away. The 
yogin then says: Those who have a body ( dehin ) necessarily encounter suffering; only those who have no 
body meet up with no suffering. And yet the akasa excludes all form ( rupa ) and, [by that very fact, escapes 
from suffering]. This is why the Buddha said that [the mind of compassion] ends up at best in the 
akasanantyayatana. - By means of the mind of joy, the yogin wants to brings beings the spiritual happiness 
( vijndnasukha ) called ‘joy’. In this spiritual happiness, the mind ( citta ), freed from the body {kayo), is like a 
bird (paksin) that has escaped from its cage {panjara). 255 In the akasanantyayatana, the mind, although free 
of the body, was still attached to space (dkdsa). The vijnananantyayatana is immense ( apramdna ): it is 
consciousness in all the phenomena, and this consciousness enjoys unlimited sovereignty ( aisvarya ). This 
is why the Buddha said that joy ends up at best in the vijnanananantayatana. - By means of the mind of 
equanimity, the yogin remains neutral ( upeksante ) to the suffering ( duhkha ) and the happiness {sukha) of 
beings and, since he ignores suffering or happiness, he attains true equanimity {bhutopeksddharma), 
namely, the akimcanyayatana. This is why the Buddha said that the mind of equanimity ends up at best in 
the akimcanyayatana. 

These four immeasurables are acquired only by the noble individuals (dryapudgala ) and not by the worldly 
people (prthagjana ). 


253 Anguttara, II, p. 80: Buddhanam, bhikkhave, budhavisayo acinteyyo na cintetabhoyam cintento 
ummadassa vigdtassa bhdgi assa. 

254 See above, p. 499F, 504F. 

255 Similar considerations have been developed above, p. 1032F. 
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4. Finally, the Buddha knew that, in future times ( andgate ‘dhvani), because they were of weak faculties 
(;mrdvindriya ), his disciples would become attached to dharmas by way of making distinctions ( vikalpa ) 
and would wrongly say about the four immeasurables: “The four limitless ones, having beings as their 
object (alambana), are exclusively impure ( sasrava ), concern the desire realm ( kamadhatu ) exclusively and 
do not exist in the formless realm (arupyadhatu ).” 256 

In order to destroy the wrong views (mithyadrsti) of these people, the Buddha said that the four 
immeasurables also concern the arupyadhatu. And since the Buddha considers these four immeasurables as 
concerning all the beings of the ten directions, they must also have the arupyadhatu as object. 

Thus it is said in the Wou-tsin-yi p’ou-sa wen (Aksayamatipariprccha): “Loving-kindness is of three kinds: 
i) that which has beings as object ( sattvdlambana ); ii) that which has things as object (dharmalambana); 
in) that which has no object ( andlambana ).” The sastra explains: “That which has beings as object is 
impure (sasrava); that which has no object is pure (andsrava); and that which has things as object is 
sometimes impure and sometimes pure.” 257 

All this is a summary of the four immeasurables. 


256 Here the Traite counters the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasika theses according to which the apramanas 
have beings as object ( apramdndh sattvdlambandh) and, more precisely, that their domain is the beings 
of the desire realm (kdmasattvds tu gocarah ): cf. Kosa, VIII, p. 199; Abhidharmadlpa, p. 429. The 
Mahayanasutras and particularly the Aksayamatinirdesa, cited here for the second time, state that they 
also can have things as object and even no object. 

257 Quotation from the Aksayamatinirdesa and not from the Aksayamatipariprccha: see above, p. 
1245F, n. 1. 
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Second Section THE FOUR FORMLESS ABSORPTIONS (p. 1274F) 

I. THE FORMLESS ABSORPTIONS ACCORDING TO THE ABHIDHARMA 


The four formless absorptions (arupyasamapatti ) are: i) the sphere of infinity of space 
(akasanantyayatana), ii) the sphere of infinity of consciousness ( vijndndnantydyatana ), iii) the sphere of 
nothing at all (dkimcanydyatana), iv) the sphere of neither-discrimination-nor-non-discrimination 
( naivasamjndndsamjndyatana). 

1. Defiled absorptions, acquired by birth, acquired by effort. 


These four formless absorptions are each of three kinds: stained ( samala ), acquired by birth 
(; upapattipratilambhika) or acquired by effort (prdyogika ) 258 [212a] 

1) The thirty-one bad propensities ( anusaya ) contained in the four arupyas^^ and the formations 
associated with the mind ( cittasamprayuktasamskdra ) arising within these propensities are stained 
(samala). 

2) Acquired by birth (upapattipratilambhika). - Those who have practiced the four immaterial absorptions 
(arupyasamapatti) are reborn by virtue of ripening of these actions ( karmavipdka ) in the formless realm 
(drupyadhdtu) and obtain four clear (vispasta) and morally undefined (avydkpta) skandhas.260 


-58 Like the dhydnas, the samdpattis may be samdpattis of enjoyment (dsvadana) associated with 
craving (satrsna) or pure samdpattis (suddhaka), but of worldly order ( laukika ) and still involving 
dsrava: see above, p. 1027F, and also Kosa, VIII p. 145-146, with notes by de La Vallee Poussin. 
Moreover, the samdpattis may be acquired by birth (upapattipratilambhika) as is the case among beings 
who, in the form of a ‘mental series without body’, come to be reborn in the four spheres of the formless 
realm (drupyadhdtu). Finally, the samdpattis may be acquired by effort (prdyogika) as is the case for 
ascetics who momentarily become concentrated on these spheres: cf. Kosa, VIII, p. 134. 

“59 There are six anusayas : 1) rdiga, 2) pratigha, 3) mcina, 4) avidyd, 5) drsti, 6 ) vimati. These six make 
ten by dividing drsti into five. These ten anusayas constitute the thirty-six anusayas of kamadhatu, 
thirty-one ofmpadhatu, the thirty-one of arupyadhatu, in all ninety-eight anusayas'. cf. Jnanaprasthana, T 
1544, k. 5, p. 943a, discussed by Kosa, V, p. 9. 

260 whereas the dhydnas are accompanied by the five skandhas , the samdpattis have only four, because 
all rupa (dhyanasamvara, anaravasamvara) is absent there (anuparivartakarupdbhdvdt). This is why the 
four samdpattis as well as the preliminary absorptions (sdmantaka) of the three higher samdpattis are 
called vibhutarupasamjna ‘having overcome the notion of form’. The samantaka of the first samdpatti, 
the akasanantyayatana, is not given this name because the notion of rupa is not completely overcome. It 
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3) Acquired by effort (prdyogika ). - Examining the grossness ( auddrya ) and harmfulness of form (; rupa ), 
the cause of old age {jam), sickness ( vyddhi ), death ( marana) and all kinds of suffering, the yogin 
considers it ‘as a sickness, as an ulcer, as a poisoned arrow’ {rogato gandatah salyatah samanupasyati ) .61 
He tells himself that all of it is deception (yancana) and falsehood ( mrsdvdda ) that he must avoid. Having 
reflected in this way, he overcomes all notion of matter, he destroys all notion of resistance, he forgets all 
notion of multiplicity and penetrates into the absorption of infinity of space ( sa sarvaso rupasamjndndm 
samatikramat pratighasamjndnam astamgaman ndndtvasamjndndm amanasikarad 
dkdsdnatydyatanasamdppattim pravisati ).262 

2. Process of access to the absorptions 


Question. - How can these three kinds of notions [of matter, resistance, multiplicity] be destroyed? 

Answer. - These three kinds of notions {samjna), all coming from a complex of causes and conditions 
(hetupratyayasamagri), are without intrinsic nature (nihsvabhdva) and, since their intrinsic self nature does 
not exist, they are all deceptions, non-realities, easily destroyed. 

Furthermore, [the yogin says to himself], distinctions ( vikalpa) regarding form are eliminated little by little 
(bhdgasah) and finally no longer exist. This is why, if they do not exist later, neither do they exist now. 
Under the influence of error ( viparydsa ), beings seize the characteristics of identity ( ekatva ) and difference 
{anyatva) in composite matter, and their minds become attached to the nature of matter. As for me, I must 
not imitate these fools; I must seek the true reality (bhutavastu) in which there is neither identity nor 
difference. 

Furthermore, the yogin reflects thus:— 

1) When I rejected and avoided dharmas, I obtained considerable benefits. First I abandoned my wealth, 
my wife and children; I left home and found the pure discipline (visuddhasfla); my mind is secure 
(yogaksema ); I have no more fear. 

2) Putting away desires (, kama ), evil and wicked dharmas {papa akusala dhanndh), I obtained the first 
dhydna. joy and happiness ( pritisukha ), the result of detachment {vivekaja), 

3) By suppressing enquiry and analysis {vitarkavicdrdndm vyutpasamd), by inner purification {adhydtmam 
sampmsdddt), I obtained the second dhydna where there is great joy and happiness {mahdpntisukha). 


is actually in this samantaka that the ascetic overcomes the notion of matter {rupasamjndm atikrdmati) 
and connected notions. See Kosa, VIII, p. 134-135; Abhidharmadlpa, p. 412. 

261 Cf. Majjhima, I, 436, 500; Anguttara, IV, 422-423: Soyad eva tattha hoti... te dhamme aniccato 
dukkhato rogato gandato sallato aghato dbddhato parato palokato sunnato anattato samanupassati. 

262 The overcoming of these notions takes place in the preliminary ( samantaka ) of the first 
arupyasamapatti. 

263 Here the Traite repeats the old canonical phrases already quoted above, p. 1025, n. 
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4) By renouncing joy ( priter viragat), I found myself in the third dhyana which is by far the happiest. 

5) Suppressing this happiness ( sukhasya prahanat), I obtained the fourth dhyana, purified by renunciation 
and reflection. 

6) Now I abandon these four dhydnas, for it is still necessary to obtain the wonderful absorptions 
( samdpatti ). 

This is why the yogin ‘transcends the notion of matter (rupasamjnam atikrdmati), destroys the notion of 
resistance ( pratighasamjnam nirodhayati ) and no longer thinks about the notion of multiplicity 
(nanatvasamjnam na manasikaroti )'. 

3. Transcending ideas 


The Buddha spoke of three kinds of form ( rupa ): “1) There is form that is visible and resistant (asti rupam 
sanidarsanam sapratigham ); 2) There is invisible resistant form ( asti rupam anidarsanam sapratigham)', 3) 
There is invisible non-resistant form ( asti rupam anidarsanam apratigham ) ”264 

When the yogin ‘transcends the notion of matter (rupasamjna)’, this concerns visible resistant form 
(. sanidarsana-sapratigha ); when he ‘destroys the notion of resistance (pratisamjnd) 1 , this concerns invisible 
resistant form ( anidarsana-sapratigha ); when he ‘no longer thinks about the notion of multiplicity 
(: nandtvasamjnay this concerns invisible non-resistant form ( anidarsandprtigha ). 

Furthermore, by the destruction of visibles seen by the eye ( caksus ), the yogin ‘transcends matter’; by the 
destruction of the ear ( srotra ) and sounds ( sabda), the nose ( ghrdna) and smells ( gandha ), the tongue 
(jihvd) and tastes (rasa), the body (kayo) and tangibles (sprastavya), he ‘transcends the notion of 
resistance’. In regard to other forms and many varieties not described as form, we speak of ‘the notion of 

multiplicity’.^65 


-64 Rupasamgrahasutra cited in Kosavyakhya, p. 352; Pali correspondent, DIgha, III, p. 217; Vibhanga, 
p. 13, 72, 89; Dhammasanganl, p. 125, 146-147, 244-245. 

-65 An obscure and possibly corrupt passage. For the Kosavyakhya, the rupasanidarlsana-sapratigha is 
the rupa to be cognized by the eye consciousness; the rupa anidarsana-sapratigha is the eye, etc. and 
also the nine material bases of consciousness; the rupa anidarsana-apratigha is the avijhapti. 

For the Visuddhimagga, ed. Warren, p. 273-274, the rupasamjhds are the dhydnas of subtle 
form mentioned here under the name of ‘notion’, and things that are their object (rupasannanan ti 
sanndsfsena vuttarupavacarajjhdnanah c 'eva taddrammandnan ca). The pratighasamjnds are the 
notions of resistance coming from the contact between the physical bases of consciousness, eye, etc., and 
their respective objects, color, etc. (cakkhddTnam vatthunam rupddmam drammandn capatighdtena 
samuppannd patighasannnd). The ndndtvasamjnas are the notions that function with variety as their 
domain ( ndnatte vd gocare pavattd sannd) or that are varied themselves (ndnattd vd sanna), The 
Visuddhimagga is here inspired by the Vibhanga, p. 261-262. 
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Seeing this, the yogin eliminates the defilements ( samklesa ) of the form realm ( rupadhatu ) and obtains the 
akasanantyaAatana. In regard to the causes and methods of obtaining the other three arupyas, refer to what 
was said in the chapter on the Dhyanaparamita (p. 1032-1034F). 

4. Moral qualities of the absorptions 


Of the four formless (arupya) [absorptions], one, namely, the [212b] naivasamjnana-samjnayatana, is 
always impure ( sdsrava ).^66 p or the other three, one can single out: the akasasnantyayatana is sometimes 
impure ( sdsrava ) and sometimes pure ( andsrava ). If it is impure, this akasayatana contains four impure 
aggregates ( sasravaskandha ); if it is pure, it contains four pure aggregates. It is the same for the 
vijnananantyayatana and the akimcanyayatana. 

All these absorptions are conditioned ( samskrta ) and good ( kusala ). If it is impure, the akasayatana 
involves retribution ( savipaka ) and is morally indeterminate ( avyab-ta ); if it is pure, it does not involve 
retribution ( avipdka ). It is the same for the vijnanayatana and the akimcanyayatana. 

If it is good, the naivasamjnanasamjnayatana involves retribution and is morally indeterminate, but [in 
itself] it does not involve retribution.267 

II. THE FORMLESS ABSORPTIONS ACCORDING TO THE MAHAYANA 


Question. - What do these four absorptions consist of in the Mahayana? [213b] 

Answer. - In the Mahayana, these four formless absorptions are modes of wisdom ( prajndkdra ) connected 
with the true nature ( bhutalaksana ) of dharmas. 

Question. - What is the true nature of dharmas? 

Answer. - It is the fact that dharmas are empty of intrinsic nature ( svabhavasunya ). 

Question. - We accept that material dharmas ( rupidharma ) composed of and coming from various causes 
and conditions are empty; but why would non-material dharmas be empty? 

Answer. - If the coarse ( audarika) substances ( rupa ), seen by the eye and heard by the ear, can be accepted 
as empty, then why would non-material invisible, non-resistant ( apratigha ), experiencing neither suffering 
nor happiness, not be empty? 


-66 [ n tpi s ayatana, also called the bhavagra ‘Summit of existence’, awareness is so weak that in it one 
cannot meditate on the Path: cf. Kosa, VIII, p. 145. 

267 Here the Traite continues with a series of technical considerations which I [Lamotte] do not 
translate. The reader may find a similar set of analyses in the Vibhanga, p. 269-271. 
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Furthermore, material dharmas that can be analyzed as far as their subtle atoms ( paramanu ) are scattered, 
perish and return to the void. [But the non-material dharmas are still less consistent]: these minds ( citta ) 
and mental events ( caitasikadhanna ) do not exist ( nopalabhyante ) for a month ( mdsa ), a fortnight 
(parvan ), an hour (muhiirta), a minute (lava) or even a single second (ksana)?-^ 

This is the significance of the four formless absorptions and all of this summarizes ( samksepatah) the four 
immeasurables. 


cf. Anguttara, I, p. 10: Naham, bhikkave, annum ekadhammam pi samanupassdmiyam 
lahuparivattam yathayidam cittam: “I do not see, O monks, a single other dharma the transformation of 
which is as brief as the mind.” This may be compared to the river that never stops: “There is no khana, 
laya, or muhutta when the river stops” (Anguttara, IV, p. 137). 

According to the Atthasaliom, p. 60: Ydva pan ’ uppannam rupam titthati tdva solassa ciitdni 
uppajjitvd bhijjanti : “Sixteen moments of mind arise and perish during the time a material dharma lasts.” 

See L. de La Vallee Poussin, Notes sur le moment on ksana des bouddhistes, Rocznik 
Orjentalistyczny, VIII, 1931, p. 1-9; Notes sur le moment des Vaibhdsika et des Sautrdntika, MCP, V, 
1936-37, p. 123-158. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV: LIBERATIONS, MASTERIES, 
TOTALITIES, SUCCESSIVE ABSORPTIONS (p. 1281F) 

First Section LIBERATIONS, MASTERIES AND TOTALITIES 

PRELIMINARY NOTE 


The fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth classes of supplementary dharmas recommended for bodhisattvas 
by the Prajnaparamita include: 

1) Eight liberations: Sanskrit astau vimoksah; Pali atta vimokkhd (& vimokha); Tibetan mam par thar ba 
brgyad ; Chinese pa pei cho or pa kiai t’ouo. 

2) Eight spheres of mastery: Sanskrit astav abhibhvdyatana\ Pali attha abhihayatani ; Tibetan gzil gyis gnon 
pahi skye inched brgyad’, Chinese pa tch 'on tch ’on (or jou) or pa cheng tch 'on. 

3) Ten spheres of totality: Sanskrit dasa krtsnayatanani ; Pali dasa kasinayatanani; Chinese che yi tsie 
tch ’on (or jou) or chepien tch 'on (or jou). 

These three lists intersect one another and are partially mingled so that it is useful to study them at the same 
time. 


I. CANONICAL DEFINITIONS OF THE THREE LISTS 


I. THE EIGHT VIMOKSAS. - Pali formula in Dlgha, II, p. 70-71; 111-112; III, p. 261-262; Majjhima,II, 
p. 12-13; Anguttara, IV, p. 306; Vibhanga, p. 342. - Sanskrit formula in Dasottarasutra, p. 92-94; 
Kosavyakhya, p. 688; Dasasahasrika, p. 98; Satasahasrika, p. 1445; Mahavyut., no. 1510-1518. 

Pali: Atth vimokha: 1. rupi rupanipassati: ayam ... viharati: ayam atthamo vimukho. 

Sanskrit: Astau vimoksah: 1. rupi rupanipasyaty ayam ... viharaty ayam astamo vimoksa id. 

Transl. of the Sanskrit. - The eight liberations: 

1) Being [in the sphere of subtle form], he sees visibles; this is the first vimoksa. 

2) Not having the notion of inner visibles, he sees outer visibles; this is the second vimoksa. 

3) Producucing the pleasant vimoksa, he abides in this absorption; this is the third vimoksa. 
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4) By means of complete transcendence of notions of form, disappearance of notions of resistance, 
rejection of notions of multiplicity, he thinks: “Space is infinite” and he penetrates into the sphere of 
infinity of space and abides there in the manner of the gods attached to this sphere; this is the fourth 
vimoksa. 

5) Further, having completely transcended the sphere of infinity of space, he thinks: ‘Consciousness is 
infinite”, he penetrates into the sphere of infinity of consciousness and abides there in the manner of the 
gods attached to this sphere; this is the fifth vimoksa. 

6) Further, having completely transcended the sphere of infinity of consciousness, he thinks: “Nothing 
exists”, he penetrates into the sphere of nothing at all and abides there in the manner of the gods who are 
attached to it; this is the sixth vimoksa. 

7) Further, having completely transcended the sphere of nothing at all, he penetrates into the sphere of 
neither identification nor non-identification and abides there in the manner of the gods who are attached to 
it; this is the seventh vimoksa. 

8) Further, having completely transcended the sphere of neither identification nor non-identification, the 
cessation of notions and sensations being realized, he penetrates into it and abides there; this is the eighth 
vimoksa. 


2. THE EIGHT ABHIBHVAYATANAS. - Pali formula in Digha II, p. 110-111; III p. 260-261; Majjhima, 
II, p. 13-14; Anguttara, IV, p. 305-306; V, p. 61-62. - 

Pali: Attha abhibhayatanani: 1. ajjhattam rupasanm eko bahiddhd ... evamsanm hoti. idam atthamam 
abhibhayatanam. 

Sanskrit formula in Dasottarasutra, p. 95-97; Kosavyakhya, p. 690-691; Abhidharmadlpa, p. 431-432; 
Dasasahasrika, p. 101-102; Mahavyut., no. 1520-1527. Sanskrit: Astdv abhibhvdyatanani: 1. adhyatmam 
rupasamjna bahirdhd ... ca bhavati. idam astamam abhibhvdyatanam. 

Transl. of the Sanskrit. - The eight spheres of mastery: 

1) Having the notion of inner visibles, he sees narrow outer visibles, beautiful or ugly, and he cognizes 
these visibles by mastering them, he sees them by mastering them and he is aware of them; this is the first 
abhibhu. 

2) Having the notion of inner visibles, he sees outer visibles very extensive (var. very enlarged), beautiful 
or ugly, and these visibles (etc., as in 1); this is the second abhibhu. outer visibles. 

3) Not having the notion of inner visibles, he sees outer narrow visibles, and these visibles (etc. as in 1); 
this is the fourth abhibhu. 

4) Not having the notion of inner visibles, he sees outer extensive (var. very enlarged) visibles, beautiful or 
ugly, and these visible (etc. as in 1); this is the fourth abhibhu. 
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5) Not having the notion of inner visibles, he sees outer visibles blue, blue in color, blue in aspect, blue in 
luster. Just like the flax flower or like fine blue Benares muslin, blue in color, blue in aspect, blue in luster, 
in the same way, without having the notion of inner visibles, he sees outer visibles blue, blue in color, blue 
in aspect, blue in luster, and he cognizes them by mastering them, he sees them by mastering them and he is 
aware of them; this is the fifth abhibhu. 

6) Not having the notion of inner visibles, he sees outer visibles yellow, yellow in color, yellow in aspect, 
yellow in luster. Just like the karnikdra flower (Pterospermum acerifolium) or like fine yellow Benares 
muslin, yellow in color, yellow in aspect, yellow in luster, in the same way, without having the notion of 
inner visibles, he sees outer visibles yellow (etc., as in 5); this is the sixth abhibhu. 

7) Not having the notion of inner visibles, he sees outer visibles red, red in color, red in aspect, red in 
luster. Just like the bandhujivaka flower (Pentapetes phoenicea) or fine red Benares muslin, red in color, 
red in aspect, red in luster, in the same way , without having the notion of inner visibles, he sees outer 
visibles red, (etc. as in 5); this is the seventh abhibhu. 

8) Not having the notion of inner visibles, he sees outer visibles white, white in color, white in aspect, 
white in luster. Just like the planet Venus or fine white Benares muslin, white in color, white in aspect, 
white in luster, in the same way, not having the notion of inner visibles, he sees outer visibles white (etc. as 
in 5); this is the eighth abhinhu. 


3. THE TEN KRTSNAYATANAS.- Pali formula in DJgha, III, p. 268; Majjhima, II, p. 14-15; Anguttara, 
V, p. 46, 60: Dasa kasindya.ta.ndni: 1. pathavikasinam eko sanjdnati... adho tiriyam advayam appamanam. 

Sanskrit formula in Mahavyut., no. 1528-1540: Dasa krtsndyatandni: 1. prthivikrtsnayatanam. ... 10. 
vijndnakrtsdyatanam. 

Transl. of the Sanskrit. - The ten spheres of totality: 1) Totality of earth; 2) totality of water; 3) totality of 
fire; 4) totality of wind; 5) totality of blue; 6) totality of yellow; 7) totality of red; 8) totality of white; 9) 
totality of space; 10) totality of consciousness. This totality of earth, water, fire, wind, blue, yellow, red and 
white, he recognizes them above, below, on the side, without duality and limitless. 

The last two kasinas are sometimes omitted in the lists of the Patisambhida (I, p. 49, 143-144, 149-150) or 
replaced by the dloka- and the paricchinn ’ dkdsa- in the Visuddhimagga, ed. Warren, p. 89. 

The krtsnas are not objective observations but ‘voluntary seeings’: adhimuktimanasikara (Kosa, II, p. 325). 
This is well-explained in the Dasasahasrika, p. 102: Sarvadhatun prthmdhdtdv adhimucya sarvam api 
prthivfdhatur evaikadhdtur bhavati: “When one ‘wills’ all the elements into the element earth, everything 
becomes a single element, namely, the ‘earth’ element. In the same way, when one ‘wills’ all the elements 
into the element water, fire, wind, blue, yellow, red, white, space or consciousness.” And the Dasasahasrika 
concludes: “We call sphere of totality the fact [that as a result of ‘voluntary seeing’] eveiything becomes a 
single element: earth, water, etc.” 
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II. KASINA IN PALI SCHOLASTICISM 


Of the three classes of supplementary dharmas, the ten kasinas have captured the attention of Pali 
scholasticism: cf. Patisambhida, I p. 6, 95; Dhammasangani, p. 42; Nettipakarana, p. 89. 112: and 
especially Visuddhimagga, ed. Warren, p. 96-144 (transl. Nanamoli, p. 122-184) which describes fully the 
process of the earth kasina. As in the subsequent seven, it is a process of autosuggestion to reach the 
dhyanas. Here is a brief summary of the stages of the mental operation: 

1) Creation of the sign ( nimitta ). - If he is specially endowed, the monk chooses as visible sign a ploughed 
earth surface ( kasitatthdna ) or a threshing area ( khalamandala ). Most frequently, on the advice of a 
teacher, he makes an earthen disc ( mattikamandala ) of dark color, without the intrusion of blue, yellow, red 
or white color that could cause confusion with the other kasinas and thus contaminate the earth kasina. 
Whether or not this disc is transportable, it should be set up on a pedestal in an isolated place and the 
ascetic sits down at the appropriate distance to see it well. 

2) Appearance of the sign of learning ( uggahanimitta ). - Having vowed to eliminate sense desires that are 
so unpleasant (appassddd kdmd), the monk looks calmly at the earth disc without resting on its color 
(vanna ) or its nature ( lakkhana ) but by fixing his mind on the nominal concept ( pannattidhamma ) of ‘earth’ 
the different names of which he recites mentally: pathavi, main, medinf, bhumi, etc. Sometimes with his 
eyes open and sometimes with his eyes closed ( kdlena umnuletvd kdlena nimiletva), the monk contemplates 
this semi-abstract, semi-concrete image until he sees it as clearly with his eyes shut as with his eyes open. It 
is at this moment that the sign of learning ( uggahanimitta ) is produced. The monk then leaves his seat and 
goes back into the monastery still keeping clearly in his mind this sign of learning and recovering it each 
time that he loses it. 

3) Appearance of the counter-sign {patibhdganimitta ). - There comes the time when the five obstacles 
( mvarana ) to the jhdna (see above, p. 1012-1020F) disappear and when the factors ( ahga ) of the jhdna (see 
above, p. 1237F) manifest. In the first case, the ascetic enters into the samadhi of approach 
(upacarasamadhi ); in the second case, he enters into the mental stabilization of absorption 
(i appandsamddhi ). But the entry into samadhi coincides with the appearance of the counter-sign 
( patibhdganimitta ): 

“The difference between the sign of learning ( uggahanimitta ) and the counter-sign is the following: In the 
sign of learning, any defect ( dosa ) of the kasina (intrusion of foreign colors?) is evident; but the counter¬ 
sign, the sign of learning having come to en end, is somehow removed from it and appears purer, a hundred 
times purer, a thousand times purer than it, like a glass removed from its case, like a well-polished pearly 
shell, like the disc of the moon coming out from behind a cloud. This counter-sign has neither color (varna) 
nor shape ( santhana ), for if it had any, it would be cognizable by the eye, coarse, susceptible of being 
grasped and marked by the three characteristics [impermanence, suffering and selflessness?]. But it is not 
like that. It is just a way of representation, a state of awareness belonging solely to the holder of the 
stabilization. Starting from the moment when it is produced, the obstacles [to the jhdna ] are weakened, but 
the negative emotions ( kilesa ) remain and the mind is stabilized in the samadhi of approach 
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(upacarasamadhi ).” In the samadhi of approach ( appcmasamadhi ) which follows, the factors of the 
samadhi appear and grow. 

4) Protection of the counter-sign ( patighdtanimittarakkhana ) and attainment of the jhanas. - The ascetic 
should keep the counter-sign as if it were his most precious treasure and, to this end, take great care of his 
dwelling (dvdsa), his domain ( gocdra ), his words ( bhassa ), the people (puggala ) he meets, his food 
(bhojana), the atmosphere (utu) and the postures ( iriydpatha ) he takes. Thus, thanks to the earth kasina, he 
attains the first dhyana and abides there. 

5) Extension of the counter-sign (patighatanimittavaddhana ). - In the course of the concentrations of 
approach and of absorption, the ascetic should gradually extend the counter-sign by noting its progress: one 
span, two spans and finally the outer limit of the cosmic sphere. 

6) Acquisition of the spheres of mastery ( abhibhdyatanapatilabdha ). - This complete mastery over the sign 
assures the ascetic a complete mastery over things and gives him magical powers. This is how the earth 
kasina allows him to multiply himself when he is one, etc. (cf. above, p. 382F, n. 2). 


The other nine kasinas progress in the same way as the earth kasina. Here it is sufficient to determine their 
respective ‘signs’ and to specify the type of ‘mastery’ they will exert upon things. 

In the water kasina, the sign of learning is moving (calamana) and the counter-sign is inert 
(nipparipphanda), like a crystal fan held in the air or like a crystal mirror. It brings the following powers: 
plunging into the earth and emerging from it, bringing rain-storms, creating rivers and seas, shaking the 
earth, mountains, palaces, etc. 

In the fire kasina, the sign of learning is like a spark of fire that becomes detached and falls; the counter¬ 
sign is motionless (niccala ) like a piece of red wool held up in the air. Thanks to this practice, the ascetic 
can emit smoke and flames, cause a rain of ash, extinguish one fire by means of another, burn whatever he 
wishes, create lights that allow him to see objects visible to the divine eye and, at the moment of his 
parinirvana, burn his body by the fire element. 

In the wind kasina , the sign of learning appears in movement ( cala ) like an eddy of hot steam coming out 
of a pot of rice-gruel; the counter-sign is calm (sannisinna) and motionless ( acala ). From this kasina come 
the powers of walking with the speed of wind and causing wind storms. 

The four color kasinas use as signs of learning a blue, yellow, red or white flower or cloth. Their counter¬ 
sign appears like a crystal fan. They permit the ascetic to create colored objects and particularly to reach the 
5 th to the 8 th abhibhdyatana (spheres of mastery of colors) as well as the 3 rd vimokha, namely the 
subhavimokha or pleasant liberation. 

The kasina of light (dloka) and that of limited space (paricchinndkdsa) have as their respective counter¬ 
signs a mass of light (dlokapun ja) and the circle of space (dkdsamandala). Thanks to the first, the ascetic is 
able to create luminous forms, to banish languor and torpor and chase away shadows; by means of the 
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second he is able to discover whatever is hidden, create empty spaces in the earth and rocks and occupy 
them, pass though walls at will, etc. 


III. VIMOKSA, ABHIBHU AND KRTSNA ACCORDING TO THE 
ABHIDHARMA 


These technical procedures aimed at complete detachment from the things of the threefold world are fully 
studied by the Abhidharma of the Sarvastivadins and related texts: Jnanaprasthana, T 1544, k. 18, p. 1013 
seq.; SamgItiparyaya,T 1536, k. 18-20, p. 443a26- 446al8, 447a25-452cl 1; Samyuktabhidharmasara, T 
1552, k. 7, p. 96b-929a; Abhidharmamrta, T 1553, k. 2, p. 976117-bl6 (reconstruction by Sastri, p. 103- 
107);Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 84-85, p. 434bl5- 442bl4; Kosa, VIII, p. 203-218; Nyayanusara, T 1562, k. 80, p. 
771b-775a; Abhidhamadlpa, p. 429-432; Satyasiddhisastra, T 1646, k. 12-13, p. 5339al6-340bl6,346bl4- 
c22; Abhidharmasamuccahaya (of the Vijnanavadins), T 1605,, k. 7, p. 680c23-691a22 (reconstructed by 
Pradhan, p. 95-96). 

Here is a summary of the Abhidharma scholasticism. 

In general, the vimoksas are the gateway into the abhibus, which in turn are the gateway into the krtsnas. 
The vimoksas are ‘complete emancipation’ ( vimoksamdtra ) from the object. The abhibhus exert a twofold 
mastery ( abhibhavana ) over the object, entailing the view of the object as one wishes it ( yathestam 
adhimoksah) and the absence of the negative emotion provoked by the object ( klesdnutpatti ). The krtsnas 
embrace the object without a gap and in its totality ( nirantarakrtsnaspharana ). All are derived from the 
dhydnas and the samdpattis. 


A. Vimoksas 1-3, eight abhibhus and krtsnas 1-8. 

1) In nature they are the five skandhas and they have as object the visibles of kamadhatu. 

2) Vimoksas 1-2 and abhibhus 1-4 are contemplations of the horrible ( asubhabhdvana ), i.e., of the 
decomposing corpse, and are practiced in the 1 st and 2 nd dhyanas. When practiced in the first, they 
counteract attachment to color ( varnaraga ) of kamadhatu; when practiced in the second, they counteract 
attachment to color of the first dhyana. 

3) In vimoksas 1 and abhibhus 1-2, the ascetic still has the notion of inner visiibles, those of his own body; 
in vimoksa 2 and abhibhus 3-4, he no longer has them. But in all cases, he contemplates unpleasant outer 
visibles (amanojnd), less numerous (pantta) in abhibhus 1 and 3, numerous ( mahodgata or paramdna) in 
abhibhus 2 and 4. 

4) Vimoksa 3, abhibhus 5-8 and krtsnas 1-8 are contemplations on the beautiful ( subhabhdvana ) and are 
practiced exclusively in the 4 th dhyana. No longer having the notion of inner visibles, the ascetic 
contemplates the outer pleasant visibles ( manojhd) of kamadhatu: in vimoksa 3, the beautiful (subha) in 
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general, which he actualizes ( kayena sakOdatkaroti)’, in abhibhus 5-8 and krtsnas 5-8, the four pure colors 
(blue, yellow, red and white); in krtsnas 1-4, the four great elements (earth, water, fire and wind). 


B. Vimoksas 4-7 and h-tsnas 8-10. 

1) Being formless, in nature they are the four skandhas with the exception of rupaskandha and are 
practiced in the formless absorptions ( drupyasamdpatti ): vimoksa 4 and krtsna 9 and the 
akasanantyayatana; vimoksa 5 and krtsna 10 in the vijnananantyayatana; vimoksa 6 in the akimcanayatana; 
vimoksa 7 in the naivasamjnanasamjnayatana. 

2) For object they have the suffering of their own level and a higher level ( svabhumyurdhvabhumikam 
duhkham), the cause and cessation of this suffering ( taddhetunirodhau ), the Path relative to the totality of 
the anvayajhana (sarvanvayajhanapaksomdrgah) , the apratisamkyanirodha and the dkdsa. 


C. Eighth vimoksa. 

This is the absorption of cessation of concepts and feelings ( samjhdveditanirodhasamdpatti ), [a dharma] 
which stops the mind and mental events. 

The qualities that constitute class A are acquired only by humans; those of classes B and C are acquired by 
beings of the threefold world. All these qualities may have as support (dsraya ) the mental series of a 
worldly person (prthagjana ) or a saint (diya), except the last one, the nirodhavimoksa, which can be 
produced only by the saint. 

1. The Eight Liberations (p. 129IF) 


A. General definition 

The eight liberations ( astau vimoksah ): [k. 21, p. 215a] 

1) Flaving [the notion] of inner visibles, he also sees outer visibles, this is the first vimoksa ( adhydtmam 
rupasamjm bahirdhd rupanipasyaty ayam prathamo vimoksah).^^ 

2) Not having [the notion] of inner visibles, he sees outer visibles, this is the second vimoksa ( adhydtmam 
arupasamjm bahirdhd rupani pasyaty ayam dvitfyo vimoksah). 

3) Fie physically actualizes the pleasant vimoksa, this is the third vimoksa ( subham vimoksam kayena 
sdksdtkaroty ayam trtfyo vimoksah). 


269 i n place of the canonical phrase rupi rupani pasyati, the Traite substitutes this new wording 
borrowed from the definition of the first abhibhu. Flarivarman does the same in his Satyasiddhisastra, T 
1646, k. 12, p. 339al7. 
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4-8) - The four formless absorptions ( catasra arupyasamapattayah) and the absorption of cessation of 
concept and feeling ( samjndveditanirodhasamdpatti ) are the [last] five vimoksas. 

In all, eight vimoksas. They ‘turn the back’ (pei ) on the five objects of enjoyment (, kdmaguna ) and [they 
‘reject’ (choj] or eliminate the mind of attachment ( sahgacitta ) towards them; this is why they are called 
‘turning the mind and rejecting’ {pei-cho, in Sanskrit vi-moksa).270 


B. The first two vimoksas 

The yogin has not destroyed inner and outer visibles: he has not suppressed the notion of both [his own] 
inner and outer visibles (; rupasamjna) and he sees these visibles with a feeling of horror (asubhacitta):^ ^ 
this is the first vimoksa. 

The yogin has destroyed the inner visibles and suppressed the notion of inner visibles ( adhydtmam 
rupasamjna), but he has not destroyed outer visibles nor suppressed the notion of outer visibles ( bahirdha 
rupasamjna) and it is with a feeling of horror that he sees outer visibles: this is the second vimoksa. 

These two vimoksas both contemplate the horrible ( asubha ): the first contemplates inner as well as outer 
visibles; the second does not see inner visibles and sees only outer visibles. Why is that? 

Beings ( sattva ) have two kinds of behavior ( pratipad );272 sensualism ( trsnacarita ) and rationalism 
(1 drsticarita ). The sensualists (trsnabahula) are attached to happiness ( sukharakta ) and are bound ( baddha ) 
by outer fetters ( bdhyasamyojana ). The rationalists ( drstibahula ) are strongly attached to the view of the 
individual ( satkdyadrsti), etc., and are bound by inner fetters ( adhydtmasamyojana ). This is why the 
sensualists [usefully] contemplate the horrors of outer visibles ( bdhyarupdsubha ), whereas the rationalists 
[usefully] contemplate the horrors ( asubha ) and corruption ( vikdra ) of their own body. 

Furthermore, at the beginning of the practice, the yogin’s mind lacks sharpness ( asuksma ) and at the start it 
is difficult for him to fix his mind on a single point [viz,, outer visibles]. That is why he disciplines his 
mind and tames it by gradual practice ( kramdbhydsa ) consisting of the [simultaneous] consideration of both 
outer and inner visibles. Then he can destroy the notion of inner visibles and see only outer visibles 

Question. - If the yogin no longer has the notion of inner visbles, why can he see outer visibles? 


270 This paragraph is undoubtedly a note by KumarajTva aimed at justifying the translation of vimoksa 
by the Chinese characters pei-cho. 

For the Indian exegesis, see AthasalinT, p. 191-192: Arammane adhimuccanatthena 
paccanikadhammehi vimuccanatthena vimokkho ti vuttam; Kosavyakhya, p. 689: 
sarvasamskrtavaimukhyad vimosah, samdpattydvaranavimoksandd vimoksa iti. 

271 Actually, during the first two vimoksas, the ascetic cultivates the nine notions regarding the 
decomposing corpse, notions that will be the subject of the next chapter. 

272 F or these two kinds of behavior, see Nettippakarana, p. 7, 109; Kosa, IV, p. 174, 208; V, p. 82; 
Kosavyakya, p. 427. 
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Answer. - This is a matter of a subjective method ( adhimuktimarga )273 and not an objective method 
(bhutamarga). The yogin thinks about his future corpse burned by the fire ( vidagdhaka ), devoured by 
insects ( vikhdditaka ), buried in the ground and completely decomposed. Or, if he considers it at present, he 
analyzes this body down to the subtle atoms ( paramdnu ), all non-existent. This is how ‘he sees outer 
visibles, not having the notion of inner visiibles’. 

Question. - In the [first] two abhibhvayatanas, the yogin sees inner and outer visibles; in the [last] six 
abhibhvAatanas he see only outer outer visibles. In the first vimoksa, he sees inner and outer visibles; in the 
second vimoksa, he sees only outer visibles. Why does he destroy only the concept of inner visibles and not 
destroy the outer visibles? 

Answer. - When the yogin sees with his eyes this body marked with the marks of death ( marananimitta), 
he grasps the future characteristics of death; as for the actual body, in it he sees, to a lesser degree, the 
disappearance ( nirodhalaksana ) of the outer four great elements (mahabhuta). Therefore, since [215b] it is 
difficult for him to see that they do not exist, the [Siitra] does not speak of the destruction of the visibles. 
Besides, at the time when the yogin will have transcended the form realm (rupadhdtu)^?^ he w j]] no 
longer see outer visibles. 


C. The third vimoksa 

“He actualizes the pleasant vimoksa” ( subham, vimoksam kdyena sdksdtkaroti). - This is a pleasant 
meditation in regard to unpleasant things ( asubhesu subhabhdvand), as is said about the eight 
abhibhayatanas. 

The first eight krtsnayatanas contemplate, in the pure state ( suddha ),;275 i) earth ( prthivi ), 2) water ( ap ), 3) 
fire ( tejas ), 4) wind (vdyu), and also 5) blue (juld), 6) yellow {pita ), 7) red (lohita), 8) white ( avaddta ). 

The [fifth] sees visibles as blue (rupani nildni) like the blue lotus flower ( nilotpalapuspa ), like the kin- 
tsing-chan,27 6 like the flax flower (umakapuspa) or like fine Benares muslin (sampannam vd vdrdnaseyam 
vastram ). It is the same for the visions of yellow (pita), red ( lohita ) and white (avaddta), each according to 
its respective color. The entire thing is called ‘the pleasant vimoksa’. 

Question. - If all of that is the pleasant vimoksa, it should not be necessary to speak of the krtsnayatanas 
[under the pain of repeating oneself]. 


273 An adhimuktimanasikara or adhimuktisamjnana or ‘voluntary seeing’ of the object; see Kosa, VIII, 
p. 198-199 and notes. 

274 i.e., in the five vimoksas and the two krtsnas called ariipya. 

275 jhis detail is necessary because, in the course of the first eight krtsnas, the yogin contemplates the 
four great elements and the four colors in their most pure form, without the intrusion of foreign elements 
or colors. This is what the Visuddhimagga calls the ‘counter-sign’ (patihdganimitta) of the object: see 
above, p. 1287F. 

276 jhis must be a flower or a blue metal. However, there is a mountain in Kiang-Si with this name. 
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Answer. - The vimoksas are the initial practice (prathamacaiya); the abhibhvayatanas are the intermediate 
practice (madhyamacarya) and the krtsnayatanas are the long-standing practice. 277 

The meditation of the horrible ( asubhabhdvatana ) is of two types: /) unpleasant ( asubha ); ii) pleasant 
(subha). The [first] two vimoksas and the [first] four abhibhvayatanas are of the unpleasant type. One 
vimoksa, [i.e., the third], the [last] four abhibhvayatanas and the [first] eight krtsnayatanas are of the 
pleasant type. 

Question. - When the yogin takes as pleasant (subha) that which is unpleasant (asubha), he is making a 
mistake ( vipaiydsa ). 27 ^ Then why is the meditation that he practices in the course of the pleasant vimoksa 
not erroneous? 

Answer. - The error is in seeing wrongly as pleasant a woman’s beauty which is unpleasant, but the 
meditation practiced during the pleasant vimoksa is not a mistake due to the extension (visdlatva) of all true 
blue color, [etc]. 

Moreover, in order to tame the mind (cittadamandrtham), the pleasant meditation presupposes a lengthy 
practice of the meditation on the horrible (asubhabhdvana) and on mental revulsion ( cittanirveda ): this is 
why practicing the pleasant meditation is not a mistake and there is no desire (lobha) in it. 27 ^ 

Moreover, the yogin begins by contemplating the horrors of the body and fixes his mind on all the inner 
and outer horrors in bodily things. Then he feels revulsion (nirveda)'. [his negative emotions], lust (rdga), 
hatred (dvesa) and stupidity (moha) decrease; he becomes frightened and understands: “I do not possess 
these characteristics as a person at all: it is the body that is like that. Then why am I attached to it?” 

He concentrates his mind and really meditates so as not to commit mistakes. As soon as his mind becomes 
disciplined and gentle, he avoids thinking of the horrors of the body, such as skin (tvac), flesh (mdmsa), 
blood (/ 0 / 7 /to) and marrow ( asthimajjan ): for him there are only white bones (svetdsthika) and he fixes his 
mind on the skeleton (kahkdla). If his mind wanders outward, he concentrates and gathers it back. 
Concentrating his mind deeply, he sees the diffused light of the white bones (svetdsthika) like a conch-shell 
(sankha),® like shells (kapardaka), lighting up inner and outer things. This is the gateway of the pleasant 
vimoksa. 

Then, noting the disappearance of the skeleton, the yogin sees only the light of the bones (asthiprabhd) and 
grasps the characteristics (nimitta) of outer and inner visibles. For example: 

1) diamond (vajra), pearl (mani), precious golden and silver objects (hemarajataratnavastu),°^ 


277 Cf. Kosa, VIII, p. 215. 

27 ^ The third of the four errors consisting of taking what is impure to be pure (asucau sucir iti 
viparydsah). 

27 ^ The third vimoksa is the root of good, alobha: cf. Kosa, VIII, p. 206; Abhidharmadlpa, p. 430. 

2 ^0 cf. the attikdni satdni sankhavannupanibhani about which the canonical sources speak: Dlgha, II, p. 
297; Majjhima, I, p. 58,59; III, p. 93; Anguttara, III, p. 324. 

2 ^ 1 The contemplation of these precious objects is not mentioned in the traditional list of the krtsnas. 
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2 ) very pure ( suparisuddha ) earth ( prthivi );282 [fj rs t krtsna], 

3) pure water ( ap ): [second krtsna], 

4) pure fire ( tejas ) without smoke (, dhuma ) or kindling ( indhana ): [third krtsna], 

5) pure wind (vayw), without dust (rajas): [fourth krtsna], 

6 ) blue visibles ( rupdni mlani), like the kin-tsing-chan: [fifth abhibhu and fifth krtsna], 

7) yellow visibles ( rupdnipftdni), like the ginger flower ( campakapuspa ): [sixth abhibhu and sixth krtsna], 

8 ) red visibles ( rupdni lohitdni), like the flower of the red lotus ( padmapuspa ): [seventh abhibhu and 
seventh krtsna]. 9) white visibles ( rupdny avaddtdni), like white snow ( hima ): [eighth abhibhu and eighth 
krtsna]. 

Grasping these characteristics (nimittdny udgrhnan), the yogin fixes his mind on the pleasant meditation 
(, subhabhdvana ) on the pure light (parisuddhaprabhd) belonging to each of these visibles. Then the yogin 
experiences joy ( prrti ) and happiness ( sukha ) filling his entire body (kayo): this is what is called the 
pleasant vimoksa ( subha vimoksa). Since it has pleasant things as object (dlambana), it is called ‘pleasant’ 
vimoksa. Since the ascetic experiences this [215c] happiness in his whole body, it is said that the yogin 
‘actualizes it physically’ ( kdyena sdksdtkaroti). Having obtained this mental happiness ( cittasukha ), the 
yogin ‘turns his back and rejects’ ( vi-muc ) the five objects of enjoyment (kamaguna) and is henceforth 
without joy (prfti) or happiness ( sukha );283 this ; s indeed a vimoksa. 

As the yogin has not yet destroyed the impurities ( aksfndsrava ), it happens that, from time to time, 
passionate thoughts ( samyojanacitta ) arise in him and he becomes attached (anusajate) to pleasant visibles 
(subharupa). Then he vigorously (dtdpin) and energetically ( viryavat) cuts this attachment (tam dsangam 
samucchinatti). Actually, this pleasant meditation is a result of his mind. And just as a master magician 
(mdydkdra), in the face of objects that he has created magically, knows that they come from him, so the 
yogin is no longer attached (dsanga ) and no longer pursues objects (dlambana). Then the vimoksa 
‘liberation’ changes its name and is called ‘sphere of mastery over the object’ abhibhvAatana. 

Although the yogin thus masters (abhibhavati) the pleasant meditation (subhabhdvana), he is still incapable 
of extending it (vistdrayitum). Then he returns to grasp the pleasant characteristics ( subhanimitta ): 


282 Cf the first eight counter-signs (patibhdganimitta) defined by the Visuddhimagga in the chapters on 
the kasinas (above, p. 1288F) 

283 This is explained by the fact that the third vimoksa and consequently the eight abhibhus and the first 
eight krtsnas are practiced in the fourth dhyana where there is no longer any happiness or suffering, 
neither joy nor sadness: see above, p. 1031-1032F. 

The expression kdyena sdksdtb~tvd is absent in the Pali canonical sources and is used by the 
Sanskrit sources only in regard to the fourth and eighth vimoksa. This is due to their excellence 
( prddhdnya) and because they are in the final stages of rupadhatu and aruyadhatu respectively: cf. Kosa, 
VIII, p. 210-211; Kosavyakhya, p. 690. 
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a. Using the power of the vimoksas and the power of the abhibhvayatanas, he grasps the nature of pleasant 
earth ( subhaprthivi) and gradually extends it ( kramena vistdrayati) to all the empty space (dkdsa) of the ten 
directions. He does the same with water (ap), fire ( tejas) and wind (vdyu)?-^ 

b. He grasps the nature of blue ( ntlanimitta ) and gradually extends it to all the space of the ten directions. 
He does the same with yellow {pita), red (/0/7/to) and white ( avaddta ). 85 

Now the abhibhvayatanas are transformed and become the krtsnayatanas ‘spheres of totality of the object’. 

These three, [namely the vimoksas, the abhibhvayatanas and the krtsnayatanas], are one and the same thing 
(1 ekdrtha ), with three name-changes. 

Question. - The [first] three vimoksas, the eight abhibhvatanas and the ten krtsnayatanas are either 
objective considerations ( bhutapratyaveksd) or subjective considerations {adhimuktipratyaveksd). 

If they are objective considerations, since the body still contains skin {tvac) and flesh {marnsa), how can 
one see only white bones ( svetasthika ) in it? Besides, the body is constituted by an assemblage of thirty-six 
substances (sattrimlsaddhatusamagri );286 w hy distinguish them and consider them separately? The four 
great elements ( mahabhuta ) [entering into the constitution of the body] each have their own nature 
(.svalaksana ), 87 w hy exclude three of them [water, fire and wind] and consider just the earth element 


784 j n the course of krtsnas 1 to 4. 

285 the course of krtsnas 5 to 8. 

286 i n the Sanskrit sources of both the Lesser and the Greater Vehicles, physical substances are 26 in 
number (cf. Tseng yi a han, T 125, p. 687b9; k. 27, p. 712b7; k. 49, p. 815c5; Kalpanamanditika, T 201, 
k. 5, p. 285bl; Po yu king, T 209, k. 4, p. 555b 15; Tch’ou yao king, k. 212, k. 1, p. 612bl7; k. 5, p. 
632c22; k. 17, p. 699c7; k. 26, p. 749cl6). They are listed, with many faulty readings, in the Sanskrit 
editions of the Pancavimsati, p. 205,1. 16-19 (T 223, k. 5, p. 253c26-29) and the Satasahasrika, p. 1431,1. 
9-13 (T 220, k. 53, p. 298b26-28). 

The Pali suttas list 31 (Dlgha, II, p. 293; III, p. 104;Majjhima, I, p. 57; III, p. 90; Samyutta, IV, 
p. 111; V, p. 278; Anguttara, III, p. 323; V, p. 109). The Visuddhimagga gives their number as 32 and 
discusses them at length. Here is the latter list with corresponding terms in Pali and Sanskrit: 

1) Hair of the head ( kesa, kesa); 2) hairs (loma, roman). 3) nails ( nakha ); 4) teeth ( ddnta ); 5) 
skin {taca, tvac)-, 6) flesh {marnsa, marnsa); 7) tendons (nharu, snayu); 8) bone (a ft hi, asthi); 9) marrow 
{atthiminja, asthimajjan); 10) kidneys {vakka, vrkka); 11) heart {liadaya, hrdaya); 12) liver (yakana, 
yakrt); 13) pleura (kilamaka, kloman); 14) spleen {pihaka, plihan); 15) lungs (papphdsa, pupphusa); 16) 
intestines {anta, antra)', 17) mesentery {antagina, antraguna); 18) stomach {nsatiya, udara); 19) 
excrement {karisa, karisa); 20) brain {matthalunga, mastuluhga); 21) bile {pitta); 22) phlegm {samha, 
slesman); 23) pus {pubba, piiya); 24) blood (/ 0 / 7 /to); 25) sweat {seda, sveda); 26) fat {meda or medas); 
27) tears {assu, asm)', 28) suint {vasd); 29) saliva ( khela, kheta); 30) snot {sihghdnikd, sahghdnaka); 31) 
synovial fluid {lasikd); 32) urine {mutta, mutra). 

-87 jhe nature of the four great elements is, respectively, solidity {khakkhatatva), moistness or fluidity 
{dravatya), warmth {usnatva) and movement ( Tranatva ). 
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( prthivimahabhuta )?288 jh e f our co i ors are no t blue ( nila ) exclusively; why then practice meditation just 
on blue ( mlablidvana )?289 

Answer. - [In these considerations] there is an objective consideration (bhutapratyaveksd) as well as a 
subjective consideration ( adhimuktipratyaveksd). 

Bodily characteristics ( kdyanimitta ), objectively, are unpleasant ( asubha ): that is an objective 
consideration. Among outer things ( bdhyadhanna ), there are all kinds of colors of pleasant nature 
(subhalaksana): this is also an objective consideration. The pleasant (subha) and the unpleasant ( asubha ) 
come within objective considerations. 

On the other hand, when one takes the small number of pleasant things and extends it to consider 
everything as pleasant,-*^ when one chooses the single element water and extends it to see everything as 
water,291 when one chooses the small amount of blue that exists and extends it to see everything as 
blue-9^ an( j so on , those are subjective considerations that are not objective. 


D. Vimoksas four to seven 

The four formless vimoksas (arupyavimoksa) are similar to meditations practiced in the four formless 
absorptions (arupyasamapatti ).293 y| lc person who wants to acquire these vimoksas first enters into the 
formless absorptions: the latter are the gateway into these vimoksas, for the sphere of the infinity of space 
(dkdsdnantydyatana) ‘turns the back on and rejects’ material objects (rupyalambana). 

Question. - If it is the same for the formless absorptions, how do [the formless vimoksas] differ? 

Answer. - The worldly person (prthagjana ) who acquires the formless absorptions is ampin [‘without 
form’ or without the concept of form]. But when the saint (dryapudgala) with high resolve ( adhydsaya ) 
acquires these formless absorptions, [he is arupin\ absolutely and without regression: that is why it is called 
vimoksa. 

It is the same for the other vimoksas coming within the spheres of infinity of consciousness 
(vijhandnantydyatana ), nothing at all (dkimcanydyatana) and neither identification nor non-identification 
(naivasamjndndsamjndyatana). 


E. The eighth vimoksa 


288 This is done in the first krtsna. 

289 This is done in the fifth abhibhu and the fifth krtsna. 

290 In the course of the third vimoksa. 

291 In the course of the second krtsna. 

292 j n the course of the fifth abhibhu and the fifth krtsna. 

293 s ee a bove, p. 1274F seq. 
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Turning the back on and suppressing feelings ( vedita ) and concepts (samjnd) as well as all mind ( citta ) and 
all mental events ( caitasikadharma) is what is called ‘liberation consisting of the cessation of feeling and 
concept’ (samjndveditanirodhavimoksa). 

Question. - Why is the absorption of non-identification ( asamjnasamapatti ) not a vimoksa?“94 

Answer. - Because when beings with wrong view ( mithyddarsin) who do not discern the defects ( dosa ) of 
dharmas enter into the absorption [ 216 a] [of non-identification], they identify it with nirvana and when 
they emerge from of this absorption, they feel regret ( vipratisdra ) and fall back into their wrong views 
( mithyadrsti ). This is why the absorption [of non-identification] is not a vimoksa. 

On the other hand, by the cessation of feeling and concept that suppresses all distraction ( viksiptacitta ), the 
yogin penetrates into a nirvana-like-95 cessation ( nirodha ). Since he acquires it by attaching to it [just] his 
body, the Sutra says that he ‘actualizes it physically’ ( kdyena sdksdtkaroti). 

2. The Eight Masteries 


A. General definition 

The eight spheres of mastery ( astdv abhibhvdyatandni ): 

1) Having the notion of inner visibles, he sees outer visibles, few in number, beautiful or ugly, and he 
cognizes these visibles by mastering them, he sees them by mastering them; this is the first abhibhu 
{adhyatmam rupasamjm habirdha rupani pasyati panttani suvarnadurvarnani, tdni khalu rupany 
abhibhuya jdndty abhibhuya pasyatidam prathamamam abhibhvdyatanam). 

2) Having the notion of inner visibles, he sees outer visibles, numerous, beautiful or ugly, and he cognizes 
these visibles by mastering them, he sees them by mastering them; this is the second abhibhu ( adhyatmam 
rupasamjm nahirdha rupani pasyaty adhimdtrdni suvarnadurvarnani, tdni khalu rupany abhinhuya jdndty 
abhibhuya pasyatidam dvitiyam abhibhvdyatanam). 

3-4) It is the same for the third and fourth abhibhvayatana, with the only difference that, not having the 
notion of inner visibles, he sees outer visibles ( adydtmam arupasamjm bahirdhd rupani pasyati). 

5-6) [In these ayatanas], not having the notion of inner visibles, the yogin sees outer visibles blue, yellow, 
red or white ( adhyatmam arupasamjm bahirdhd rupani pasyati nilapitalohitdvaddtdni). 

These are the eight abhibhvayatanas. 


294 jhg yogin who has entered into cessation is drstadharmanirvanaprapta : in the present lifetime 
(i drste janmani) is in the nirvana with residue of conditioning ( sopadhisesanirvdnastha ). 

-95 The absorption of non-identification is practiced by worldly people (prthagjana) who identify non¬ 
identification with true liberation. The saints (drya) do not practice it; they reserve their efforts for the 
absorption of cessation which they consider to be the peaceful absorption: cf. Kosa, II, p. 201-214. 
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B. The first abhibhu 


“Having the notion of inner visibles, he sees outer visibles “ ( adliyatmam rupasamjm bahirdha rupani 
pasyati ): himself unhurt, he sees outer objects ( bdhydlambana ). 

“He sees few of them” ( parittani ): being rare, these objects are said to be ‘few in number’. The path of 
seeing not being developed in him, the yogin sees objects few in number for, if he saw a large number of 
them, he would grasp them with difficulty. In the same way, when deer run about in confusion, one cannot 
see them from far away. 

“He sees the beautiful or ugly” ( suvarnadurvarnani ). At the start of the practice, the yogin fixes his mind 
on an object (dlam,bana), the space between the eyebrows, the forehead or the end of the nose. With the 
notion of unpleasant inner visibles ( adhyatmam asubhasamjni) and the notion of unpleasant things in his 
own body, the yogin sees outer visibles which sometimes will be beautiful ( suvarndni ) by virtue of the 
retribution for good actions ( kusalakarmavipdka ), sometimes ugly (durvarnani) by virtue of retribution for 
bad actions ( akushalakannavipdka ). 

Furthermore, when the yogin, following the instructions of his teacher, grasps and sees all kinds of 
unpleasant things ( ndndvidhdny asubhdni) in outer objects ( bdhydlambana ), this is a matter of ‘ugly 
visiibles’ ( durvarnani rupani). But sometimes when, by loss of attentiveness ( smrtihdni ), the yogin 
conceives a pleasant notion ( subhasamjnd) and sees pleasant visibles ( subhdni rupani), this is then a matter 
of‘beautiful visibles’ ( suvarndni rupani). 

Furthermore, when the yogin by himself fixes his mind on a given place, he sees two kinds of visibles 
(i dvividhdni rupani) inherent in the desire realm ( kdmadhdtu ): i) the visibles that give rise to lust ( rdga ), ii) 
the visibles that give rise to hatred (dvesa). Those that give rise to lust are pleasant visibles ( subhdni 
rupani) described here as beautiful ( suvarndni); those that give rise to hatred are unpleasant visibles 
(i asubhdni rupani) described here as ugly ( durvarnali ). 

The yogin is master (vasavartin) over these objects (dlambana ):^96 “He cognizes them by mastering them, 
he sees them by mastering them” ( abhibhuya jdndty abhibhuya pasyati). Faced with beautiful visibles 

-96 Although the vimoksas liberate from the object, the abhibhus exert a real mastery (aisvarya) over 
it. According to the Kosa, VIII, p. 213, this domination ( abhibhavana) over the object is twofold: i) 
yathestam adhimoksah: the voluntary seeing of the object as one wants it to be; ii) klesdnutpatti : the 
absence of negative emotion evoked by the object. Here the Traite particularly stresses this second point: 
the ascetic in possession of the abhibhus no longer feels any lust (rdga) for pleasant objects or any hatred 
(dvesa) toward unpleasant objects. 

But the abhibhus still allow one to see the object as one wishes it to be. Indeed, “when the mind 
is absorbed, very pure, very clean, stainless, free of impurities, supple, ready to act, the ascetic can direct 
his mind ( cittam abhimharati) to the supernatural powers (abhijhd) and especially toward magical power 
(rddhi )” (Dlgha, I, p. 77). Then he can, at will, transform the great elements and the colors so as to see 
them as he wishes. See Visuddhimagga, ed. Warren, p. 142-143. Thus, the contemplation on yellow can 
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( abhirupa ) capable of generating lust ( rdga ), the yogin feels no lust; faced with ugly visibles capable of 
generating hatred ( dvesa ), he feels no hatred. He sees only that visibles coming from the four great 
elements ( mahabhuta ) and from a complex of causes and conditions ( hetupratyayasdmagri ) are lacking in 
substance ( asdra ) like a water bubble ( budbudci ).297 That is how it is for beautiful and ugly visibles. 

In this abhibhvayatana, the yogin stays on the threshold of the [meditation] on the horrible 
(i asubhabhdvana ). When the fetters of lust, hate, etc. ( rdgadvesddisamyojana ) occur, he does not follow 
them: that is the sphere of mastery [of the object] for he masters the mistake that consists of taking as pure 
that which is impure ( asucau sucir iti vipaiydsa) and the other defdements (klesa). 

Question. - While having the notion of inner visibles ( adhydtmam rupasamjnd), how does the yogin see 
outer visibles ( bahirdhd rupani pasyati )? 

Answer. - The eight abhibhvayatanas can be attained (prdpti ) by ascetics who have entered deeply into 
concentration and whose mind is disciplined and softened. Sometimes the yogin sees the horrible ( asubha ) 
of his own body and [ 216 b] also sees the horrors of outer visibles. 

The contemplation of the horrible ( asubhabhdvana ) is of two types: i) that which contemplates all kinds of 
impurities ( ndndvidhdsuci ), such as the thirty-six bodily substances ( dravya ), etc.; ii) that which, 
disregarding in one’s own body as in others’ bodies, the skin ( tvac ), flesh (mdmsci) and the five internal 
organs,298 contemplates only the white bones ( svetdsthika ), like a conch-shell ( sankha ), like snow (hima). 
The sight of the thirty-six bodily substances is called ‘ugly’ (, durvarna ); the sight of the conch or snow is 
called “beautiful’ ( suvarna ). 


C. The second abhibhu 

At the time he is contemplating inner and outer [visibles], the yogin is distracted ( viksiptacitta ) and only 
with difficulty can he enter into dhyana. Then he excludes notions of his own body (ddhymatmikasamjnd) 
and considers only outer visibles ( bdhyarupa ). As is said in the Abhidharma, the yogin who possesses 
vimoksa contemplates and sees the dead body: after death, the latter is picked up and taken to the charnel- 
ground ( smasdna ) where, burned by fire ( vidagdhaka ) and devoured by insects ( vikhdditaka ), it 


have the effect of creating yellow forms ( pitakarupanimmanam), the volition that something be golden 
(suvannan ti adhimuccand), etc. This creative power of ‘volitional seeing’ ( adhimoksa ) is mentioned in 
the canonical sources, e.g., Samyutta, I, p. 116: Akahkhamdno Bhagavd Himavantampabbatardjam 
suvannam tv eva adhimucceyya, suvannan capabbat ’ assd ti. 

297 See above, p. 359, n. 

298 a typically Chinese expression appearing in the canonical versions, although the Indian originals 
show no trace of it: cf. Fo pan ni yuan king, T 5, k. 1, p. 163c 15; k. 2, [. 171al6; Fo k’ai kiai, T 20, p. 
262a3; Hong chouei, T 33, [. 817b3; Ni-li, T 86, p. 908bl5; Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 25, p. 6587bl2; k. 
51, p. 828cl8. The five viscera are the kidneys, the heart, the liver, the lungs and the spleen. The 
Commentary to the Vihhanga, p. 249, also speaks of the vakkapancaka “the five [constituents of the 
body] starting with the kidneys.” 
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disintegrates. From then on, the yogin sees only the insects and the fire, but does not see the body: this is 
why the Sutra says that “not having the notion of inner visibles, he sees outer visibles” ( adhydtmam 
drupasamjm bahirdha rupanipasyati). 

In accordance with instructions, the yogin perceives and looks at the body as a skeleton ( kahkdla ). When 
his mind is distracted outwardly, he brings it back and concentrates on the skeleton as object. Why is that? 
At the beginning of the practice, this person was unable to see subtle objects ( suksmalambana ), and that is 
why the sutra said [in regard to the first abhibhu that the yogin sees only] visibles “few in number” ( rupani 
panttdni). But now, this yogin, whose path of seeing is developing, deepening and broadening, uses this 
skeleton in order to see JambudvTpa as skeletons everywhere, and this is why the Sutra says here that he 
sees ‘numerous visibles’ {rupany adhimatrdni). 

Then he concentrates his mind again and no longer sees a single skeleton; this is why the siitra says that “he 
cognizes visibles by mastering them and sees visibles by mastering them” ( tani khalu rupany abhibhuya 
jdndty abhibhuya pasyati). 

And since, the yogin is able at will (yathestam ) to master the concept of man and woman 
(purusastrisamjnd) and the concept of beauty (sucisamjnd) in regard to the five objects of enjoyment 
(kdmaguna), that is indeed a ‘sphere of mastering the object’ ( abhibhvdyatana ). 

Thus a strong man ( balavat ) mounted on his horse who captures the enemy is able to destroy them is said 
to ‘master’ them and, as he is also able to control his horse, he ‘masters’ it. It is the same for the yogin: in 
the meditation on the horrible ( asubhabhdvana ), he is able to do a lot with just a little, and do a little with a 
lot: that is an abhibhvayatana. He is also able to destroy his enemies, the five objects of enjoyment 
{kdmaguna)', that also is an abhibhvayatana. When without destroying inwardly [the notion] of his own 
body, the yogin sees visibles outwardly, numerous or few in number, beautiful or ugly, that is a matter of 
the first and second abhibhvayatanas. 


D. The third and fourth abhibhus 

When, no longer having the notion of visibles concerning his own body, the yogin sees visibles outwardly, 
numerous or few, beautiful or ugly, that is the third and fourth abhibhu. 


E. The four last abhibhus 

When, having concentrated his mind, the yogin deeply penetrates into the absorptions ( samdpatti ), 
suppresses [the concept] of inner body (adhydymakdya), sees outer objects perfectly pure 
(bdhyaparisuddhalambana ), blue {tula) and blue in color (nilavarna), yellow {pita) and yellow in color 
(pitavarna ), red {lohita) and red in color {lohitavarna), white {avaddta) and white in color {avaddtavarna), 
this is a matter of the last four abhibhvayatanas. 

Question. -What is the difference between the last four abhibhvayatanas and the last four krtsnayatanas of 
color, blue, etc., that are part of the ten krtsnayatanas? 
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Answer. - The krtsnayatana of blue grasps absolutely everything as blue; the corresponding 
abhibhvayatana sees a large number or a small number of objects only as blue, at will ( yathestam ), without, 
however, eliminating foreign thoughts. Seeing and mastering these objects, it is called abhibhvayatana. 

Thus, for example, whereas the noble cakravartin king totally dominates the four continents (cdturdvfpaka), 
the king of Jambudvipa dominates only a single continent. In the same way, whereas the krtsnayatanas 
totally dominate all objects, the abhibhvayatanas see only a small number of visibles and dominate them 
but are unable to include all objects. 

This is a summary ( samksepena ) explanation of the eight abhibhvayatanas. 

3. The Ten Totalities 

[216c] As for the ten krtsnayatanas ‘spheres of totality of the object’, we have already spoken of them in 
regard to the vimoksas and the abhibhvayatanas. They are called ’spheres of totality’ because they embrace 
their object in its totality (alambanakrtsnaspharanat ).^99 

Question. - [Of the four formless spheres (drupydyatana ], only the first two, akasanantyayatana ‘sphere of 
infinite space’ and vijnananatyayatana ‘sphere of infinite consciousness’, are krtsnayatanas. Why are [the 
other two formless spheres], namely, akimcanayatana ‘sphere of nothing at all’ and 
naivasamjnanasamjnayatana ‘sphere of neither identification nor non-identification’] not krtsnayatanas as 
well? 

Answer. - The krtsnayatanas are subjective views ( adhimoksamanasikdra ) and, of the formless spheres, 
only two, those of infinity of space and infinity of consciousness, lend themselves of subjective extensions. 

“Safety (yogaksema ), happiness ( sukha ), vastness ( visdla ), immensity ( apramdna ) and infinitity ( ananta), 
the sphere of space”, said the Buddha. - Throughout all the krtsnayatanas there is a consciousness ( vijhdna ) 
capable of quickly bearing upon all things and, faced with these dharmas, one determines the presence of 
consciousness. This is why the two spheres (dyatana ) [of space and consciousness] constitute the 
krtsnayatana. 

On the other hand, in the sphere of nothing at all (akimcanydyatana), there is no substance ( dhdtu ) capable 
of being extended; there is no happiness (sukha) there and, in regard to nothing-at-all, the Buddha said 
nothing about infinity, immensity. 

299 Kosavyakhya, p. 692: Nirantarakrtsnasspharanad id nirantaram krtsnanamprthivyddinam 
spharandd vydpandt krtsnayatanamty ucyante. - Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 85, p. 40b 18-23: They are called 
krtsnayatana for two reasons: i) because they are without intervals ( nirantara ) and ii) because they are 
extended (visala). Because deliberate reflection ( adhimoksamanasikdra) bears uniquely on blue, etc., 
without being mixed with another object, they are ‘without interval’; because deliberate reflection on all 
of blue, etc., is of infinite scope (gocara), they are ‘extended’. The Bhadanta says: Because their object 
(alambana) is vast and extended, because there are no intervals-gaps, they are called krtsnayatanas. 
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In the sphere of neither identification nor non-identification (naivasamjndndsamjndyatana), the mind is 
dull ( mrdtu ) and it is hard for it to grasp a concept ( nimittodgrahana ) and extend it to infinity, as is the case 
for the krtsnas]. 

Furthermore, the akasayatana is close to the form realm ( rupaddtu ) and it can still be concerned with 
visibles ( rupa ). The vijnanayatana also can be concerned with visible objects. Besides, coming out of the 
vijnanayatana, one can leap into the fourth dhyana and, on coming out of the fourth dhyana, one is able to 
leap into the vijnanayatana.3®®. On the contrary, the akimcanayatana and the naivasamjnayatana [as the 
higher spheres of the arupyadhatu] are very distant in formlessness: this is why they are not krtsnayatanas. 

4. Objects and Distribution of the Vimoksas, Abhibhus and Kstsnas 


Every utilization of these three types of dharmas realizes a mastery over the object (alambanabhibhavana ). 

1) The krtsnayatanas are impure ( sdsrava ). 

The first three vimoksas, the seventh and eighth vimoksas are impure. The others are sometimes impure 
(sdsrava), sometimes pure ( andsrava ).3®1 

2) The first two vimoksas and the first four abhibhvayatanas are contained (samgrhita) in the first and 
second dhyanas. 

The subhavimoksa (3 rd vimoksa), the last four abhibhvayatanas and the first eight krtsnayatanas are 
contained in the fourth dhyana. 3 ®2 


3®® A possibility that may be verified during the vyutkrantakasamdpatti or the ’absorption of the leap’: 
see above, p. 1048F, and, for detailed description, see Hobogirin, IV, p. 353-360, article Chfijfi by J. 
May. 

301 \Y e ma y reC all that the absorption of worldly order practiced by ordinary people (prthagjana ) is 
suddhaka, i.e., kusala sdsrava ‘good but mixed with impurities’. The absorption of supraworldly order 
practiced as Path by the saints (drya) who have seen the Buddhist truths is andsrava ‘free of impurities’. 
See above, p. 1027F, 1035-36F, and Kosa, VIII, p. 145, n. 

3®2 Thus the eight vimokOas are distributed over eleven levels: cf. Kosavyakhya, p. 689: “These 
vimoksas occur in the other eleven levels, except for the seven threshold absorptions, viz., 1) the desire 
realm, 2-3) the andgamya and the dhydndntara. 4-11) the eight levels made up of the [four] dhyanas and 
the [four] samdpattis .” - See also Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 84, p. 434c-435a: The first two vimoksas occur in 
the first two dhyanas, the anagamya and the dhyanantara... The third vimoksa occurs in the fourth 
dhyana... The fourth vimoksa is in the akasanantyayatana.. .The fifth vimoksa is in the 
vijnananantyayatana... The sixth vimoksa is in the akasanantyayatana... The seventh vimoksa is in the 
naivasamjnanasamjnayatana... The Vimoksa of samjnaveditanirodha also. 

Why are there no vimoksas in the third dhyana? On this point see Kosa, VIII, p. 209. 
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3) The first two krtsnayatanas are called akasayatana. The akasayatana contains the vijnanayatana.303 xhe 
vijnanayatana contains the first three vimoksas, the eight abhibhvayatanas and the [first] eight 
krtsnayatanas, all of which have as object (alambana) the visibles of the desire realm ( kdmadhdturupa ). 

The four next vimoksas (nos. 4-7) have as object the formless realm (drupyadhdtu), the marvelous qualities 
of pure dharmas ( andsrvadharma ) and the good ( kusala : read chan instead of jo) in [the four] fundamental 
[absorptions] ( maulasammapatti ), because the fundamental formless absorptions (drupyamaulasamapatti) 
do not concern the levels lower than them. 

The absorption of the cessation of concepts and feeling ( samjndveditanirodhasamdpatti) constituting the 
eighth vimoksa), being neither mind ( citta ) nor mental event ( caitasikadharma ), has no object 
( analambana ). 

The seventh vimoksa, namely, the absorption of neither identification nor non-identification 
(naivasamjndnandsamjndyatana) alone has as its object the four formless aggregates (arupyaskandha) and 
the pure dharmas (, andsravadharma ). 4 

Second Section THE NINE SUCCESSIVE ABSORPTIONS (p 1308F) 

PRELIMINARY NOTE 


Designated by the name anupurvavihara (DIgha, III, p. 265; Anguttara, IV, p. 410), anupurva-samapatti 
(Divya, p. 95), anupurva-vihdra-samapatti (Samyutta, II, p. 216; Anguttara, IV, p. 410; Pancavimsati, p. 
19; Satasahasrika,p. 58, 1445; Vibhanga, p. 343; Mahavyut., no. 1498), anupurva-samddhi-samdpatti 
(Dharmasamgraha, §82), the nine successive absorptions are the four dhyanas of the rupadharu, the four 
samdpattis of ther arlipya, plus the samjndveditanirodhasamdpatti. 

To define them, the Pali and Sanskrit texts (df. DIgha, III, p. 265-266; Anguttara, IV, p. 410-414; 
Satsahasrika, p. 1445-1446) repeat the words of the old Dhyanasutra, the text of which has been given 
above, p. 1024F. DIgha, III, p. 266, and Anguttara, IV, p. 410-414, explain that these nine absorptions are 
acquired by nine successive cessations (; nirodha ) eliminating in turn: 1) bad desires ( kdma ), 2) investigation 
and analysis ( vitarkavicdra ), 3) joy (priti ), 4) inhalation and exhalation (dsvdsaprasvdsa) or indifference 
and happiness ( upeksdsukha ), 5) the concept of substance ( rupasamjhd), 6) the notion of infinite space 
(dkdsdnanatdyatana ), 7) the concept of infinite consciousness (vijhdndnantydyatana), 8) the concept of 
nothing at all (dkimcanydyatana), 9) the concept of neither identification nor non-identification 
( naivasamjhdndsamjhdyatana ) and finally, all concept ( samjhd) and sensation ( vedand). 


303 Jhis passage is obscure; there is possibly a gap. 

304 jhg 0 bj ec t of the vimoksas, etc., is treated in the same manner in Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 84, p. 435al6 
28; Kosa, VIII, p. 208-209. 
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The nine successive absorptions (, anupurvasamapatti ): 

Emerging from of the first dhyana, the yogin then [directly] enters into the second dhyana in such a way 
that there is no other intervening mind, whether good (kusala ) or defiled (samklista). [From the dhyana into 
the samapatti], the yogin continues in this way until the absorption of cessation of concept and feeling 
{samjndveditanirodhasamdpatti). 

Question. - But other things can still follow one another [directly]. Why would just the nine absorptions be 
successive? 

Answer. - There are always foreign minds that happen to be interpolated among the other qualities ( guna ); 
this is why they are not successive. But here, lofty resolve ( adhydsaya ) and wisdom (prajnd) are sharp 
(tfksna ); the yogin puts his own mind to the test and, coming out of the first dhyana, he enters directly into 
the second in such a way that no other mind intervenes. In these very qualities, the mind is supple ( mrduka ) 
and easily cuts through desire (trsnd): this is why the minds succeed one another. 

Of these successive absorptions, two are impure ( sdsrava ) and the other [217a] seven are sometimes 
impure and sometimes pure ( andsrava ). On the other hand, the dhyanantara ‘variation of the first dhyana’ 
and the anagamya ‘threshold absorption of the first dhyana’ are without stability (asdra).^ 

Moreover, [the successive absorptions] are acquired by the aryas only, and their great benefits are not 
found in the samanantaka ‘threshold absorptions’: this is why the latter are not ‘successive’ ( anupurva ). 

The eight vimokOas, the eight abhibhvayatanas, the ten krtsnayatanas and the nine anupurvasamapattis 
have been explained in brief (samdsatas ) according to the sravaka system. 


305 For detail, see Kosa, VIII, p. 178-181. 
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CHAPTER XXXV: THE NINE HORRIBLE NOTIONS (P . miF) 


PRELIMINARY NOTE 


By Navasamjna, the Traite means the nine notions of the horrible (navasubhasamjna) cultivated by the 
ascetic in the course of the contemplation of the decomposing coipse. 


I. ASUBHA IN THE CANONICAL TEXTS 


The Pali canon contains three suttas entitled Asubha: Samyutta,V, p. 132; Anguttara, II, p. 150-152; 
Itivuttaka, p. 80-81. 

Asubha or asubhasamjnd also appears in the canonical lists: 

1. List of three dharmas: Anguttara, III, p. 446. 

2. List of four samjhds : Anguttara, IV, p. 353, 358; Tchong a han, T 26, k. 10, p. 492b23-25. 

3. Lists of five samjhds'. i ) Anguttara, II, p. 150, 151, 55, 156; III, p. 83, 142-143; ii) Anguttara, III, p. 79, 
277. 

4. Lists of seven samjhds: i ) Dlgha, II, p. 79; III, p. 253; Anguttara, IV, p. 24,148; ii) Anguttara, IV, p. 46, 
148; Hi) Tch’ang a han, T 1, k. 2, p. 1 lc26-29. 

3. Lists of nine samjhds: i ) Dhigha, III, p. 289-290; Anguttara, IV, p. 387, 465; ii) Tch’ang a han, T 1, k. 9, 
p. 56c22-24. 

4. Lists of ten samjhds: i) Dlgha, III, p. 291; Samyutta, V, p. 132-133; Anguttara, V, p. 105, 309; ii) 
Anguttara, V, p. 109. 

5. List of twenty samjhds: Anguttara, I, p. 41-42. 

But asubha is a complex entity since it concerns the various stages of decomposition of the corpse. 
However, the canonical sources mention only a few without enumerating them. 

Among the most frequently mentioned stages of decomposition mentioned are the corpse reduced to bones 
(i atthika ), rotten ( puluvaka ), turning blueish ( vinTlika ), torn apart (vicchiddaka), bloated ( uddhumdtaka ), and 
a few others, but the description is not systematic: cf. Anguttara, I, p. 42; II, p. 17; V, p. 310; Tsa a han, & 
99, k. 31, p. 221b27-28; Tseng yi a han, Y 125, k. 42, p. 781al9-21; k. 44,p. 789b2-5. 
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There is an almost complete list in a Sanskrit sutra cited in the Kosavyakhya, p. 55, 1. 1-2: i) vinflaka, ii ) 
vipuyaka, iii ) vyddhmdtka, /V) vipatumaka, v) vilohitaka, vi ) vikhaditaka, vii ) viksiptaka, viii) asthi, ix) 
asthisamkalika. 


II. THE TEN ASUBHASANNA IN THE PALI ABHIDHAMMA 


The Abhidhamma, its commentaries and related treatises fix the number of asubhasannas at ten and cite 
them in the following order: 

i) Bloated corpse ( uddhumdtaka ), ii) blueish (vinflaka), iii ) rotten ( vipubbaka ), iv) torn apart ( vicchiddaka ), 
v) devoured (vikkhhdyitaka), vi) scattered ( vikkhittaka ), vii) chopped up and scattered (hatavikkhittaka), 
viii) bloody (lohitaka), ix) infested with worms ( puluvaka ), x) reduced to bone ( atthika ). 

These terms are cited and commented upon in Dhammasangani, p. 55 (tr. Rhys Davids, p. 63 and n. 3); 
Atthasalinl, p. 197-198 (tr. Tin, p. 264-267); Visuddhimagga, ed. Warren, p. 89, 145-146 (tr. Nanamoli, p. 
185-186); Vimuttimagga, tr. Ehara, p. 132-139.The Visuddhimagga, ed. Warren, p. 146-158 (tr. Nanamoli, 
p. 186-200) deals at great length with the manner of practicing the first asubhabhdvana. As in the kasinas, 
the ascetic must apprehend a twofold sign, the sign of learning ( uggahanimitta) and the counter-sign 
(patibhdganimitta ). To this end, he goes to a charnel-ground and contemplates with extreme attentiveness 
the ten stages of decomposing corpses, the bloated corpse, etc. The pertinent uggahanimitta appears to him 
as a unit (paripunna). See two fine articles in Ceylon Encyclopedia, II, p. 270-281. 

III. THE NINE ASUBHASAMJNAS IN THE SANSKRIT ABHIDHARMA 


The Sanskrit Abhidharma and, following it, the Mahayana sutras and sastras, list only nine notions of the 
horrible, but rarely cite them in the same order and not always in full. Descriptions will be found in 
Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 40, p. 205a-210a; Kosa, VI, p. 148-153; VIII, p. 197, 205; Kosavyakhya, p. 526-537; 
Nyayanusara, Y 1562, k. 59, p. 671a; Abhidharmadlpa, p. 372. 

The Traite, being a Prajnaparamita commentary, cites lists of the nine notions found in this literature. 
Unfortunately, the Sanskrit editions available to us are rather defective. Edgerton (Dictionary, s.v. asubha) 
has tried to correct them. Perhaps it is more useful to reproduce here the texts of the editions, simply noting 
the variants: 

Pancavimsati, p. 19, 1. 19-20,1. 2; p. 165, 1. 7: i) ddhmdtaka, ii) vidhutaka (var. vipadumaka,) iii) vipuyaka 
(var. vipuryaka), iv) vilohitaka, v) vinflaka, vi) vikhaditaka, vii) viksiptaka, viii) vidagdhaka, ix) asthi- 
samjhd. 

Satasahasrika, p. 59, 1. 2-18: i) dhydtaka, ii) vipaddka, iii) viputika, iv) vilohitaka, v) vinflaka. vi) 
vikhaditaka, vii) viksiptaka, viii) asthi, ix) vidagdhaka-samjhd. 
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Satasahasrika, p. 1258,1. 6-8 (very defective text): /) vyagatika, ii) niruttamaka, iii) viputika, iv) vilohataka, 
v) vilmaka, vi ) vivddaka, vii ) viksiptaka, viii) asmi, ix) vidagnaka. 

Chinese translation of the Pancavimsati by KumarajTva (T223, k. 1, p. 219a9-10): i) vyddhumdtaka, ii) 
vidhutaka, iii) vilohitaka, iv) vipuyaka (or viputika), v) viniiaka, vi) vikhdditaka, vii) viksiptaka, viii) asthi. 
ix) vidagdhaka-samjnd. 

The Chinese translation of the Mahaprajnaparamita by Hiuan-tsang systematically adopts the following list 
in various places (T220, vol. V, k. 3, p. 12al3-15; vol. VII, k. 402, p. 7b24-26; k. 479, p. 429cl7-19): i) 
vyddhmdtaka, ii) vipuyaka, iii) vilohitaka, iv) vimlaka, v) vikhdditaka. vi) viksiptaka, vii) asthi, viii) 
vidagdhaka, ix) vidhutaka (?) 

Three other lists should also be mentioned: 

Bhiksunrkarmavacana, p. 139, 1. 13-16: i) vimlaka, ii) vipuyaka, iii) vipatumaka, iv) vyddhmdtaka, v) 
vikhydditaka, vi) vilohitaka, vii) viksiptaka, viii) asthi, ix) sunyatd-pratyaveksana-samjnd. 

Abhisamayalamkaravrtti, p. 22, 1. 11-13: i) ddhmdtaka, ii) vidhutaka, iii) vipdyaka, iv) vilohitaka, v) 
vimlaka, vi) vikhdditaka, vii) viksiptaka, viii) asthika, ix) vidagdhaka-samjnd. See C. Penna, Note di 
lessicografia buddhista, Rivista degli Studi Orientali, XXXIX, 1964, p. 61-53. 

Mahavyut., no. 1156-1164: i) vimlaka, ii) vidhutika-(vipuyaka), iii) vipadumaka, iv) vyddhmdtaka, v) 
vilohitaka, vi) vikhdditaka, vii) viksiptaka, viii) vidagdhaka, ix) asthi-samjnd. 

Sutra (cf. Pancavimsati, p. 19, 1. 18-20, 1. 2; Satasahasrika, p. 59, 1. 2-18). - The [bodhisattva-mahasattva 
must cultivate] the nine notions ( navasamjfid)306 0 f the horrible: 

1 ) that of the bloated corpse ( vyddhmdtakasamjhd), 

2 ) that of the torn-up corpse ( vidhutakasamjfid), 

3) that of the bloody corpse ( vilohitakasamjhd), 

4) that of the rotting corpse ( vipuyakasamjhd ). 

5) that of the corpse turning blueish ( vimlakasamjhd), 

6 ) that of the devoured corpse (vikhdditakasamjhd), 

7) that of the scattered corpse (viksiptakasamjnd), 

8 ) that of the corpse reduced to bones ( asthisamjhd), 

9) that of the burned corpse ( vidagdhakasamjhd). 


Sastra. - 


306 


Here and in the following pages, the variant kieou siang will be adopted by preference. 
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First Section THE NINE NOTIONS ACCORDING TO THE 
ABHIDHARMA 

I. THE POSITION OF THE NINE NOTIONS 


Question. - It is necessary first to have cultivated these nine notions and be free from desire in order to then 
attain the dhyanas. Why does [the Prajnaparamitasutra] speak of the nine notions here after having dealt 
with the dhyanas and the absorptions ( samdpatti )? 

Answer. - First the Siitra spoke about the fruit of retribution ( vipdkaphala ) which is [the dhyanas and the 
samapattis] in order to encourage the yogin’s heart. Although the nine notions are horrible ( asubha ), the 
person who wants to obtain their fruit of retribution must have practiced them previously. 


II. HOW TO MEDITATE ON THE NINE NOTIONS 


Question. - How does the yogin meditate on these nine things, the bloated corpse ( vyadhmataka ), etc? 


1. Reflection on death 


Answer. - First the yogin observes pure discipline ( silasuddhi ) in order to have no regrets ( kauh'tya ), and 
thus he will easily find the meditation subjects ( bhdvanadhanna ) to destroy the enemies ( amitra ) that are 
the negative emotions, lust, etc. ( ragadiklesa ). 

He thinks about a man on the very day of his death: the words of farewell that he speaks, the outbreath 
(apana) which does not return and, immediately afterwards, his death. The family is in turmoil: they weep 
and invoke the heavens saying: “Just a moment ago he passed away; his breath is no more, his body is cold, 
he is no longer conscious.” 

Death is a great calamity; it is impossible to avoid it. It is like the fire at the end of the kalpa ( kalpodddha ) 
from which there is no escape. Thus it is said: 

When death comes, neither rich nor poor. 

Neither benefactors nor criminals, 

Neither nobles nor lowly people 

Neither old nor young can escape it. 
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There are no prayers that can save you. 

There are no tricks by which you can escape, 

There are no stratagems to free you, 

There is no way to avoid it. 

Death is the place where one leaves one’s attachments forever; it is hated by all, but no matter how much 
one hates it, no one can escape it. The yogin says: “Soon my body will be like this, no different from a 
piece of wood or stone. Therefore, from now on I must not covet the five objects of enjoyment ( kdmaguna ) 
and I must not think of the coming of death like oxen and sheep. Even when these animals see a dead 
animal, they leap about and squeal without taking anything into account. I, who possess a human body and 
differentiate between beautiful and ugly, must seek the ambrosia ( amrta ) of immortality.” Thus it is said: 

Having the six faculties (sadindriya), the human being is complete, 

His knowledge is clear and his vision is keen, 

But he does not seek the Dharma of the Path; 

It is in vain that he has received body and knowledge. 


All animals also are able to free themselves 
From the objects of enjoyment {kdmaguna) 

[217b]But they do not know how to cultivate 
The good in view of the Path. 

The person who has acquired a human body 
But who only devotes himself to licentiousness 
And does not know how to develop the good practices, 
How is he different from the animals? 


The beings in the three unfortunate destinies {durgati) 
Are incapable of accomplishing the deeds of the Path. 
The person who has obtained a human body 
Must look after his own interests. 
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2. Vyadmatakasamjna 


The yogin goes to a dead body (, mrtasanra ) and sees this corpse bloated ( vyadhmataka ) like a leather bag 
blown up by the wind and quite different from what it was originally. He feels disgust ( nirveda ) and fear of 
it and says to himself: “My body too will be like that and will not escape this end. In this body a sovereign 
consciousness governed it, saw, heard, spoke, committed wrong deeds (apatti), won merits ( punya ) and 
used it as it pleased: where has it gone? Now I see only an empty house ( sunyagrha ). This body had fine 
features ( laksana ): a fine waist, nice shoulders, long eyes, a straight nose, a smooth forehead, arched 
eyebrows, and all these beautiful things troubled men’s hearts; now I see only a swollen thing: where has 
its beauty gone? The characteristics of man or woman ( purusastrmimitta ), they too, are unrecognizable.” 

Having made this meditation, the yogin condemns any attachment to lust ( rdgddhyavasdna ). Indeed, this 
bloated sack of rotten excrement is detestable; how could it evoke any lust? 

3. Vidhutakasamjna 


With the heat of the wind, the corpse gets bloated and lies on the ground, split open and broken up 
(vidhutaka). The five viscera ooze forth excrement (vis), urine ( mutra ), pus ( puya ) and blood ( sonita ) and a 
repugnant liquid appears. 

The yogin grasps this ‘notion of the torn-up corpse’ (vidhutakasamjna) and compares his own body to it, 
saying to himself: “I too, in the same way, contain all these horrible things; how am I any different? I was 
very foolish to allow myself to be seduced by this fine skin, a simple sack of excrement. Like moths 
(adhipdtika) flying into the fire,^^^ I coveted bright colors without knowing that they burn the body, At 
last I have seen this split and torn corpse in which the male and female characteristics ( purusastrmimitta ) 
have disappeared. Everything that I was attached to is nothing but that.” 

4. Vilohitakasamjna 


When the corpse is torn up, a ‘jumble of flesh and blood’ (: mamsavilohitaka ) spreads out. 


5. Vimlakasamjna 


See also below, k. 37, p. 333bl7. This is a canonical comparison: cf. Udana, p. 72: Patantipajjotam 


iv ’adhipata, ditthe sute iti h ’eke nivittha: “Like moths that fall into the flame of a lamp, some people 
become attached to what they see and hear.” 
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Sometimes the yogin sees some ‘blueish’ (vimlaka), yellowish, reddish or even, under the sun’s heat, 
blackish, spots on the corpse of a flogged man. Grasping all these signs, the yogin contemplates them and 
says to himself: “Then how is the purity and beauty of the red and white colors to which I am attached 
different from these?” 

6. Vipuyakasamjna 


The yogin soon sees these blueish, yellowish, reddish and blackish spots which the birds and beasts have 
not devoured or buried or hidden, putrefy; all kinds of worms develop in it. Seeing all of that, the yogin 
says to himself: “Once this corpse had lovely colors; the body was smeared with fine makeup, dressed in 
superb garments and adorned with flowers. Today it is no more than a rotten mass, torn up and ‘putrid’ 
(vipuyaka ): that is its real constitution; the former adornments were nothing but deceptions.” 

7. Vikhaditakasamjna 


If the corpse has not been burned or buried but abandoned in a deserted place (kantara), it is ‘devoured’ 
(vikhdditaka) by the birds and beasts. The crows ( kdka ) tear out the eyes; the dogs ( svan ) share its hands 
and feet amongst themselves; the jackals ( srgdla ) and wolves (vrka) tear up the belly, and the corpse is 
completely torn to pieces. 308 

8. Viksiptakasamjna 


The pieces lying on the ground are more or less complete. Seeing that, the yogin feels disgust (nirveda) and 
says to himself: “This body, when it was not yet torn to pieces ( vidhiitaka ), was an object of attachment for 
people; now that it is torn to pieces and ‘scattered’ ( viksiptaka ), it no longer has its original characteristics 
and only the pieces are seen: the place where the birds and beasts have devoured is appalling.” 

9. Asthisamjna 


cf. Majima, I, p. 58: Sariram sfvathikdya chadditam kcikehi vd khajjamdnam kulalehi vd 
khajjamdnam gijjhehi vd khajjamanam supanehi vd khajjamanam sigdlehi vd khajjamanam vividehi vd 
pdnakajdtehi khajjamdnam. 
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When the birds and animals have gone, when the wind has blown it about and the sun has heated it up, the 
tendons ( sndyu ) become detached and the bones ( asthi ) are scattered, each in a different place. The yogin 
says to himself: “Once I saw the bodily elements, the combination ( sdmagri ) of which formed a body and I 
was able to distinguish a man or a woman. Now that the corpse has been scattered in different places, the 
whole body has disappeared and the body itself no longer exists. It is completely different from what it was 
originally. Where is that which I once loved?” 

The body is now white bones ( svetdsthika) scattered in various places. When the birds and beasts have 
devoured the corpse, there is nothing but bones. When one contemplates this skeleton (asthisamkhalikd), 
there is the ‘notion of the corpse reduced to bones’ (asthisamjhd). 

There are two kinds of skeletons ( asthisamkkhalikd): i ) the skeleton in which the tendons and bones are still 
attached ( sndyvasthisambandha ); ii) the skeleton in which the tendons and bones are separated 
(apagatdsthisndyusambandha).^^ The skeleton in which the tendons and bones are still attached already 
excludes the notions of male or female ( purusastri ), of tall or short ( dirghahrasva ), of fine colors, of 
slenderness and gentleness ( suksmaslaksana ). That in which the tendons and bones are separated excludes 
the original notion ( maulasamjnd) of human being ( sattva ). 

Furthermore, there are two kinds of bones (asthi): i) beautiful (subha) bones, and ii) ugly (asubha) bones. 
The beautiful bones are those that are always white, free of blood (lohita) and fat (vasd), the color of which 
is like white snow. The ugly bones are those where the bloody (vilohitaka) and greasy remains have not yet 
disappeared. 

10. Vidagdhakasamjna 


The yogin goes to a charnel-ground (smasdna) and sees that sometimes piles of grass and wood have been 
collected and that corpses are being burned. The belly bursts open, the eyes pop out, the skin burns and 
becomes blackened; it is truly dreadful. In a moment (muhurta), the corpse becomes ashes (bhasman). The 
yogin grasps this ‘notion of the burned corpse’ (vidagdhakasamjna) and says to himself: “Before he died, 
he bathed this body in perfumes and gave himself up to the five objects of enjoyment (kdmaguna); now it is 
burned in the fire, it is worse than if he had suffered the soldier’s sword (sastra). Immediately after death, 
this corpse still resembled a man, but as soon as it is burned, its original marks (maulanimitta) have all 
disappeared. All physical (dehin) beings end up in impermanence (anityatd). I too will be like that.” 


309 Dlgha, II, p. 296; Majjhima, I, p. 58, 89; III, p. 92; Samyutta, II, p. 255; Anguttara, III, p. 324: 
Sariram sivathikdya chadditam, atthikasahkhalikam samamsalohitam nahdrusambandham, 
atthikasahkhalikam nimmamsam lohitamakkhitamnaharusambandham, atthikasahkhalikam 
apagatamamsalohitam nahdrusambandham, atthikdni apagatasambadhdni. 
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These nine notions destroy the negative emotions ( klesa ) and are very powerful in destroying lust 
(ragaprahanaya ). It was to destroy lust that [the Buddha] preached the nine notions.'’' ^ 

III. CONNECTION BETWEEN THE NINE AND THE TEN NOTIONS 

Question. - What do the ten notions (dasasamjnd)^H beginning with the notion of impermanence 
(anityasamjnd) destroy? 

Answer. - They also serve to destroy the three poisons (trivisa), lust (rdga), etc. 

Question. - If that is so, how do these two groups differ? 

Answer. - 1) The nine notions prevent those who have not attained the dhyanas and the samapattis from 
being enveloped ( praticchanna ) by lust (rdga). The ten notions remove and destroy the three poisons, lust, 
etc. 

2) The nine notions are like the enemy who puts [the three negative emotions] in chains. The ten notions 
are like the enemy who kills them. 

3) The nine notions are a beginner’s practice (purvasiksd). The ten notions are a perfected practice 
(sampannasiksd). 

4) Of the ten notions, [the seventh], that of the horrible (asubhasamjna), includes (samgrhndti) the nine 
notions [called ‘of the horrible’]. 

Some say that, of the ten notions, [the seventh, the fourth and the fifth], namely, the notion of impurity 
(asucisamjna), the notion of the loathsome nature of food (dhdre pratikulasamjnd) and the notion of 
displeasure in regard to the world (samaloke ‘nabhiratisamjna), include the nine notions. 

Others say that the ten and the nine notions are equally detachment (vairdgya) and, together, nirvana. 12 
Why? 


31^ The Buddha said in several places (Anguttara, III, p. 446; IV, p. 353, 358) that the horrible should 
be cultivated in order to destroy lust (asubhd bhdvetabbd rdgassa pahdndya). The fact remains that the 
horrible does not destroy the negative emotions but merely weakens them (Kosavyakhya, p. 526: 
Ndsubhayd klesaprahdnam viskambhanamdtram tu bhavati), for, as an act of attention on an imaginary 
object ( adhimuktimanasikdra ), it is impure (sdsrava) and only meditations that entail the view of the 
sixteen aspects of the noble truths cut through the negative emotions. Cf. Kosa, VI, p. 150; 
Satyasiddhisastra, T 1646, k. 16, p. 367b 1-2. 

311 These ten notions will be the subject of chapter XXXVII. 

313 In regard to the five or the seven notions, the Buddha said (Anguttara, III, p. 79, 80; IV, p. 46, 48- 
51): Imd kho bhikkhave sanna bhdvitd bahukikatd malmoohald honti mahdnisamsd aamatohadhd 
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1. When the first signs of death appear, in the time it takes to say it, one is dead already. The body 
swells up, putrefies, breaks apart, is scattered and everything changes; this is impermanence, anityatd, 
[the first of the ten notions]. [218a] 

2. One was attached to this body but when impermanence has destroyed it, it is duhkha, suffering, [the 
second of the ten notions]. 

3. Being impermanence and suffering, it cannot be independent ( svatantra ): thus it is anatman, non¬ 
self, [the third of the ten notion]. 

4. Being impure ( asuci ), impermanent ( anitya ), suffering ( duhkha ) and non-self (anatman), it is 
anabhirata, an object of displeasure, [the fifth of the ten notions]. This is the meditation on the body 
(kdyabhdvana). 

5. When food (dhdra ) is in the mouth (mukha), the cervical saliva ( sihghdnaka) runs down and, 
together with the mucus ( kheta ), becomes flavor (rasa), but swallowing (abhyavahara) is no different 
from vomiting (vantfkrta), and penetrates the stomach ( udara ): hence dhdre pratikulasamjna, the 
notion of the repugnant nature of food, [the fourth of the ten notions]. 

6. When the yogin makes use of the nine notions [of the horrible] to meditate on the impermanent 
(anitya), changing ( viparinamadharman ) body that perishes from moment to moment 
(ksananiruddha), there is maranasamjna, the notion of death, [the sixth of the ten notions]. 

7. When the yogin uses the nine notions to become disgusted with the joys of the world 
(lokanii'veddya) and knows that suppression of the negative emotions (klesaprahdna) is salvation 
(yogaksema) and peace (ksdnti), there is prahdnasamjhd, the notion of cutting, [the eighth of the ten 
notions]. 

8. When the yogin uses the nine notions to oppose the negative emotions (klesapratisedhdya), there is 
vairagyasamjna, the notion of detachment, [the ninth of the ten notions]. 

9. When, by using the nine notions, the yogin becomes disgusted with the world (lokanirvinna) and 
knows that the destruction of the five aggregates (pancaskandhanirodha) and the fact that they will not 
re-arise (apunarbhava) constitutes abiding (vihdra) and salvation (yogaksema), there is 
nirodhasamjnd, the notion of suppression^ 13 [the tenth of the ten notions]. 

5) Moreover, the nine notions are the cause (hetu), while the ten notions are the fruit (phala). This is why 
the [Prajnaparamitasutra] speaks of the nine notions first and then the ten notions. 


amatapariyosdnd: “These notions have great results if they are cultivated and gathered, they present 
great benefits, they plunge one into immortality, they lead to immortality.” 

313 cf. Samyutta, V, p. 133: Nirodhasanna bhikkhave bhdvitd bahulikatd mahato atthdya samvattati, 
malmto yogakkhemdya samvattati, mahato samvegdga samvattati, mahato phdsuvihdrdya samvattati : 
“The notion of destruction, if cultivated and increased, leads to great benefit, to great security, to great 
discipline, to comfortable abiding.” 
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6 ) Finally, the nine notions are the outer gate ( bdhyadvdra ) while the ten notions are the inner gate 
(adhyatmikadvara). This is why the sutras speak of the two gates of the immortal ( amrtadvdra ), i.e., that of 
meditation on the horrible ( asubhabhdvana) and that of attention to the breath (anapdnasmrti)? ^ 


IV. RESULTS OF THE NINE NOTIONS 


1. Rejection of the seven types of lust 


These nine notions [of the horrible] eliminate the seven types of lust (saptavidha raga) in people.3' 5 

1) There are people who are attached to colors (varna), red ( lohita ), white ( avaddta ), reddish-white 
(svetarakta), yellow (pita), black (krsna). 

314 cf ltivuttaka, p. 80: Asubhdnupassibhikkhave kdyasmim viharatha ... vitakkdsya vighdtapakkhikd 
te na bond. “Remain, O monks, in the contemplation of the horrible in the body and let the attention to 
the breath be inwardly well established in you... If you remain contemplating the horrible in the body, 
the perverse tendencies to beauty will be suppressed and if attention to the breath is inwardly well 
established in you, the perverse troublesome tendencies to think of outer things will no longer exist.” 

This is why, in the words of the Kosa, VI, p. 148-149 and of the Nyayanusara (T 1562, k.59, p. 
671a), “Entry into bhdvand occurs by contemplation of the horrible or attention to the breathing” 
(tatrdvatdro ‘subhayd cdndpdnasmrtena ca). Those of passionate nature ( rdgddhika ) enter by way of 
asubha which is directed outwardly ( bahirmukha ); those who are of rational nature (vitarkddhika), by 
way of dndpdnasmrti which, not being directed outwards, cuts vitarka. 

315 Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 40, p. 207cl0-13: “Although asubhabhdvana concerns only visibles ( rupa ), it 
counteracts lust (raga) in regard to the six sense objects. Thus, those who are prey to lust for visibles 
(rupa) eliminate the latter by practicing asubhabhdvana; those who are prey to lust for sounds (sabda) 
eliminate the latter by practicing asubhabhdvana, etc.” 

Kosa, VI, p. 149; Kosavyakhya, p. 526; Nyayanusara,T 1562, k. 59, p. 671al8-20: The nine 
notions are in opposition to fourfold raga: lust for colors (varna), shapes (samsthana), touch (sparsa) 
and honors (upacdra). 

Here the Traite departs from classic scholasticism: for it, the nine notions are horrors opposed to 
the seven kinds of raga: lust for colors (varna), shapes (samsthana), postures (iryapatha), fine language 
(vdda), pleasant touch (sparsa), of all five at once, and finally of the human appearance. Undoubtedly the 
Traite was inspired by the Tch ’anyao king ‘Summary sutra on the dhyanas’ (T 609), wrongly thought to 
be an anonymous translation by the Han, where these kinds of lust are mentioned (k. 1, p. 237cl9-21). 

The same classification of raga is adopted by Kumarajiva in his Tch ’an fa yao kiai ‘Summary 


explanation of the dhyana method’ (T 616, k. 1, p. 286bl6-18), an original work that he composed 
between 402 and 405, during which time he was busy with his translation of the Traite. On this subject, 
see P. Demieville, La Yosdcdrabhwni de Sahsaraksa , p. 354. 
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2) There are people who are not attached to colors but who are attached only to shapes ( samstliana ), 
delicate skin, tapered fingers, expressive eyes, arched eyebrows. 

3) There are people who are not attached to either colors or shapes, but who are attached only to postures 
( Trydpatha ), ways of entering, of stopping, sitting, rising, walking, standing, bowing, raising or lowering 
the head, raising the eyebrows, winking the eye, approaching, holding an object in the hand. 

4) There are people who are not attached to colors or shapes or postures, but who are only attached to 
language, soft sounds, elegant words, speech appropriate to the circumstance, replying to a thought, 
honoring orders, capable of moving people’s hearts. 

5) There are people who are not attached to colors or shapes or positions or soft sounds, but who are only 
attached to fine smooth [furs], gentle to the skin, softening the flesh, refreshing the body in the heat and 
warming it in the cold. 

6) There are people who are attached to all five things listed above at once. 

7) There are people who are not attached to these five things but who are only attached to the human 
appearance, male or female. Even if they were to enjoy the five lusts ( kdma ) mentioned above, when they 
come to lose the loved person, they refuse to separate from them and they renounce the five objects of 
enjoyment ( pancakamaguna ) so esteemed by the world so as to follow their loved one in death. 


[But the nine notions of the horrible reject these seven kinds of lust]: 

1. The notion of death (maranasamjna) eliminates lust for postures (Tryapatharaga ) and lust for fine 
language ( vddardga ) in particular. 

2. The notion of the bloated corpse (y yadhmatakasamjna), the notion of the torn-up corpse 
(vidhutakasamjna) and the notion of the scattered corpse eliminate lust for shapes ( samsthanaraga ) in 
particular. 

3. The notion of the bloody corpse (vilohitakasamjnd), the notion of the blueish corpse (vinflakasamjnd) 
and the notion of the rotting corpse ( yipuyakasamjnd) eliminate the lust for colors ( varnaraga ) in 
particular. 

4. The notion of the corpse reduced to bones (, asthisamjna) and the notion of the burned corpse 
(vidagdhakasamjna) eliminate the lust for fine and gentle touch (suksmaslaksnasprastavayaraga) in 

particular.3'6 

Thus the nine notions eliminate these various lusts and also lust for the loved person. But it is the notion of 
the devoured corpse (vikhaditakasamjhd), the notion of the burned corpse ( vidagdhakasamjna) and the 
notion of the corpse reduced to bones ( asthisamjna) that preferentially eliminate lust for an individual 
because it is hard to see how a person can be attached to devoured, scattered or white bony remains 
(svatdsthika). 


316 ‘Soft’ is one of the eleven kinds of touch: cf. Kosa, I, p. 18. 
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2. Diminishing of hatred and delusion 


By means of the meditation on the nine notions, the minds of lust [218b] ( rdga ) are eliminated, but hatred 
(dvesd) and delusion ( moha ) are also decreased. If one is attached to the body, it is because of delusion 
(;moha ), an error consisting of taking what is impure to be pure ( asucau sucir iti viparyasah)?^ But now, 
with the help of the nine notions [of the horrible], the interior of the body is analyzed and the [impure] 
nature of the body is seen. From now on, error (; mohacitta ) decreases; as error decreases, lust (rdga) 
diminishes and, as lust diminishes, hatred ( dvesa ) also decreases. It is because a person loves their own 
body that they experience hatred [when the latter is menaced]. But now that the yogin has contemplated the 
impurities ( asuci ) of his own body and is disgusted (; nirvinna ) by them, he no longer loves his own body 
and, not loving his own body, he does not have hatred [when the latter is menaced]. 

3. Realization of great benefits 


As the threefold poison ( trivisa ) [of lust, hate and delusion] decreases, the entire mountain of the ninety- 
eight perverted tendencies ( anusaya ) is shaken and the yogin gradually ( kramasas ) progresses towards 
Bodhi. Finally, by the diamond-like concentration ( vajropamasamadhi ), ^ he breaks the mountain of the 

fetters ( samyojana ) to pieces. 

Although the nine notions are meditations on the horrible (asubhabhdvand), one depends on them to realize 
great benefits (, mahdnusamsa ). Similarly, when a repulsive corpse is floating in the sea, the shipwrecked 
sailor clings to it to save himself from the waves. 


V. NATURE, OBJECT AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE NINE NOTIONS 


Question. - What is the intrinsic nature ( svabhava ) of these nine notions, what is their object (alambana ) 
and where are they contained ( samgrhita )?319 


31 7 The third of the four errors. 

318 s ee above, p. 242F and note, 940F, 986F, 1068F. 

319 These questions are dealt with in detail in Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 40, p. 206c; Kosa, VI, p. 152; 
Nyayanusara, T 1562, K. 59, p. 672b. Asubhd has as its nature the absence of desire ( alobha ). The 
ascetic can produce it in ten levels: kamadhatu, dhyanantara, the four dhyanas and their four respective 
samantakas. The object of asubhd is the visible - color and shape - in the realm of rupadhatu. Only men 
produce it. For its aspect (dkdra) it has the horrible and therefore does not show the sixteen aspects of the 
noble truths, impermanence, etc. As it is the act of attentiveness on an imaginary object 

0 adhimuktimanasikara ), it is impure (sdsrava). Finally, it may be acquired either by detachment 
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Answer. - As their nature, they have the grasping of characteristics ( nimittodgrahana ); they are contained 
in the aggregate of form ( rupaskandha ). 

They are also contained in a small part of the foundation of mindfulness on the body 
(,kayasmrtyupasthana ), 0 in the desire realm (, kamadhatu ) or also in the first, second and fourth dhyana. 

The person who has not yet renounced desire ( avftardga ) and who has a distracted mind ( viksiptacitta) 
belongs to the domain of the desire realm ( kdmadhdtvavacara ); the person who has renounced desire 
(vftardga) belongs to the domain of the form realm ( rupadhdtvavacara ). 

Eight notions, those of the bloated corpse ( vyddmdtaka ), etc., are contained in kamadhatu and the first and 
second dhyanas. The notion of pure bone (asthisamjna) is contained in kamadhatu, the first second and 
fourth dhyanas. As there is a great deal of happiness ( sukha ) in the third dhyana, this one is exempt from 
the notion of horror. 


VI. THE PLACE OF THE NINE NOTIONS IN THE DHARMAS OF THE PATH 


These nine notions open the gate of the foundation of mindfulness on the body {kayasmrtyupasthana). 
Mindfulness of the body opens the gate of the other three foundations of mindfulness. The four foundations 
of mindfulness open the gate of the thirty-seven auxiliaries to enlightenment ( bodhipdkshika dharma). The 
thirty-seven auxiliaries to enlightenment open the gate to the city of nirvana.321 Entering into nirvana, the 
suffering of sadness, sorrow, etc. ( sokadaurmanasyddiduhkha ) are eliminated and, as the process of 
interdependency of the five aggregates (pancaskandhapartftyasamutpdda) has been destroyed, one enjoys 
the eternal bliss of nirvana ( nirvananityasukha ). 


(vairagyd) or by practice (prayoga ). The Kosakarika, VI, II, condenses all this into one line: alobho 
dasabhuh kdmadrsydlambd nrjasubha. 

320 This is why the meditation on the horrible is found in the sutras dedicated to the smrtyupasthdnas, 
e.g., Majjhima, I, p. 58. 

321 On the city of nirvana, see above, p. 1150F, 123 IF. 
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Second Section THE NINE NOTIONS ACCORDING TO THE 
MAHAYANA ( P . 1327F) 


Question. -The sravaka who meditates [on the nine notions] in this way experiences disgust ( nirveda ) and 
wants to enter nirvana quickly. But the bodhisattva has compassion for all beings; he gathers all the 
attributes of the Buddha, saves all beings and does not seek to enter nirvana quickly. Then, by meditating 
on these nine notions, why does he not fall into the class of an adept of the first two Vehicles, [i.e., that of 
the sravakas and of the pratyekabuddhas]? 

Answer. - The bodhisattva feels compassion for beings. He knows that, because of the three poisons 
( trivisa ) [passion, aggression and ignorance], beings experience mental and physical suffering 
(i caitasikakdyikaduhkha ) in the present lifetime (iha janmani ) and in the future lifetime ( paratra ). The three 
poisons are not destroyed by themselves, and there is no other way to destroy them than to contemplate the 
inner and outer physical characteristics (adhyatmikabahyakayanimitta) to which one is attached [but that 
are repulsive]. The three poisons are destroyed only after this contemplation. That is why the bodhisattva 
who wants to destroy the poison of lust ( rdgavisa ) contemplates the nine notions [so as to teach them to 
beings]. The bodhisattva is like a person who, out of compassion for the ill, gathers all the medicines 
(bhaisajya ) to cure them. To beings who love colors ( varnarakta ), the bodhisattva preaches the notion of 
the blueish corpse ( yimlakasamjnd) and, according to that to which they are attached, he explains the other 
notions [of the horrible] of which we have spoken above. This is how the bodhisattva practices the 
meditation on the horrible (asubhabhavana). [218c] 

Furthermore, the bodhisattva who is practicing these nine notions with a mind of great compassion 
(mahdkarundcitta) has the following thought: “Not completely possessing all the attributes of the Buddha, I 
do not enter into nirvana: this would be using only one gate of the Dharma ( ekadharmadvdra ); but I should 
not keep to a single gate, I should use all the gates of the Dharma.” This is why the bodhisattva practices 
the nine notions without any restriction. 

When the bodhisattva practices these nine notions, it may happen that thoughts of disgust ( nii'vedacitta ) 
rise up in him and he may say: “This horrible body is hateful and miserable: I want to enter nirvana.” Then 
the bodhisattva has the following thought: “The Buddhas of the ten directions have said that all dharmas are 
empty of nature ( laksanasunya ). But in emptiness, there is no impermanence ( anitya ): then how (kah 
punarvadah) could there be impurities (asuci)l This meditation on the horrible is practiced only to destroy 
the error consisting of taking [what is impure] to be pure (asucau id viparydsah). These horrors ( asubha ) 
that come from a complex of causes and conditions ( hetupratyayasdmagri ) are without any intrinsic nature 
( nihsvabhdva ) and all end up in emptiness. And so I cannot cling ( udgrah -) to these horrors 
(i asubhadharma ) that come from a complex of causes and conditions and are without intrinsic nature to 
allow me to enter into nirvana.” 
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[Asvddasutra] - Moreover, it is said in a sutra: “If there were no satisfaction (dsvddd) derived from the 
visible ( rupa ), beings would not be attached to the visible; but because there is satisfaction deriving from 
the visible, beings are attached to the visible. If there were no defects (ddinavd) in the visible, beings would 
not be revolted by the visible; but because there are defects in the visible people are revolted by the visible. 
If there were no exit (; nihsarana ) from the visible, beings would not come out of the visible; but because 
there is an exit from the visible, beings come out of the visible.” 322 

Therefore satisfaction (dsvddd) is the cause and condition of pure notions ( subhasamjna). This is why the 
bodhisattva does not pay attention to the horrible and abstains from entering nirvana prematurely. 323 

This ends the explanations of the nine notions. 


322 Assadasutta, no. 3, in Samyutta, p. 29-30. Tsa a han, T 99, no. 13, k. 1, p. 2M5-clO): No cedam 
bhikkhave rupassa assddo abhavissa ... rupassa nissaranam, tasmd sattd rupasma nissaranti. 

323 By considering pleasant visibles and then determining their defects (ddmava), the bodhisattva 
accounts for the fact that they are completely empty ( sunya ), without nature and, from the point of view 
of the true nature of things, unworthy of acceptance or rejection. The meditation on the horrible thus 
leaves him quite cold and in no way encourages him to hasten into nirvana, as is the case for the sravaka. 
Personally, he does not believe in these horrors, but he preaches them to those whom he judges to be too 
attached to visibles. Briefly, preaching the horrible is one of the skillful means ( updya ) used by the 
bodhisattva to ripen beings. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI: THE EIGHT RECOLLECTIONS (p . 1329 F) 


PRELIMINARY NOTE 


The tenth class of supplementary dharmas to be fulfilled (paripurayitavya ) by the bodhisattva is made up of 
the eight recollections ( anusmrti , in Pali, anussati). 


I. LISTS OF RECOLLECTIONS 


The lists of anussati and anusmrti presented by the Pali Nikayas and the Sanskrit Agamas respectively 
coincide general and here only the first will be mentioned: 

A. THREE ANUSSATI in Dlgha, III, p. 5; Samyutta, I, p. 219-220; IV, p.304; Anguttara, I, p. 222: 

1) Buddha-] 2) Dhamma-; 3) Sangha-anussati. 

B. FOUR SOTAPATTIYANGA, practically identical with the anussati, by means of which the noble 
disciples ( ariyasdvaka ), inspired by perfect faith ( aveccappasddena samanndgata), give evidence of their 
respect for the Buddha, the Dhamma, the Sangha and the Discipline (Sfla) of the saints. - Cf. Dlgha, II, p. 
93-94; III, p. 227; Samyutta, II, p. 69-70; V, p. 343, 365, 386-387; Anguttara, II, p. 56; III, p. 212-213; IV, 
p. 416-407; V, p. 183-184. 

C. FIVE ANUSSATI in Anguttara, I, p. 207-211: 1) Buddha-, 2) Dhamma -; 3) Sangha-, 4) Sfla-; 5) 
Devatd-anussati. 

D. SIX ANUSSATI in Dlgha, III, p. 250, 280; Anguttara, III, p. 284-287, 312-313. 452; V, p. 329-332: 

1) Buddha-', 2) Dhamma-', 3) Sangha-; 4) Sila-; 5) Cdga-; 6) Devatd-anussati. 

E. TEN ANUSSATI in Anguttara, I, p. 30, 42: 1) Buddha-; 2) Dhamma-; 3) Sangha-; 4) Sila-; 5) Cdga-; 6) 
Devatd-; 7) Andpdna-; 8) Marana-; 9) Kdyagata-; 10) Upasama-anussati. 

The six and the ten anussati are mentioned in the Patisambhida, I, on p. 28 and 95 respectively. They are 
commented on at length in Visuddhimagga, ed. Warren, p. 189-243 (transl. Nanamoli, p. 204-320). 


The Prajnaparamita literature has the following lists: 

A. EIGHT ANUSMRTI in Kumarajlva’s translation of the PancavFsati (T 223, k. 1, p. 219al0-ll): 

1) Buddha-; 2) Dharma-; 3) Samgha-; 4) Sila-; 5) Tydga-; 6) Devatd-; 7) Andpdna-; 8) Marana-anusmrti. 
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B. EIGHT ANUSMRTI in N. Dutt’s edition of the Pancavimsati, p. 20, 1. 2-5: 1) Buddha-', 2) Samgha-; 3) 
Sfla-; 4) Tydga-; 5 ) Devatd-; 6) Andpdna-; 7) Udvega-; 8) Marana-anusmrti. 

C. TEN ANUSMRTI in the translation of the Pancavimsati by Kumarajlva (T223, k. 5, p. 255a22-23): 1) 
Buddha-', 2) Dharma-; 3) Samgha-', 4) Sfla-; 5) Tydga-', 6) Devatd-; 7) Kusala-; 8) Andpdna-', 9) Kdya-; 10) 
Marana-anusmrti. 

D. TEN ANUSMRTI in N. Dutt’s edition of the Pancavimsati, p. 210, 1. 6-8: 1) Buddha-', 2) Dharma-', 3) 
Samgha-', 4) Sfla-; 5) Tydga-; 6) Devatd-; 7) Urdhvaga-; 8) Marana-; 9) Kdya-; 10) Andpdna-anusmrti. 

E. NINE ANUSMRTI in the edition of the Satasahasrmika by P. Ghosa, p. 59,1. 20-60,1. 15: 

1) Buddha-; 2) Dharma-; 3) Samgha-; 4) Tydga-; 5) Devatd-; 6) Andpla-; 7) Udvega-; 8) Marana-; 9) 
Kdya-anusmrti. 

F. TEN ANUSMRTI in the same edition, p. 1443, 1. 5-10: 1) Buddha-; 2) Dharma-; 3) Samgha-; 4) Sfla-; 
5) Tydga-; 6) Devatd-; 1) Andpdna-; 8) Udvega-; 9) Marana-; 10) Kdya-anusmrti. 

G. TEN ANUSMRTI in the translation of the Mahaprajnaparamitasutra by Hiuan-tsang, T 220, vol. V, k. 3, 
p. 12al7-18; vol. VII, k. 402, p. 7b27-29: 1) Buddha-; 2) Dharma-; 3) Samgha-; 4) Sfla-; 5) Tydga-; 6) 
Devatd-; 1) Andpdna-; 8) Udvega-; 9) Marana-; 10) Kdyagata-anusmrti. 

II. CANONICAL DEFINITIONS OF THE SIX ANUSMRTI 


1. Buddhanusmrti 


Pali formula: Anguttara, III, p. 285; V, p. 329: Idha ariyasavako Tathagatam anusarati ... 
devamanussdnam buddho bhagavd ti. 

Sanskrit formula: passim. Id hi sa Bhagavdn tathdgato ‘rhdn ...sdstd devamanusydnam buddho bhagavdn. 

Transl. - First the holy disciple recollects the Tathagata, saying: Yes, this Blessed One, fully and 
completely enlightened, endowed with knowledge and practice, well-come, knower of the world, supreme 
leader of men to be tamed, instructor of gods and men, the awakened one, the blessed one, is worthy of 
homage. 

2. Dharmanusmrti 


Pali formula: Anguttara, III, p. 285; V, p. 329: Puna ca param ariyadhammam anussarati ... paccattam 
veditabbo vinnuhfti. 
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Sanskrit formula: Mahavastu, III, p. 200, 1.9-11; Mahavyut., no. 1291-1297: Svakhyato Bhagavato 
dharmah samdrstiko ... pratydtmavedanfyo vijnaih. 

Transl. - Then the holy disciple recollects the Dharma, saying: The Dharma has been well enunciated by 
the Blessed One: it receives its retribution in the present lifetime; it is without frenzy; it is independent of 
time; it leads to the good place; it says “Come and see”; it is cognizable inwardly by the wise. 

The present translation departs somewhat from the Pali conmmentaries: see Manorathapiiram, II, p. 256, 
333. 


3. Samghanusmrti 


Pali formula: Anguttara, III, p. 186; V, p. 330: Puna ca param ariyasavako sangham ... anuttaram 
punnakkhettam lokassd ti. 

Sanskrit formula reconstituted by the help of the Mahavyut., no. 1119, 11220, 1121, 1122, 1772, 1773: 
Supratipanno Bhagavatah sravakamgah ... ‘nuttarampunyaksetram lokasya. 

Transl. - Then the holy disciple recollects the Community, saying: Of good conduct is the Community of 
the Blessed One’s disciples; of logical conduct is the Community of the disciples of the Blessed One; of 
correct conduct is the Community of disciples of the Blessed One, namely, the four pairs of individuals, the 
eight classes of individuals. This Community of disciples of the Blessed One is worthy of sacrifice, is 
worthy of offerings, is worthy of alms, is worthy of being greeted with joined palms: this is the best field of 
merit for the world. 

4. Srlanusmrti 


Pali formula: Anguttara, III, p. 286; V, p. 330: Puna ca param ariyasavako attano sdani ... aparamatthani 
samddhisamvattanikani. 

Sanskrit formula reconstituted according to the Sanskrit Mahaparinirvanasutra, p. 132 and the Mahavyut., 
no. 1619, 1621, 1622-27: STldny akhanddny acchidrdny ... vijnaprasastdny agarhitani vijnaih. 

Transl. of the Pali. - Furthermore, the holy disciple recollects the correct precepts unbroken, without 
cracks, unstained, without spots, liberating, praised by the wise, free of thoughtless attachment [to his own 
benefit], leading to meditative stabilization. 

Transl. of the Sanskrit. - Precepts without breakage, without cracks, without stains, without spots, 
liberating, without attachment [to one’s own benefit], well achieved, well taken up, praised by the wise, not 
blamed by the wise. 
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5. Tyaganusmrti 


Pali formula: Anguttara, III, p. 287; V, 331: Puna ca param ariyasavako attano cagam ... yacayogo 
ddnasamvibhdgarato ti. 

Transl. - Furthermore, the holy disciple recollects his own renunciation (i.e., his own generosity), saying: 
This is a gain for me, this is a great gain for me, for me in the midst of people who are prey to avarice, to 
living at home, my mind free of the stain of greed, giving freely, my hand extended, happy to give gifts, 
accessible to requests, happy to distribute gifts. 

6. Devatanusmrti 


Pali formula: Anguttara, III, p. 287; V, p. 331-332: Puna ca param ariyasavako devatanussatim bhaveti ... 
mayham pi tathdrupd pannd samvijjati ti. 

Transl. - Furthermore, the holy disciple practices the recollection of the deities, saying: There are the 
Caturmaharajika, Trayastrimsa, Yama, Tusita, Nirmanaratin, Paranirmitavasavartin gods. There are the 
Brahmakayika gods and the higher gods. It is because they were endowed with such faith, such discipline, 
such generosity and such wisdom that these deities, having left this world, have been reborn there [in their 
paradise]. This same faith, this same discipline, this same learning, this same generosity and this same 
wisdom is in me as well. 


Sutra (cf. Pancavimsati, p. 20, 1. 2-5; Satasahasrika, p. 59, 1. 20-60, 1. 15). - [The following should be 
cultivated ( bhdvitavyd ) by the bodhisattva]: 

1) recollection of the Buddha (buddhanusmrti), 

2) recollection of the Dharma ( dharmdnusmrti ), 

3) recollection of the Community (samghanusmrti), 

4) recollection of discipline (sildnusmrti), 

5) recollection of abandonment ( tyaganusmrti ), 

6 ) recollection of the deities ( devatanusmrti ), 

7) recollection of inhalation and exhalation (dndpdnasmrti), 

8) recollection of death ( marandnusmrti ). 

Sdstra. - 
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First Section POSITION AND RESULTS OF THE RECOLLECTIONS (p. 1335F) 


I. POSITION OF THE RECOLLECTIONS IN THE PRAJNAPARAMITA 

Question. - Why do the eight recollections follow the nine notions [of the horrible] [in the 
Prajnaparamitasutra]? 

Answer. - In a forest ( aranya ), an empty house ( sunydgdra), a charnel-ground ( smasdna ), a mountain 
(, giri ), a woods ( vana ) or a desert ( kdntdra ), the disciples of the Buddha who are meditating properly on the 
nine notions and who are practicing the meditation on the inner and outer horrors 
(i adhyatmabahirdhasubhahavana) feel disgust for the body and say to themselves: “Why do we carry 
around this vile and horrible sack of excrement (vis) and urine ( mutra )?” They are pained and frightened by 
it. Also there is wicked Mara ( Mara pdpfyat) who plays all kinds of evil tricks on them and who comes to 
frighten them in hopes of making them regress. This is why the Buddha, [in the Prajndpdramitasutra], 
continues by explaining the eight recollections. 
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[Dhvajagrasutra]}^ 4 _ Thus, in a sutra, the Buddha said to the bhiksus: When you are meditating in a 
forest, an empty house, a charnel-ground, a mountain, a woods or a desert, and you experience fear 
(bhaya ), trembling ( chambitatva ) or exasperation ( romaharsa ), then recollect the Buddha, thinking: [219a] 
Yes, he is the Tathdgata ‘thus come’, Arhat ‘worthy of homage’, Samyaksambuddha ‘completely and fully 
enlightened’, [Vidydcaranasampanna ‘endowed with knowledge and practice’, Sugata ‘well-come’, 
Lokavid ‘knower of the world’, Anuttarah purusadamyasarathih ‘supreme leader of beings to be tamed’, 


3-4 The Sutra on the “Top of the Standard” is well known. At SravastI in the Jetavana in the garden of 
Anathapindada, the Buddha advised the monks who were afraid of solitude to recollect the Buddha, the 
Dharma or the Samgha, a recollection the nature of which could dispel their fear. For this purpose, he 
related to them how once the god Sakra advised his devas who were in battle against the Asuras to think 
of his standard or that of Isana or Varuna in order to conquer their fears. 

The sutra in question is known in several versions in Sanskrit, Pali, Chinese and Tibetan. They 
have been studied by E. Waldschmidt, Bruchstiicke buddh. Sutras, p. 43-54: 

A. Dhvajagrasutra, restored on the basis of manuscripts from Central Asia by E. Waldscmidt, 
Kleine Brahmi-Schriftrolle, Nachrichten der Akad. der Wissenschaften in Gottingen, 1959, no. 1, p. 8- 
18. 

B. Tch ’ouang king, in Tsa a han, T 99, no. 981, k. 35, p. 255a25-bl4. 

C. Mdo chen po rgyal mtshan dam pa (Dhvajagrandmamahasutra), OKC no. 959 (Tib.Trip., 
vol. 38, p.285-5-1 to 285-3-5. 

D. Dhvajaggasutta, in Samyutta, I, p. 218-220. 

E. Kao tch ’ouang king, in Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 14, p. 615a6-b6. 

The Sutra of the “Top of the Standard” should be compared and, on occasion, completed by 
another sutra the title of which is poorly defined. Coming from the land of the Vrji, the Buddha stayed at 
Vaisall at the Markatahrada, in the Kiitagarasala. Invited by some embarking merchants who were fearful 
of the dangers of the journey, he advised them also to recollect the Buddha, the Dharma or the Samgha in 
order to conquer their fears. To this end, he reminded them of the advice once given by Sakra to his 
devas. This sutra, a simple variant of the preceding one, is attested by a Chinese version and a Tibetan 
version: 

F. P’i cho li kou k’o king “Sutra of the Vaisall merchants”, in Tsa a han, T 99, no. 980, k. 35, p. 
254c2-255a24. 

G. Mdo chen po rgyal mtshan mchog (Dhvajagranamamahasutra), OKC no. 958 (Tib. Trip., vol. 
38, p.283-2-3 to 284-5-1). 

In sources A, B, C, F, G, the advice addressed by the Buddha to his monks precedes the 
recommendations once given by Sakra to the devas; in sources D and E, it is the reverse. 

The version of the Dhvajagrasutra given here by the Traite is very close to sources A and B, but 
slightly more developed. 
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Sasta devamanusyanam ‘teacher of gods and men’, Buddha ‘awakened’ and Bhagavat ‘blessed’. Your 
fears will immediately disappear.325 

If you do not recollect the Buddha, you should recollect the Dharma saying: The Dharma of the Buddha is 
pure ( parisuddha ), skillfully announced, well said (svakhyata), receiving its retribution in the present 
lifetime ( samdrstika ), offering itself to be shared ( veditavyo vijhaih). If you recollect the Dharma thus, your 
fear will immediately disappear. 

If you do not recollect the Dharma, you should recollect the Samgha, saying: The Community of disciples 
of the Buddha ( buddhasrdvakasamgha ) cultivates the proper path (rjupratipanna) and acts in accordance 
with the instructions ( samTcipratipanna ). In this Community, there are arhats and candidates for the fruit of 
arhat ( arhatphalapratipannaka ) and so on, down to srotaapannas and candidates for the fruit of srotaapanna 
(srotaapannaphalapratipannaka ): thus four pairs of individuals ( catvdri purusayugdni ) or eight classes of 
individuals (, astau purusapudgaldh). This Community of disciples of the Buddha is worthy of offerings 
(i daksimya ), worthy of being greeted with joined palms ( anjalikaramya ), venerated (, arcamya ), saluted and 
welcomed: for the world, it is the supreme field of merit (, anuttaram punyaksetram lokasya). If you 
commemorate the Community thus, your fears will immediately disappear. 

The Buddha said to the bhiksus: In the struggle against the asuras, in the midst of a great battle ( samgdma ), 
Devendra said to his army of devas: When you are struggling against the asuras and you feel afraid, 
recollect my standard made of seven jewels ( mama saptaratnamayo dhvajah samanusmartavyah ) and 
immediately your fear will disappear. If you do not recollect my standard, recollect the precious standard of 
devaputra Yi-cho-na (Tsana) [Kumarajlva’s note: the devaputra who is on the left of Indra-Sakra]. At once 
your fear will disappear. If you do not recollect the precious standard of Isana, recollect the standard of 
devaputra P‘o-leou-na (Varuna) [Kumarajlva’s note: the devaputra to the right of Indra], At once your fear 
will disappear. 

From that we know that [the Prajndpdmaitasutra ] continues its account here by speaking of the eight 
recollections as the means to drive away fear. 


II. ALL THE RECOLLECTIONS DRIVE AWAY FEAR 


Question. - But the [Dhvajdgra]-sutra mentions only three recollections, [those of the Buddha, the Dharma 
and the Samgha] as the means to drive away fear. Are the other five recollections also able to drive away 
fear? 


325 [ n ^e Pali sutta, Sakra advises the devas to look at his own standard and, that lacking, that of the 
Prajapati gods, Varuna and Isana. In sources E, F, G and here in the Traite, only his own standard and 
that of Isana and Varuna are mentioned. Indra, Soma, Varuna, Isana, Prajapti, Brahma, Maharddhi and 
Yama are deities invoked by the Brahmins. 
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Answer. - 1-2) If the bhiksu thinks about his own virtues of abandonment ( tydga ) and discipline (sila), his 
fear also disappears. Actually, immoral ( duhsila ) beings fear falling into hell ( niraya ) and misers 
(matsarin) fear being reborn among the hungry ghosts (preta ) or among poor people ( daridra ). The bhiksu 
himself remembers that he has pure morality (parisuddhasila ) and generosity-abandonment (tydga). If he 
recollects his pure discipline or his own abandonment, his mind is joyful and he says to himself: “As long 
as my life (ayus) is not exhausted (ksina), I will still increase my virtues ( guna) and, at the end of my life, I 
will not be afraid of falling into the unfortunate destinies ( durgati ).” This is why the recollection of 
discipline (silanusmrti) and the recollection of renunciation ( tyaganusmrti) can also prevent fear from 
arising. 

3) The bhiksu remembers that the higher heavens ( uttamasvarga ) are the fruits of retribution ( vipdkaphala ) 
resulting from abandonment (tydga) and discipline (sila) and that if the deities (devatd) have taken rebirth 
there, it is precisely because of these merits ( punya ). “I too”, he says to himself, “possess these merits.” 
This is why the recollection of the deities (devatanusmrti) also can prevent fear from arising. 

4) When the bhiksu recollects the sixteen ways of breathing (dndpana)y 2 ”, even the subtle discursiveness 
(siksmavitarka) disappears; then what can be said (kah punar vddah) of the coarse thoughts 
(audarikavitarka) [such as fear]? 

5) In the recollection of death (marandnusmrti), the bhiksu says to himself: “The group of the five 
aggregates (pancaskandhakdya) arises and perishes in a moment and, from its very birth, it is always 
associated with death. At this moment, why should I fear death particularly?” 

The Buddha did not speak about these five recollections [in the Dhvajagrasritra]; nevertheless, they too can 
drive away fear. Why [did the Buddha not speak of them]? When we think about the qualities (guna) of 
[219b] another, [be they those of the Buddha, the Dharma and the Community], it is difficult to drive away 
fear. On the other hand, when we think of our own qualities, [those of discipline, generosity, etc.], it is 
easy to drive away fear. This is why the Buddha did not speak of them [in the Dhvajarasutra\. 


Second Section THE EIGHT RECOLLECTIONS ACCORDING TO THE 
ABHIDHARMA (p. 1340F) 

I. RECOLLECTION OE THE BUDDHA 

1. The ten names 327 


32 ^ See above, p. 641-642F. 

327 These ten traditional names (adhivacana) have been studied above, p. 126-144F. Flere the Traite 
adds some new explanations. 
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Question. - How does one recollect the Buddha? 

Answer. - 

[7. Tathdgata.] - The yogin thinks of the Buddha one-pointedly ( ekacittena ): The Buddha has acquired 
right knowledge ( yathabhutajnana ); he is endowed with great loving-kindness and great compassion 
( mahamaitrimahdkarundsamanvdgata ). This is why his words (dgada) are infallible (, aviparita ): whether 
they are coarse (, audarika ) or subtle ( suksma ), numerous ( bahula ) or few ( alpa ), profound ( gambhtra) or 
superficial, there is nothing false in them. Since all his words (dgada) are true ( tathd), the Buddha is called 
TATHAGATA ‘of true speech’ .328 

Past ( atfta ), future ( andgata ) or present ( pratyutpanna ), the Buddhas of the ten directions feel great 
compassion (mahdkarund) for beings, practice the six perfections (pdramitd) and discover the [true] nature 
of dharmas: they have reached (dgata) the anuttarasamyaksambodhi. The present Buddha too has arrived 
(dgata) there in the same way (tathd): this is why he is called TATHAGATA ‘thus come’. 

The body of the Buddhas of the ten directions in the three worlds emits great rays (rasmi) that illumine the 
ten directions and drive away the shadows ( tamas ); from their minds there come rays of knowledge that 
destroy the shadows of ignorance ( avidyd) in beings; their virtues ( guna) and their glory (yasas) also fill the 
ten directions: they have gone to nirvana. The present Buddha has also gone ( gata) in the same way (tathd): 
this is why he is called TATHAGATA ‘thus gone’. 

[2. Arhat\. - Because he possesses such qualities (guna), the Buddha is entitled (arhati) to the supreme 
worship (pujdvisesa ) of all gods and men: this is why he is called ARHAT ‘entitled to’. 

[i. Samyaksambuddha], - Some ask why only the Buddha “speaks in accordance with the truth” and “has 
gone” in the same way [as his predecessors] and is “entitled to” supreme worship. It is that the Buddha has 
obtained samyak-sam-bodhi ‘complete perfect enlightenment’: samyak ‘perfect’ insofar as it accords with 
the immovable indestructible nature (acaldkasaslaksana) of all dharmas; sam ‘complete’ because, instead 
of concerning merely one or two dharmas, it completely cognizes all dharmas without exception. This is 
why the Buddha is called SAMYAKSAMBUDDHA ‘fully and perfectly enlightened’. 

\4. Vidydcaranasampanna]. - This samyaksambodhi has not been obtained without cause (ahetu) or 
without condition (apratyaya). Here it is by depending on the perfection (sampad) of knowledge ( jndna) 
and moral discipline (silasamvara) that the Buddha has obtained samyaksambodhi. 

By knowledge (jndna) we mean the sciences (vidyd) that the bodhisattva possesses from the time of the 
first production of the mind of Bodhi (prathamacittotpdda) until reaching the diamond-like samadhi 
(yajropamasamadhi ). Moral discipline (silasamvara) is the fact that for the bodhisattva, from the first 
production of the mind of Bodhi until the diamond-like samadhi, his bodily actions (kdyakarman) and his 
vocal actions (vdkkarman) are pure (visuddha) and accomplished as he wishes (yathestam). 


328 This etymology is valid only in the hypothesis that ‘Tathagata’ is an erroneous reading for 
‘Tathagada’: cf. Sumangala, p. 66: Evam tathavdditdya Tathdgato. Api ca dgadanam dgado vacanan ti 
attho. Tatho aviparito dgado assdti da-kdrassa ta-karam katvd Tathdgat ti. 
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This is why the Buddha is called VIDYACARANASAMPANNA ‘endowed with sciences and practices’. 

[5. Sugata ]. - Going along with this twofold course [of sciences and practices], the Buddha makes good 
progress ( sugati ), like a chariot ( ratha) that runs well when it has two wheels ( cakra ). Since the Buddha 
also goes in this way to the place ( sthana ) where the earlier Buddhas have gone ( gata ), he is called 
SUGATA ‘well-gone’. 

[6. Lokavid ]. - If someone tells us that the Buddha, using his own qualities ( svaguna ), does not know 
certain things, for example, the atman, etc., we answer: It is because he knows the world ( loka ), the origin 
of the world (, lokasamudaya ), the cessation of the world ( lokanirodha) and the path that leads to the 
cessation of the world (lokanirodhagdminTpratipad) ^^9 that the Buddha is called LOKAVID ‘knower of 
the world’. 

[7. Anuttarah purusadamyasdrathih]. - Knowing the world, the Buddha tames (damayati ) beings, and of 
all the kinds of teachers (dcdiya ), he is truly [219c] without superior ( anuttara ): this is why he is called 
ANUTTARAH PURUSADAMYASARATHIH ‘supreme leader of those beings to be tamed who are 
humans’. 

[5. Sdstd devamanyusydnam]. - By means of the three kinds of paths, the Buddha is able to destroy the 
threefold poison ( trivisa ) and make beings travel on the paths of the Three Vehicles (ydnatrdya ): this is 
why he is called SASTA DEVAMANUSYANAM ‘teacher of gods and men’. 

[9. Buddha ]. - If someone asks us how the Buddha, who is able to assure his own good ( svahita ) without 
limit, is able to assure the good of others ( parahita ), we answer: Being endowed with omniscience 
( sarvajndnasamanvdgata ), the Buddha cognizes clearly and fully the past ( atfta ), the future ( andgata ) and 
the present ( pratyutpanna ), perishable things and imperishable things ( ksaraksara ), moveable things and 
immoveable things ( caldcala ), the whole world: this is why he is called BUDDHA. 

[10. Bhagavat]. - The Buddha who possesses these nine kinds of names ( adhivacana ) has great glory 
( mahdyasas)3-' > 0 filling the ten directions: this is why he is called BHAGAVAT ‘the blessed one’. 

In the sUtras, the Buddha himself said that it is necessary to recollect him under these ten names 
( adhivarana ). 

2. The miracles of his birth 


Furthermore, all the various qualities ( guna ) are found in full in the Buddha: 


329 Anguttara, II, p. 23: Loko bhikkhave Tathdgatena abhisambuddho ... lokasamudayo ... lokanirodha 
... lokanirodhagdmim patipadd Tathdgatena abhisambuddhd. 

330 Among the six meanings of the word bhaga, the Visuddhimagga, ed. Warren, p. 174,1. 25, also 
mentions that of glory (yasas). 
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1 ) The Buddha is of the lineage of Mo-ho-san-mo-t’o (Mahasammata), the noble cakravartin king who 
ruled at the beginning of the kalpa.331 He was bom among the Che tseu (Sakya), a wise and powerful 
family in Yen-fou-t’i (Jambudvlpa) in the clan ( gotra ) of the noble Kiao-t’an (Gautama). 

2) At the time of his birth, rays ( rasmi ) illumined the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu. Brahma Devaraja 
held a precious parasol ( ratnacchattra ) and Sakra Devendra received him on celestial precious garments 
( divyaratnavastra).33 2 The nagaraja A-na-p’o-ta-to (Anavatapta) and the nagaraja P’o-k’ie-to [read So- 
k’ie-lo (Sagara)] bathed him with warm perfumed water.333 


He was of the solar race and appears in most of the genealogies of the Buddha: cf. DIpavamsa, III, 
v. 3; Mahavamsa, II, v. 1; Mahavastu, I, p. 348,4. 

332 According to the old canonical tradition (Dlgha, II, p. 14; Sanskrit Mahavadana, p. 88; Majjhima, 
III, p. 122), it is the custom that the Bodhisattva, issuing forth from his mother’s womb, is first received 
by the gods and then by men; before he touches the earth, the four devaputras take him and present him 
to his mother. - According to the Nidanakatha (Jataka, I, p. 52-53) the four Mahabrahmas of pure mind 
received the Bodhisattva on a golden net (suvannjala), the four heavenly Maharajas on antelope skins 

(i ajinappaveni ), and finally humans on a roll of fine linen cloth ( dukulacumbataka ). - According to the 
Lalitavistara, p. 83, Sakra Devendra and Brahma Sahapati coverd him with a heavenly garment made of 
Benares cloth ( divyakdsikavastra ). This last version, the most common in the literature, is adopted here 
by the Traite. 

333 Although the Bodhisattva came from his mother’s womb completely clean, he underwent the 
traditional bathing ceremony of the newborn. But as Foucher, La Vie du Buddha, p. 49-50, comments, 
the tradition of the bath is very variable: 

1) Two currents of water ( vdridhdra ), one cold, the other warm, fell like rain from heaven to 
bathe the Bodhisattva and his mother: cf. Dlgha, II, p. 15; Majjhima, III, p. 123; Sanskrit Mahavadana, p. 
91; Nieanakatha in Jataka, I, p. 53,1. 5-7; Mahavastu, I, p. 222,1. 12; II, p. 24,1. 20. 

2) Two currents of water (vdridhdra), arising from the earth, filled two pools (udapdna) to 
bathe the infant, like a golden statue: cf. Mahavastu, I, p. 220,1. 19-221,1. 2; II, p. 23,1. 4-7. 

3) The nagarajas Nanda and Upananda, appearing half-way from the sky, created two currents 
of water ( vdridhdra ), cold and warm, and bathed the Bodhisattva. Sakra, Brahma, the Lokapalas and 
many other devaputras bathed the Bodhisattva with all kinds of scented water: cf.. Lalita, p. 83,1. 21-84, 
1. 3. 

4) Remaining in the sky, Brahma and Sakra bathed the aleader par excellence with pure scented 
water. Also the naga kings ( uragardja ) remaining in the sky made two currents of water flow, cold and 
warm. A hundred thousand gods bathed the Leader par excellence with scented water: cf. Lalita, p. 93,1. 
1-5. 

5) The nagarajas bathed the Bodhisattva with two kinds of scented water, one cold, the other 
warm. In front of his mother there arose a large pool for her to wash in: cf. Miilasarv. Vin, T 1450,k. 2, 
p. 108a20-23. 

Folklore and carved monuments reflect the uncertainties of the literary tradition. 
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At the moment of his birth, the earth trembled in six ways (sadvikaram akampatd). The Bodhisattva took 
seven steps ( sapta padani vikramate ) calmly like the king of the elephants and, having regarded the four 
directions ( caturdisam vilokya), he uttered the lion’s roar (simhanadam anadat) and proclaimed: I will have 
no further rebirths ( iyam mepascima jatih) and I will save all beings.334 

3. Physical marks and superhuman power 


The recluse A-sseu-t ’o 


(Asitap35 examined him and said to king Tsing-fan (Suddhodana): 


“In the garden of Lumbim, the place where the two nagas bathed the divine child is shown side- 
by-side with the twin springs that no less miraculously appeared to furnish water for his bath.” (A. 
Foucher): cf. Si yu ki, T 2087, k. 6, p. 902a28-902b5. 

The carved monuments may be divided into two groups. In the first, the Bodhisattva is bathed, 
or more precisely, sprinkled by Brahma and Sakra: this is the case at Gandhara (Foucher, Agb., p. 309, 
fig. 156 = Ingholt, fig. 16 = Marshall, fig. 58) and at Swat (Tucci, II trono di diamante , Bari, 1967, fig. 
80-81). In the second group, he is escorted by two nagas or sprinkled by them: this is the case at Mathura 
(Vogel, pi. 51a, right; pi 52b) and on the steles at Benares (Foucher, Agb., p. 413, fig. 209a, left). 

We may ask why here the Traite replaces the two traditional nagas, Nanda and Upananda, by 
two of their fellows, Anavatapta and Sagara. This may be because at thetime of the birth of the Buddha, 
the first two were not yet converted and still had to be tamed by Maudgalyayana (see below, k. 32, p. 
300a29 seq.; k. 100, p. 752bl2. However, it is doubtful that such a care for verisimilitude bothered the 
ancient exegetists. Identical in their behavior, the nagarajas were practically interchangeable and it was 
permissible to choose freely from the list of the eight most important of them: Nanda, Upananda, Sagara, 
Vasukin, Taksaka, Manasvin, Anavatapta, Utpalaka (cf. Saddharmapund., p. 4,1. 11-12). 

334 p or the seven steps of the Bodhisattva, see above, p. 6F and note. 

335 According to the Pali sources, Asita, the old teacher and titular chaplain to king Suddhodana, 
became a recluse and was living in retreat close to the royal palace, which did not prevent him from 
going to the Himalayan peaks and even to the Caturmaharajikadeva heaven. In the Sanskrit sources, he 
was a native of Daksinapatha, the son of the Brahmin Ujjayinl and spent his leisure time between Mount 
Vindhya and Mount Kailasa, a chain of the Himalayas. However it may be, the hermit enjoyed extensive 
powers that allowed him to foretell the future. Hearing from the Trayastrimsa gods that Suddhodana had 
just had a son, he hastened to the royal palace to examine the newborn. Earlier, the experts in signs had 
already discovered that two paths only were open to the little Siddhartha: he would be a cakravartin king 
or a full Buddha. Having carefully studied the 32 physical marks and the 80 minor marks of the child, 
Asita declared that without a doubt Siddhartha would become Buddha some day. However, Asita was 
not present at this fortunate event for his death was near and he was destined to be reborn in arupyadhatu. 
And so, having rejoiced, Asita burst into tears. He was, however, consoled at the thought that his 
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1) On the soles of his feet are [two] wheels with a thousand spokes ( adhas tasya pddayos cah-e jdte 
sahasrdre ); his toes are joined by a web ( jdldvanaddhdnguli ); he will be able to be firmly established in the 
Dharma ( dharme supratistitah) and nobody can shake him or destroy him. 

2) His hands are marked with the srivatsa (srivatsa laksitapani) and adorned with a web (j alalamkrta): with 
these hands he will be able to reassure beings and prevent them from being fearful.336 

Continuing his examination, [Asita also noted the following marks];337 

3) On his head there is a fleshy bone (usmsasiraskata) like the top of a mountain of blue pearls; rays of 
blue light radiate on all sides from it.^38 

4) On his head there is the mark of the cranium, the height of which cannot be seen 
(i anavalokitamurdhatd),39 among gods and men, nobody will be able to surpass him. 


nephew, Nalaka or Naradatta, according to the sources, would one day benefit from the presence and 
teachings of the Buddha. 

Later, the Traite (k. 29, p. 274b4; k. 40, p. 350al2-13) will return to this recluse, famed in 
Buddhist literature and art: 

Pali sources: Suttanipata, p. 131-139: Commentary on the Suttanipata, II, p. 483-501; 
Nidanakatha in Jataka, I, p. 54-55. 

Sanskrit sources: Mahavastu, II, p. 30-45; Buddhacarita, I, verses 49-81; Lalitavistara, p. 101- 

112 . 

Chinese sources: Sieou hing pen k’l king, T 184, k. 1, p. 464a28; Ying pen k’iking, T 185, k. 1, 
p. 474a4-5; Lalitavistara, T 186, k. 2, p. 495b6; Abhiniskramanasutra, T 188, p. 618a27; Yin kouo king, 

T 189, k. 2, p. 636al8-19; Fo pen hing tasi king, T 190. k. 9, p. 693b23; k. 10, p. 697a6, p. 700a25; k. 12, 
p. 707b 17-18; k. 14, p. 720cl9; k. 15, p. 722cl4, 723cl4; k. 17, p. 734cl7; Fo pen hing king, T 103, k. 1, 
p.60bl9; Tchong pen k’i king, T 196, k. 1, p. 155cl6; Mahlsasakavinaya, T 1421, k. 15, p. 106a6; 
Midasarv. Vin., T 1442, k. 17, p. 716a26; T 1443, k. 8, p. 947cl2; T 1450, k. 2, p. 108a26; 109b4; 19 
and 21; k. 3, p. 109c4; 110a7; T 1451, k. 20, p. 298al9 and 21; 298c24; 299b9; 299c4; Chan ken liu, T 
1462, k. 17, p. 791a9. 

Illustrations: Gandhara (Foucher, Agb., p. 313, fig. 160d; p. 315, fig. 161; p. 316, fig. 162; p. 
323, fig, 165a); Swat (Facenna, II, 2, pi. 63, no. 4276; II, 3, pi. 467, no. 922); Nagarjunakonda 
(Longhurst, pi. 20a; pi. 21a on right); Ajanta (Griffiths,pl. 45); Barabudur (Krom, pi. 31). 

336 Here the Traite limits itself to citing the first of the 32 laksanas and the 84 th and last of the 
anuvyanjanas according to the order established by the Pancavimsati, T 223, k. 24, p. 395b28-396b9. 
Above, p. 272-279F, it has commented fully on the 32 laksanas, to which the reader is referred. 

337 j n the lines that follow, the Traite draws attention to twelve of the marks, namely, nine laksanas and 
three anuvyanjanas. 

338 32 nd laksana. 

339 Anavolokitamurdhata ‘Invisible cranial summit’, in Chinese won kien ting siang, in Tibetan, spyi 
gtsug bitar mi mthon ba. This anuvyanjana does not appear in the lists of marks given by the canonical 
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scriptures or the early biographies of the Buddha mentioned above (p. 271 and 272 as note) and seems to 
be an invention of the Mahayana. 

The Sanskrit word anavalokitamurdhatd is attested in the Suvikrantavikramin, p. 114,1. 11 and 
the Bodh. bhiimi, p. 381,1. 2-3. In the editions of the Gandavyuha, p. 65,1. 18, the reading 
avalokitamurdhitd, reproduced in Edgerton, Dictionary, p. 74, is faulty. 

In the Pancavimsati, T 223, k. 24, p. 395c28, anavalokitamurdhatd is the first anuvyanjana ; in 
the Satasahasrika, T 220 (vol. VI), k. 381, p. 968cl8-19, it is the 66 th anuvyanjana. This minor mark 
appears again in numerous Mahayana sutras and sastras: Bimbisararaja, T 41, p. 825b7; Brahmayus, T 
76, p. 884al8; Karunapundarrka, T 157, k. 2, p. 177c4-5; Avatamsaka, T 278, k. 6, p. 432c5; k. 17, p. 
508al3; k. 46, p. 691b5-6; T 279, k. 27, p. 146a7 and 16; k. 62, p. 335c21; Sraddhabaladhanavarara, T 
305, k. 5, p. 955a25-955b25; Che tchou touan kie, T 309, k. 4, p.997b29-997cl; Ratnakuta, T 310, k. 10, 
p.54b9; Tathagataguhya, T 312, k. 8, p. 724al6; Bodhisattvapitaka, T 316, k. 27, p. 85lb 11; 
Amitayurbuddhanusmrti, T 365, p. 344a9; Wou chang yi king, T 669, k. 2, P. 474c24; Upasakaslla, T 
1488, k. 1, p. 10293-6; Upadesa, T 1509, k. 26, 256a9 and 17; king kang sien louen, T 1512, k. 5, p. 

83lb29; k. 9, p. 863a4-5; Yogacaryabhumi, T 1579, k. 49; p. 567a2-3: 568al7-19; Mahayanasamgraha 
and its commentaries, T 1594, k. 3, p. 149cl; T 1597, k. 9, p. 371c29; T 1598, k. 9, p. 437c27-28; 

Comm, on the Houan wou leang cheou by Tche li, T 1751, k. 6, p. 227a7-8. 

We know that the 80 anuvyanjana s are supplementary to the 32 laksanas. In fact, the 
anavalokitamurdhita is a property of the 32 nd laksana of the Buddha, the cranial protuberance {usmsa). 
This is what the Bodh. bhiimi says, p. 381: Tatrosmsasiraskatanavalokitamurdhata 
caikamahapurusalaksanam veditavayam tadvyatirekendnupalambhat “The two make up a single mark 
of the Great Man; there is no difference between them.” 

When the Traite says here that nobody can see the top of the Buddha’s cranium and that nobody 
among gods and men can surpass him, it should be taken literally: the usmsa of the Buddha is invisible 
and nobody can go above it This explains several mysterious episodes in the Buddha’s life: 

When the recluse Asita wanted to examine the new-born Buddha, the baby’s feet turned upside- 
down and placed themselves on the chignon of the recluse ( bodhisattvassa pddd parivattitvd tdpasassa 
jatdsupatitthajimsu ): cf. Nidanakatha in Jataka, I, p. 54,1. 25-26. 

“When Gautama travels, heavenly gifts, precious parasols and flowers rain down like snow. The 
devas, nagas and flying birds do not dare to fly above him for, among beings of the threefold world, none 
can see the summit [of his cranium]”; cf. Brahmayuhsutra, T 76, p. 884al6-18. 

Satagira and Hemavata who were flying to an assembly of yaksas were stopped in full flight and 
forced to land because, if they had continued on their route, they would have passed above the Buddha: 
cf. Comm, on the Suttanipata, I, p. 221-223; Comm, on the Udana, p. 64. 

Near Rajagrha, at Yastivana ‘Perch Forest’: “Once a Brahmin, having heard that the Buddha’s 
body was sixteen feet high, persisted in doubting and did not believe it. He wanted to measure the 
Buddha with a bamboo rod sixteen feet long, but the Buddha’s body constantly rose above the top of the 
rod and surpassed sixteen feet. He continued growing so that the Brahmin, quite unable to reach the true 
height, threw away his stick and went away. As a result of this event, the bamboo stick remained planted 
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5) A tuft of white hair grows between his eyebrows ( urna casya bhruvor madhye jata) the white brilliance 
of which surpasses that of crystal ( sphotika ).340 

6) He has clear eyes (visuddhanetra), wide eyes ( visalanetra ), the color of which is deep blue 
(. abhimlanetra ).^4' 

7) His nose is high ( tungandsa ), fine ( sucindsa ) and pleasing.342 

8) His mouth has forty teeth ( catvdrimsaddanta ), white ( susukla ), pure, sharp and wondrous.3 43 

9) His four canine teeth are very white ( sukladamstra ) and very shiny.344 

10) His upper and lower lips ( astha ) are equal (senna). neither too big nor too small, neither too long nor 

too short.^45 

11) His tongue is thin and long ( tanuprabhutajihva); it is soft ( mrdu ), red ( lohitavarna ), like a heavenly 
lotus ( divyapadma ).346 

12) His brahmic voice ( brahmasvara ) is deep (gambhfra) and carries afar; those who hear him rejoice and 
are never tired of listening.347 


in the ground and took root there.” This anecdote is told by Hiuan-tsang in the Si-yu-ki, T 2087, k. 9, p. 
920a7-12, and is represented on the bas-reliefsat agndhara (Foucher, Agb. p. 505, pi. 251b; p. 522, pi. 
256c) but has left no trace in the texts. However, a canonical passage should be noted where the Teacher 
forbade everyone except himself to measure a pudgala : Mdpuggalesu pamdnikd ahuvatthu ... yovd 
pan ’assa madiso. “Do not be one of those who measure men, for the person who takes the measure of 
men wounds himself. It is I who am able to take the measure of men, or someone like me.” (Anguttara, 
III, p. 350, 351; V, p. 140, 143; Tsa a han, T 99, k. 35, p. 258a23-25; 258c7-8; Suramgamasamddhi, p. 
208; Siksasamuccaya, p. 92). 

Like all the laksanas and anuvyanjana^, the anavalokitamurdhata is the fruit of immense merit 
accumulated over innumerable kalpas: “When he was Bodhisattva, the Buddha venerated the teachers, 
the ancient ones, the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, for innumerable lifetimes; he prostrated [at their feet] 
with the top of his head, destroying all pride in himself: this is why he has obtained the mark of the 
invisible top of the cranium” (Upasakasila, T 1488, k. 1, p.l039b3-6). Same explanation in King kang 
sien louen, T 1512, k. 5, p. 831b29; k. 9, p. 863a4-5. 

For other comments, see H. Durt, Note sur Vorigine de I'Anavalokitamurdhatd, Indian and 
Buddhist Studies, XVI, p. 1967, p. 443-450. 

340 31 st laksana according to the list of the Prajnaparamita. 

341 29 th laksana. 

T.A1 ->nd 

2 anuvyanjana. 

343 22 nd laksana. 

344 24 th laksana. 

345 29 th anuvyanjana. 

346 27 th laksana. 
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13) The color of his body ( kayavarna ) is marvelous, more beautiful than the gold of the Jambu river 
(jambunadakancana). 3 4 8 

14) A halo one arm-span in width (read tchang kouang = vydmaprabha ) surrounds his body, of varied 
colors, incomparable in beauty.349 

Endowed with these thirty-two marks, this man will, before long, leave home (pravrajita ), will attain 
omniscience (sarvajnana) and will become Buddha. 

This is how the physical qualities ( kdyaguna ) of the Buddha should be [220a] recollected. 

Moreover, the qualities (guna ) and the physical strength ( kdyabala ) of the body of the Buddha surpasses 
ten myriads of white gandhahastins: 3 50 this is physical power inherited from his parents. His supernatural 
powers (abhijnd), his qualities and his strength are immense and limitless. The body of the Buddha is 
adorned with the thirty-two marks ( dvatrimsallaksana ) and the eighty minor marks ( asTtyanuvyanjanani ); 
inwardly he has the innumerable attributes and qualities of the Buddhas: this is why one does not tire of 
seeing him. Those who see the Buddha’s body forget about the five worldly objects of enjoyment 
( pancakdmaguna ) and never think of them again. One’s happiness is complete on seeing the Buddha’s 
body; one never tires of seeing it.351 

These are the qualities of the Buddha’s body under which one should recollect him. 

4. The five pure aggregates (anasravaskandha)352 


[7. Sflaskandha]. - Furthermore, in the Buddha, maintenance of morality {sila) is perfect ( sampanna ) and 
complete (parishuddha). From the first production of the mind of Bodhi (prathamacittotpdda), he practices 
morality and accumulates it without measure. Endowed with the mind of compassion ( karundcitta ), he does 
not seek the fruit of retribution (vipd kapha la). He does not lean toward the Bodhi of the sravakas or of the 
pratyekabuddhas. He is without fetters ( samyojana ). He maintains discipline from birth to birth only for the 
purification of his own mind ( svacittaparisodhana ) and so as not to harm beings. Thus, when he obtains the 
Bodhi of the Buddhas, his morality is perfected. 


347 2 g th laksana. 

348 qQth i a fc a n a 

349 iQksQnQ- see above p. 277F, 453-456F. 

350 The Buddha has the physical strength of Narayana, equal to myriads of white elephants in rut. See 
Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 36, p. 749b23-749cl3; Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 30, p. 155a-b; k. 83,p. 428c20; k. 
191, p. 957a26; Kosa, VII, p. 72-74; Nyayanusaara, T 1562, k. 75, p. 748b; Abhidharmadlpa, p. 388-389. 

351 Thus at the moment of his death, the disciple Vakkali had nothing to blame himself for, but he felt 
one cruel regret; he confessed: “For a long time I wanted to go to the Buddha to contemplate him, but I 
did not have the strength in my body to go to visit him.” (Samyutta, III, p. 120). 

352 For these five andsravaskandha, see references above, p. 1233, n. 3. 
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This is how one should recollect the aggregate of morality ( silaskandha) of the Buddha. 

[2. Samadhiskandha ]. - Furthermore, the aggregate of samadhi ( samadhiskandha ) is perfected in the 
Buddha. 

Question. - We can know that the Buddha is disciplined because his bodily and vocal actions 
(kdyavakkarman) are pure; we can know that he is wise because he explains the Dharma in detail and cuts 
through the doubts ( samsaya ) of beings. But in regard to meditative stabilization (samadhi), it is impossible 
to know if a third person is practicing it, especially if it is a Buddha. 

Answer. - As the great wisdom (mahdprajhd) of the Buddha is perfect (sampanna), it must be concluded 
that his dhyanas and his absorptions ( samdpattis ) are perfected. Similarly, when we see that the lotus 
flowers ( padmapuspa ) are large, we agree that the pool (hrada) must also be large. When we see that the 
light of the lamp ( dipdloka ) is large, we agree that there is also abundant oil ( taila ). And so, since the 
supernatural powers (, abhijha) and the prodigious strength ( pratiharyabala ) of the Buddha are immense and 
incomparable, we know that the power of his dhyanas and his absoiptions is also perfected. When we see 
that an effect (phala) is great, we know that its cause (hetu) is necessarily great. 

Furthermore, in some circumstances, the Buddha himself said to people that his dhyanas and samapattis are 
very deep ( gambhira ). 

[The Miracle of Aduma] - It is said in a sutra that the Buddha was in the land of A-t’eou-mo (Aduma), 
seated in meditation under a tree (nisannah pratisamlayandya). Suddenly there was a heavy rainstorm with 
lightning and thunder. Four cowherds ( gopdlaka ) and two workmen ( kdrsaka )354 were so frightened by the 
noise that they died. A few moments later, calm returned and the Buddha went out to walk ( cahkrame 
cahkramyate). 


353 Meeting the Buddha between Kusinagari and Papa, a minister of the Mallas called Putkasa spoke to 
him about his teacher Arada Kalama and his extraordinary power of concentration: one day when he was 
deep in meditation, Arada did not hear the noise of a caravan of five hundred wagons that passed by 
close to him. The Buddha affirmed that he too possessed a similar power of absorption and gave him as 
proof an incident that had occurred in the village of Aduma (in Pali, Atuma). 

This miracle appears in the various recensions of the Mahaparinirvanasutra: Sanskrit 
Mahaparinirvana, p. 272-276; Mahaparinibbana in the Dlgha, II, p. 131-132; and various Chinese 
translations: T 1, k. 3, p. 19a21; T 5, k. 2, p. 168M3-21; T 6, k. 2, p. 183c23-184a3; T 7, k. 2, p. 198al7- 
198b4 (see E. Waldschmidt, Lebensende des Buddha, p. 155-157, a comparative study of these versions). 
The miracle is also told in Lieou tou tsi king, T 152, k. 7, p. 42c23-29 (tr. Chavannes, Contes, I, p. 281) 
and Miilasarv. Vin., T 1451, K. 37, p. 39 lb3-18. Here is the Sanskrit version of the 
Mahaparinirvanasutra: 

Eko ‘yam Putkasa samaya Adumdydm viharami bhutdgdre. purvahne nivasya patracivaram 
dddyddumdm pinddya ... sphotatydh sadbam. Prasannas ca mepuruso vasTkrtah. 

354 Most other sources say four oxen (balivardaka) and two workmen (kdrsaka). 
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A vaisya, having bowed down to the Buddha’s feet, walked along after him and said: Bhagavat, for a 
moment there was thunder, lightning and four cowherds as well as two workmen were so frightened by this 
noise that they died. Did the Bhagavat not hear the crash? 

The Buddha said: I heard nothing. 

The vaisya: Was the Buddha sleeping at that moment? 

The Buddha said: No, I was not asleep. 

The vaisya: Had you entered into the absorption of non-identification ( asamjnisamdpatti )? 

The Buddha: No, I was conscious {samjny eva sammanah), and I was just in meditative stability. 

The vaisya exclaimed: That is wonderful (dscaryam bata)\ The dhyanas and the samapattis of the Buddha 
are great and profound ( mahdgambhira ). Being in meditation, fully conscious and fully awake ( samjny eva 
samdno jdgram), he did [220b] not hear this great noise! 


In other sutras, the Buddha said to the bhiksus: “The samadhis into which the Buddha enters and comes out 
of, Sariputra and Maudgalyayana do not even know the names of them.”355 How then (£/ w , p Unar vddah) 
would they know their nature? 

See, for example, the samadhi of the King of Samadhi ( samddhirdjasamddhi),6 the samadhi of the 
Lion’s Play ( simhavikriditasamddhi ),357 e tc.: when the Buddha enters them, he makes the universes of the 
ten directions shake in six ways; he emits great rays ( rasmi ) and by emanation he creates innumerable 
Buddhas who fill the ten directions. 

[T 77 e miracle of the multiplication of the Buddhas]}-’^’ - One day Ananda reflected thus: Formerly, under 
the Buddha Jan-teng (Dlpamkara), people were good, had long life (dirghdyusa) and were easily converted. 
Today, under the Buddha Sakyamuni, people are actually bad, have a short life ( alpdyusa ) and are hard to 
convert. Is Sakyamuni going to enter into nirvana without having completed his work as Buddha 
(i buddhakdiya )? 


355 Miilasarv. Vin, Bhaisajyavastu, in Gil git Manuscripts, III, Part I, p. 171,1. 14-19: Api tu ydsdm 
dhydnavimoksasamddhisamdpattmdm IdbhTTathdgatas tdsdm pratyrkabuddhd ndmdni na jdnanti. 
ydsdm pratyekabuddhd labhinas tdsdm bhiksuh Sdriputo ndmdni na jdnite. ydsdm Idblu Sdriputro 
bhiksus tdsdm Maudgalydyano bhiksur ndmdni na jdnite : “The trances, the liberations, the 
concentrations and the absorptions that the Tathagata obtains, the bhiksu Sariputra does not know their 
names. Those that Sariputra obtains, the bhiksu Maudgalyayana does not know their names. 

356 F u iiy described above, p. 433-438F. 

357 See above, p. 472F, 479F, 518F, and below, k. 41, p. 361a9-10. 

358 An event closely analogous to the great miracle at Sravastl which the Traite has already related in 
detail above, p. 531-535F. 
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In the morning, Ananda questioned the Buddha about this. The sun had just risen and, at that very moment, 
the Buddha entered into the samadhi of Daybreak ( suryodayasamadhi ). Just as the rays of the rising sun lit 
up Jambudvlpa, so, from the body of the Buddha and from the pores of his skin ( romakupa ) rays were 
emitted that illumined universes of the ten directions as many as the sands of the Ganges 
(,gangalad fvd lukopama). 

From each of these rays arose lotus flowers with a thousand petals made of the seven jewels 
( saptaratnamaydni sahasrapattrdnipadmdni). On each of these flowers there was a seated Buddha each of 
whom emitted innumerable rays. From each of these rays arose other thousand-petalled lotus flowers made 
of the seven jewels on each of which was a seated Buddha. 

All these Buddhas filled universes in the ten directions as numerous as the sands of the Ganges and 
converted beings. Some preached the Dharma, others were silent, others walked about, still others, by feats 
of magic (rddhipratiharya), shot out water and fire successively. They converted beings of the five 
destinies in the ten directions by these skillful means ( updya ). 

By the power of the Buddha ( bhagavatah prabhdvena ), Ananda saw all these things. Then the Buddha 
withdrew the bases of his magical power (rddhipdddn punar eva pratisamharati sma), emerged from 
meditation and asked Ananda if he had seen and heard these things. Ananda replied: “Thanks to the 
Buddha’s power, I saw and I heard.” 

The Buddha asked him: “Does the Buddha have enough power to be able to finish [quickly] his task as 
Buddha?” 

Ananda answered: “O Bhagavat, suppose that the beings filled universes in the ten directions as numerous 
as the sands of the Ganges and the Buddha lived only one single day, if, [in order to convert them], the 
Buddha used the power [which you have just demonstrated], he could certainly fully accomplish 
completely ( atyantam ) his task as Buddha ( buddhakdiya ).” And Ananda exclaimed: “It is truly wonderful 
(adhbhutam bata ), O Bhagavat! The Buddha’s attributes are immense ( apramdna ) and inconceivable 
( acintya ).” 


This is why we know that the dhyanas and the absorptions of the Buddha are perfected ( sampanna ). 


[J. Prajndskandha], - Furthermore, the wisdom aggregate {prajndskandha ) is perfected ( sampanna ) in the 
Buddha. From the first production of the mind of Bodhi (prathamacittotpdda ) and during incalculable 
periods ( asamkhyeyakalpa ), there is no dharma that he has not practiced. From existence to existence, he 
has accumulated qualities ( guna ). Mindful ( smrtimat) and resolute (dtdpin), he sacrificed his life to find 
wisdom ( prajna), as was the case for the bodhisattva Sci-t’o-po-louen (Sadaprarudita).359 

359 This bodhisattva found a manuscript of the Prajnaparamita at Gandhara in the city of Gandhavatl in 
the middle of a tower where the bodhisattva Dharmodgata had hidden it. It had been written on gold-leaf 
with molten beryl; sealed with seven seals, it was enclosed in a precious casket resting on a bed set with 
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Furthermore, as he has cultivated great compassion ( mahakaruna) and wisdom ( prajna), the Buddha has 
perfected the wisdom aggregate ( prajhdskandha ). Other people do not have this great compassion, and 
even if [220c] they do have wisdom, they do not perfect great compassion. Wanting to save beings and 
seeking all kinds of wisdoms, the Buddha has destroyed even his attachment to the Dharma 
(dharmasahgha) and suppressed the sixty-two kinds of wrong view ( drstigata ). He does not fall into the 
pairs of extremes (dvdv antaityd^ a life attached to the five objects of enjoyment and pleasure 
(pancakdmagunesu kamasukhallikanuyoga ) or a life of personal mortification (atmaklamathanuyoga), 
nihilism ( ucchedadrsti ) or eternalism ( sdsvatadrsti ), existence ( bhava ) or non-existence ( vibhava ), and 
other extremes of this kind. 

Furthermore, the Buddha’s wisdom is peerless ( anuttara ) and his penetration {prativedha ) without equal 
(i asama ), for they are all the result of very deep concentrations ( gambhirasamadhi ) and are not disturbed by 
coarse or subtle emotions ( sthulasuksmaklesa ). He practices well the thirty-two auxiliaries to enlightenment 
( bodhipdksikadhanna ), the four trances ( dhydna ), the four formless absorptions (arupyasamapatti), the 
eight liberations ( vimoksa ), the nine successive absorptions (anupurvaviharasamapatti) and the other 
qualities ( guna ); he possesses the ten strengths (bala), the four fearlessnesses ( vaisaradya ), the four 
unhindered knowledges ( pratisamvid ), and the eighteen special attributes (dvenikadharma ); he has obtained 
the unhindered and inconceivable liberations ( asaktdcintyavimoksa );361 this is why the wisdom aggregate 
of the Buddha is perfected ( sampanna ). 

Furthermore, the Buddha has vanquished the great heretical scholars ( tirthikamahopadesdcdrya ), namely: 


the seven jewels. To pay homage to bodhisattva Dharmodgata, Sadapramdita ‘Eternally Weeping’ 
sacrificed his body several times and, not finding any water to wash the place where he was to meet the 
bodhisattva, “he took a sharp blade, pierced his body everywhere and sprinkled the place with his own 
blood” ( tiksnam sastram grhitva svakayam samantato viddhvd tain prthivTpradesam svarudhirena 
sarvam asihcat). 

The adventures of Sadapramdita are told at length in various recensions of the Prajnaparamita: 

1) Astasahasrika: Sanskrit text, chap. 30 and 31. p. 481-526 (transl. Conze, p. 201-223); Chinese 
versions, T 224, k. 9-10, p. 470c-477b; T 225, k. 6, p. 503c-507c; T 227, k. 10, p. 580a-586b. 

2) Pancavimsati, T 221, k. 20, p. 141b-146b; T 223, k. 27, p. 416a-423c. 

3) Satasahasrika, T 220 (vol. V), k. 498-400, p. 1059a-1073a. 

But the chapters on Sadapramdita and Dharmodgata are not part of the original edition of the 
Prajnaparamita. Actually, the Ratnagunasamcayagatha which makes up the earliest summary of this 
literature does not mention these two bodhisattvas, and the chapters in question show indirect contacts 
with the Mediterranean gnosis of the beginning of our era. See E. Conze, The Composition of the 
Astasahasrika, BSOAS, XIV, 1952, p. 251-262. 

The Traite will comment fully on the two chapters in question (k. 96-100, p. 731a-753c) and 
will often evoke the spirit of Sadapramdita’s sacrifice (k. 30, p. 283a20; k. 34, p. 314al2; k. 49, p. 
412a20, 414c 13. 

360 g ee above, p. 23F and note, 396F, 655F and below, k. 25, p. 246a. 

361 p or these acintyavimoksa of the bodhisattva, see VimalakTrti, p. 250-258. 
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Yeou-leou-p’in-li kia-cho (Urubilvakasyapa),262 
Mo-ho-kia cho, Mahakasyapa,263 

Cho-li-fou (Sariputra), 

Mou-k’ien-Iien (Maudgalyayana),264 

Sa-tcho Ni-k’ien-tseu (Satyaka Nirgranthrputra), 65 

P’o-ts ’o-cheou-lo,366 

Tch ’ang-tchao (Dlrghanakha),267 etc. 


362 The S ame year as his enlightenment, the Buddha went to Urubilva to convert the thousand Jatilas, 
fire worshippers, led by Urubilvakasyapa, a venerable old man aged one hundred and twenty years, and 
his two brothers, Nadi- and Gatakasyapa. To impress these heretics, the Buddha performed no less than 
eighteen miracles, beginning with the taming of a venomous snake. Finally convinced of not having 
attained sainthood ( arhattva ) and that he did not even know the Path, Urubilvakasyapa asked to be 
received into the Buddhist order and his five hundred disciples made the same request. The Buddha 
agreed and the newly converted threw their garments of hide and their religious objects into the river in 
order to put on the Dharma robe. 

Nadi- and Gayakasyapa, further downstream, saw the cast-off garments of their co-religionists 
and fearing that some misfortune had occurred to them, they rushed to find out what had happened. They 
found their friends already shaven and wearing the saffron robes of the disciples of the Buddha. 
Influenced by this example, they too asked to be accepted into the Samgha of monks. 

For these conversions, see Catusparisad, p. 304-315; Pali Vin, I, p. 32-34; MahTsasaka Vin. T 
1421, k. 16, p. 109a27-109b22; Dharmagupta Vin., T 1428, k. 33, p. 796bl-797all: Miilasarv. Vin. T 
1450, k. 7, p. 133b25-134b2; Mahavastu, III, p. 425-432; Nidanakatha in Jataka, I, p. 82; Buddhacarita 
(Tib,), XVI, v. 23-38; Ying pen k’l king, T 185, k. 2, p. 482c2-483a8; Yin kouo king, T 189, k. 4, p. 
649b6- 650a22; Tchong hiu mo ho ti king, T 191, k. 9-10, p. 960b27-962al0; Tchong pen k’l king, T 
196, k. l,p. 151 c4-28. 

For the miracles and the conversion of Umbilva, see the list of sources in E. Waldscmidt, 
Vergleichende Analyse des Catusparisarsutra, Festscrfit Schubring, 1951, p. 106-113, from which the 
preceding references have been taken; an analysis of the illustrated monuments in Foucher, La Vie du 
Bouddha, p. 217-220; a study of the foundations in Bareau, Recherches, p. 253-320. 

263 p or Mahakasyapa, see above, p. 87-103F, 190-196F, 287F and n. 

364 jFe conversion of Sariputra and Maudgalyayana has been told above, p. 621-640F 

365 p or s a tyaka NirgranthTputra, see above, p. 48F and n.; below, k. 25, p. 242c7; k. 26, p. 251cl0. 

366 Perhaps Srenika Vatsagotra, already mentioned, p. 32F note, 46F, 184F. See below, k. 37, p.334b4; 
k.77, p. 602bl3. 

267 Dlrghanakha (or Mahakausthila): see above, p. 46-51F, 184F, 633F, 639F; below, k. 25, 242c7; k. 
26, p. 254bl0. 
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The Buddha vanquished all these great scholars: this is why we know that his wisdom aggregate 
(prajnaskandha ) is perfected (sampanna). 

Furthermore, in the three Baskets ( tripitaka ), the twelve classes of texts ( dvddasdhgabuddhavacana ) and 
the eighty-four thousand articles of the Dharma ( catursftisahasradharmaskandha ), we see how numerous 
were the words of the Buddha ( buddhavacana ): this is why we know that his wisdom also is great. 

Thus, a vaisya, seeing at dawn a place where there had been a lot of rain, said to the people: “Last night, the 
power of the rain-dragon ( varsa-ndga ) was very great.” The people asked him: “How do you know?” He 
answered: “I see that the ground is damp, the mud abundant, the mountain collapsed, the trees knocked 
down and the animals killed; that is how I know that the power of the dragon was great.” 

It is the same for the Buddha: although his profound wisdom is not visible to the eye, it makes the mighty 
rain of the Dharma ( mahddharmavarsam abhivarsati) rain down; he vanquishes the great scholars 
(mahopadesdcdrya) like the kings of the gods Sakra and Brahma: this is why it is possible to know that the 
Buddha’s wisdom is great. 

Furthermore, as the Buddhas have acquired the unhindered liberations ( asaktavimoksa ) over everything, 
their wisdom is unhindered. 

Furthermore, this wisdom of the Buddha is completely pure (parisuddha) and surpasses all ordinary 
analysis ( vicdra ). He does not see any nature in dharmas that is eternal ( nitya ) or non-eternal ( anitya ), finite 
(antavat) or infinite ( anantavat ), mobile ( gamika ) or immobile ( agamika ), existent (sat) or non-existent 
( asat ), impure ( sdsrava ) or pure (anasrava), conditioned (samskrta) or unconditioned (asamskrta), arising 
and perishing ( utpanna-niruddha ) or non-arising non-perishing (anutpanna-aniruddha), empty (sunya ) or 
non-empty ( asunya ). The eternal purity (nityavisuddhitd) of dharmas is immense (apramana), like space 
(dkdsasama)\ This is why his wisdom is unhindered (asakta). 

Those who see arising and cessation (utpddanirodha) [in dharmas] cannot see non-arising and non¬ 
cessation ( anutpdddnirodha) in them; those who see non-arising and non-cessation in dharmas cannot see 
arising and cessation in them. If non-arising and non-cessation are real ( bhuta ), then arising and cessation 
are false ( abhuta ). If arising and cessation are real, non-arising and non-cessation are false. It is the same 
for all analyses of this type ( evamvidhavicara ). As the Buddha has unhindered wisdom ( pratisamvid ) [on 
this subject], we know that his wisdom is perfected. 


[ 4. Vimuktiskandha]. - Furthermore, one recollects the perfection of the deliverance skandha 
(vimuktiskandhasampad) in the Buddha. The Buddha is free from all the disturbing emotions (klesa) and 
their traces ( vdsand). As he has [221a] uprooted them, his deliverance is real (bhuta) and indestructible 
(aksaya). Since he is endowed with omniscience (sarvajhdnasamanvdgata), it is ‘unhindered deliverance’ 
(asaktavimukti). Since he has the eight liberations (vimoksa) and these are profound (ganbhfra) and 
universal (vydpin), it is ‘complete deliverance’ (sampannavimukti). 

Furthermore, since the Buddha has left [the lower stages] of those who are liberated by chance 
(samayavimukta) and those liberated by wisdom ( prajhdvimukta ), he realizes the twofold deliverance 
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(; ubhayabhagavimuti ) perfectly. 3 ^8 As he has these [two] deliverances, it is ‘perfected deliverance 
aggregate’ ( sampannavimuktiskandha). 

Furthermore, the Buddha has obtained deliverance because he has destroyed Mara’s armies ( mdrasend),* 
eliminated the negative emotions ( klesa ), rejected the dhyana systems, and also because he enters into and 
comes out of samadhi supremely and without obstacle. 

Finally, in the path of seeing the truths ( satyadarsanamdrga ), 0 the Bodhisattva attained sixteen profound 

deliverances ( vimukti ): 

(i) [The first vimukti] was a conditioned deliverance ( samskrtavimukti ) associated with duhkhe 
dharmajnana. [Commonly called duhkhe dharmajhanaksanti], 

(ii) [The second vimukti] was an unconditioned deliverance (asamskrtavimukti)^ ' resulting from the 
abandonment ( prahdna ) of the ten fetters ( samyojana ) relating to the suffering [of kamdhatu]. [Commonly 
called duhkhe dharmajnana.] 

And so on up to [the sixteenth Vimukti] called marge ‘nvayajndna. 

Then, in the path of meditation ( bhdvandmdrga ), the Bodhisattva obtained eighteen deliverances: 

(i) [The first vimukti] was a conditioned deliverance (samskrtavimukti) associated either with anvayajndna 
or with dharmajnana. 

(ii) [The second vimukti] was an unconditioned deliverance (asamskrtavimukti) resulting from the 
abandonment of the three fetters to meditation (bhdvandsamyojana) in arapyadhatu. 

And so on up to the eighteenth vimukti where there is a conditioned deliverance associated with the 
destruction of the impurities (dsravaksayajndna) and an unconditioned deliverance resulting from the 


368 Of the six kinds of arhats, five are liberated as a result of chance (samayavimukta): their deliverance 
of mind (cetovimukti) is thus by chance (samayiki) because it depends on circumstance and is cherished 
because it must be guarded constantly: cf. Anguttara, III, p. 173; Kosa, p. 251, 154, 167, 274. 

The saint who is liberated from the obstacle of the disturbing emotions (klesdvarana) by the 
power of wisdom is said to be liberated by wisdom ( prajnavimukta ): cf. Anguttara, IV, p. 452-453; Kosa, 
VI, p. 274, 276, 297; VII, p. 97; VIII, p. 181. 

The saint who, by the power of wisdom, is freed from the obstacle of the disturbing emotions 
(klesdvarana) and who, by the power of concentration (samadhi). is freed from the obstacle which stands 
in the way of the eight liberations (vimoksdvarana), is said to be doubly delivered 
(ubhayatobhdgavimukta): cf. Anguttara,I, p.73; IV, p. 10, 77: Kosa, II, p. 205; VI, p. 273, 276. 

369 Above, p. 341-343F. 

3 An allusion to the enlightenment of Sakyamuni who attained Bodhi in thirty-four moments of mind: 
sixteen of darsanamdrga and eighteen of bhdvanamdrga: see above, p. 130F note, and especially p. 
1036F note. 

33 ' On the difference between conditioned vimukti and unconditioned vimukti, see Kosa, VI, p. 2906. 
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abandonment of all the fetters (, sarvasamyojanaprahana ). These two deliverances together constitute the 
‘perfection of the deliverance aggregate’ ( vimuktiskandhasampad ). 


[5) Vimuktijhanadarsanaskandha). - Furthermore, one recollects the perfection of the aggregate of the 
Buddha called knowledge and seeing deliverance ( vimuktijhanadarsanaskandha ). This aggregate is of two 
types: 

(i) In regard to emancipation from his disturbing emotions, the Buddha puts the knowledge of destruction 
of the impurities (asravaksayajnana ) to work: from his own experience (, adhyatmasaksatkara ) he knows: 
“In me, suffering is completely known, its origin has been abandoned, its destruction has been realized and 
the path [to its destruction] has been practiced” ( duhkham me parijndtam, samudayo me prahino, nirodho 
me sdksdtb'to, mdrgo me bhdvita tfz): 3 72 this is the vimuktijnanadarsanaskandha consisting of the 
knowledge of the destruction of the impurities (dsravaksayajhdna). 

Next, he knows this: “The suffering completely known by me is no longer to be known; [its origin 
abandoned by me is no longer to be realized]; the path [to its destruction] practiced by me is no longer to be 
practiced” ( duhkham me parijndtam na punah parijnatavyam, samudayo me prahino na punah prahdtavyo, 
nirodho me sdksdtkrto na punah saksdtkartavyo, mdrgo me bhdvito na punar bhavitavya iti );373 this is the 
vimuktijnanadarsana consisting of the knowledge that the impurities, once destroyed, will not arise again 
(dsravdnutpddajhdna). 

ii) The Buddha knows that this particular person will find deliverance by entering the concentration of 
emptiness ( sunyatd), another person by entering into the concentration of signlessness (dnimitta), yet 
another into the concentration of wishlessness ( apranihita ). He knows that one individual will be led to 
deliverance without resorting to any skillful means ( updya ). Another will find deliverance after a long time, 
a third after a short time, a fourth in this very moment. One individual will find deliverance if he is 
addressed in subtle words, another in coarse words, yet another in varied conversation ( sambhinnapraldpa ). 
One individual will find deliverance if he sees miracles (rddhibala ), another if the Dharma is preached. The 
person in whom lust predominates ( rdgabahula ) finds deliverance if his desire (rdga) is increased; the one 
in whom hatred predominates ( dvesabahula ) finds deliverance if his hate is increased, as was the case for 
the nagas Nan-to and Ngeou-leou-p ’in-louo (Urubilva).375 


372 Mahavyut., no. 1321-1324; Kosavyakhya, p.600,1. 7-9. Compare the canonical passage on the three 
turnings of the Wheel of the Dharma and on the twelve aspects ( dharmacakram triparivartam 
dvddasdkaram): Vinaya, I, p. 11; Samyutta, V, p. 422, 436; Patisambidha, II, p. 150 seq.; Catusparisad, 
p. 146-148. 

373 Kosavyakhya, p. 600,1. 11-14. 

374 One day the Buddha accompanied by five hundred monks went to the Trayastrimsa gods but, in 
order to do so, he had to fly over the home of the naga king Nandopananda. Fearing that the dust from 
the feet of these shaven monks might fall on his head, the naga wanted to prevent them from passing 
overhead. He wound his coils seven times around Mount Meru in order to hide the Trayastrimsa heaven 
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It is for various reasons of this kind that people find deliverance, as it is 

explained in regard to the Dharma eye ( dharmacaksus ). Knowing and clearly seeing these various 
deliverances is called vimuktijndnadarsanaskandhasampad. [221b] 

Furthermore, one recollects the Buddha who knows all (sarvajnd), who sees all ( sarvadarsin ), his great 
loving-kindness ( mahdmaitri ), his great compassion (mahakarund), his ten powers (bald), his four 


from them. The Buddha entrusted the task of conquering him to MaudgalyaAana. The disciple took the 
form of a royal naga and wound his coils around the body of his adversary fourteen times. Against the 
flames and smoke of Nandopananda, he sent out still stronger flames and smoke. Then taking on his 
human form, he entered the naga’s body which he traversed from top to bottom. When he came out, 
Nandopananda breathed out on him ‘the wind from his nose’, but Maudagalyayana, in the fourth dhyana, 
changed into the suparna bird, the sworn enemy of the dragons and began to chase the naga while giving 
off ‘the suparna breath’. Completely humbled, Nandopananda changed into a young Brahmin and took 
refuge in the Buddha. 

This story is in the Nandopanandandgardjadamanasutra, of which three versions exist: A Pali 
version in Visuddhimagga, ed. Warren, p. 336-337 (transl. Nanamoli, p. 436-438); a Tibetan translation 
entitled Kluhi rgyalpo dgah bo nerdgah hdul bahlmdo, OKC, no. 755 (Tib. Trip., vol, 21, p. 304-3-7); a 
Chinese translation by Tche K’ien, entitled Long wang hiong to king, T 597, p. 131. 

Elsewhere there are frequent allusions to the discomfiture of Nanda: Divyavadana, p. 395; 
Legend of Asoka (T 99, k. 23, p. 168a; T 2042, k. 2, p. 104b 13; T 2043, k. 2, p. 138b9; Tseng yi a han, T 
125, k. 28, p. 703b24;Jataka, V, p. 126. The Traite will return to it later, k. 32, p. 300a29; k. 100, p. 
752bl2. 

■^5 This is the naga of Umbilva on the Nairanjana who occupied the Fire House ( agnydgdra ) of the 
Jatilas. Urubilvakasyapa, the leader of these heretics, had authorized the Buddha to stay there. When the 
Buddha entered, the furious snake spat out smoke and flames; the teacher replied with the same, so much 
so that the building seemed about to burst into flame. During the night, Kasyapa, who watched the stars, 
noticed the fire and wondered if the Buddha had not been burned to ash. But in the meantime, the 
Buddha, in meditation, developed so much light and heat that the naga, completely dazzled, allowed 
himself to be placed peacefully in the Buddha’s begging bowl. The next day Kasyapa, a witness to the 
naga’s submission, sincerely admired the Buddha’s magical powers, not without thinking himself to be 
more saintly than the Buddha. 

Pali sources: Vinaya, I, p. 24-25; Nidanakatha in Jataka, I, p. 82; Manorathapiiram, I, p. 299. 

Sanskrit sources: Catusparisad, p. 238-244; Mahavastu, III, p. 428-429. 

Chinese sources: Mahlsasaka Vin., T 1421, K. 16, p. 108a8-24; Dharmagupt. Vin., T 1428, K. 
32, p. 793bl6-c9: Mulasarv. Vin., T 1450, k. 6, p. 13 Ial2-131bl9; Ting pen k’l king, T 185, k. 2, p. 
480c20-281al8; Yin kouo king, T 189, k. 4, p. 646al3-bl6; Abhiniskramana, T 190, K. 40-41, P. 958a6- 
b7; Tchong penk’I king, T 196, k. 1, p. 150bl-c3. 

Illustrations: Sane! (Marshall-Foucher, p. 210, pi. 51-52); Ganbdhara (Foucher, Agb., I, p. 446- 
453, fig. 223-226; II, p. 343, fig. 461). 
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fearlessnesses ( vaisaradya ) his four unhindered knowledges ( pratisamvid ) his eighteen special attributes 
(avenikadharma ), etc. 

Recollecting the immense and inconceivable qualities ( apramdndcintyaguna ) is what is called ‘recollection 
of the Buddha’ ( buddhanusmrti ). 

This recollection takes place in seven stages ( bhumi ). Sometimes it is impure ( sdsrava ), sometimes it is 
pure ( andsrava ). If it is impure, it entails retribution ( savipdka ); if it is pure, it does not entail retribution 
(i avipdka ). It is associated with three indriyas ( indriyatrayasamprayukta ), namely, the indriyas of happiness 
( sukha ), satisfaction ( saumanasya ) and indifference ( upeksd 

It is acquired by effort {prdyogika ) or by retribution ( vaipdkika ). That of the present universe is acquired by 
effort, e.g., when one practices the concentration of recollection of the Buddha ( buddhdnusmrtisamddhi ). 
That of the buddhafield of the Buddha Wou-leang-cheou (Amitayus) is acquired by retribution; the people 
who are born there spontaneously (svarasena) recollect the Buddha.7 77 

All this is fully explained in the Abhidharma. 


II. RECOLLECTION OE THE DHARMA 


Recollection of the dharma ( dharmanusmrti ). - The Buddha said: “The yogin should recollect the Dharma, 
skillfully presented, obtaining its retribution in the present lifetime ( sdmdrstika ) without fear of burning 


77b These three indriyas ‘sovereign organs’ in fact make up the members ( ahga ) of dhyana: see above, 
p. 1237F, n. 3; Kosa, VIII, p. 147. 

777 The inhabitants of SukkhavatT, the buddhafield of Buddha Amitayus, spontaneously and effortlessly 
recollect the Buddha, because it is precisely by the practice of anusmrti that they are reborn in Sukhavatl. 
See Amitayurbuddhanusmrtisutra, T 365, p. 344c 13-17: “There are three kinds ofbeings who will reborn 
in Sukhavatl. Who are these three? 1) Beings with loving-kindness of mind ( maitricitta ), who do not kill 
and are endowed with morality (sila); 2) those who study and recite the Vaipulyasutra; 3) those who 
practice the six recollections (sadanusmrti). If in applying these merits ( punyaparindmana ) they express 
the wish to be reborn in this buddhafield and they fulfill these qualities ( guna ) in one to seven days, they 
will be reborn in Sukhavatl.” 

Later (k. 29, p. 276al7-22), the Traite will return to this subject: “The bodhisattva always 
practices the buddhdnusmrtisamddhi and, for that reason, wherever he is reborn, he always encounters 
the Buddhas. Thus it is said in the Pan tcheou san mei (Pratyutpannasamadhi, T 318): The bodhisattva 
who enters this samadhi sees the Buddha Amita. This Buddha is asked: As a result of what action has he 
acquired rebirth in this field? - The Buddha answers: O son of noble family, it is because he has always 
practiced the buddhdnusmrtisamddhi and his mindfulness was infallible that he obtains rebirth in my 
buddhafield.” 
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(; nirjvara ), 378 independent of time ( akalika ), leading to the good place (, aupanayika ), the penetration into 
which is unhindered.” 379 

1. Dharma skillfully presented 


It is skillfully presented because it is not contradictory to the two truths ( satyadvaydvirodhdt ), i.e., the 
conventional truth ( samvrtisatya ) and the absolute truth ( paramdrthasatya ). The wise man ( vijna ) cannot 
refute it and the fool (M/a) cannot criticize it. 

This Dharma is also free of the pairs of extremes ( antadvaya ), i.e., a life attached to the five objects of 
enjoyment and pleasure ( pancakamagunesu kamasukhallikanuyoga ) or a life of personal mortification 
(atmaklamathanuyoga ). 380 

It is free of other pairs of extremes: eternalism ( sdsvata ) and nihilism ( uccheda ), self (atman ) and non-self 
( anatman ), existence ( bhava ) and non-existence ( abhava ). Because it is not attached to these pairs of 
extremes, the Dharma is said to be ‘skillfully presented’. 

Heretics who boast of their own system ( svadhannotkarsa ) and denigrate the systems of others 
( paradarmapamsaka ) cannot express themselves skillfully. 

2. Dharma, obtaining its retribution in the present lifetime 


The Dharma obtains its retribution in the present existence (samdrstika): as it eliminates the various 
problems of the world caused by lust ( rdga ) as well as the various teachings (upadesa) and arguments 
caused by wrong views ( mithyadrsti ), body (kayo) and mind ( citta ) find happiness in it. Thus the Buddha 
said: 

Observing morality is happiness: 

Body and mind do not burn; 

One sleeps well and, on awakening, one is happy; 

One’s fame extends afar. 381 


378 j n place of tche-nao, read je-nao, as in the following lines. 

379 Here the Traite is taking liberties with the canonical formula cited in the preliminary note to this 
present chapter. 

380 See above, p. 23F, 396F, 655F, 1354F. 

38 1 Udanavarga, VI, 3, p. 149. 
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Moreover, in this Dharma of the Buddha, the linking of causes and conditions ( hetupratyaya prabandha ) 
produces the following fruit: Because of [221c] the purity of his morality ( silavisuddhi ), the yogin has no 
regrets (, kaukrtya ). His mind being without regrets, he produces the joy inherent in the Dharma 
(dharmopasamhitapramodya). By means of the joy of the Dharma, his body and mind have pleasure 
( prasrabdhi ) and happiness ( sukha ). His body and mind having pleasure and happiness, he can concentrate 
his mind. Concentrating his mind, he understands in accordance with the truth ( yathdbhutam prajnandti). 
Understanding in accordance with the truth, he finds disgust ( nirveda ). Finding disgust, he becomes 
detached from desire ( virajyate ). Detached from desire, he obtains deliverance (vimukti), he obtains the 
fruit of retribution ( vipdkaphala ) of deliverance, he obtains nirvana. 382 

As for the heretics ( tfrthika ), their Dharma is void ( sunya ), painful (, duskaracarin ) and without result. 

[Story of Jambuka], - Thus the arhat Yen-fou (Jambuka) said the following when he acquired bodhi: 
Formerly I was a heretic 
For fifty-five years; 

I ate only dried cow-dung 
And I slept on thorns. 

Having endured such cruel tortures, I gained nothing from them, not like today when, having seen the 
Buddha and having heard the Dharma, I have left home ( pravrajita ) and, in three days, having done what 
had to be done ( krtakrtya ), I have become arhat. 383 


382 ph rases borrowed from the stock of navapramodyapurvaka dharmah: Mahavyuty., no. 1586-1595: 
Pritimuditasyapntir jdyate, pritimanasah kdyah ... vimukto ‘smiti jnanadarsanam bhavati. 

Samyutta, IV, p. 79; II, p. 95: Pamuditassapiti jdyati, pftimanassa kayo ... vimuccati, 
vimuttasmim vimuttamhiti ndnam hoti. 

383 Theragatha, p. 34, v. 283-286: Pancapanndsa vassdni rajojallam adhdrayim /... tisso vijjd 
anuppatta, katam buddhassa sdsanan ti // 

Transl.- “For fifty-five years I covered myself with dust and dirt, eating only one meal per 
month, and I tore out my hair and beard. 

I stood on one foot and refused to sit down; I ate dry dung and accepted no invitations. 

Having followed this path that leads to the bad destinies for so long, borne along by the stream, 
I took refuge in the Buddha. 

Wonder at this refuge! Admire the excellence of the Dharma! I have obtained the three 
knowledges and have carried out the Buddha’s command.” 

For more details, see Comm, on the Theragatha, I, p. 386 seq. (tr. Rhys Davids, Brethren, p. 
179-180) and Comm, on the Dhammapada, II, p. 52-63 (tr. Burlingame, II, p. 130-137): 

At the time of the Buddha Kasyapa, Jambuka as an elder lived with a lay devotee. A wandering 
monk, in the course of his alms-round, came to the layman and was welcomed there. In a fit of jealousy, 
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This is why we know that the Dharma of the Buddha ‘obtains its fruit in the present lifetime’. 

Question. - If the Dharma of the Buddha obtains its fruit in the present lifetime, how is it that, among the 
disciples of the Buddha, some derive nothing from it? 

Answer. - The yogin who knows the words of the Buddha and applies them constantly cannot fail to 
receive his reward ( vipdka ). In the same way, the sick person ( glana ) who follows the orders of a good 
physician ( vaidya ) and takes all the medicine (pratipaksa) cannot fail to be cured. 

On the other hand, if the yogin does not conform to the Buddha’s instructions and does not apply them 
constantly, his immorality ( dauhsilya ) and his distractions ( cittaviksepa ) will cause him to obtain nothing. 
But it is false that the Dharma is not good. 

Moreover, if those who have not attained bodhi do not arrive at nirvana in the present lifetime, in the future 
lifetime they will, nonetheless, have wealth and happiness and, little by little ( kramasas), they will attain 
nirvana. Finally, their efforts will not be in vain. Thus the Buddha said: “Those who have gone forth from 
home ( pravrajita ) in view of nirvana will all reach nirvana, some slowly ( mandam ) and other quickly 
( sighram ). 384 Thus the Dharma ‘obtains its fruit in the present existence’ ( samdrstika ). 

3. Dharma without torment of burning 

The Dharma is without the torment of burning ( nirjvara ). These sufferings of burning are of two kinds: 
torments of the body ( kdyopdydsa ) and torments of the mind ( cittopdyasa ). The torments of the body are 
fetters, prison, beatings, being put to death, etc. The torments of the mind are sadness ( daurmanasya ), fear 


Jambuka insulted the visitor and declared that for his part he would never accept anything from lay 
people and rather preferred to eat dung, tear out his hair, go naked and sleep on the ground. 

At the time of Buddha Sakyamuni, Jambuka took birth in a wealthy family of Rajagrha, As a 
child, he refused all normal food and ate his own excrement; when he was grown, he went quite naked 
and slept on the ground. His parents put him in the hands of the Ajivikas, naked ascetics, who accepted 
him into their order. But Jambuka refused to follow his colleagues on their alms-rounds. When they were 
far away, he went into the public latrines to eat excrement. When he felt someone watching him, he 
stood on one foot and turned his open mouth into the wind. Among those who questioned him, he passed 
as a great ascetic, an eater of wind, refusing all food. Once a month, however, he accepted putting on his 
tongue a bit of butter and honey on the end of a piece of kusa grass: such condescension, he said, would 
assure the spectators eternal salvation. He lived thus for fifty-five years. One day the Buddha came to 
stay in a near-by cave and Jambuka noticed that, during the night, the four kings of the gods, Sakra and 
Brahma came to serve the Teacher. To his astonishment, the Buddha explained that he was superior to 
these great deities. Jambuka converted and attained arhathood. 

This story should be compared to the Jambalavadana contained in the Avadanasatsks, I, p. 279- 
288 (transl. Feer, p. 190-194) and translated into Chinese as the Siuan tso po yuan king, T 200, k. 5, p. 
227a-228a. 

■^4 Unidentified passage. On the superiority of the monastics’ morality, see above, p. 839-846F. 
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C bhaya ), etc., caused by desire ( rdga ), hatred ( dvesa ), avarice (; matsrya ) or jealousy ( Trsyd). In the Dharma 
of the Buddha, since morality is pure, the body escapes from the torments of fetters, prison, beatings, being 
put to death, etc. Since the mind has eliminated the five objects of enjoyment (pancakdmaguna ), eliminated 
the five obstacles ( pancamvarana ) and obtained true bodhi, it escapes from the torments of desire, hatred, 
avarice, jealousy, doubt ( vicikitsa), etc., and as there are no torments, there is no burning (jvara). 

Moreover, the trances (, dhyana ) and the pure absorptions ( samdpatti ) produce joy and happiness including 
all the physical sensations (kayavedana): this is why all the burning has gone away. Thus, when a man 
tormented by great heat ( gharmdrta) reaches a clear cool pool ( taddga ), the cold revives him and he no 
longer suffers from the heat. 

Moreover, whether they depend on wrong views ( drstyapeksa) or whether they depend on thirst 
(i trsndpeksa ), 385 the disturbing emotions ( klesa ) are called ‘burnings’ {jvara). Since they are absent in the 
Dharma of the Buddha, the latter is called ‘without torment of burning’ ( nirjvara ). 

4. The Dharma is independent of time 


The Dharma is independent of time ( akdlika ). The Dharma of the Buddha acts [222a] independently of 
time and gives its fruit ( phalam daddti) independently of time. Among the heretics ( tirthika ), some rules 
hold when the sun has not risen but do not hold when the sun has risen; some hold when the sun has risen 
but do not hold when the sun has not risen; yet others are valid in the daytime but are not valid at night, and 
finally some hold at night but do not hold in the daytime. In the Dharma of the Buddha, time does not 
intervene: when one has cultivated the noble eightfold Path (drydstdhgikmdrgd), one attains nirvana. Just as 
fire {agni) burns when it finds kindling (; indhana ), so pure wisdom (, andsrava prajnd), as soon as it arises, 
burns all the disturbing emotions {klesa), and that independently of time. 

Question. - But the Buddha spoke of medicine at the proper time {kdlabhaisajya), of clothing at the proper 
time (kdlavasana), of food at the proper time ( kdlabhojana ), 386 and the good roots that are not yet ripe 
(i aparipakvakusalamula) will ripen in a person when they meet up with the favorable time. How can you 
say that [the Dharma] is independent of time {akdlika)! 

Answer. - In these cases, when speaking of time, the Buddha is speaking in accord with worldly usage 
{lokasamvrti) and, in order that his doctrine should last for a long time, he has linked his arguments with 
time. But when one cultivates the Path, one obtains nirvana and its wondrous qualities, the concentrations 
{samddhi) and wisdom (prajnd)-, these do not depend on time. 


385 jhese two kinds of negative emotions are mentioned above, p. 21 IF, 213F. 

386 p or exam pi ei the Buddha authorized the use of five kinds of medicines “at the suitable time if they 
have been accepted at the appropriate time” (anujdndmi bhikkhavepane bhesajjdni kalepariggahetva 
kaleparibhunitum ): cf. Vinaya, I, p.200. Similarly, he carefully distinguished meals at the proper time 
{kdlabhojana) from meals outside the proper time ( vikdlabhojana ): cf. Samyutta, V, p. 470. 
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The rules of the heretics all depend on time; the Dharma of the Buddha demands only that the causes and 
conditions ( hetupratyaya ) be fulfilled. As long as [the three elements of the Path], morality ( sfla ), samadhi 
and wisdom ( prajna) are not perfected ( sampanna ), one does not obtain bodhi. When morality, samadhi 
and wisdom are perfected, the fruit is attained and does not depend on time. 

Moreover, we speak of time when a long time is necessary to obtain the fruit, but once the fruit is obtained, 
there is no further question of time. Thus, when a good dye (ranjana) has penetrated [the cloth], it is fixed; 
it is the same for a person whose mind is pure: as soon as he has heard the Dharma, he is tinged with it and 
he obtains the purity of the Dharma eye (dharmacaksurvisuddhi). Therefore the Dharma is ‘independent of 
time’ ( akdlika ). 

5. Dharma leading to the good place 


The Dharma leads to the good place ( aupanayika ). The thirty-seven pure auxiliaries of Bodhi ( saptatrimsad 
andsrava bodhipdksikadharmdh) lead ( upanayanti ) a person to nirvana. Thus, when one sets sail on the 
Ganges, one necessarily reaches the great ocean. 387 

The outside heretical systems ( anyatirthika ) which the Omniscient One ( sarvajnd) did not preach that are 
full of wrong views ( mithyadrsti ) lead to the bad places or, if they sometimes lead to the heavens ( svarga ), 
one falls back from them and suffers. Not being eternal, these heavens are not ‘the good place’. 

Question. - If the leader (upanetr) does not exist, how ‘to lead’ to the good place? 

Answer. - It is true that the leader does not exist. Only dharmas can lead other dharmas. The pure and good 
abandonment (andsrvakusalaprahana) of the five aggregates of existence (pancaskandha ) - aggregates to 
which is given the power of the name of being ( sattva ) - lead to nirvana in the same way that the wind 
( vdyu ) blows the dust (rajas) or the water (vdri) carries away straw (trna). Even without a leader, there can 
be progress ( gamana ). 

Moreover, in the complex of causes and conditions ( hetupratyayasdmagri ), there is neither agent (kdraka) 
nor leader (upanetr) who exercises control (vasita) over the causes and conditions on which the retribution 
depends. 

6. Dharma of unhindered penetration 


387 Canonical comparison: cf. Samyutta, IV, p. 179: Samuddaninno bhikkhave Gangaya nadiya soto 
samuddapono samuddapabbhdro. 
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The Dharma is of unhindered penetration. Utilizing the seals of the Dharma (dharmamudra) of the 
Buddha, 388 his penetration is unhindered in the same way that the holder of the royal seal ( rdjamudrd ) is 
never delayed or restricted [in his movements]. 


By dharmamudra , the Traite means three fundamental characteristics of things preached by the 
Buddha: Sarvasamskara anityah, sarvadharmd andtmdnah, sdntam nirvdnam, “All formations (i.e., all 
dharmas coming from causes) are impermanent; all dharmas are without self, peaceful is nirvana”: cf. K. 
15, p. 170a2-4 (above, p. 912F); k. 22, p. 222a28-bl; k. 26, p. 253cl3-15; k. 32, p. 297c23-24. As we are 
about to see, such statements are frequent in the canonical texts but, as far as I [Lamotte] know, the 
expression dharmamudra does not appear in the Pali Nikaya. On the other hand, in the Sanskrit 
Samyuktagama translated into Chinese by Gunabhadra (436-443), there is an Aryadharmamudrasutra, T 
99, no. 80, k. 3, p. 20a25-b28. Before that, Dharmaraksa had given a separate translation under the name 
Cheng fa yin king, T 103, p. 500a-b: it was published the 5 th day of the 12 th month of the 4 th yuan-k’ang 
year, i.e., January 7, 295 (cf. Li-tai, T 2034, k. 6, p. 63c22-23). This sutra was authoritative for the 
Sarvastivadins as well as the Madhyamikans: it is cited in the Vibhasa (T 1545, k. 104, p. 541cl0; T 
1546, k. 46, p. 359a23), the Che tchou p’i p’o cha louen (T 1521, k. 1, p. 25al7; k. 10, p. 73b23), the 
Maitreyapariprcchopedesa (T 1525, k. 2, p. 240bl5) and the Satyasiddhisastra (T 1546, k. 6, p. 281c2; k. 
12, p. 332cl5; k. 15, p. 363b23, 365a26). 

Whether it is used in the doctrines of the Lesser or the Greater Vehicle, the term dharmamudra 
appears frequently in the Mahayanasutras: cf. Saddharmapund., p. 28,1. 8, 92,1. 13; Avatamsaka, T 279, 
k. 5, p. 22cl; k. 18, p. 97al7-18; Ratnolkadharani, T 299, k. 2, p. 891a24; Ratnakuta, T 310, k. 6, p. 
35all; k. 6, p. 36al; k. 25, p. 141a; k. 116, p. 656cl2; T 355, k. 1, p. 237a3. 

The phrases used to express the nature of things permit many variations: 

A. TWO STATEMENTS. - Sabbe sahkhdrd aniccd, sabbe dhammd anattd: cf. Samyutta, III, p. 
132,1.26; 133,1. 1 and 31; 134,1.3. 

B. THREE STATEMENTS. - Sabbe sahkhdra aniccd, sabbe sahkhdra dukkhd, sabbe dhammd 
anattd: cf. Anguttara, I, p.286,1. 8, 14 and 20. 

The postcanonical Pali sources call Tilakkhana ‘Three Natures’ impermanence, suffering and 
non-self mentioned in this phrase: cf. Comm, on Jataka, I, p. 48,1. 28; 275,1. 23; III, p. 377,1. 5. 

C. THREE STATEMENTS. - Sarvasamskara anityah, sarvadharmd andtmdnah, sdntam 
nirvdnam : cf. Samyukta, T 99, k. 10, p. 66bl4; 66c7 and 21;Vibhhasa, T 1545, k. 9, p. 45a21; Northern 
Mahaparinirvana, T 374, k. 13, p. 443a2-3. 

D. The same statements, but with the name Sa fa yin ‘Three Dharmamudras’. - Sarvasamskara 
anityah, sarvadharmd andtmanah, sdntam nirvdnam: cf. Mulasarv. Vin., T 1442, k. 9, p. 670c2-3; 
Satyasiddhisastra, T 1646, k. 1, p. 243cl7-18; Lien houa mien king, T 386, k. 2, p. 1077a23-24 and 26- 
27; Mahayanavatara, T 1634, k. 1, p. 38c23. 

As we have seen at the beginning of this note, this is the formula adopted by the Traite. 

E. FOUR STATEMENTS, entitled Sseu fa pen or Sseu fa pen mo ‘Fourfold beginning and end 
of dharmas’ which may be reconstructed in Sanskrit as Dharmapurvdpardnta: Sarvasamskara anityah, 
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Question. - What are the seals of the Buddha’s Dharma? 

Answer. - There are three kinds of seals of the Buddha’s Dharma: i) All conditioned dharmas 
( samskrtadharma ) arising and perishing from moment to moment are impermanent ( anitya ); it) All 
dharmas are without self ( andtman ); [222b] in) Peaceful is nirvana ( sdntam nirvdnam). 

[7. Sarvasamskara unity ah], - The yogin knows that the threefold world ( traidhdtu ) is entirely composed 
of arisings and ceasings governed by causes ( samskrtd utpddanirodhdh). The formations ( samskdra ) that 
previously existed no longer exist; those that exist now will not exist later. These instantaneous arisings and 
cessations ( ksanikd utpddanirodhdh) coming forth like a series ( samtdnasddrsya ) may be seen and 
cognized in the way that one cognizes and sees a series of similar [moments] ( sadrsasamtdna ) in the water 
of a river ( nadijala ), the flame of a lamp ( dipajvdla ) or a storm. This is why people consider them to be a 
living being ( sattva ) and, by a mistake consisting of taking what is impermanent to be permanent ( anitye iti 
viparydsah), people speak about a changeable ( gantr) [entity] lasting forever. 389 That is the seal confirming 
the impermanence of all formations ( samkdrdnityatd). 

[2. Sarvadharma andtmdnah]. - All dharmas are without self. In dharmas there is neither lord ( Fsvara, 
svamiri), nor agent ( kdraka ), knower (jdnaka ), seeing subject (pasyaka ), living object (jfva), or doer of 
actions. All dharmas depend on causes and conditions ( hetupratyaydpeksa ); depending on causes and 
conditions, they are not autonomous ( svatantra ); since they are not autonomous, they are not self, and the 
nature of self is non-existent (atmalaksanam nopalabhyate), as is said in the P’o-wo-p’in 


sarvasamskara duhkhah, sarvasamskara anatmanah, santam nirvanam :: cf. Ekottara, T 125, k. 18, p. 
640bl3-18; k. 36, p. 749a7-ll. 

This formula is evidently faulty for it is not just the samskdras but also all dharmas that are 
andtman. 

F. FOUR STATEMENTS. - Sarvasamskara anitydh, sarvasamskara duhkhah, sarvadharma 
andtmdnah, sdntam nirvdnam (cf. Sutralamkara, p. 149,1. 1-3), or the variant Anitydh sarvasamskdrdh, 
duhkhah sarvasamskdrdh, andtmdnah sarvadharmdh, sdntam nirvdnam (cf. Bodh. bhumi, p. 277,1. 5- 
10 ). 

These four statements are variously named: 

1) Sseu fa pen ‘Fourfold root of dharmas’: cf. Ekottara, T 35, k. 23, p. 668c3-8; 

2) Fourold dharmamudra: cf. Tathagataguhyasutra, T 312, k. 17, p. 741b7-12; 
Bodhisattvapitaka, T 316, k. 7, p. 794c21-24. 

3) Fourfold dhannodddna ‘Summary of dharmas’ (in Chinese, Sseufayeou t’o no): cf. 
Vimalakrrtinirdesa, T 476, k. 6, p. 586cl4; Sutralamkara, p. 17,1. 3; 55,1. 6; 73,1. 22; Bodh. bhumi, p. 
277,1. 5 (T 1579, k. 46, p. 544a6). 

G. FIVE STATEMENTS. - Anitydh sarvasamskdrdh, didikhdh sarvasamskdrdh, sunyah 
sarvadharmam andtmdnah sarvadharmdh, sdntam nirvanam'. cf. Vimalaklrti, p. 165. 

FI. TEN STATEMENTS. - Che fa-yin ‘The ten dharmamudras’: cf. Avatamsaka, T 279, k, 41, 
p. 218a6-15. 

■^9 This is fully explained in Kosa, IX, p. 279-281. 
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(Atmapratisedhaprahrana) ‘Chapter on the refutation of the self. 390 This is the seal of non-self 
( anatmamudra). 


390 Tenth chapter ( prakarana ) of the Catuhsataka ‘The Four Hundreds’ by Aryadeva. As its name 
indicates, this work consisted of 400 stanzas (kdrikd) divided up into 16 chapters of 25 stanzas each. 

The work exists completely only in Tibetan translation: 

1) Bstan bcos b€i brgya pa €es bahi lehur byas pa (Catuhsatakasastrakarika), translated by 
Suksmajana in India and revised by Suryaklrti of the Pa-tshab: cf. Tib. Trip., vol. 95, no. 5246, p. 131-1- 
1 to 139-5-3. 

2) Byan chub sems dpahi hbyor spyod b€i pahi rgya cher hgrelpa 
(BodhisattvayogacaryacatuhsatakatTka), commentary by Candraklrti, also translated by Suksmajana and 
Suryaklrti: cf. Tib. Trip., vol. 98, no. 5266, p. 183-4-4 to end. 

Sanskrit fragments of the work have been found and edited by Haraprasad Sastri in Memoirs of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, III, no. 8, 1914, p. 449514. See also P. Vaidya, Etudes sur Aryadeva et son 
Catuhsataka, 1923, p. 69-167; G. Tucci, La versione cinese del Catuhsaka... confrontata col testa 
sanscrito e la traduzione tibetana, Rivista degli Studi Orientali, X, 1925, p. 521-567; L. de La Vallee 
Poussin, LeNirvana d’apres Aiyadeva, MCB, I, 1931-32, p.130-135; Vidhushekhara Bhattacarya, The 
Catuhsataka of Aiyadeva, Chap. VII, Proceedings and Transactions of the 4 th Oriental Conference, II, 
1926, p. 831-871; The Catuhsataka of Aiyadeva, Sanskrit and Tibetan Texts with copious Extracts from 
the Commentary of Candraldrti, reconstructed and edited, Part II (Visvabharati Series No. 2, 1931). 

The Chinese also translated just the last chapters of the Catuhsataka: 

1) Kouangpo louenpen, T 1570. Translation of karika no. 291-400 made by Hiuan-tsang at Ta 
ts’eu ngen sseu, the 10 th day of the 6 th month of the I st yong-houei year, i.e., July 13, 650 (cf. K’ai-yuan, 
T 2154, k. 8, p. 556b21). 

2) Ta tch ’eng kouang po louen che louen, T 1571. Translation of the same karikas with 
commentary by Dharmapala, begun on the 27 th day of the same year, January 20, 651 (cf. K’ai-yuan, T 
2154, k. 8, p. 556b22). 

The tenth chapter to which the Traite refers here is part of the chapter conserved in the three 
languages. It is dedicated to refutation of the atman and entitled Yogdcdrecatuhsatake 
dtmasuddhyupdyasamdarsanam ndma dasamam prakaranam in the Sanskrit fragments (cf. Vaidya, o.c., 
p. 89), Bdag dgagpa bsgom pa pstan pa (Atmapratisedhabhavanasamdarsana) in the Tibetan versions 
(Tib. Trip., vol. 95, no. 5246, p. 137-1-5; vol. 98, no. 5266, p. 241-2-6), P’o wop’in 
(Atmapratisedhaprakarana) in the Chinese versions (T 1570, k. 1, p. 182cl8; T 1571, k. 2, p. 194a27). It 
is also by the name P’o wo p ’in that the Traite cites it here. 

In the Madh. vrtti on Nagarjuna’s Miilamadhyamakakarika, Candraklrti refers to the 
Catuhsataka by Aryadeva in various ways: Uktam Aiyadevena (p. 16, 199), Uktam Aiyadevapddih (p. 
220, 359, 376), Uktam Satake (p. 173, 351, 372, 378, 396, 505), Satakasdstre (p. 506), Satakasdstre 
cdiyadevapddair (p. 552). All these references have been identified by L. de La Vallee Poussin in his 
edition of the Miilamadhyamakakarika with comm, by Candraklrti, 1903 and foil. This is indeed the 
Catuhsataka. But the fact of having omitted the numeral catuh might lead to confusion because, besides 
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the Catuhsataka ‘Four Hunderds’, Aryadeva also composed a Satakasdstra ‘Treatise in a hundred 
[karikas]’, totally unknown in the Sanskrit and Tibetan traditions but which was authorized in China in 
the school of the Three Treatises. 

This Satakasdstra by Aryadeva, with a commentary by Vasu-bodhisattva, was translated into 
Chinese by Kumarajiva under the title of Po louen: T 1569. The translation was done at Tch’ang-ngan in 
the 6 th hong-che year, i.e., in 404 (cf. Tch’ou, T 2145, k. 2, p. 11 a21; Li-tai, T 2134, K. 8, p. 79a5). The 
work has been fully translated into English by G. Tucci, Pre-Dihndga Buddhist Texts on Logic from 
Chinese Sources (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, vol. 49), 1929, and partially into French by L. de La Vallee 
Poussin, Le Nirvana d’apres Aiyadeva, MCB, I, 1931-2, p. 128-130. Kumarajlva’s translation is 
introduced by a preface T 1569, p. 167c-168a; Tch’ou, T 2145, k. 11, p. 77b-c) by his disciple and 
collaborator Seng-tchao (384-414): “Eight hundred and some years after the Buddha’s nirvana, a great 
monastic scholar named T’i-p ’o (Deva) composed a treatise in a hundred stanzas, the Satakasastra. This 
treatise consisted of twenty chapters ( prakarna ) of five stanzas each. It was commented on by P ’o-seou 
k’ai-che (Vasu, the bodhisattva), a scholar who was the authority of his time: “What he says cannot be 
disputed, what he refutes cannot be re-established.” Kumarajiva, the Indian sramana, translated the last 
ten chapters of this treatise (i.e., stanzas 51-100).” 

It may be noted that the ten chapters of the Satakasdstra translated by Kumarajiva deal with the 
same subject as the eight chapters of the Catuhsastra translated by Fliuan-tsang and often carry the same 
titles. Thus the second chapter of the Satakasastra, entitled P’o chen p ’in (T 1569, k. 1, p. 170cl 1- 
174b21) correspond to the second chapter of the Catuhsataka entitled P’o wo p ’in (T 1570, k. 1, p. 

182c 18-183bl0). But although the subject is the same, the explanation is quite different. 

In citing the P’o wo p ’in, the Trade does not refer to a chapter of the Prajnapamita as I 
[Lamotte] first thought, for no chapter of this name appears in the Tables Comparatives des versions des 
Prajndpdramita prepared by Hikata and added to his edition of the Suvikrantavikramipariprccha. Neither 
does the Trade refer here to a chapter of the Miilamadhyamakakarika (or Madhyamasastra) of 
Nagarjuna, for chapter XVIII which deals with the atman is entitled ‘Examination of the atman’ 

(Atmapanksd in Sanskrit, Bdag brtagpa in Tibetan, Kouan-wo in Chinese). The only chapter that enters 
into consideration here is the Atmapratisedhaprakarana of the Catuhsataka by Aryadeva. 

This citation is of importance because it proves that the first Madhyamika authors (Nagarjuna, 
Aryadeva, Rahulabhadra) were known to the author of the Trade and consequently the latter is later than 
them: 

1) The Mulamadhyamakakdrikds (or Madhyamakasdstrd) of Nagarjuna are, with the 
Prajnaparamita, the main source of inspiration for the Trade. Sometimes the latter cites entire passages 
without referring to it by name (e.g., p.l204F seq.), sometimes it gives the title: Madhyamakasdstra\ cf. 
k. 1, p. 64b 11 (above, p. 69F); k. 19, p. 198a5 (above p. 1142F); k. 25, p. 245c7-8; k. 38, p. 338b29. 

2) We have seen that it refers to Aryadeva’s Catuhsataka by designating it simply with the title 
of a chapter, a strange method of reference but to which it is accustomed. 

3) Above (p. 1060- 1065F), it has reproduced in its entirety Rahulabhadra’s 
Prajndpmaramitdstotra. 
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Nagarjuna, Aryadeva and Rahulabhadra represent the first lineage of Madhyamika scholars. 
Their biographies are legendary and their dates uncertain. Not content with giving us contradictory 
information on them, the sources confuse them with the siddhas of the same name who were present at 
Nalanda several centuries later (see above, Vol, I, p, XIF, notes 8 and 9). 

In the introduction to Vimalakirti, p. 70-71,1 [Lamotte] have tried to interpret the facts given in 
the 5 th century by Kumarajlva, his disciples Seng-tchao and Seng-juoei and his illustrious friend Houei- 
yuan. It seems indeed that the eminent individuals place Nagarjuna between 243 and 300 C.E. 

The Indians, Chinese and Tibetans agree in making Aryadeva the pupil of Nagarjuna. Here it 
will suffice to refer the reader to the note on Aryadeva published in Ceylon Encyclopedia, vol. II, p. 109- 
115. At the beginning of his commentary on the Catuhsataka, Candraklrti (c. 600-650 C.E.) tells us: 
“Aryadeva was born in the island of Simhala (Ceylon) and was the son of the king of the land. After 
having been crown prince, he renounced the world, went to Daksina (Dekkan), became a disciple of 
Nagarjuna and followed his teachings.” 

The Ceylonese chronicles of the DIpavamsa (XXII, v. 41 and 50) and the Mahavamsa (XXXVI, 
v. 29) make mention of a mahathera Deva who lived in Ceylon at the time of the heresy of the 
Vetullavada, i.e., of the Mahayana which spead in the island. Deva attracted the good graces of kings 
Voharikatissa (260-282 C.E.) and Samghatissa (293-297 C.E.). This detail allows us to place Deva in 
Ceylon in the second half of the 3 rd century. 

From Ceylon, Deva, alias Aryadeva, went to southern India and traveled over the entire 
continent. In the 7 th century, Hiuan-tsang found traces of his passage from Smghna near the sources of 
the Ganges (Si-yu-ki, T 2087, k. 4, p. 891b) to Prayaga at the junction of the Yamuna and the Ganges (k. 
5, p. 897b), at Pataliputra (k. 8, p. 912c), at Daksinakosala (k. 10, p. 929a-c) and in the land of Cola (k. 

10, p. 93 lb). The meeting between Aryadeva and Nagarjuna “who was already old and weak” took place 
at Pataliputra, capital of Magadha. The Ceylonese monk embraced the ideas of the old man and became a 
convinced Madhyamikan. His many adventures and his physical traits explain the large number of 
nicknames that serve to designate him: Kanadeva, Nllanetra, Pingalanetra, Pingalacaksus, Karnatipa, etc. 
Among his works that he published, apparently after his teacher’s death in the first years of the 4 th 
century C.E, the Madhyamakasastra (T 1564), commentary on the Miilamadhyamakakarikas of 
Nagaijuna, and the ‘Hundreds’ ( Catuhsataka and Satakasdstra ), polemical works discussed above. 

Rahulabhadra was certainly associated with the Madhyamaka propaganda from the beginning, 
but we do not know where to place him exactly. 

In a series of fourteen stanzas the original Sanskr it of which was found by G. Tucci and 
published in Oriens Extremus, IX, 1962, p. 49-51, Candraklrti summarizes the activity of the early 
Madhyamikans in the following way: 

Spastam Rahilabhadrapddasahito Ndgdrjuno tanmatam 
Deveddpy anugamyamanavacanah kdlam drain distavdn / 
tacchdstrapravivekamiscitadhiyas thirthyas vijitydkhildms 
tacchisyd api sasanam munivarasyadistavantas dram II6/1 
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“In the presence of the Venerable Rahulabhadra, Nagarjuna, whose words were followed also 
by Deva, has explained clearly and fully the mind of this [Buddha]. The disciples of this [Nagarjuna] 
also, having their opinions determined by examination of the treatise by this [Nagarjuna] and having 
vanquished all the heretics, have folly explained the doctrine of the best of Munis, [i.e., the Buddha].” 

The term Rdhulabhadrapddasahita, in Tibetan, Sgra gcan hdzin ni bzan pohi €al sna dan bcas, 
literally means ‘endowed with the feet of Rahulabhadra’, but after a proper name, pdda is a title of 
respect; this is why I [Lamotte] have translated it as in the presence of the ‘Venerable’ Rahulabhadra. 
Nevertheless ,pdda has other meanings than that of ‘feet’, mainly that of ‘verse, line with a 4-strophe’. 
Candrakrrti, by a play of words of which the Indians are so fond, perhaps chose the expression to suggest 
to the minds of his readers the famous ‘strophes’ of which Rahulabhadra was the author, namely the 
twenty strophes of the Prajndpdramitastotra appearing as the heading to the Sanskrit manuscripts of the 
Prajnaparamita (Astasahasrika, ed. R. Mitra; Pancavimsatisah., ed. N. Dutt; Suvikratavikramin, ed. R. 
Hikata) and cited fully by the Traite (p. 1969-1965F). 

In any hypothesis, it seems that to Candrakrrti’s eyes Rahulabhadra was Nagarjuna’s inspiration 
and preceded him in time. 

But the problem is not that simple. Information equally as old in date but coming, it is true, from 
the Chinese, make Rahulabhadra a contemporary of Nagarjuna and a commentator of his works. 

Ki tsang (549-623) of the San louen sect says: “The dharmacarya Rahula was a contemporary of 
Nagarjuna and explained the eight negations” (Tchong kouan louan chou, T 1824, k. 3, p. 40cl6-17. 

Tchan jan (711-782) of the T’ien t’ai sect, mentions four basic works in regard to Nagarjuna: 
“There is the commentary of Pingalanetra called Madhyamakasastra which was translated by Kumarajlva 
of the Heou Ts’in (T 1564). Secondly, the commentary of Asanga called Chouen tchong louen which 
was translated by Bodhimci of the Heou Wei (T 1565): there are only two rolls of it. The others have not 
been published. Thirdly, the commentary of the dharmacarya Rahula, also called Madhyamakasastra; 
Paramartha of the Leang translated it but we have only one chapter on the hetupratyaya. Fourthly, the 
commentary of the bodhisattva Bhaviveka, called Prajnapralpasastra; the Tripitaka master Po p’o 
(Prabhamitra) of the T’ang translated it (T 1566); it is in sixteen rolls” (Tche kouan fou hing tchouan 
hong kiue, T 1912, k. 1, p. 140cl-5). 

Rahulabhadra appears here in appropriate place but it is especially his stotras that made him 
famous. In the words of Mochizuki, Encyclopaedia, p. 1953, E. Kawaguchi has brought from Tibet a 
manuscript of the Saddharmapundarlka with twenty stanzas of homage written by Rahulabhadra in honor 
of this text. Other stanzas attributed to Rahula or Rahulabhadra are also cited by Saramati in his 
Mahayanavatarasastra (T 1634, k. 2, p. 48al5 and 48cl2) and by Asanga in the Chouen tchong louen (T 
1565, k. l,p. 40bl8). 

Like the other famous Madhyamikas, Rahulabhadra was drawn by the Chinese into the cycle of 
the patriarchs where he occupies the 15 th or 16 th place, after Nagarjuna and Kanadeva: cf. Fou fa tsang 
yin yuan tchouan, T 2058, k. 6, p. 319cl4-329al; Fou tsou t’ong ki, T 2035, k. 5, p. 175b2-17; Fou tsou 
tai t’ong tsi, T 2036, k. 4, p. 504c8-505b2). He appears again in the lists of siddhas (cf. G. Tucci, A 
Sanskrit Biography of the Siddhas and some questions connected with Nagarjuna, Jour, and Proc. of the 
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Question. - How is it that only the conditioned dharmas ( samskrtadharma or samskara) are impermanent 
{anitya) whereas ‘all’ dharmas are non-self ( andtman )'.? 

Answer. - Unconditioned dharmas (asamskrtadharma), being without causes ( ahetuka ) or conditions 
(i apratyaya ), do not arise and do not cease. As they do not arise and do not cease, they are not said to be 
impermanent. 

Furthermore, one cannot produce attachment of mind (cittdbhinivesa) or error ( vipaiyasa ) toward 
unconditioned dharmas; this is why they are not said to be impermanent ( anitya ) but they can be said to be 
non-self ( andtman ). People say that the atman is eternal ( nitya ), universally extended ( vydpin ) and endowed 
with knowledge (jnanin); this is why [the sutra] speaks of non-self in regard to ‘all’ dharmas,. 

[5. Santam nirvanam], - Peacefulness is nirvana because the fire of the three poisons ( trivisa ) and the 
threefold degeneration is destroyed in it. This is the seal of peace ( sdntamudrd). 

Question. - Why does the seal of peace apply to only one dharma [namely, nirvana] and not to several? 

Answer. - In the first seal, it is a matter of the five aggregates (pancaskandha ); in the second seal, it is a 
question of all dharmas, qualified as non-self; in the third seal it is a question of the fruit ( phala ) of the first 
two, [namely, nirvana]: it is called the seal of peace. 

[By saying] that all the formations are impermanent ( sarvasamskara anitydh), the five outer objects of 
enjoyment ( bdhyakdmaguna ) considered as belonging to a self (dtmfya ) are destroyed. [By saying] that all 
dharmas are without self ( sarvadharma andtmdnah), the inner self ( adhydtman ) is destroyed. The ‘I’ and 
the ‘mine’ being destroyed, there is santam nirvanam. 

Considering the impermanence of the formations ( samskdrdnityatd ), the yogin experiences disgust 
(nirveda) for the suffering of the world but, while knowing this disgust and this suffering, he remains 
attached to the view of the svamin, the sovereign entity “capable”, he says, ”of having this thought”. - This 
is why there is a second seal of the Dharma (dharmamudra): the yogin knows that all dharmas are without 


Asiatic Soc. of Bengal, XXVI, 1930, p. 138-155). In turn, the Tibetan historians introduce him into the 
Nalanda cycle: Bu-ston (II, p. 123, 135) and make him the teacher of Nagarjuna, whereas Taranatha (p. 
85-86) gives him as student of and successor to Aryadeva. 

It is not impossible that Nagarjuna would have cited him, but death prevented him from 
referring to the works of his close or distant successors such as Aryadeva or Rahulabhadra. The first was 
certainly his disciple and the Sdtakas of which he was the author, while remaining in the lineage of the 
teacher, show a style and concerns that are quite different. 

The Trade, which loosely quotes Nagarjuna’s Mfdamadhyamakdrikds, Aryadeva’s Sataka , and 
Rahulabhadra’s Stotra, is not therefore the work of Nagarjuna but, as has already been suspected by P. 
Demieville, “the work of Sarvastivadin adepts of the Lesser Vehicle converted to the Greater Vehicle of 
the Madhyamika school” (JA, 1951, p. 282). 

Otherwise, if the chronology presented here is correct, if the activity of Nagaruna is placed in 
the middle of the 3 rd century and that of Aryadeva between the end of the 3 rd and the beginning of the 4 th 
centuries, the compilation of the Trade should cover the first decades of the 4 th century of our era 
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self ( sarvadharma anatmanah). Analyzing the five aggregates ( skandha ), the twelve bases of 
consciousness (dyatana), the eighteen elements ( dhdtu ) and the twelve causes ( niddna ) inwardly and 
outwardly ( adhydtmabahirdhd) to look for a svamin, he does not find any. And as the latter does not exist, 
all dharmas are without self and are inactive. - Recognizing this, the yogin stops his futile proliferation 
( prapanca ) and, having no other refuge ( nisraya ), he takes refuge only in cessation ( nirodha ): hence the 
seal of santam nirvanam. 

Question. - In the Mahayana it is said: “Dharmas do not arise, are not destroyed and have but one single 
nature ( ekalaksana ), viz., the absence of nature ( alaksana ).” 391 Why is it said here that all conditioned 
dharmas are impermanent and that that is a seal of the Dharma? Are these two teachings not contradictory 
(virodhaft [222c] 

Answer. - To consider impermanence ( anityatd) is to consider emptiness ( sunyatd). If one considers form 
(rupa) as momentary ( ksanika ) and impermanent ( anitya ), one knows that it is empty ( sunya ). The past 
substance (atitam rupam), being destroyed, it is invisible ( adrsya ) and thus without the nature of substance. 
The future substance ( andgatam rupam), not yet being born, is without activity, without function and 
invisible, thus without the nature of substance. The present substance (pratyutpanna rupam ) also is without 
duration, invisible and non-discernible, thus without the nature of substance. Absence of substance is 
emptiness; emptiness is non-arising and non-cessation. Non-arising ( anutpdda ) and non-cessation 
(i anirodha ), arising ( utpdda) and cessation ( nirodha ) are in reality ( tattvena ) one and the same thing. The 
explanation can be both developed ( vistara ) and summarized ( samksepa ). 

Question. - We accept that past and future substances, being invisible, do not have the nature of substance. 
But present substance is visible as long as it lasts. Why do you say that it does not have the nature of 
substance? 

Answer. - Present substance also does not have any duration (sthiti). As I have said in regard to the four 
smrtyupasthanas (p. 1163F), every dharma, the nature of cessation of which we see after the event (pascdt ), 
must clearly possess this nature of cessation from its birth ( utpdda ) but, as it is subtle ( suksma ), we do not 
recognize it. 

[If the duration of conditioned dharmas were a stable duration, there would never be cessation.] Let us 
suppose there is a man who is wearing sandals (pddukd): if these were new from the very first day, they 
would never wear out; afterwards (pascat ), they would always be new and there would be no ageing. 
Having no ageing, they would be eternal ( nitya ). From the fact of this eternity, there would be no sin 
(dpatti ) and no merit {punya ): 392 and, as there would be no more sin or merit, the usual rules of the 
Buddhist Path ( mdrga ) would be overturned ( viksipta ). 


391 Pancavimsati, p. 164,1. 8-9 (T 223, k. 4, p. 242c2-4; k. 8, p. 278c 1-2): Sarva ete dharma... 
ekalaksana yadutdlaksandh. 

392 Qf Madh. vrtti, p. 324: If action did not exist in itself ( svabhdvata ), it would certainly be eternal 
because existence in itself is not susceptible to modification. Thus action would never be accomplished. 
Action is what necessarily requires the activity of a free agent. But [if you presuppose eternity], it is not 
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Furthermore, since the natures of arising and cessation ( utpddabhahgalaksana ) always go along with the 
formations ( samskara ), there is no period of duration. If there were a period of duration, there would be 
neither arising nor cessation. 

This is why present substance has no duration and, in duration, there is no arising or cessation, for duration 
reduced to a single moment ( ekaksane sthitih) is characteristic of the formations (samskara). 

This is the Dharma ‘of unhindered penetration’. This is how the Dharma is to be recollected. 

7. Other qualities of the Buddhist Dharma 


Furthermore, there are two kinds of Dharma: 393 i) the Buddha’s speech (buddhavacana), namely, the Three 
Baskets ( tripitaka ), the twelve-membered Buddha’s words (dvadasdhgabuddhavacana) and the eighty-four 
thousand articles of the Dharma ( caturasfti dharmaskandhasahasrani ); ii) the meaning of the Dharma 
(i dharmartha ) preached by the Buddha, namely the eightfold noble Path (drydstdngamdrga) with [its three 
elements], discipline (sila), concentration (samddhi), wisdom (prajnd) and the fruit of deliverance 
(vimuktiphala) of nirvana. 

The yogin should first recollect the speech of the Buddha and then recollect the meaning of the Dharma. 

1) Recollecting the speech of the Buddha. - 

The Buddha’s speech is beautiful, marvelous, truthful and of great usefulness. The Buddha’s speech is both 
profound (gambhira) and not very profound; profound because it has in view the true nature 
(bhutalaksana)\ not very profound because it is skillfully formulated. His repetitions are faultless because 
each has its significance. 

The speech of the Buddha rests on four bases and is adorned with four qualities: i) wisdom (prajnd), ii) 
truth (satya), Hi) equanimity (npeksd), iv) cessation (nirodha). 

It is irrefutable because it uses four ways of responding to questions ( prasnavydkarana ): 394 i) responding in 
a categorical way (ekdmsena vydkaranam), ii) responding by distinguishing (vibhajya vydkaranam), iii) 
responding by means of a question (pariprcchdvydkaranam), iv) responding by not answering (sthdpanfya 
vydkaranam). 


explained. Why? Because an eternal entity cannot be accomplished (yasmdt kriyate na hi sdsvatam). 
That which possesses a real existence is ‘eternal’. That which is real eludes accomplishment (karana) 
and consequently does not depend on a cause. Even without having accomplished good or bad action, 
every person would be rewarded. 

393 See above, p. 1074F seq. 

394 See references above, p. 158F, n. 2. 
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The words of the Buddha are either permissions followed by prohibitions, or prohibitions followed by 
permissions, or permissions not followed by prohibitions, or prohibitions not followed by permissions. 
These four methods are in harmony and are not contradictory. 

The speech of the Buddha, which has the [true] nature of things, is free of futile proliferation (prapanca ); 
being expressed rationally, it suppresses any commentary on existence and non-existence. 

The speech of the Buddha is in accord with the absolute ( paramartha ) and, [223a] even when it speaks 
about conventional things ( samvrtidharma ), it is faultless, for it is not in contradiction with the twofold 
truth [absolute truth and conventional truth]. 

The speech of the Buddha aims at the good (hita): to the pure man, it addresses gentle words; to the impure 
man, harsh words. But whether they are gentle or harsh, they are alike without fault ( nirdosa ). 

The speech of the Buddha is in accord with the holy Dharma ( saddharmam anuvartate), but is not attached 
to it ( saddharma ndbhinivisate ). 395 It is the foe of impure laws but experiences no haughtiness toward 
them. It criticizes many things but does not blame anything. It praises the Dharma in multiple ways but 
remains without any support ( apratisthdna ). 396 

There is nothing to be added to and nothing to be removed ( anundnadhika ) from the speech of the Buddha: 
whether it is summarized ( samksipta ) or developed ( vistirna ), it is good at the beginning (ddau kalyana ) 
and good throughout. 

The speech of the Buddha is abundant, but the flavor of the meaning ( artharasa ) is not abated: It attracts 
people’s hearts but does not allow them to get attached ( sariga ); its sublimities are varied but they inspire 
no fear in anyone. It has its extensions everywhere but fools (bald) cannot understand it. 

The speech of the Buddha has different extraordinary ( adbhuta ) effects; it can make men’s hair stand on 
end ( romaharsa ) so that they sweat, become breathless and are terrified; it can also make the gods become 
angry so that their cries fill the ten directions and they shake the earth in six ways. It can make people 
attached to the world forever to leave it and others who are not attached to it, rejoice. 

Wrong-doers who hear the speech of the Buddha become sad and tormented by their wrong-doings; good 
people, mindful ( smrtimat ) and energetic (dtapin), enter the Path. For those who hear it, it is as if they were 
tasting ambrosia (amrtarasa), ‘good at the beginning, good in the middle and good at the end’ (ddau 
kalyana, madhye kalyana, paryavasdne kalyana). 

Furthermore, in the great assemblies, each person wants to hear something, and the Buddha answers him 
with a single sound ( ekasvarena ). 397 Each makes sense out of it and each thinks the Buddha has spoken for 


395 Cf. the Kolopamasutra cited above, p. 64F, n. 1 to which the Trade will return later (k. 31, p. 
290c22, 295b29; k. 85, p. 657a2. 

396 On the Dharma without any support, see VimalakTrti, p. 270-271; Suramgamasamddhi, p. 187-188. 

397 A belief characteristic of Indian Buddhism that has its extension into China. The subject has been 
masterfully explained by P. Demieville in Hobogirin (Butsugo, p. 207-209; Button, p. 215-217). The 
Trade makes only a brief allusion to it here, but will return to it later (k. 30, p. 284a-b). 
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him alone. 398 In the great assemblies, whether the listener is far or near, the sound reaches him with the 
same intensity; it fills the trisdhasramahdsdhasralokadhdtu and reaches innumerable universe in the ten 
directions. The beings who are to be converted ( vaimyasattva ) hear it, those who are not to be converted do 
not hear it. It is as if a thunderbolt ( asani ) struck the earth: the deaf ( badhira ) do not hear it but those who 
hear it understand what it is. 


The Buddha preached the Dharma in various ways (cf. VimalakTrti, p. 109-110) and notably by 
a single sound ( ekasvarena ) or by vocal emission in a single moment ( ekaksancivdguddhdrena ). This 
sound expresses the Dharma in its entirety, reaches all the universes of the ten directions, rejoices the 
minds of all beings and destroys the negative emotions. Each hearer, according to his level and 
capability, understands it and believes that the Buddha preached it for him alone. 

The doctrine of the single sound was already formulated in some sects of the Lesser Vehicle. 
The Vibhajyavadins produced a stanza of praise of the Buddha (tsan fo song ) cited in the Vibhasa (T 
1545, p. 410al6; T 1546, k. 41, 306c24; T 1547, k. 9, p. 482cl6): “The Buddha uses a single sound to 
enunciate the Dharma and then beings, each according to his category, understand it. All say: The 
Bhagavat uses the same language as I do, that is why he enunciates a certain meaning for me alone.” - 
For the Mahasamghikas as well, the Buddha enunciates all dharmas by means of a single sound (cf. 
Bareau, Sectes, p. 58, thesis 4). 

But the Sarvastivadins (Bareau, ibid., p. 145, thesis 54) rejected this doctrine and the Vibhasa (T 
1545, k. 79, p. 410b25) comments that the previously cited stanza does not belong to the Tripitaka and 
gives (p. 410c8-9) a toned-down interpretation of it: “Even though the sounds of the Buddha are 
numerous and varied, they are equally useful, and that is why they are said to be one single sound.” 

The Mahayanasutras enthusiastically adopted the doctrine of one single sound. 

The Prajnaparamita considers the single sound to be a secondary characteristic of the 18 th 
laksana, ‘the brahmic voice’, and places it in its list of anuvyanjanas: cf. Pancavimsati, T 223, k. 24, p. 
396b5; T 220, vol. VI, k. 381, p. 968c26-27; Cheng t’ien wang, T 231, k. 7, p. 723cl; Jen wang jou 
kouo, T 246, k. 2, p. 842c29 

Avatamsaka, T 278, k. 60, p. 787a27; T 279, k. 30, p. 164M8-19; k. 34, p. 182b4-5; k. 52, p. 
275c23-24; k. 73, p. 401 al 1; k. 80, p. 443c28; Dasabhumika, p. 79,1. 27-29; Bhadradarlpranidhana, v. 

30 (= T 293, k. 39, p. 843bll). 

Ratnakuta, T 310, k. 62, p. 361b8-10; K. 100, p. 593bl8; k. 102, p. 573M7-18; 
Bodhisattvapitaka, T 316, k. 16, p. 819a2. In the same collection, Pitaputrasamagama, T 320, k. 3, p. 
928a8-15: “Each one sees the Buddha face-to-face, that is an exclusive quality (avenikaguna) difficult to 
conceive. The pure Dharma is preached by a single sound, sometimes fully, sometimes abbreviated, and 
each one according to his mental aspirations, understands it...; each according to his destiny and his 
category makes sense of it...” 

SukhavatTvuha, T 364, k. 2, p. 3 3 3b 12-21. 

Great Parinirvana, T 374, k. 10, p. 423cl0-14; T 375, k. 9, p. 665a2. 

VimalkakTrti, p. 108-110; 342. 

Allusion to the passage of the Pancavimsati commented on above, p. 525F. 
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These are the various ways of recollecting the speech of the Buddha. 

2) Recollection of the meaning of the Dharma. 

What is the meaning of the Dharma ( dharmdrtha )? It is faith (sraddha), morality ( sfla ), generosity ( tydga ), 
learning ( sruta ), concentration ( samddhi) and wisdom ( prajnd) constituting the Path, all the good dharmas, 
and also the three seals of the Dharma ( dharmamudra ) already discussed above (p. 1368F) in regard to 
penetration (prativedha ): “All conditioned dharmas are impermanent; all dharmas are without self; peaceful 
is nirvana.” This is the meaning of the Buddha’s Dharma. 

These three seals cannot be attacked by any scholar ( upadesdcdiya ) and, no matter how many the tirades, 
no one can transform this nature of things (dharmata), not even if one transforms cold (sita) into heat 
(nsna). 

The nature of things ( dharmata) is irrefutable. And, supposing that one could harm space (dkdsa ), these 
seals of the Dharma cannot be assailed. The saint (diya) who knows this threefold nature of dharmas eludes 
controversial [223b] subjects ( vivddasthana ) that all rest on wrong views ( mithyddrsti ). In the same way, 
the person endowed with sight ( caksusmat ), seeing blind men (, andha ) arguing about various colors, has 
pity on them and smiles but does not argue with them. 

Question. - In the system of the sravakas, the Buddha spoke about four truths, [the four noble Truths]; in 
the Mahayana, there is only one truth, [absence of nature]. Why now speak of three truths, [the three seals 
of the Dharma]? 

Answer. - The Buddha spoke of three realities ( tattva ), the seals of the Dharma ( dharmamudra), but when 
one understands them, they make four, and when one summarizes them, they make one: 

a. Impermanence ( anitya ) is the account of the truth of suffering ( duhkhasatya), the truth of the origin 
( samudayasatya ) and the truth of the Path ( pratipatsatya ). 

b. Non-self (, andtman ) is the account valid for every dharma. 

c. Peace-nirvana (santam nirvanam) is the truth of the cessation of suffering ( nirodhasatya ). 

Furthermore, conditioned dharmas are impermanent because they arise and perish from moment to 
moment. Depending on causes and conditions ( hetupratyaydpeksa ), they have no independence 
(i asvatantra ). Being without autonomy, they are non-self (andtman). Since they are impermanent, non-self 
and without nature ( alaksana ), the mind does not become attached to them. As there is no nature or 
attachment, there is santam nirvanam. Thus, although it is said in the Mahayana that “dharmas do not arise, 
do not perish and have but a single nature, namely, the absence of nature” 399 , this absence of nature 
(alaksana) is precisely Santam nirvanam. It is the object of the concentration recollecting the Dharma 
(dharmanusmrtisamddhi), the object of knowledge ( jndndlambana ) that exhausts all the qualities of the 
bodhisattvas and pratyekabuddhas. 


399 See above, p. 1376F, n. 1. 
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Question. Why does the recollection of the Buddha ( buddhanusmrti ) have as object (alambate ) only the 
qualities of asaiksa present in the Buddha’s body? Why does the concentration of the recollection of the 
Community ( samghdnusmrtisamddhi ) have as object the dharmas of the saiksa and asaiksa present in the 
bodies of the Buddha’s disciples ( buddhasrdvaka )? And why are all the other good pure dharmas 
(, kusalanasravadharma ) the object (alambana ) of the concentration on the recollection of the Dharma 
(dharmdnusmrtisamadhi)! 400 

Answer. - It was Kia-tchen-yen-ni-tseu (Katyayanlputra) who said that, but [we others], the Mahayanists, 
say this: 

i) The object of buddhanusmrtisamadhi is the qualities ( guna ) and magical powers (rddhibala) used by the 
Buddhas of the three times and the ten directions, and all the Buddhas in general during the perod from 
their first production of the mind of bodhi (prathamacittotpdda ) until the disappearance of their holy 
Dharma ( dhannavipralopa ). 

ii) The object of dharmdnusmrtisamadhi is: a. the words of the Buddha ( buddhavacana ); b. the meaning of 
the Dharma ( dharmdrtha ) preached by the Buddha. [The words of the Buddha] form a single metre (pdda ), 
a single stanza ( gdthd) up to the eighty-four thousand articles of the Dharma (catursiti 
dharmaskandhasahasrdni). [The meaning of the Dharma preached by the Buddha] is the good dharmas 
(, kusaladharma ), faith ( sraddhd), morality (sila), generosity ( tydga ), study ( sruta ), concentration ( samadhi ), 
wisdom ( prajnd), etc., up to and including nirvana-without-residue ( nirupddisesanirvdna ). 

Hi) The object of samghdnusmrtisamddhi is the Community of bodhisattvas, pratyekabuddhas and 
sravakas, the Communities and qualities ( guna ) of all the other saints (drya) excluding the Buddha. 401 


III. RECOLLECTION OE THE COMMUNITY 


400 y| lc objector puts forth here the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasika theories on the threefold taking of refuge. 
One takes refuge in the dharmas of the asaiksa or the arhat which constitute a Buddha and not in the 
material body ( rupakdya ) of the Buddha which remains that of a bodhisattva. One takes refuge in all the 
Buddhas and not in one single Buddha. One takes refuge in the dharmas of the saiksa and the asaiksa 
which constitute the Samgha, the latter including among its members non-arhats and arhats. One takes 
refuge in the Dharma, i.e., in pratisamkhyanirodha or nirvana. These theories are explained in Vibhasa. T 
1545, k. 34, p. 177a seq.; Kosa, IV, p. 76-79; Nyayanusara, T 1562, k. 38, p. 555c seq.; Abhidharmadlpa, 
p. 125-127. 

Kosakarika, IV, v. 32 says: Buddhasamghakardn dhanndn asaiksdn ubhaydms ca sah / 
nirvanam caiti saranam yo ydti karanatrayam: 

“He who takes the triple refuge takes refuge in the dharmas of the asaiksa which make up the 
Buddhas, in the dharmas of the two kinds [dharma of the asaiksa and of the saiksa] which make up the 
Samgha, and in nirvana.” 

401 The Buddha does not appear in the recollection of the Samgha because he is recollected separately. 
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Recollection of the Community ( samganusmrti ). - “The Community of disciples of the Buddha 
(,srdvakasamgha ) is completely endowed with the discipline element ( silaskandhasampanna ), is completely 
endowed with the concentration element ( samadhiskandha ), the wisdom element ( prajnaskandha ), the 
deliverance element ( vimuktiskandha ), and the ‘knowledge and vision of deliverance’ element 
( vimuktijndnadarsanaskandha ). 402 It includes the four pairs of individuals ( catvari purusayugani) or the 
eight individuals ( astau purusapudgalah). It is worthy of alms (daksimya), worthy of homage ( pujamya ), 
worthy of veneration ( arcinfya ). It is the supreme field of merit for the world ( anuttaram punyakustram 
lokasya).” 

The yogin should recollect the Community celebrated by the Buddha in these words and meditate on the 
qualities ( guna ) of the sravakasmgha, the pratyekabuddhasamgha and the bodhisattvasamgha making up 
the Holy Community (dryasamgha). 

1. Community endowed with the five pure skandhas 


The perfection of these five elements ( skandlwsampad) has already been discussed above (p. 1349F). 

Question. - These five elements have already been used to praise the Buddha. Why use them again here to 
praise the Community? [223c] 

Answer. - Here the praise of this perfection is about the five pure elements ( cmdsmvaskcmdha ) insofar as 
they are possessed by the disciples. 

The perfection is of two kinds: i) real perfection (bhiitasampad); ii ) nominal perfection ( ndmasampad ). If 
one praises the perfection to be obtained or already obtained by the disciples of the Buddha, 403 this is 
nominal perfection. If one has in mind the perfection of the Buddha, this is real perfection. 

Furthermore, here the praise [of the Community of disciples] is made in order to distinguish it from the 
heretic ( tfrthika ) communities, wandering monks (pravrajita ) and lay people ( grhastha ). 

The communities of heretics and lay people boast of their prosperity, their nobility or their power. The 
communities of wandering monks boast about their wrong views ( mithyddrsti ), their asceticism 
(i duskacarya), their ties ( sanga ), their wisdom ( prajna), their teachings ( upadesa ) and their critics ( vivdda). 
Here, in recollecting the community of monks, speaking about discipline (slid), concentration ( samddhi ) 
and wisdom (prajna) would not be enough. This is why the Buddha himself celebrates all the qualities 
(guna) of the sravakasamgha, its origins (maula), its establishment (dvastha ), the perfection of its discipline 
(sflaskandhasampad) and so on up to the perfection in knowledge and vision of deliverance 
( yimuktijnanadarsanaskandhasampad ). 


402 jhese five anasrvaskandhas are not mentioned in the canonical formulation of the samghanusmrti. 

403 jhe Samgha actually includes both saiksas and asaiksas in its ranks. 
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Based on the discipline element ( silaskandhdsrita ), the Samgha is unshakeable (cicala). - It bends the bow 
of concentration (samadhidhanus). - It lets fly the arrow of wisdom ( prajnesu ). - It destroys the enemies, 
the disturbing emotions ( klesdmitra ) and obtains deliverance ( vimukti ). - It produces knowledge ( jnana ) 
and vision ( darsana ) in regard to this deliverance. 

In the same way, a strong man (balavdn purusah) first makes his feet steady, bends his bow, lets fly the 
arrow and destroys his enemy. He frees himself thus from a twofold fear: he avoids offending the king and 
he escapes from the dangers of battle. Knowing and seeing precisely that his enemies have been destroyed, 
he experiences joy ( muditd). 

This is why we use the five [pure] elements to praise the Community. 

2. Community worthy of offerings, etc. 


The Community is ‘worthy of offerings’ (daksimya) thanks to the perfection of the qualities ( gunasampad) 
represented by these five [pure] elements. 

Just as a rich, noble and powerful person is extolled by the people, so the Community of the disciples of the 
Buddha, who hold the power of discipline (sila), concentration (samadhi), wisdom (prajnd) wealth 
(adhyata ), 404 deliverance (vimukti), knowledge and vision of deliverance (vimuktijnanadarsana), this 
Community, I say, is ‘worthy of offerings’ (daksimya), ‘worthy of homage’ (pujamya), ‘worthy of 
salutation’ (anjalikaramya), ‘worthy of veneration’ (arcamya). 

3. Community, the best field of merit 


The Community is ‘the best field of merit for the world’ (anuttaram punyaksetram lokasya). 

There are two types of patrons ( ddnapati ): the poor (daridra) and the rich (ddhya). The poor ddnapati is 
rewarded for his homage (vandana), his signs of respect (satkdra) and his eagerness (pratyutdgamana ) 
toward the Community. The rich ddnapati is rewarded, not only for his homage, his signs of respect and his 
eagerness toward the Community, but also for his gifts in kind (dmisaddna). This is why he Community is 
‘the best field of merit of the world.” 

Worked, plowed, planted at the proper time, watered and freely irrigated, a good field (suksetra) 
necessarily gives an abundant crop. It is the same for this field of merit, the Community. The plow of 
wisdom ( prajnahala) is used to plow up the roots of the fetters (samyojanamfda); the four immeasurables 
(apramdnacitta) are taken to break it up and soften it; the ddnapati sows the seeds of faith (sraddhd) and of 
generosity (ddna); he waters it with the water of the recollection of generosity (tyagdnusmrti), respect 


404 jhi s mention of wealth is completely misplaced. 
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(satkdra ) and pure mind (visuddhacitta). In the present lifetime (ihajanma) or in the next lifetime 
(parajanamani ), he obtains an immense worldly happiness ( apramdnalaukikasikha ) and obtains the fruits 
of the three Vehicles (ydnatrayaphala). 

[Avadana of Bakkula]. - Thus, at the time of the Buddha Pi-p’o-che (Vipasyin), the bhiksu Po-kiu-lo 
(Bakkula) offered a a-li-ld (harltakl) fruit to the Community. For ninety-one kalpas he enjoyed happiness 
among gods and men. He was never sick. And today, having met the Buddha Sakyamuni, he went forth 
from [224a] home ( pravrajita ), destroyed his impurities (, ksmasrava ) and became arhat. 405 


405 Anavataptagathha, ed. Bechert, p. 144-145; tr. Hofinger, p. 227-229; Fo wou po ti tseu, T 199,p. 
194bl6-cll; Mulasarv. Vin., GilgitMan., Ill, part 1, p. 192-193, and T 1448, k. 17, p. 82c5-28: 
Bandumatyam rajadhyanyam gdndhiko ‘ham ... glanam abhijnanami tdvatkdlikam apy aham. Transl. - 
In the capital of Bandhumatl, I was once the owner of a hardware shop and, at the time of Vipasyin, I 
invited the community of monks. During the Rains, the Community was invited, but nobody asked 
anything of me, except for one monk who begged for a single myrobalan ( harftaki ). For ninety-one 
kalpas, 1 had not a single bad destiny. See how useful was the reward for this gift of medicine! I have 
enjoyed much happiness for having done this small meritorious action. Having given this single 
myrobalan, I rejoiced for a long time in the heavens. Then, by virtue of the residue of my action, I have 
obtained a human birth, and I do not remember having accepted, while I was saiksa, the least offering in 
the kingdom. My life-span [was one hundred and sixty years] during that existence and, in all that time, I 
do not remember having suffered any illness. 

The Traite will return later to this bhiksu: cf. k. 24, p. 238a5; k. 29, p. 27lb 18; k. 38, p. 341c3. 
This is a well-known monk called Bakkula, Vakula and Vdkula in Sanskrit; Bakkula , Bdkula and Vakkula 
in Pali. The name means ‘Two families’ ( dvakkula, dvikkula ): actually, during his last lifetime, Bakkula 
had taken birth in a wealthy family in KausambI, but when his nurse was bathing him in the Yamuna, he 
was swallowed by a fish. The animal was sold to the wife of a merchant in Benares and when she opened 
the fish, she found the baby alive. She wanted to adopt him but the true parents of the child reclaimed 
him. The king cut through the dispute by declaring that the child henceforth belonged to the ‘two 
families’. At the age of eighty, Bakkula met the Buddha, entered into the monastic order and, after seven 
days, attained the state of arhat. He lived for eighty more years, clothed in rags and tatters, declining any 
offering of food and refusing to preach even a stanza of two pddas. The Buddha designated him as the 
foremost of those free of sickness and with few desires. After his death, a stupa was built for him. Later, 
during his well-known pilgrimage of holy places, the emperor Asoka, contrary to his well-known 
generosity, placed a single piece of gold on the funerary monument of the arhat, but the latter had had so 
little desire that the protector spirit of the stupa refused the gold piece. 

The sources on Bakkula are very numerous, and here are the main ones: 

Pali sources. - Majjhima, III, p. 124-128; Anguttara, I, p. 25; Theragatha, p. 29; Apadana, p. 28- 
330; Commentaries on the Majjhima, IV, p. 190-197; on the Anguttara,I, p. 304-310; on the Theragatha, 
p. 87; on the Apadana, p. 481-483; Milinda, p. 215-217. 
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[Avaddna of Kotivimsa ]. - Thus, at the time of the Buddha Vipasyin, the sramana Eul-che-yi (Kotivimsa) 
built a house ( layana ), covered the floor with rugs ( dusya ) and offered it to the Community. For ninety-one 
kalpas he enjoyed happiness among the gods and among men. His feet did not tread on the ground. When 
he was born, on the soles of his feet (pddatala) he had hair two inches long, soft and fine ( romani 
dvyangulani mrdusamsparsdni subhdni). Seeing this, his father rejoiced and gave him twenty koti ounces 
of gold. Kotivimsa saw the Buddha, heard the Dharma and became arhat. Of the disciples, he was foremost 
in exertion (arabdhavTrydndm agryah ). 406 


Sanskrit sources. - Mahakarmavibhanga, p. 75 (where Bakkula is given as the son of 
Dharmayasas, king of Kasmir); Divyavadana, p. 396. 

Chinese sources. - Hien yu king, T 202, k. 5, p. 385b5-386a4; Vibhasa, T 1545, K. 181, p. 
906c-907a; Fen pie kong to louen, T 1507, k. 4, p. 45cl7-46a28; Tchouwei mo kie king, T 1775, k. 3, p. 
359bl0; King liu yi siang, T 2121, k. 37, p. 201al-9 (transl. Chavannes, Contes, III, p. 229-230). 

406 Cf. Anavataptagatha, ed. Bechert, p. 116-127; tr, Hofinger, p. 207-210; Fo wou po ti rseu, T 199, p. 
191c24-192al6; Mlilasarv. Vin., GilgitMan., Ill, part ip. 181-182, and T 1448, k. 19, p. 80al-26; Pali 
Apadana, p. 2898, copied closely from the Sanskrit stanzas (cf. Hofinger, l.c., p. 208 as note): 
Cdturdisasya samdhasya mayaikam layanam krtam ... arhattvam ca maydpraptam sTtiblmto ‘smi 
nirvrtah. 

Transl. - I built a single house for the community in the capitalof Bandhumati, at the time of 
Vipasyin. I spread out scattered carpets over the floor of this house and then, with joyous mind and 
happy spirit, 1 uttered the following vow: May I serve the perfect Buddha and receive ordination! May I 
reach nirvana, supremely peaceful and unageing! By virtue of this merit, I have transmigrated for ninety- 
one kalpas; as god or as man, by the strength of my merit, I was well known. Then, thanks to the residue 
of my action, in the course of my last lifetime I was born at Campa, the only son of a high nobleman. 
When he learned of my birth, my father uttered the following: “I will give this child a fortune of twenty 
kotis.” On the soles of my feet I had hair four inches long, fine, soft to touch, beautiful, like cotton-down. 
For the ninety-one kalpas that passed, I do not remember having set my bare foot on the ground. I have 
served the Leader of the caravan, the perfect supreme Buddha. I have attained arhathood; I am cool and 
at peace. 


The Traite will return three times (k. 26, p. 253b8-9; k. 29, p. 271b20-21; k. 32, p. 301bl3) to 
this sramana Kotivimsa, whose full name was Srona-kotl-vimsa, in Pali Sona-kolivlsa. He came from a 
rich family in Campa, capital of Bengal. Summoned to Rajagrha by king Bimbasara, he met the Buddha 
there and having heard the preaching of the Teacher, he asked for and received ordination as a monk. He 
retreated to the Sltavana to meditate but did not succeed in concentrating himself. Restless and 
tormented, he walked to and for so long and so hard that the especially tender soles of his feet became 
lacerated and bled profusely. The Buddha came to find him and preached the VTnupamovadasutra to 
teach him to moderate his ardor and temper his exertion. On this occasion he authorized Kotivimsa to 
wear furred boots and soon extended this favor to all the bhiksus. This anecdote is told in all the 
Vinayas: Pali Vin, I, p. 179-185 (cf. Anguttara, III, p. 374-379); Mahlsasaka Vin. T 1421, k. 21, p. 
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Since gifts as small [as those of Bakkula and Kotivimsa] produce such great fruits of retribution 
(vipdkaphala), [the Community] is called ‘the best field of merit for the world’. 

4. Community consisting of four pairs and eight classes of individuals 


“In the Community, there are four pairs of individuals (catvari purusayugani) or eight classes of 
individuals ( astdupurusapudgalah ).” 407 


145al3-146bl5; mahasamghika Vin., T 1425, k. 31, p. 481a2- 182al; Dharmagupta Vin., T 1428, k. 38, 
p. 843bl2-145a25; Sarv. Vin., T 1435, k. 25, p. 183al5-b3; Miilasarv. Vin., T 1447, k. 2, p. 1055cl4- 
1056al5; T 1450, k. 16, p. 184b25-187c20. 

The Buddha proclaimed Kotivimsa the foremost of those who practice exertion (Anguttara, I, p. 
24). According to the Si yu ki (T 2087, k. 11, p. 934c-935a), this sramana made a statue of Maitreya in 
sandalwood, worked miracles and conversions in Konkan where Asoka dedicated a stupa to him. 

Srona-koti-vimsa should not be confused with the arhat Srona Kotrkama, in Pali Sona 
Kotikanna, the foremost of the fine orators ( aggam kalyanavakkarananam), disciple of Mahakatyayana 
and apostle of Avanti. 

407 i n contrast to the prthagjana ‘the worldly’, the dryas who have entered onto the Path and who make 
up the holy Community, are arranged into various groups: 

A. TWO GROUPS: the saiksa ‘those who are still in training’ and the asaiksa ‘those who no 
longer train’, i.e., the arhat ‘saints’. 

B. EIGHT GROUPS OF INDIVIDUALS ( astdu purusapudgalah), namely: 

1. Prathamaphalapratipannaka, candidate for the first fruit of the religious life. 

2. Srotadpanna. 

3. Dvitfyaphalapratipannaka, candidate for the second fruit. 

4. Sah-ddgamin. 

5. Trtfyaphalapratipannaka, candidate for the third fruit. 

6. Andgamin. 

7. Arhattvaphalapratipannaka , candidate for the fruit of arhat. 

8. Arhat. 

C. FOUR PAIRS OF INDIVIDUALS ( catvari purusayugani) formed by the eight preceding 
groups taken in pairs. 

D. TWENTY-SEVEN INDIVIDUALS, made up of eighteen types of saiksa ( astddasa saiksdh) 
and nine types of asaiksa ( navdsaiksdh). 

The eighteen types of saiksa are: 

1. Prathamaphalapratipanna, candidate for the first fruit. 

2. Srotadpanna. 

3. Dvitfyaphalapratipanna, candidate for the second fruit. 
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4. Sakrdagamin. 

5. Tritfyaphalapratipanna. 

6. Anagamin. 

7. Arhattvaphalapratipanna, candidate for the fruit of arhat. 

8. Sraddhdnusarin, pursuing [the truth] because of faith. 

9. Dharmanusarin, pursuing [the truth] by means of dharmas, i.e., the twelve-membered 
Scripture. 

10. Sraddhadhimukta, convinced by faith. 

11. Drstiprapta , in possession of the speculative view. 

12. Kulamkula (Pali: kolankola), passing from family to family [among gods and men and 
attaining nirvana after two or three rebirths]. 

13. EkavTcika (in Pali ekabijin ; in Chinese yi tchong for Kuarajfva, yi kien for Hiuan-tsang), 
separated from nirvana [by one rebirth]. 

14. Antaraparinirvayin, [anagamin obtaining] nirvana in the intermediate existence. 

15. Upapadyaprinirvdyin, [anagamin obtaining] nirvana as soon as he is reborn. 

16. Sabhisamskaraparinirvayin, [anagamin obtaining] nirvana with effort. 

17. Anabhisamskaraparinirvayin, [anagamin obtaining] nirvana effortlessly. 

18. Urdhvasrotas, [anagamin] with upward movement. [Not obtaining nirvana in the place 
where he is reborn on leaving Kamadhatu, but moving upward to the Akanistha or in Bhavagra]. 

The nine kinds of asaiksa are: 

19. Parihdnadharman, [arhat] likely to fall 

20. Cetanddharman, [arhat] likely to end his existence 

21. Anuraksanadharman, [arhat] likely to keep [what he has acquired] 

22. Sthitdkampya, [arhat] likely to remain [in the fruit] and not moving 

23. Prativedhandbhavya, [Arhat] likely to penetrate effortlessly into the Unshakeables. 

24. Akopyadharma, unshakeable [arhat not likely to fall] 

25. Cetovimukta, [arhat] possessing deliverance of mind 

26. Prajndvimukta, [arhat] delivered by wisdom 

27. Ubhayatobhdgavimukta (kong kiai t ’o for Kumarajlva; kiu kiai t’o for Hiuan-tsang), [arhat] 
doubly delivered [from the obstacle of the disturbing emotions ( klesdvarana ) and the obstacle opposing 
the eight liberations ( vimoksavarana )]. 

The Pali sources did not fix the number of individuals at twenty-seven, but they were aware of 
them and have given definitions for them. 

For nos. 1 to 7, see, e.g., Samyutta, V, p. 202. - For nos. 8 to 11, see Dlgha, III, p. 105; 
Majjhima, I, p. 478-479; Anguttara, I, p. 64. - For nos, 12 and 13, see Samyutta, V, p. 205; Anguttara, I, 
p. 233;IV, p. 380-381; Nettippakarana, p. 189. - For nos. 14 to 18 (five types of anagamin), see Dlgha, 
iii, p. 237; Samyutta,V, p. 70, 237, 285, 314, 378; Anguttara, IV, p. 14, 15, 146, 380; V, p. 120. - For 
nos. 26 and 27, see Dlgha, II, p. 71; Majjhima. I, p. 439, 477; Samyutta, I, p. 191; Anguttara, I, p. 73; IV, 
p. 10. 77. For the group, cf. Puggalapannatti, p. 14-16; Nettippakarana, p. 189-190. 
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It is due to these eight noble individuals (astav aiyapudgalah) that the Buddha speaks of it as the ‘best field 
of merit for the world’. 

Question. - [In the Daksinlyasutra] the Buddha said to the vaisya Ki-kou-tou (Anathapindada): “In the 
world there are two fields of merit ( punyaksetra ), the saiksas and the asaiksas.” 408 [According to this same 
sutra, “the saiksas are eighteen in number and the asaiksas are nine in number.” 409 Why then does the 
Buddha, in the present passage speak only of eight [noble individuals]? 

Answer. - In the place where the Buddha was explaining at length ( vistarena ), he spoke of ‘eighteen plus 
nine’; but here, where he is summarizing ( samksepena ), he mentions only eight. However, these twenty- 
seven are included (samgrhlta) in these eight: 

1-2) The sraddhanusarin and the dharmanusarin are included in the srotaapattiphalapratipannaka, or in the 
sakrdagamiphalapratipannaka, or in the anagamiphalapratipannaka. 

3) The kulamkula is included in the sakrdagamiphalapratipannaka. 

4) The ekavlcika is included in the anagamiphalapratipannaka. 

5-9) The five kinds of anagamin, [namely, i) antaraparinirvayin, ii) upapadyaparinirvayin. Hi) 
sabhisamskaraparinirvayin, iv) anabhisamskaraparinirvayin, v) urdhvasrotas] are included in the 
arhattvaphalapratipannaka. 


The list of the twenty-seven individuals is one of the masterpieces of the 
Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasika Abhidharma which, with the help of the canonical sources, has located them 
precisely along the Path to nirvana: Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 77, p. 397a; k. 53, p. 274c-277b; 
Samyuktabhidharmasara, T 1552, k. 6, p. 910c-914a; Abhidharmamrta, T 1553, k. 1, p. 973a27-c26 
(reconstr. By Sastri, p. 85-88); Kosa, VI, p. 193-217, 2541-255, 277. 

The Prajnapmaramitas have used the preceding sources broadly to establish their twenty 
categories of saints, but - and this is essential - the end-pont of the career is no longer the entry into 
nirvana but the arrival at the state of Buddha by the conquest of anuttarasamyaksambodhi. 

The description of this career may be found in the Pancavimsati, p. 60-73 (transl. Conze, p. 33- 
41) and the Satasahasrika, p. 266-281; a short description is in Abhisamayalamkara, I, v. 23-24 (transl. 
Conze, p. 11-13); clear and precise definitions in Aloka,p. 35-36 (transl. Obermiller, Analysis, I, p. 51- 
56). 

Later (k. 54, p. 447a), the Traite will return to these categories of saints. 

The Vijnanavadins also had a list of the traditional twenty-seven types of individuals: 
Abhidharmasamuccaya, ed. Pradhan, p. 88-91 (T 1605, k. 6, p. 689al0-c24; T 1616, k. 13, p. 754bl0- 
755c28). 

408 Daksinlyasutra in the Tchong a han (T 26, k. 30, p. 616a8-ll) corresponding to Anguttara, I, p. 62- 
63. 

409 Ibid. p. 619al 1-13, cited in Kosavyakhya, p. 566,1. 25-26. 
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10-11) When they pass into the path of meditation (bhdvandmdrga), the sraddanusarin and the 
dharmanusarin are given the names of sraddhadhimuktika and drstiprapta. This sraddhadhimuktika and 
drstiprapta are included in the [first] fifteen classes of Saiksas. 

The nine fields of merit [of the asaiksa] are included in the arhattva. 

5. Other qualities of the Community 


1) Moreover, the yogin should recollect the Community [by saying}: the Community are my true 
companions ( sahdyaka ) on the way to nirvana. Joined with it in the same discipline and the same vision, I 
should be joyful, respect it wholeheartedly, follow it and not be in opposition to it. Previously I had bad 
people as my companions, women, sons, slaves, etc.: they accompanied me in the three bad destinies 
(durgati ). Now that I have noble people (diyapudgala) as companions, I go in safety to nirvana. The 
Buddha is like the king of physicians ( vaidyardja ), the Dharma is like good medicine ( bhaisajya )) and the 
Community is like a nurse ( gldnopasthdyaka). 410 I must obtain pure discipline ( visuddhasila ) and right 
thought (yoniso mansikara ). I must undergo the medication prescribed by the Buddha. The Community is 
the sole means for me to cut through the sickness of the bonds ( bandhanavyddhi ): it is my nurse. This is 
why it is necessary to recollect the Community. 

2) Furthermore, the Community has immense perfections of discipline, concentration and wisdom 
( silasamadhiprajndsampad ) and the depth of its virtues cannot be plumbed ( durvigdhya ). 


THE DANAPATI WHO EXCLUDED THE SRAMANERAS FROM HIS 
INVITATION 411 


410 Classical comparison which will be repeated below, p. 1407F. Later (k. 85, p. 657bl2-14), the 
Trade explains: “The sick man should seek the good physician and the medicinal herb. The Buddha is 
the good physician; the good roots ( kusalamula ) are the medicinal herb; the good friend ( kalydnamitra ) 
is the nurse. Furnished with these three things, the sick man is quickly cured.” 

Kosa, VI, p. 294 and Kosavyakhya, p. 606: Vaidyabhuto Bhagavdn anuttaro bhisak salyaharteti 
sorted, dharmabhaisajyadaisikatvdc ca. bhaisajyabhuto dharmah klesavyddhibhaisajyatvdt. 
nirvdndrogyasamprdpakatvdc copasthdyakabhutah samgho nirvdndrogyaprdptayeparasparopasthdndt : 
“The Blessed One is physician, for the sutra (Tsa a han, T 99, k. 15, p. 105a-b; Kosavyakhya, p. 514) 
calls him ‘the supreme physician who pulls out the arrows’ and because he preaches the medicine of the 
Dharma. The Dharma is medicine because it remedies the sicknesses of the passions. Finally, because it 
brings about the peace of nirvana, the Community is the nurse, for its members support one another in 
order to obtain the peace of nirvana.” 

411 We have already noted several times a certain number of borrowings by the Trade from the 
Kalpandmanditika by Kumaralata or from its Chinese recension, the Ta tchouangyen louen king (T201), 
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Thus a noble wealthy banker ( sresthin ) who had faith in the Community ( samghe prasannah) said to the 
steward (vaiydvrtyakara) 4u of the Samgha: “I invite the monks in order [of seniority] to dine with me.” 
Day after day, he invited them in order; but when the day came for the turn of the novices ( srdmanera ), the 
steward did not allow them to accept the invitation. The sramaneras said: “Why do you not allow us to 
accept the invitation?” He replied: “ Because the patron [224b] ( ddnapati ) does not like to invite the young 
monks.” Then he spoke this stanza: 

Bearded men with hair white as snow 

Whose teeth have fallen out and whose faces are wrinkled, 

Who walk bent over with decrepit bodies: 

Those are whom the danapati likes to invite. 

Now these sramaneras were all great arhats. Like lions struck on the head, they leaped up from their seats 
and spoke these stanzas: 

This danapati is a stupid man: 

He sees forms and does not see virtues. 

He neglects the young 

And receives only decrepit ancient men. 

Moreover, the Buddha has uttered these gathas: 

The one who is called Venerable 

Is not necessarily old. 

There are old men, decrepit, bearded and with white hair. 


better known under the name of Sutralamkara by Asvaghosa. In this regard, see the Gopalakavadana 
(above, p. 146-152F), the ‘Complete gift of Kama the painter’ (p. 672-675F), ‘Asoka and the bhiksu with 
the sweet breath’ (p. 695-698F), the Saddantajataka (p. 716-718F), the Nigrodhamogajataka (p. 972- 
975F), etc. The anecdote of the ‘Danapati excluding the sramaneras from his invitation’, an anecdote that 
will be told in the following pages, is taken directly from the Kalpanamandika, ed. H. Liiders, p. 139- 
140, or from the Ta tchouangyen louen king, 3 rd narrative, k. 1, p. 261al9-262c3 (transl. E. Huber, 
Sutralamkara, p. 22-30). The translation of the Traite is closer to the Kalpandmanditikd than to the 
Sutralamkara. Few works have been as thoroughly studied as this said Sutralamkara of Asvaghosa, and 
it is rather surprising to note that the important loan made here by the Traite has not yet been 
acknowledged. 

412 Vaiydvrtyakara, or also vaiydprtyakara, vaiydpatyakara ; in Pali veyyavaccakara : see Edgerton, 
Dictionaiy, p. 511; Mochizuki, Enc., p. 2254b. 
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Who have ‘grown old in vain’ ( mohajirna ) and inwardly are without virtue. 413 
He who, abandoning the fruits of wrongdoing and of merit. 

Energetically pratices continence 
And renounces everything, 

He is truly called Venerable. 414 

Then the sramaneras had this thought: “We should not passively look at this danapati who measures good 
and evil in the Samgha.” And they again spoke these stanzas: 

Our hearts remain unchanged 

Under praise and blame; 

But this man denigrates the Buddha and the Dharma: 

We cannot help but instruct him. 


Let us go quickly to his dwelling-place 
To teach him the Dharma. 

It would truly be a great pity 
If we did not save him. 

Then all the sramaneras changed their bodies and became transformed into old men. Their beards and hair 
were white as enow; their heavy eyebrows covered their eyes ( bhrulamabhir avagunthitdksa); their skin 
was wrinkled like waves; their spine was bent like a bow ( dhanur iva vakraprstha) and they walked leaning 
on a stick (yastivisaktapdni). According to their turn (, anukramena ), they received their invitation and 
started out, all faltering with unsteady pace: one would have said they were white poplars shaken by the 
wind. 415 

Seeing them coming, the danapati rejoiced, went to meet them, greeted them and made them sit down. 
When they were seated, they resumed their youthful foms. Startled, the danapati said to them: 

These distinguished old men 

Have recovered their youth 


413 Dhammapada, v. 260; Udanavarga, XI, v. 11, p. 189. 

414 Dhammapada, v. 267; Udanavarga, XI, v. 12, p. 189; Mahavastu, III, p. 422. 

413 cf. the fragment of the Kalpanamandika, p. 138: Te sarve 

palitavidyotitasirogandapdrsvabhndomabhir avagunthitdksi... dhanurvakkraprstvvamsd 
yastivisaktapdnayah pavanabalapracalitd supuspitdh sindhuvaritagulmah. 
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As if they had drunk the elixir of youth; 416 
How does such a miracle come about? 

The sramaneras said to him: “Do not feel any fear or doubt; we are not demons ( amdnusa ). You wanted to 
measure ( pramamkartum ) the Samgha, and that is very dangerous. Out of pity for you, we have manifested 
these transformations. The noble Samgha which you claim to know deeply is immeasurable ( apramdna ) 
for, as it is said: 

[224c] Then it would be possible to sound the depth of the sea 
With the fine proboscis of a mosquito; 

But among gods and men 

There is no one who is able to measure the Samgha. 417 


The Samgha cannot even be singled out 
According to its qualities and its nobility, 

And you claim to be able 

To measure the great virtuous ones according to their age. 


Great and small alike produce knowledge: 

It is not found [exclusively] among the old or among the young. 

If he is wise, brave and energetic 
Even a young man is an Elder ( sthavira ). 

If he is lazy and without wisdom 
Even the old man is but a child. 

In wanting to measure the Samgha today, you have committed a great fault. If somebody wanted to sound 
the depth of the great ocean (: maharnavam avagahitum ) with his finger-tip (, angulyagra ), he would be the 
laughing-stock of the sages. 

[Dahamsutra]. - Have you not heard the Buddha say: “There are four things that, small as they are, cannot 
be mistaken ( catvdro dahara iti ndvajneydh ): i) the crown prince ( kumdra ), young as he may be, will be 
king of the country and cannot be despised; ii ) the snake ( uraga ), small as it may be, kills people with its 

416 ibid., p. 139: Rasdyanam ivaprdsyapunar bdlatvam dgatdh. 

417 Ibid., p. 139: Apy eva gddham varundlayasya svatundasucya masako labheta na tv eva lokah 
sacardcaro ‘yam samgha... “ Perhaps a mosquito could reach the bottom of the sea with its proboscis; 
but the entire universe with its beings, mobile and immobile, [can never sound] the Samgha.” 
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venom and cannot be desspised. iii) a small fire, if it is badly tended, is able to bum down the forest and 
cannot be despised; iv) the sramanera, young as he is, is able to attain the noble supernatural powers 
(diydbhijnd) and absolutely cannot be despised.” 418 

[Amrasutra], - The Buddha also said: “There are four kinds of individuals like the mango ( catvdra ima 
dmropamdh purusdh ): /') a mango that is green but seems to be ripe (dmam pakvavarni), ii) a ripe mango 
that seems to be green (pakvam dmavarni); iii) a green mango that seems to be green (dmam dmavarni), iv) 
a ripe mango that seems to be ripe (pakvam pakvarni J.” 419 

It is the same for the disciples of the Buddha ( buddhasrdvaka ): i) some are endowed with noble qualities 
(dryagunasamanvdgata), but by their postures ( frydpatha) and their speech (vacana) do not seem to be 
good people; ii) others seem to be good people by their postures and their speech, but they are not endowed 
with good qualities; iii) still others do not seem to be good people by their postures and their speech and 
they are not endowed with noble qualities; and finally, iv) others seem to be good people by their postures 
and speech and are endowed with noble qualities. 

Why do you not remember these words and want to measure the Samgha? By wanting to hurt the Samgha, 
you hurt yourself. 420 You have committed a great fault; it is a thing of the past and it cannot be blamed in 
retrospect. Therefore return to wholesome thoughts, send away doubts ( samsaya) and regrets (kaukrtya) 
and listen to these stanzas that we address to you: 

The noble Samgha is immeasurable, 

Difficult to understand in its positions ( Tryapatha ). 

It cannot be measured either on the basis of its background ( kula ) 

Or on the basis of learning ( bahusruta ), 

Or on the basis of majesty (anubhdva) 

Or on the basis of age ( vayas) 

Or on the basis of its bearing 

Or on the basis of eloquence ( vagvisuddhi ): 421 

The noble Samgha is a great ocean 

Daharasutta in Samyutta, I, p. 68-70 (cf. Tsa a han, T 99, no. 1226, k. 46, p. 334cl3-334b8; Pie tsa 
a han, T 1000, no. 53, k. 3, p. 391c2-392a25; Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 25, p. 683b26-c6). 

419 Ambanisutta in Anguttara, II, p. 106-107 (cf. Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 17, p. 634a 17-b 17). 

420 The Kalpanamanditika, p. 139 is slightly different: Ksanyatepudgalah pudgalasyapramanam 
udgrhnan: “The person who takes the measure of another person hurts himself.” This is a canonical 
dictum: cf. Anguttara, III, p. 350,1. 6; 351,1. 14; V, p. 140,1. 20; 143,1. 17: Khannati h’Ananda 
puggalo puggalesu pamdnam ganhanto. 

421 Kalpanamanditika, p. 139: Neiydpthena na kidena na ca srutena na... na vayasd na ca 
vdgvisuddhyd sakyam pramatum iha kenacid aryasamghah. 
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The qualities of which are very deep. 


The Buddha has praised this Samgha in hundreds of ways. 
Whatever little one gives, it produces abundant fruit. 

This third jewel enjoys wide renown; 

This is why one should venerate the Samgha. 422 


[225a] There should no distinction made between old and young 
Learned or unlearned, light or shadow, 

In the same way that a man seeing a forest does not distinguish 
Between the campaka, the eranda or the sala trees. 

When you meditate on the Samgha 

Avoid making distinctions berween fools and saints. 


When Mahakasyapa went forth from home 

His garment was worth a hundred thousand gold pieces; 

Wishing to wear the lowly garb of a beggar, 

He sought for rags and tatters but found none. 423 


422 ibid., p. 139: Tam tustuvepadasatataih svayam eva buddhoyatralpam apy upakrtam bahutam 
upaiti. Ratnam trtiyam iti yatprathitam prthivyam arcyah sa Sakyamunisisyaganah samagrah: “The 
Buddha himself praised this Samgha in hundreds of phrases. Even a small service given to it increases. 
Known on earth by the name of the Third Jewel, this entire group of disciples of Sakyamuni is worthy of 
being honored.” 

423 i n the Civarasutta in Samyutta (II, p. 219-222), Mahakasyapa says that in order to become a monk, 
he had a patapilotikdm sanghati made, ‘an undergarment made of pieces of cloth’. According to he 
Commentary of Samyutta (II, p. 180), Kasyapa meant the samghati which was made by cutting up his 
garments of great value (Iti maharahani vatthhani chinditva katam sanghdtim sandhdya patopilotikdnam 
sa a ghdtin ti vuttam). The Buddha admired the quality of the material: Mudukd kho tydyam Kassapa 
patapilotikdnam sanghati. “That is why”, continues Kasyapa, “I made a gift to the Blessed One of my 
undergarment made of pieces of cloth, and I replaced them with the hempen rags use by the Blessed 
One” (So khv dham patapilotkdnam sanghdtim Bhagavato pdddsi, aham pana Bhabavato sdndni 
pamsukulani nibbasandno patipajjim). 
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It is the same for the noble Samgha: 

If one looked there for the lowliest field of merit. 

The donor would still be rewarded a hundred thousand times. 
What is more, the search would fail, for it cannot be found there. 


The Samgha is a great sea 
Whose moral discipline is the shore. 

If an immoral ( duhsila ) monk were to be found there 
He would end up by not being counted in the number of the monks 
For the Samgha is like the great ocean 
Which refuses the company of corpses.” 424 

Hearing these words and seeing the magical pwer (rddhibala) of the sramaneras, the danapati became 
frightened and his hair stood on end. Joining his palms together, he said to the sramaneras: “Holy ones, I 
confess my sin (apattim pratidesayami ): I am but a common man ( prthagjana ) and my mind is always 
following after sin. I have a small doubt and would like to question you.” And he spoke this stanza: 

The great virtuous ones have broken through doubt 

And I have met them today. 

If I did not consult them 

I would be the fool among fools. 

The sramaneras said: “If you wish to ask, then ask; we will aswer according to what we have learned.” 

The danapati asked: “Which is more meritorious, pure faith (prasannacitta ) toward the Jewel of the 
Buddha or pure faith toward the Jewel of the Samgha?” 425 


In the corresponding sutra in the Samyuktagama (Tsa, T 99, k. 41, p. 303b22; Pie tsa, T 100, k. 
6, p. 418b6), it is stated that Kasyapa’s samghati was worth one hundred thousand ounces of gold. 

According to the legend related above (p. 190-196F), Kasyapa actually remains at Rajagrha 
within the Grdhrakutaparvata. He is clothed in the robes of the Buddha and must hand them over to the 
future buddha, Maitreya. 

4-4 xhe great ocean has eight wonderful extraordinary qualities, one of which is not being able to 
cohabit with corpses: Mahdsamuddo na matena kunapena samvasati; yam hoti mahasamudde matam 
kunapam, tarn khippam neva tiram vdheti thalam ussdreti : cf. Vinaya, II, p. 237; Anguttara, IV, p. 198, 
201; Udana, p. 53,55. See also Dasabhumika, p. 97,1. 9-10. 
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The sramaneras answered: “We see no difference between the Jewel of the Samgha and the Jewel of the 
Buddha. Why?” 


[Udaya and Sundarikasutta} 426 - The Buddha was begging his food one day in Sravasti. There was a 
brahmin from the P’o-lo-to-che clan ( Bhdradvdja ) who lived there. Several times the Buddha went to his 
him to beg alms. The brahmin had the following thought: “Why does this sramana come repeatedly as if he 
were a creditor (r«a)?” 427 

Then the Buddha spoke these stanzas: 

The seasonal rains always fall anew. 

The five grains always grow anew. 

The fields are cultivated always anew, 

The harvest is reaped always anew. 


One takes rebirth always anew, 
And one dies always anew. 


425 a scholastic problem to which there are three theses: 

1) The gift to the Buddha and the gift to the Samgha each give a great fruit of retribution: 

Theses 170 and 171 of the Theravadins (Bareau, Sectes, p. 233; Kathavatthu, XVII, 9-10, p. 553-556. 

2) The gift to the Buddha does not give a great fruit of retribution because, having entered 
nirvana a long time ago, the Buddha cannot enjoy the gift made to him and because the Buddha, in the 
passage in which we are interested here, has defined the Samgha as ‘the best field of merit for the world’: 
Thesis 5 of the Vetullakas (Bareau, Sectes, p. 255; Kathavatthu, XVII, 10, p. 555-556); Thesis 21 of the 
Mahlsasakas (Bareau, ibid., p. 185). 

3) The gift to the Samgha does not give a great fruit of retribution because the Samgha is lower 
in merit than the Buddha and because the Sutra (Majjhima, III, p. 254) gives the Buddha as the best field 
of merit: Thesis 4 of the Vetullakas (Bareau, ibid., p. 255; Kathavatthu, XVII, 9, p. 553); Thesis 1 of the 
Dharmaguptakas (Bareau, ibid., p. 192). 

See also Kosa, IV, p. 283, note; Nyayanusara, T 1562, k. 38, p. 558c. For the Traite, both kinds 
of gifts are equally fruitful. 

426 ]-[ ere the Traite is apparently combining two sutras from the Samyukta: 1) the Udayasutta of the 
Samyutta, I, p. 173-174 (Tsa, T 99, no. 1157, k. 42, p. 308a3-bl8; Pie tsa, T 100, no. 80, k. 4, p. 401bll- 
cl9) and 2) the Sundarikasutta of the Samyutta, I, p. 167-170 (Tsa, T 99, no. 1184, k. 44, p. 320b21- 
321a23; Pie tsa, T 99, no. 98, k. 5, p. 408b25-c26. 

427 Samyutta, I, p. 173-174: Savatthi nidanam. Atha kho Bhagavdpubbanhasamayam nivdsetvd 
pattacivaram dddyayena Udayassa ... Pakattho yam samano Gotamopunappuam dgacch ati ti. 
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But since the noble Dharma is realized always anew, 

Who therefore would be born or die always anew? 428 

Having heard these stanzas, the brahmin thought: “The Buddha is a great saint who has completetly 
understands my mind.” Shamefully, he took the alms-bowl (pdtra ), went back into his house, fdled the 
bowl with excellent food and offered it to the Buddha. [225b] The Buddha did not accept it and said: “I am 
being given this food for having spoken a stanza. I will not eat it.” 429 

The brahmin asked: “To whom should I give this food?” 

The Buddha said: “I see nobody among gods and men who can digest this food. Take it and throw it on the 
ground somewhere where there are few plants ( alpaharite ) or in the water where there are no insects 
(i aprdnaka udake ).” 430 

The brahmin followed the Buddha’s orders, took the food and threw it in the water where there were no 
insects. Immediately the water boiled; smoke and fire came out as though red-hot iron had been plunged 
into it. 431 

Seeing this, the brahmin was frightened and said: “It is extraordinary ( adbhuta ) that the magical power 
(rddhibala) contained in this food should be so great.” He returned to the Buddha, bowed down before the 
Buddha’s feet, confessed his sin (dpattim pratyadesayat), asked for the going-forth ( pravrajya ) and 
received the precepts ( sila ). The Buddha said to him: “Good! Come!” At that moment, the brahmin’s beard 
and hair fell off by themselves and he became a sramana. 432 Gradually he cut through his fetters 
(samyojana ) and attained the Bodhi of the arhats. 


428 Samyutta, I, p. 174. 

429 Samyutta, I, p. 168, where the Buddha answered thus: Transl. - “I cannot profit from the fact that I 
have chanted a stanza. The Buddhas refuse what is offered to them for having chanted a stanza. This rule 
is in force, O brahmin, wherever it is a question of the Dharma.” 

This stanza is also cited in Samyutta, I, p. 173; Suttanipata, p. 14, 85. - For gdthdbhigfta, see 
Edgerton, Dictionary, p. 50. 

420 Samyutta, I, p. 168-169: Atha kassa cdham imam havyasesam dammiti... vd chad dehi appdmake vd 
udake opildpehi ti. This is a stereotyped phrase: cf. Vinaya, I, p. 157. 158, 225, 352; II, p. 216; 

Majjhima, I, p. 13, 207; III, p. 157. 

421 Samyutta, I, p. 169: Atha kho... brahmano tarn havyasesam appcinake udake opildpasi... 
divasamtatto udake pakkhitto. 

432 [ n contradiction to the sources that it uses, the Traite has the brahmin being ordained by means of 
ehibhiksukd upasampadd, one of the four kinds of ordination mentioned in the Mahavastu, I, p. 2,1. 15. 
This is a quick ordination and undoubtedly the oldest form. The texts render it by the well-known 
formula: Sci Bhagavatd ehibhiksukayd dbhdsitah, shi bhikso cara brahmacaryam iti. Bhagavato 
vacavasdnam eva numdah samvrttah samghdtvpravrtah pdtrakaravyagrahastah 
saptdhdvaropitakesasmasrur varsasatopasampannasya bhiksor fryapathenavasthitah: “He was 
summoned with the phrase Ehi bhiksukd by the Blessed One who said to him: ‘Come, O monk, practice 
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[Daksinavibhangasutra], - There was also Mo-ho-kiao-t’an-mi (MahagautamT) who offered upper and 
lower precious robes, golden in color to the Buddha. Knowing that the Samgha could use them, the Buddha 
said to Gautami: “Give these upper and lower robes to the Samgha”. 433 

This is why we know that [the gift] to the Buddha Jewel and [the gift] to the Samgha Jewel are equally 
meritorious. 

The danapati asked: ”If the Samgha can direct and rceive the gifts made to the Buddha, why did the 
Buddha not permit the Samgha to eat the food of the brahmin Bharadvaja?” 


the religious life. ’ As soon as the Bhagavat finished speaking, the neophyte found himself with his head 
shaved, clothed in the monastic robe, a begging-bowl and a flask in his hand, with hair and beard that 
would have grown in seven days, similar in his posture to a monk ordained for a hundred years.” Cf. 
Divyavadana, p. 48, 281, 341, 558. 

433 Beginning of the Dakkhindvibhangasutta in Majjhima, III, p. 253: Ekam samayam Bhagavd akkesu 
viharati Kapilavatthusmim Nogrodhara dme. Atha kho MahdpajdpatTGotamTnavam dussayugam ... 
samghe te dinne ahan c ’eva pujito bhavissdmi samgho cati. Transl - One day the Blessed One was at 
Kapilavastu among the Sakyas, in the Nyagrodha monastery. Then MahaprajaptI, the Gautami, carrying 
two new robes, went to the Blessed One and, having approached, she bowed down to the Blessed One 
and sat down to one side. Seated to the side, she said: “Venerable One, this new cloth has been cut up 
and stitched by me for the Blessed One: may the Blessed One have compassion for me and accept this.” 
Then the Blessed One said to Mahaprajapatl the Gautami: “Gautami, give it to the Samgha, if you give it 
to the Samgha, I will be honored and the Samgha also.” 

This is Mahaprajapatl Gautami, born to Devadaha, of the Sakya Anjana. Her brothers were 
Dandapani and Suprabuddha and her sister was Mahamaya, mother of the Buddha. The latter had died 
eight days after the birth and Mahaprajapatl took the place of mother to the Buddha. Like her sister, she 
was the wife of Suddhodana to whom she had born a son, the handsome Nanda. The Buddha accepted 
his aunt into the Buddhist order with her five hundred companions. Her entry into nirvana, particularly 
glorious, has been noted above (p. 587-588F). According to some sources, Mahaprajapatl presented only 
one robe to the Buddha, a yellow robe with gold thread (Tchong a han, T 26, k. 47, p. 721c23-722a4); a 
robe of tie, i.e., linen (Fen pie pou che, T 84, p. 903b23-cl0); fine linen cloth, golden in color (Hien yu 
king, T 202, k. 12, p. 434a6-15); a vassikasdtikd, i.e., a rain-cloak (Milindapanha, p. 240). On the other 
hand, the passage from the Majjhima cited at the beginning of the present note speaks of a pair of robes 
(dussayuga ), and the Mahlsasaka Vin. (T1421, k. 29, p. 185b 17-23) also speaks of two new robes 
offered to the Buddha by Mahaprajapatl. The Buddha said to the latter: “You may give them to the 
Samgha and you will obtain a great fruit of retribution. 1 too count among the Samgha.” Finally, at his 
aunt’s insisting, the Buddha decided to share: “I accept one robe and I give the other to the Samgha.” 

This variation among the sources is probably explained away by scholastic reasons, for we have 
seen above (p. 1400F, n. 1) that the sects differed in opinion about the respective value of a gift to the 
Buddha and a gift to the Samgha, and the Buddha’s attitude to his aunt’s offering bears directly on this 
problem (cf. Kathavatthu, p. 553,1. 29-31; Nyayanusmara, T 1562, k. 38, p. 558c6-7, 19). 
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The sramaneras asnswered: “It was in order to bring to light the great power ( mahdbala ) of the Samgha. If 
[the brahmin] had not seen that this food, put into the water, had such great magical power 
(.maharddhibala ), he would not have known how great is the power of the Samgha, but since the Samgha is 
able to accept things offered to the Buddha, we know that the power of the Samgha is great. Thus, when a 
master physician ( bhaisajyaguru ) wants to try out a poisoned drug ( visausadhi ), he gives it first to a 
chicken ( kukkuta ); then, when the chisken has died, he swallows the poison himself so that we know how 
great is the power ( anubhdva ) of the master physician. Know then, O danapati: 

The person who loves and honors the Buddha 

Must also love and honor the Samgha 

There can be no distinction 

For both are equally ‘Jewels’. 

Then, hearing these words spoken, the danapati rejoiced and said: “From today on, I, so-and-so, will honor 
with an equal mind the young and the old who have entered into the ranks of the Samgha and I will avoid 
making distinctions.” 

The sramaneras said: “Since you honor the best field of merit (anuttara buddhaksetra) with faith, you will 
before long attain Bodhi. Why?” 

The learned ( bahusruta ), the virtuous ( sflavat ). 

The sages (prajnd) and the ecstatics ( dhydyin) 

All enter into the ranks of the Samgha 

Like the ten thousand rivers flowing into the sea. 


Just as all the plants and the medicinal herbs 
Grow on the Snowy Mountain (Himalaya), 
Just as the hundred grains and all the bushes 
Grow on the earth, 

[225c] So all good people 

Are found in the ranks of the Samgha. 


| Gosrhgasutra \. - Finally, have you not heard that one day the Buddha, apeaking to Tch ’ang (DIrgha), the 
general of the Yaksas ( yaksasnam ), praised the three good disciples A-ni-lou-t’o (Aniruddha), Nan-t’i-kia 
(Nandika) and Tch ’e-mi-lo (Kimbila)? The Buddha said [to DIrgha]: “If the entire world with its gods and 
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men thinks about these three sons of noble family ( etan trin kulaputran prasannacittenanusmaret) with 
faith, it will obtain immense benefits during the long night ( dirghardtram ).” 434 

It seems that it would be better still to honor the Samgha, for these three men did not constitute a 
Samgha, 435 and if the Buddha attributes such fruits to recollecting these three men, then how much more 
fruitful still to recollect he whole Sa a gha with pure faith. This is why, O danapati, one should recollect the 
Samgha with all of one’s strength. A stanza says: 

This group of holy people 

Is a formidable army: 

It destroys king Mara, our enemy; 

It is our companion on the way to nirvana. 


434 Culagosingasutta in Majjhima, I, p. 205-211 (Tchong a han, T 26, k. 48, p. 729b-731a). Being in 
Nadika in the Ginjakavasatha, the Buddha paid a visit to three of his disciples, Anumddha, Nandiya and 
Kimbila, who were meditating in the Gosingalavama. He congratulated these three monks for living 
together on the best of terms like a mixture of milk and water, looking after one another fondly. The 
friendly words between the Teacher and his disciples were interrupted by the arrival of the yakkha Dlgha 
Parajana who had come to greet the Buddha and who said: “Truly, it is a great benefit for the Vajji 
people (in Sanskrit (Vrji) that the Tathagata stays among them and that these three venerable disciples 
are also present.” It is then that that the Buddha answered Dlgha with the phrase alluded to here by the 
Traite : Sadevako cepi DTglm loko samdrako sabhahmako sassamanabrahmanlpaja ... 
sadevamanussdya dighaarattam hitdya suchdya. “If the world with its devas, maras and Brahmas, if the 
population with its monks and brahmins, with its gods and men, thought of these three sons of noble 
family with faith, that would contribute to the good and welfare of this world and this population during 
the long night [of samsara].” 

Sections of the Gosingasutta occur in Majjhima III, p. 155-157 and the perfect harmony 
(sdmaggi) between Anumddha, Nandiya and Kimbila is also noted in other places in the Canon: cf. 
Majjhima, I, p. 62; Vinaya, I, p. 350-352; II, p. 182. As for Dlgha Parajana, the yaksa general, he appears 
in the list of gods and semi-gods favorable to Buddhism: Atanatiyasuttanta (Dlgha, III, p. 205,1. 7). 

435 Indeed, they were only three, and there must be four in order to constitute a samgha according to the 
disciplinary rule: Tayo jand sambahuld ti vuccanti, tato param samgho : “Three people are said to be 
‘many’; more is a ‘samgha’ ” (Comm, of the Udana, p. 102). The Vinaya (I, p. 319-320) distinguishes 
three kinds of samgha according to whether it is composed of four, five, ten, twenty, or more than twenty 
bhiksus. For the proper procedure of ordination, the Samgha must be composed of a minimum of ten 
members ( dasavagga bhikkhusamgha). But the Buddha made exception for the frontier regions such as 
Avanti where monks were less numerous: in this district, five monks were enough to confer ordination 
(Vinaya, I, p. 197,1. 17-20). 
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Thus the sramaneras explained the holy qualities of the Samgha to the danapati in many ways. Having 
heard them, the danapati and his entire family, great and small, saw the four noble Truths (diysatya ) and 
attained the fruit of srotaapanna. 

This is why the samgha should be recollected wholeheartedly. 


IV. RECOLLECTION OE THE MORALITIES 


1. The various kinds of morality 


There are two kinds of morality (sda): i ) impure morality (sasravasila); ii ) pure morality ( anasravasila). 

Firstly, impure morality is of two kinds: i) the morality of discipline ( samvarasUa ); ii) the morality 
connected with the meditative stabilizations ( samddhisahdgatasila ). 436 

During his early practices, the yogin recollects these three kinds of morality. Having practiced all three, 
then he recollects only the pure morality ( anasravasila ). 

The morality of discipline ( samvarasila) prevents the sins (papa ) and corruption from gaining power. The 
morality of trance and concentration dissipates all the negative emotions ( klesa ). Why? 

When one has attained the inner happiness ( adhydtmasukha ) [of the meditative stabilizations], one no 
longer seeks worldly happiness (lokasukha). Pure morality (anasravasila) uproots the roots of sins (papa) 
and negative emotions (klesa). 

Question. - Why recollect the moralities? 

Answer. - As 1 have said above (p. 1393F) in regard the recollection of the Samgha, the Buddha is like the 
king of physicians (vaidyardja), the Dharma is like good medicine (bhaisajya), the Community is like the 
nurse ( glanopasthdyaka ) and morality is like submitting to the medical regime. The yogin says to himself: 
“If I do not fall in line with this obligation, the Three Jewels (triratna) will be of no use to me. If the guide 
(ndyaka) shows the good path but the traveler does not use it, that is not the fault of the guide.” 437 This is 
why I should recollect morality (sfla).“ 

Furthermore, morality is the support (adhisthdna) of all good dharmas. Just as the hundred grains and the 
medicinal plants grow depending on the earth, in the same way, observing pure morality produces great 
profound concentrations and the knowledge of the true nature (bhutalaksana). It is also the foremost gate 


436 Cf. Kosakarika, IV, 13: 

Avijnaptis tridhdjneyd samvarasamvaretara / 
samvarah prdtimoksdkhyo dhydnajo ‘ndsravas tathd // 

43 7 The guide is simply the one who indicates the path (margakhydyin): it is not up to him whether one 
follows his advice or not. Comparison already used by the Majjhima, III, p. 5-6. 
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(prathamadvdra ) for monastics (pravrajita ), the stick ( danda ) on which all monastics lean, the primary 
cause and condition ( hetupratyaya ) of reaching nirvana ( nirvdnadhigama ). As it is said: “Thanks to 
keeping morality, the mind is free of regret ( kaub-tya ), and finally deliverance ( vimukta ), nirvana, is 
attained.” 

2. Qualities of the Moralities to be recollected 


The yogin recollects pure morality ( visuddhasfla ). 

[According to the sutras]: “The faultless moralities (sfldny akhandani), the moralities without cracks 
( acchidrani ), the moralities without rifts ( asabalani ), the unvarying moralities ( akalamdsdni ), the liberating 
moralities ( bhujisydni ), the [226a] moralities without careless attachment ( apardmrstdni ), the moralities 
praised by the sages ( vijnaprasastani ) and without defects ( agarhitdni ) 438 are pure morality.” 

[7-2) Sfldny akhanddny acchidrani). - What are the faultless ( akhanda ) moralities? 

a. If, with the excepton of the four grave offenses formulated in the fivefold discipline (pancasfla ), one 
violates all the other serious precepts, this is a violation ‘with faults’ ( khanda ). The other wrongdoings are 
‘cracks ‘ ( chidra ). 

b. Moreover, the physical wrongdoings ( kdyikdpatti ) are called ‘defects’ and the vocal wrongdoings are 
called ‘rifts’. 

c. Finally, the great sins are called ‘defects’ (defeats?) and the small wrongdoings are called ‘cracks’. 

[2) Sfldny asabalani ]. - If the good mind ( kusalacitta ) is turned toward nirvana and prevents the fetters 
(samyojana) and the various faulty examinations ( vitarka ) and subtle analyses ( vicdra ) from gaining 
access, there is morality ‘without rifts’ ( asabaia ). 

[ 4 ) Sfldny akalmasani ]. - If the mind goes [alternately] in two directions, sometimes toward nirvana and 
sometimes toward samsara, there is ‘varying’ morality ( kalmdsa ). [If the mind goes exclusively toward 
nirvana, there is ‘unvarying’ morality ( akalmasa )]. 

[5) Sfldni bhujisydni ]. - Following morality, not following after external conditions ( bdhyapratyaya ), like 
the independent ( svatantra ) unfettered man, observing pure morality without being enslaved by desire 
( trsndddsya ), this is ‘liberating morality’ ( bhujisya ). 

[6) Sfldny apardmrstdni], - In the face of morality, the yogin does not undergo the fetter of lust ( rdga ), 
pride ( mdna ), etc. He knows the true nature ( bhutalaksana ) of morality (silaninittani nodgrhndti). If he 
grasps the characteristics of morality, he would be like a prisoner held by manacles who, even after having 
been pardoned, remains attached to his golden manacles. The person attached [to his own morality] by the 


438 g ee ^ preliminary note to the present chapter, p. 1332F. Here Kumarajiva translates the canonical 
terms rather freely. The latter are explained literally in Visuddimagga, ed. Warren, p. 182-183. 
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passion of love is as if in prison: even if he manages to escape, he remains attached (sakta) to the morality 
like golden fetters. But the yogin who knows that morality is cause and condition for purity 
(, andsravahetupratyaya ) does not experience this attachment [to morality itself] and is liberated, free of 
fetters: this is what is called morality ‘without thoughtless attachment’ ( aparamrsta ). 439 

[7) Sildni vijnaprasastani ]. - These are the moralities praised by the Buddhas, the bodhisattvas, the 
pratyekabuddhas and the sravakas. If the yogin practices such morality, uses such morality, these are the 
moralities ‘praised by the sages’ ( vijnaprasasta ). 

The moralities of the heretics ( tirthikasila ) are the moralities of the bull ( gosfla ), the deer (mrgasild), the 
dog (, kukkurasila ), 440 the flesh-eating demons ( rdksasasfla ), the mute (mukasfla), the deaf (badhirasila ): 
these moralities are not praised by the sages; they are cruel and do not bring any good retribution ( vipdka ). 

Furthermore, among the three kinds of morality, pure morality ( andsravasfla ) is praised by the sages. It is 
indestructible, unchanging and, by depending on this morality, one obtains true wisdom: therefore it is the 
morality ‘praised by the sages’. 

Pure morality is of three kinds: it is, as the Buddha said, right speech ( samyagvdc ), right action 
( samyakkarmanta ) and right livelihood ( samyagdjvva ). 441 The meaning of this threefold activity has been 
explained (p. 1182F) in regard to the eightfold noble Path (drydstdngika mdrga). It is necessary to continue 
this explanation fully here. 

3. The position of morality among the Path members 


Question. - If morality is cause and condition for meditative stability ( samddhi ) and if meditative stability 
is cause and condition for wisdom (prajnd), why is wisdom placed at the beginning (ddau) of [the list] of 
the eightfold noble Path, morality at the middle ( madhye ) and meditative stability at the end 

(paryavasdne)'? 442 

Answer. - When one is starting out on a trip, it is the rule to first consider the path to travel with one’s eyes 
and then to travel. When one is traveling, one must be careful. While walking energetically, one always 


439 The Buddha several times has condemned the unjustified trust in the efficacy of rituals and vows 
(silavrataparamarsa ): cf. Vinaya, I, p. 184; Majjhima, I, p. 433; Anguttara, III, p. 377; IV, p. 144. 

440 Heretics having taken the vow of living in the manner of a given animal. Majjhima, I, p. 387 
mentions a Punna who was a govatika, a Seniya who was a kukkuruvatika, etc. See also Dlgha, III, p. 6- 
7; Comm. On the Majjhima, III, p. 100; Nettipakarana, p. 99. 

441 Majjhima, I, p. 301: Yd c ’dvuso Visakhci sammdvdcdyo ca sammakammanto yo ca sammd djivo, 
ime dhammd silakkhandhe sangahitd. 

442 This question has already been asked above, p. 838F. In the list of the eight members of the path, 
the first two constitute prajndskandha , the next three sflaskandha and the last three samddhiskandha. 
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recalls the advice of the guide. If these are remembered, one attentively follows one’s route without going 
off on false paths. It is the same for right view ( samyagdrsti ). 

1) First, with right wisdom, one considers the five aggregates of attachment ( upaddnaskandha ) which are 
always painful: this is what is called [the truth] of suffering ( duhkha ). Suffering is the result of a group of 
fetters ( samyojana ), affection ( anunaya ), etc.: this is what is called the origin ( samudaya ). The cessation of 
the fetters ( samyojananirodha ), affection, etc., is called nirvana. Considering the eight members ( astdhga ) 
in this way is called Path. All of that is [226b] right view ( samyagdrsti ). 

From that moment, the yogin whose mind is firm knows that samsara is false and should be abandoned, 
that nirvana is true and should be followed. This clear seeing of things (read kiue-ting = vyavasdya, 
nirnaya) is called right view ( samyagdrsti ). 

2) The yogin knows and sees these things, but the strength of his mind is not great and he is not yet able to 
start out on his journey. He reflects, calculates and stimulates the right view so that it may gain power. This 
is called right intention ( samyaksamkalpa ). 

5-5) His wisdom being fervent, he wants to express it in words. This is why he then practices right speech 
( samyagvdc ), right action ( samyakkanndnta ) and right livelihood ( samyagajiva ). 

6) At the time when he practices morality, he is energetic, without laziness, and never stops in the 
meditative stabilizations with form and without form ( rupdrupyasamddhi ). This is called right exertion 
(samyagvydydma). 

7) Using right view, he contemplates the four Truths ( catuhsatya ). He never forgets that all the disturbing 
emotions ( klesa ) are enemies ( amitra ) to be destroyed, that right view, etc., are friends to follow. This is 
called right mindfulness ( samyaksmrti ). 

8) He concentrates his mind on the four Truths without being distracted. He prevents it from being led 
toward the form and formless meditative stabilizations ( rupdrupyasamddhi ) but wholeheartedly moves 
toward nirvana. This is clled right meditation ( samyaksamddhi ). 


At the beginning [during the preparatory Path], the yogin obtains the good-impure ( kusalasrava ) good roots 
called heat ( usmagata ), summits ( murdhan ) and patience (ksdnti ), 443 which are developed in beginning, 
intermediate and final minds. 

When he penetrates into the pure mind ( andsravacitta ) [constituting the first moment of the Path of seeing], 
he is perfected quickly in one instant. 444 Here there is no distinction between initial, intermediate and final 
minds. 


443 Usmagata, murdhan, ksdnti and laukikagradharma are the four auxiliaries of the stage of 
penetration ( nirvedhabhdgiya ) of the Buddhist Truths and are practiced during the preparatory Path 
(prayogamdrga ) immediately preceding the Path of seeing the truths ( darsanamdrga ): see above, p. 
395F, n. 
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Right view ( samyagdrsti ) is associated with right conceptualizing ( samyaksamkalpa ), right effort 
( samyagvyayana ), right mindfulness (samyaksmrti), right concentration ( samyaksamadhi)-, and the 
threefold morality [consisting of samyagvdc, samyakkarmanta and samyagdjfva)] functions in 
concomitance with these five members (read won fen)'. 

1 ) Right view ( samyagdrsti ) distinguishes the beautiful and the ugly and deals with the good ( hita ). 

2) Right intention ( samyaksamkalpa ) deals with encouraging right view. 

5-5) Right speech ( samyagvdc ), etc., [namely, samyakkarmanta and samyagdjfva) maintains all the 
qualities ( guna ) of this wisdom so that they are not lost. 

6) Right effort ( samyagvydydma) encourages wisdom so that it advances rapidly and does not stop. 

7) Right mindfulness ( samyaksmrti ) recalls and never forgets the seven things to be done. 

8) Right concentration (samyaksamadhi ) makes the mind pure, free from stains ( kasdya ) and distraction 
( viksepa ). It assures the success ( siddhi) of right view and the seven [preceding] members. It is like a lamp 
(i dfpa) inside a house sheltered from the wind that burns brightly. 

In this way pure morality ( andsravasfla ) occurs in the eightfold noble Path and is praised by the sages 
(vijaprasasta). 

4. Impure morality 


Question. - We accept that pure morality ( anasravasila) must be praised by the sages; but why praise 
impure morality ( sdsravasfla )? 

Answer. - Impure morality is similar to pure morality and, in harmony with it, implements causes and 
conditions [for salvation]. This is why the sages praise it jointly. Suppose that, in a band of brigands, 
someone rebels and comes to confide in me. Brigand though he was, now he is coming to me and I must 
welcome him. I am able to use him to destroy the thieves. Why should one not remember that these thieves 
that are the negative emotions ( klesa ) are in the ramparts of the threefold world ( traidhatukanagara )? 

These roots of good ( kusalamfda ) constituting impure morality ( sdsravasfla ) that are called heat 
( usmagata ), summits ( mfrdhan ), patience ( ksdnti ) and supreme worldly dharmas ( laukikdgradharma) are 
indeed superior to other [good]-impure ( kusalasdsrava ) dharmas. This is why the yogin uses them: it is 
thanks to them that he can destroy the brigands that are the disturbing emotions {klesa) and that he can 
obtain the precious pure dharma (anasrvadharma) that is the duhkhe dharmajnanaksdnti. That is why [this 
impure morality] is praised by the sages. 


444 ■] ]-, c preparatory Path is followed by the Path of seeing the truths consisting of sixteen mind- 
moments. Starting with the first, i.e., the duhkhe dharmajnanaksdnti, the ascetic becomes an Arya, a 
candidate for the first fruit. See above, p. 1067F. 
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This is the recollection of morality (sdanusmrti). 


V. RECOLLECTION OE ABANDONMENT 


In regard to the recollection of abandonment ( tydganusmrti ), there are two kinds of abandonment ( tydga ): z) 
abandonment consisting of generosity ( ddnatydga ); it) abandonment of all the disturbing emotions 
(sarvaklesatydga). [226c] Abandonment consisting of generosity is of two kinds: z) material gifts 
(dmisaddna ); ii) gift of the Dharma ( dhannaddna ) or preaching. Altogether these three kinds of 
abandonment ( trividhatydgasdmagri) make up abandonment (tydga). 445 

1. Material generosity 


Material generosity (amisadana) is the root (mula) of all good dharmas. 

The yogin has the following thought: It is thanks to the first four recollections ( anusmrti ) that 1 will succeed 
in curing the sicknesses of the disturbing emotions ( klesavyddhi ). How am I going to get these four 
recollections? Now, in previous existences and in this present lifetime, the occasions of making gifts to the 
Three Jewels are rare. Why? In this beginningless universe (anddiko lokadhatu), beings are ignorant of 
generosity to the Three Jewels: this is why their merits ( punya) become exhausted and disappear. But the 
Three Jewels have immense qualities: this is why gifts made to them are inexhaustible and necessarily lead 
to nirvana. Furthermore, if the Buddhas of the past have first produced the mind, this was as a result of their 
numerous or less numerous gifts. And so the Buddha said that generosity is the first aid to Bodhi. 

Furthermore, human life is impermanent ( anitya ) and wealth ( dhana ) slips by like a flash of lightning. If 
they should be given even when people do not ask anything of you, then why would you not give them 
when they beg of you to give them? It is necessary to give in order to create conditions favorable to Bodhi. 

Furthermore, wealth is cause and condition for all kinds of disturbing emotions (klesa) and misdeeds 
(dpatti ), whereas morality (silo), concentration ( samddhi), wisdom (prajnd) and the various good dharmas 
are cause and condition for nirvana. Consequently, if one must rid oneself of one’s wealth [because it is 
dangerous], why not make a gift of it to the excellent field of merit ( punyaksetra )? 

[The two brothers who got rid of their gold], - Thus, there were two brothers, older and younger who, 
without companions, went on a voyage, each carrying ten pounds of gold. The older said to himself: “Why 
should 1 not kill my younger brother and take his gold? On this deserted path, nobody would know.” The 
younger, in turn, said to himself: “I should kill my older brother and take his gold.” The two brothers each 
had evil plans; their words and their looks differed. 


445 These kinds of generosity have been mentioned above, p. 700F. 
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But the two brothers came to themselves and felt remorse ( kaukrtya ): “How would we be any different 
from demons ( amanusya ) and beasts ( tiiyagoni )? We are brothers bom of the same parents and, for the 
sake of a little bit of gold, we are having such bad feelings for each other.” 

Together they came to the shore of a deep lake. The older brother took his gold and threw it intothe water. 
The younger brother said: “Good, good!!” and, in his turn, threw his gold into the water. The older brother, 
too, said: “Good, good!” 

The two brothers asked each other why they had said it was good and each answered the other: “Because of 
this gold, we had bad feelings and wanted to kill one another. Now that we are rid of our gold, we say that 
it is good and we both agree.” 

This is why we know that it is always necessary to renounce one’s wealth, the cause of bad feelings. Why 
then not give it away when, by giving it, one gains great merit ( mahapunya )? Thus it is said: 

Generosity is a precious treasure 

It is also a good friend ( kalyanamitra ). 

It is beneficial from one end to the other, 

There is nobody who can destroy it. 


[227a] Generosity is an umbrella of wondrous secrets: 
It can keep off the rain of hunger and thirst. 
Generosity is a solid vessel; 

It can cross the ocean of poverty. 


Avarice ( mdtsarya ) is a calamity: 

Because of it, one experiences sadness and fear. 
Bathing it with the water of generosity 
At once brings good fortune and happiness. 

The miser deprives himself of clothing and food; 

At the end of his life he has neither joy nor happiness. 
Although he is reputed to be rich. 

He is no different from the poor person. 
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The miser’s home 


Is like a burial mound or a tomb; 

The beggars keep far away from it 
And finally nobody comes near it. 

This is why the miser 
Is rejected by the sages. 

Even if the breath of life is not exhausted 
He is no different from a dead man. 

The miser has neither merit nor wisdom: 

He is not firmly resolved to give. 

About to fall into the pit of death. 

His love of saving changes into suffering and hate; 

Only his tears will depart with him, 

The fire of sadness and regret will burn his body. 

The good donor is happy 
And, after death, has no suffering. 

The person who practices generosity, 

His renown fills the ten directions. 

He is loved by the sages, 

Entering into their assemblies, he is not afraid. 

When his life over he is reborn among the gods 
And in time he will certainly gain nirvana. 446 

446 The last two stanzas are to be compared with Anguttara, III, p. 40: Dadampiyo bhajanti nam bahu 
...devanam sahavyagatd ramanti te. 

Their Sanskrit correspondent is in the Sanskrit Mahaparinirvanasutra, p. 189-190: Dadatpriyo 
bhavati bhajanti tarn jandh ... devanam svabhdvagatd ramanti te. 
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Condemning avarice (matsarya) in many ways and praising generosity ( dana ) is called ‘recollection of 
material generosity’ (amisadananusmrti). 

2. Generosity of the Dhanna 


How is generosity of the Dharma (, dharmadana ) recollected? 

The yogin has the following thought: The benefits of generosity of the Dharma are very great: it is because 
of generosity of the Dharma that all the disciples ( srdvaka ) of the Buddha have found the Path. 

Moreover, the Buddha said: “Of the two kinds of generosity, generosity of the Dharma is foremost.” 447 
Why? 

The retribution ( vipdka ) for material generosity (dmisadana) is limited whereas the retribution of 
generosity of the Dharma is immense. Material generosity is rewarded in the desire realm ( kamadhatu ) 
whereas generosity of the Dharma is rewarded in the threefold world ( traidhdtuka ) and also beyond the 
threefold world. 

If the ascetic does not seek glory ( sloka ), profit (, labha ) or power ( prabhdva ), if he exerts himself solely in 
the Path of the Buddhas and develops great loving-kindness ( mahdmaitn ) and great compassion 
(mahdkarund), if he saves beings from the suffering of birth, old age (jam), sickness (vyddhi) and death 
(: marana ), then this is ‘pure generosity of the Dharma’ ( visuddhadharmaddna ). Otherwise, it is only a 
business deal or a barter. 

Moreover, when material generosity is practiced widely, wealth is exhausted; on the other hand, when 
generosity of the Dharma is practiced widely, the Dharma grows. Material generosity that has existed for 
countless generations is an old habit; on the other hand, generosity of the Dharma which did not exist 
before the blossoming of the holy Dharma ( saddharma ) is something new. 448 

Material generosity remedies only hunger and thirst ( ksutpipdsd), sicknesses ( vyddhi ) of cold, heat 
(sftosna), etc.; generosity of the Dharma can drive away the sicknesses of the ninety-eight defilements 
(klesa). 449 [227b] 


Transl.: The donor is precious; people love him; he wins renown and his glory increases. He 
enters the assembly undisturbed, for the man who is without miserliness is fearless. This is why the wise 
give gifts, having effaced the stain of avarice and seeking happiness. Established for a long time in the 
heavens, they enjoy themselves in the company of the gods. 

447 Anguttara, I, p. 91, etc., cited above, p. 699F, n. 1. 

448 jhis consideration has already been developed above, p. 699-700F. 

449 The 98 anusayas: cf. Kosa, V, p. 9. 
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For all these reasons, a distinction is made between material generosity and generosity of the Dharma. The 
yogin should reollect the generosity of the Dharma. 

Question. - What is generosity of the Dharma ( dharmaddnaj? 

Answer. - Generosity of the Dharma is the fact of teaching others the twelve classes of texts preached by 
the Buddha ( dvddasdhgabuddhavacana ) 450 with a pure mind and in view of merit ( punya). 

Futhermore, generosity of the Dharma is also the fact of using magical power (rddhibala ) so that people 
may find the Path. Thus it is said in the Wang-ming p’ou-sa king (Jalimprabhabodhisattvasutra or 
Visesacintibrahmapariprccha): “People who see the brilliance of the Buddha find the path and are reborn 
among the gods.” 451 

Therefore if, without saying anything vocally, one brings others to find the Dharma, that is generosity of 
the Dharma. 

In this gift of the Dharma, the mental nature ( cittasvabhdva ) of beings, the greater or lesser number of their 
defilements ( klesa ), the sharpness ( tfksnatd) or dullness ( mrdutd) of their wisdom ( prajna) must be taken 
into consideration; it is necessary to be based on what can be useful to them in order to preach the Dharma 
to them. In the same way, the medicine ( bhaisajya ) is regulated for the sickness ( vyddhi ) for which it is 
efficacious. 

There are people who are especially lustful ( ragabahula ), especially hateful ( dvesabahula ), especially 
stupid ( mohabahula ), combining two of these tendencies, or mixing all three. For the lusful, contemplation 
of the horrible (, asubhabhdvand ) is preached. For the hateful, loving-kindness ( maitncitta ) is preached; for 
the stupid, the profound co-dependent production of phenomena ( gamabhTrapratvtyasamutpada ) is 
preached; for those who combine two of these tendencies, both of these practices are preached; for those 
who mix all three, all three practices are preached. If one does not know the nature of the sickness and one 
errs in the medicine, the sickness gets worse. 

Those who believe in the existence of beings ( sattva ) are taught that only the five aggregates 
( pancaskandha ) exist, and that there is no atman in them. Those who deny the existence of beings are 
taught the renewing of the five skandhas serially ( pancaskandhasamtdna ) so that they do not fall into [the 
wrong view] of nihilism ( ucchedavdda ). 452 To those who seek wealth, generosity is preached. To those 
who wish to be reborn among the gods, morality (sfla) is preached. To those who are afflicted, the things of 
the gods are preached. To unfortunate lay people ( grhasta ), the regulations of the monks ( pravrajita ) are 

450 p or a ^tailed description, see above, p. 692-693F. 

451 Visesacintin, T 585, k. 1, p. lb20-22; T 586, K. 1, p. 33cl4-15; T 587, k. 1, p. 62c24-26. In ths last 
version, we read: “The Tathagata has a brilliance called tchou-yi ‘stable profit”. When the Buddha walks 
to and fro, the soles of his feet shine and beings are touched by this light. Those who encounter this light 
are reborn after their death among the gods.” 

For the Visesacintibrahmapariprccha, see above, p. 1268F, n. 2. 

4 ^- In this first series of cases, the sermon is from the therapeutic point of view (prdtipaksika 
siddhdnta ): see above, p. 33-35F. 
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preached. To lay people who love money, the fivefold discipline (pancasfla ) of the upasaka is preached. To 
those who hate samsara, the three seals of the Dharma ( dhannamudrd), impermanence ( anitya ), non-self 
(i anatman ), nirvana, are preached. 453 

Being based on the doctrine of the sutras, the preacher himself shows the meaning ( artha ) and the logic 
( nyaya ) and adorns the gift of the Dharma with comparisons ( avaddna ) in order to preach it to beings. 

3. Abandonment of the afflicting emotions 


To destroy, to reject all [the afflicting emotions] from the three fetters ( samyojana ) 454 up to the ninety- 
eight latent tendencies ( anusaya ) is called ‘abandonment’ ( tydga ). By recollecting the rejection of these 
things as one rejects venomous snakes (dsfvisa ) 455 or like shackles, one acquires salvation (yogaksema ) and 
joy (prdmodya). 

Furthermore, recollection of the abandoning of the disturbing emotions ( klesatydgdnusmrti ) also enters into 
recollection of the Dharma ( dharmdnusmrti ). 

Question. - If it enters into the recollection of the Dharma, why speak of it again here? 

Answer. - Abandonment of the disturbing emotions is something splendid {earn), difficult to acquire 
(durlabha ), peerless ( anuttara ) and immense (paramdna ); this is why it is mentioned separately. 

Furthermore, there is a difference between recollection of the Dharma and recollection of abandonment. To 
recollect the Dharma is to recollect the Dharma of the Buddha, the foremost of all good dharmas. To 
recollect abandonment is to recollect the disturbing emotions (dpatti) and sins (dpatti) insofar as they are 
quickly rejected. Since their aspects (dkdra) are distinct, the two recollections are different. [227c] 

For these many reasons, the yogin should recollect abandonment [of the disturbing emotions]. This 
recollection of abandonment consitutes the first practice of knowledge as dhyana where there is a risk of 
experiencing pride (, abhimana ) 456 


VI. RECOLLECTION OE THE DEITIES 


1. Recollection of the gods-by-birth 


453 in this second series of cases, the sermon is from the individual point of view (pratipaurusika 
siddhdnta ): see above, p. 31-32F. 

454 Satkdyddrsti, silavrataparamarsa and vieikitsd: cf. Kosa, V, p. 85; Pancavimsati, p. 79,1. 8-9. 

455 g ee q le apologue of the four venomous snakes in the Asivisopamasutra: see above, p. 702-707F; 
VimalakTrtinirdesa, p. 136-137, note. 

456 g ee Kosa, V, p. 27. 
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In this recollection of the gods ( devatanusmrti ), it is a question [of the six classes of gods of kamadhatu], 
from the Caturmaharajakayikas up to the Paranirmitavasavartidevas. 

Question. - The disciples ( sravaka ) of the Buddha should recollect the Buddha and the Dharma of the 
Buddha exclusively; why [still] recollect the gods? 

Aswer. - As a reward for their actions, people receive the happiness of the heavens ( svargasukha ); this is 
why the deities [who live there] are recollected. 

Furthermore, the Buddha himself gave the reasons for practicing the eight recollections and declared: 

“The noble disciple who recollects the deities should have the following thought: ‘The 
Caturmaharajikadevas are bom in their paradise as a result of five good qualities ( kusaladharma ), namely, 
faith ( sraddha) in [the retribution] of sin (apatti) and merit ( punya ), the observance of morality ( sfla ), 
hearing the holy Dharma ( saddharma ), the practice of generosity ( tyaga ) and the practice of wisdom 
( prajna ). I too possess these five qualities and I rejoice, for it is said that the deities, as a result of these five 
qualities, have taken birth in the blessed abodes. I too who possess these qualities could be reborn there if 
that is what I wanted. But as the happiness of the paradises is transitory, I will not do so.’ And the disciple 
will reason in the same way [for the other five groups of deities] up to and including the 
Paranirmitavasavartindevas.” 457 

Question. - In the threefold world ( traidhatuka ), there are many pure deities [occupying rupadhatu and 
arupyadhatu]. Why recollect only the gods of the desire realm (kamadhatu)? 

Answer. - It is in the sravaka system that it is a matter of just recollecting [only the deities of kamadhatu; 
but in the Mahayana it is forbidden to recollect the deities of the threefold world. 

The yogin who has not yet attained the Path very often is still attached in mind to the five objects of 
enjoyment ( pancakamaguna ) belonging to the world of men. This is why the Buddha recommends 
recollecting the deities. If the yogin has been able to cut through lust ( rdga ), he will be reborn among the 
gods of the two higher realms [rupadhatu and arupyadhatu]. If he has not been able to cut through lust, he 
will be reborn among the six classes of gods of the desire realm [kamadhatu] where the five objects of 
enjoyment {pancakamaguna ) are excellent ( pramta ), subtle ( suksma ) and pure ( visuddha ). 

The Buddha does not want people to be reborn again and enjoy the five objects of enjoyment; but there are 
beings who are unable to enter into nirvana, and it is these beings that the Buddha tells to recollect the 
deities. 


457 According to the Sanskrit Agamas faithfully quoted here, recollection of the deities brings a rebirth 
solely among the six classes of gods of kamadhatu. According to the Pali Nikayas, it can bring a rebirth, 
not only among the six classes of gods of kamadhatu, but also among the Brahmakayika gods of 
rupadhatu and the gods higher than the latter. See the citations and references in the initial note to the 
present chapter, p. 1333F. 
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Thus, one day the son of a king ( rdjaputra ) was standing in a high and dangerous place: it was impossible 
to get him down and he was about to fall to the ground, The king sent someone to spread a thick mattress 
on the ground so that when the prince fell he would not be killed by being crashed on the ground. 


2. Recollection of gods of native purity 

Furthermore, there are four kinds of gods: 458 i) metaphorical gods (sammatideva), ii) gods by birth 
( upapattideva ), Hi) pure gods ( visuddhideva ), iv) gods of native purity ( upapattiviusuddhideva ): 

i) The actual god called T’ien-tseu “Son of a god or Devaputra”, for example, is a metaphorical god. 

ii) [All the deities of the threefold world] from the Caturmaharajikas up to the neither-discriminting-nor- 
non-discriminating gods (naivasamjndndsamjna deva) are gods by birth ( upapattideva ). 

iii) All the holy individuals (dryapudgala) born among humans are gods by purity ( visuddhideva ). 

iv) All the holy individuals bom among the gods of the threefold world ( traidhatuka) are gods by native 
purity ( upapattivisuddhideva ), namely: 

a. The srotadpanna called kulamkula and the sakrddgdmin called ekavfcika who, in the paradises, 
sometimes attain the state of anagamin or arhat are the upapattivisuddhadeva. 

b. In the form realm ( rupadhdtu ), there are five kinds of anagamin who are no longer reborn in this realm 
[i.e., kamadhatu] but attain the state of arhat in rapadhatu. 

c. In the formless realm (drupyadhdtu ), there is a kind of anagamin who, being detached from the form 
realm ( rupadhdtu ), is reborn in the formless realm (drupyadhdtu), cultivates the pure path there, becomes 
arhat and enters into nirvana. [ 228 a] 

Therefore we call recollection of the deities ( devatdnusmrti ) the fact of recollecting two kinds of deities: i) 
the deities by birth ( upapattideva) and ii) the deities of native purity ( upapattivisuddhadeva ). 


VII. RECOLLECTION OE BREATHING 


On recollection of inhalation and exhalation (anapanusmrti) see what is said in the Tch ’an king 
(Dhyanasutra). 459 


VIII. RECOLLECTION OF DEATH 

458 See above, p. 33IF and note 2. 

459 Dhyanasutra, already cited above, p. 1024F. See below, k. 24, p. 239b8; k. 28, p. 264c25; k. 91, p. 
705b6. 
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In regard to recollection of death (marananusmrti), there are two kinds of death: i) death by oneself 
(dtmand maranam), ii ) death by another ( parena maranam ). 460 

The yogin always recollects these two types of death. If nobody kills it, this body will die necessarily by 
itself. 461 Not even for the time of a finger-snap ( acchtasamghitatamatram ) can one believe that this 
conditioned dharma (samskrtadharma) which is the body will not die. At all times within this body, death 
is present without even waiting for old age (jard). One cannot be based on this mass of sorrows ( soka ), 
sufferings ( updydsa) and decrepitude ( parijunya ). The desire for life makes us hope for safety (yogaksema) 
and immortality ( amrta ), but this hope arises only in fools ( mohapurusa ). In the body, the four great 
elements are all destroyed. As long as a person carries the chest containing the [four venomous snakes 
(dsfvisa ), 462 how can the wise think of safety? 

That exhalation (prasvdsa) should be followed by inhalation (dsvasa ), that inhalation should be followed 
by exhalation, that awakening ( nidrd ) should follow sleep (pmbodha ), all these things are difficult to 
guarantee. Why? Because internally as well as externally, the body has many enemies ( vairin ), Thus it is 
said: 

Some die in the womb, 

Some die at birth. 

Some die at a ripe age, 

Some die during old age. 

In the same way, when the fruit is ripe 
It falls for all kinds of reasons. 463 


460 According to the sutra, there are four ways of taking on a new existence (atmabhavapratilamba ): 1) 
that in which one’s own volition (dtmasamcetand) is acting and not that of another (parasamcetana ); 2) 
that in which the volition of others is acting and not one’s own, etc. : cf. DIgha, III, p. 231; Anguttara, II, 
p. 159; Kosa, II, p. 219. 

According to the Visuddhimagga, p. 189, it is necessary to recollect death at the normal time 
(kdlamarana) resulting from exhaustion of merit ( punnakkhaya ), from exhaustion of the lifespan 
(ayukkhaya ) or both, and death at abnormal time (akdlamarana) resulting from an action putting an end 
to the action producing life. 

461 p or a| 1c enc j 0 f iif e i s death” (maranantam hi jivitam ): Dhammapada, v. 148. 

462 s ee the apologue of the four venomous snakes in the Asmsopamasutra , above, p. 702-707F; 
VimalakFrtinirdesa, p. 136-137, note. 

463 cf Suttanipata, v. 576, p. 113: 

Phaldnam iva pakkdnam pdto papatand bhayam / 
evam jatdnam maccanam niccam maranato bhayam // 
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People always seek to avoid 
Death, the cruel and wicked thief. 

But it is hard to believe 

That one can ever escape this thief and find safety. 464 

Imagine a great and wise man 
Of unsurpassable power and strength: 

Neither before nor after 

Nor at present will he escape death. 465 

There are no skillful words. 

There are no supplications that can free one. 

Thee is no fortified place 
Where one can hide from it. 466 


Neither by observing pure morality 
Nor by exertion can one elude it. 
Death is a pitiless thief. 


“When the fruits are ripe, it is to be feared that they may fall in the morning; in the same way, 
when mortals are born, they risk death perpetually.” 

464 in the Visuddhimagga, p. 190, death appears as a butcher ( vadhaka ) who threatens all beings and, as 
soon as they are born, holds a knife at their throats. 

465 jf people of great fame, great merit, great strength, great supernatural powers, great intelligence, if 
the pratyekabuddhas and the samyaksambuddhas themselves do not escape death, how could a man like 
me do so ( mddisesu kathd va kd)? Cf. Visuddhimagga, p. 192-193. 

466 cf Dhammapada, v. 128: 

Na antalikkhe, na samuddamajjhe 
na pabbatdnam vivaram pavissa / 
na vijjatf so jagatippadeso 
yatratthitam nappasahetha maccu // 

“Neither in the sky, nor in the niddle of the sea, nor by crawling into mountain caves can one 
find any place in this world where death cannot vanquish us.” 
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When it comes, there is no place to escape from it. 


This is why, in the course of transitory and dangerous existence, the yogin should not think of or hope to 
live. 

[Maranasmrtisutra ]. 467 - One day when the Buddha was speaking to the bhiksus on the meaning of death 
(saranasamjndrtha ), a certain bhiksu, having arranged his upper robe over his left shoulder ( ekdmsam 
uttarasangam krtvd), said to the Buddha: “I can meditate on the meaning of death.” 

The Buddha asked him: “How do you meditate?” 

The bhiksu said: “I do not hope to live longer than seven years.” 

The Buddha said: “That is an unmindful way to meditate on the meaning of death.” 

Another bhiksu said: “ I do not hope to live longer than seven months.” Another bhiksu said seven days, 
and yet others said six, five, four, three, two or one day. The Buddha said to them: “All of you are 
meditating unmindfully on the meaning of death (maranasamjna). ” 

467 a slightly different version of the Maranasutta I of the Anguttara, III, p. 303-306, or IV, p. 316- 
319, partially quoted in the Visuddimagga, ed. Warren, p. 196 which has its correspondent in the 
Ekottaragama (Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 35, p. 741c27-742b2). The Pali sources place this sutra at 
Nandika in Ginjakavasatha; the Sanskrit sources place it at SravastI in the Jetavana in the garden of 
Anathapindada. 

Here are translations of a few extracts from the Maranasatisutta: Maranasati bhikkhave bhdvitd 
balmkulTkatd malmpphald ... aham bhante bhdvemi maranasatin ti. 

This first monk who wished or hoped to live for one night and one day in order to meditate on 
the Buddha’s teaching on death was followed by three others who wished to live for one day ( divasam ), 
for the time of one meal ( ekam pindapatam), or for the time of eating and swallowing four or five 
morsels (cattdro paiica dlope), respectively. 

The Buddha declared that these four monks live unmindfully (pamattd viharanti) and practice a 
lazy ‘recollection of death’ for destroying impurities ( dandham maranasatim bhdventi asavanam 
khaydya). 

Finally, two other monks came who wished to live the time of eating and swallowing a single 
morsel ( ekam dlopam) or even the time between an inbreath and an outbreath, or the time of a single 
inahalation ( yadantaram assasitvd vd passasdmi passasitvd vd assasdmi ) in order to meditate on the 
Buddha’s teaching on death. 

The Buddha declared that these two monks lived without unmindfulness ( appamattd viharanti) 
and practiced a ‘recollection of death’ effective in destroying the impurities (tikkham maranasatim 
bhdventi khaydya). 

According to the Ekottaragama (l.c., p. 742a23), the monk who was certain of living only the 
time of one inbreath or outbreath was Vakkhali, well known by his suicide (Samyutta, III, p. 119-124). 
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One bhiksu said [that he did not hope to live longer than one morning], fom morning until mealtime. Yet 
another, that he did not hope to live longer than a single meal ( eka pindapdta). The Buddha declared: “You 
also are meditating unmindfully on the meaning of death.” 

Finally a bhiksu, having arranged his upper robe over is left shoulder, said to the Buddha: “[I hope to live 
only as long as the time needed] for an outbreath (ydvat prasvasami) without waiting for the next inbreath, 
or the time required for an inbreath (ydvad dsvasdmi) without waiting for the next outbreath.” The Buddha 
declared: “That is true meditation on the meaning of death, without unmindfulness. O bhiksus, all 
conditioned dharmas ( samskrtadharma ) arise and perish from moment to moment. Their time of duration 
(,sthitikdla ) is very brief. They are like a magic show (: mdyopama ), deceiving the ignorant yogins.” 468 

It is for these many reasons that one recollects death. 


IX. LOGICAL ORDER OF THE EIGHT RECOLLECTIONS 


Question. - The Dharma is the teacher (acaiya) of all the Buddhas of the three times. 469 Why then recollect 
the Buddha first? What is the order ( anukrama ) of the eight recollections? 

Answer. - 1-3) Although the Dharma is the teacher of the Buddhas of the three times ( tryadhvan ) and the 
ten directions, it is the Buddha who preached the Dharma because his skill is great. 

[The king who built a ladder to facilitate the ascent of a mountain .] - In the Himavat there was a precious 
mountain ( ratnagiri ) at the summit of which there was a precious wish-fulfilling stone ( cintdmaniratna ) 
and all kinds of precious substances. People wanted to climb up there: some, having climbed halfway, 
turned back; others turned back from near the summit. 

There was a very virtuous king who, out of compassion for beings, had a huge ladder built ( mahdsopdna ). 
The entire population, great and small down to children of seven years, succeeded thus in climbing the 
mountain and gathered the wish-fulfilling jewel and all kinds of precious substances as they pleased 
( yathestam ). 

It is the same for the Buddha. The ‘precious mountain’ is the true nature of all dharmas of the world The 
ninety-six kinds of heretics 470 cannot reach it; even Brahma Devaraja who seeks the true nature of dharmas 

468 Ekottaragama (l.c., p. 742a27-29): “All formations (samskara) are empty ( sunya ) and calm 
(prasdnta ). That which is born and that which dies is a magical creation, without true reality.” 

469 Shortly after his enlightenment, the Buddha looked in the heavens and on earth for someone to 
venerate and serve. Finding nobody worthy of his homage, he chose the Dharma as his teacher. See the 
Garavasutta of the Samyutta, I, p. 138-149 (T 99, no. 1188, k. 44, p. 321a27; T 100, no. 101, k. 5, p. 
410a3-b9). This sutra has been quoted above, p. 586F. 

470 See above, p. 432F, n. 1, and later k. 27, p. 261al5-16; k. 36, p. 325cll; k. 40, p. 349b22; k. 49, p. 
412b5; k. 74, p. 581bl8. Except for the Ekottaragama, in the canonical scriptures no mention is made of 
these 96 sects. 
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cannot find it. What then could be said for other people? In his great loving-kindness ( maliamaitri ) and 
great compassion ( mahdkaruna), the Buddha has pity on beings. Endowed with the six perfections 
( paramitd) and possessing omniscience ( sarvajnana ), wisdom ( prajna) and skillful means ( updya ), he 
preaches the ‘ladder’ of the twelve classes of texts ( dvadasangabuddhavacana ) and the eighty-four 
thousand articles of the Dharma ( caturasftidhannaskandhasahasra ). A-jo-kiao-tch ’en-jou 

(Ajnatakaundinya), 471 Cho-li-fo (Sariputra), Mou-k’ien-lien (Maudgalyayana), Mo-ho-kia-cho 
(Mahakasyapa) and even sramaneras of seven years, Sou-mo 472 (Sumana), all obtained the pure dharmas 
(i anasravadharma ), the faculties ( indriya ), the powers ( bala ), the [factors] of enlightenment 
{sambodhyanga) and the true nature ( bhutalaksana ). Althought this pure nature is wondrous, all beings 
who receive the kindness of the Buddha obtain it. This is why recollection of the Buddha comes first. 

Next comes recollection of the Dharma and recollection of the Samgha Since the Samgha is based on the 
word of the Buddha to explain the Dharma, it comes third. On the other hand, other men cannot explain the 
Dharma, whereas the Sa a gha can: this is why it is described as a Jewel ( ratna ). 

The Buddha is the Jewel among men; the Jewel among the ninety-six heretical systems is the Dharma of 
the Buddha; the Jewel among all the communities is the Samgha. 

Finally, it is because of the Buddha that the Dharma appeared in the world and it is because of the Dharma 
that there is a Sa a gha. 

4) The yogin wonders how to obtain the Jewel of the Dharma. By including himself in the ranks of the 
Sa a gha, he will avoid all misdeeds ( duskrta ), gross ( auddrika ) or subtle (suksma) of body (kayo) or speech 
(vac). This is why morality ( sfla ) is listed next. [228c] 

47 1 One of the first five disciples of Sakyamuni who witnessed the austerities of the Buddha and 
benefited from the Sermon at Benares: Vinaya, I, p. 12; Catusparisad, p. 152. The Traite has mentioned 
him above, p. 102F. 

472 Below, k. 20, p. 271b27-c2, the Traite will return to this Sumana, also called Sumanas or 
Karnasumana: “The bhiksu Karnasumana, in a previous lifetime, saw the stupa of the Buddha Vipasyin 
and gave it the sumana flower that he was wearing behind his ear. As a result of this, for eighty-one 
kalpas he enjoyed happiness among gods and men and, in his last lifetime, he had behind his ear a 
sumana flower the perfume of which filled the whole house; this is why he was called Karnasumana. 

Then, disgusted with the world, he went forth from home and obtained the Bodhi of the Arhats.” 

For this legend and others connected to him, see the Anavataptagatha, ed. Bechert, p. 109-115; 
transl. Hofinger, p. 205-207; Fo wou po ti tseu, T 199, p. 191b23-191c22; Miilasarv. Vin., Gilgit Man., 

III, part 1, p. 180-181, and T 1448, k. 16, p. 79cl-29; Pali Apadana, p. 117; Theragatha, p. 38, 46; 
Mahakarmavibhanga, p. 101; Avadanasataka, II, p. 67-71 (200, k. 9, p. 245a3-b2); Commentary of the 
Dhammapada, IV, p. 120-137; Milindhapanha, p. 115, 291, 350. 

When he was but seven years of age, Sumana was ordained by Animddha (Comment, on 
Dhammapda, IV, p. 136,1. 12). He may be identified, perhaps, with the Sumana who represented the 
monks from Pava at the second Council at Vaisall (Vinaya,II, p. 305; Dipavamsa, IV, v. 51; Mahavamsa, 

IV, v. 49, 59). 
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5) How does the yogin [who practices these first four recollections] differ from the seven categories [of 
disciples of the Buddha]? 473 

Possessing morality (sila), the yogin wants to avoid the sins of mind ( cittaduskrta ), [namely, covetousness 
(i abhidhya), malice ( vyapada ) and wrong view (mithyadrsti). 

a. Recollecting generosity (no. 5), he destroys greed (abhidhya). 

b. Wanting the recipients of generosity ( pratigrahaka ) to find happiness, he destroys malice (vyapada). 

c. Thinking of merit (punya ) and its fruit of retribution (vipdkaphala), he destroys wrong view 
(mithyddrsrti). 

Dwelling thus in the rules of morality (no. 4) and of generosity (no. 5), the yogin becomes established in 
the ten good paths of action ( dasakusalakannapatha ) 474 and escapes from the ten bad paths of action 
(i dasakusalakarmapatha ). 

6) The ten good paths of action have two kinds of fruits (phala ): 

a. those who practice them in a superior way are reborn among the pure gods (visuddhadeva) [of riipa- and 
arupyadhatu]. 

b. those who practice them in a medium way are reborn among the gods [of kamdhatu]. 

This is why the yogin recollects the deities (no. 6) after morality (no. 4) and generosity (no. 5). 

By practicing the dhyanas and the samapattis, he has access to the deities of the two higher realms, he 
destroys the bad investigations (vitarka), gathers only the good dharmas and concentrates his mind one- 
pointedly. 

This is why he recollects the deities (devatanusmrti). 

7) Next the yogin recollects inhalation and exhalatiojn (dndpdnd). By recollecting the in-and outbreath, he 
is able to destroy bad investigations (vitarka) like the rain dampens the dust. 475 

^ 7 ^ The yogin who practices the recollections of the Buddha, the Dharma, the Sa a gha and sila who is 
being considered here seems to be confused with the seven categories of the Buddha’s disciples who, 
inspired with perfect faith (dvetyaprasdda), recollect the same subjects daily (cf. Dlgha, II, p. 93-94; III, 
p. 227; Samyutta, II, p. 69-70; V, p. 343. 365, 386-387; Anguttara, IV, p. 406-407; V, p. 183-184.). 

The seven categories of disciples of the Buddha have been enumerated by the Traite above, p. 
577F. These are the bhiksu, bhiksum, siksamana, sramana, sramanerika, upasaka and upasika (for details, 
see Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 123, p. 643c). 

What distinguishes the yogin from these seven categories of disciples is that he does not limit 
himself to recollecting the Buddha, the Dharma, the Sa a gha and sila, but also abandonment (tydga). The 
first four recollections destroy only the first seven akusalakarmapathas, namely, the sins of body and 
speech, whereas recollection of abandonment destroys also the last three akusalakarmapathas, namely, 
the sins of mind. 

4 7 4 Listed above, p. 50IF. 
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Seeing the breath coming in and going out, he understands the dangers that menace the body; it is because 
of the inbreath and the outbreath that the body is maintained alive. 

This is why he recollects the inhalation and the exhalation (anapananusmrti. 

8) Finally, the yogin recollects death ( marana ). It may happen actually that, conscious of possessing the 
first seven recollections and basing himself on their virtues (guna), the yogin becomes lazy ( kausidya ). It is 
at this moment that he should recollect death for, if the work of death is constantly present, how could he 
be lazy and be content with the qualities he has acquired? 

Thus, at the Buddha’s death, A-ni-liu (Animddha) said: 

Conditioned dharmas are like clouds: 

The wise man should not be proud of them. 

When the thunderbolt of impermanence ( anityatavajra ) strikes 

It destroys the king of mountains that was the Holy Master (drsa ). 476 


This is the order of the eight recollections. 


Third Section THE RECOLLECTIONS ACCORDING TO THE 
MAHAYANA 


Question. - You have just set forth the eight recollections practiced by the sravakas. How do the eight 
recollections practiced by the bodhisattva differ? 

Answer. - The sravakas practice for themselves whereas the bodhisattvas practice for all beings. 

In the sravakas, they free only from old age ( jam), sickness ( vyddhi ) and death (marana), whereas in the 
bodhisattvas they perfect the qualities ( guna ) of omniscience ( sarvajndna ). These are the differences 
(visesa). 

Furthermore, here in the Prajnaparamitasutra (above, p. 650F), the Buddha said to Sariputra: “The 
bodhisattva-mahasattva who abides in the Prajnaparamita by the method of non-abiding ( asthdnayogena ) 
should fullfil the perfection of generosity ( ddnapdramitd) and the other qualities up to the eight 
recollections (anusmrti) by basing himself on their non-existence ( anupalabdhitam upadaya ).” 


475 Andpdnasmrti is the antodote to vitarka : see Kosa, VI, p. 153. 

476 The recensions of the Mahaparinirvanasutra, Sanskrit (ed. Waldschmidt, p. 400) as well as Pali 
(Dlgha, II, p. 157) attribute rather different stanzas to Animddha. 

For the expression Cheng-tchou ‘Holy Master’ used to render the Sanskrit drsa, see below, p. 
1592F, n. 1. 
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First there is non-abiding ( astlidna ) and then non-existence ( anupalabdhitd): these are the two seals 
(mudra) by means of which [the anusmrti of the bodhisattvas] differ. For the meaning of this non-abiding 
and this non-existence, see what has been said above (p. 656-657F). 

(A note in red says that the eight recollections are finished. ) 
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CHAPTER XXXVII: THE TEN CONCEPTS 


PRELIMINARY NOTE ( P . 1431F) 


Various partially overlapping lists of samjna have already been mentioned above, p. 131 IF. 

1. In the Pali Nikayas, there are two different lists of ten sannas : the first, in Dlgha, III, p. 291; Samyutta, 
V, p. 132-133; Anguttara, V, p. 105, 309; the second in Anguttara, V, p.109. 


1 st list 

2 nd list 

1. asubha- 

1. anicca- 

2. mar ana 

2. anatta- 

3. ahare patikkula- 

3. asubha- 

4. sabbaloke anabhirati- 

4. admava- 

5. anicca- 

5. palmna- 

6. anicce dukkha- 

6. viraga- 

7. dukkhe anatta- 

7. nirodha- 

8. pahdna- 

8. sabbaloke anabhirati- 

9. viraga- 

9. sabbasahkhdresu anicca- 

10. nirodha-sahha. 

10. dndpdnasati-sahhd. 


The sannas 1-7 of the first list are defined in Anguttara, IV, p. 46-53; the second list is explained in 
Anguttara, V, p. 109-112. 

2. In the Prajnaparamita, the Sanskrit list in Pancavimsati (ed. Dutt, p. 20, 1. 5-8) mentions ten samjnas; on 
the other hand, the Sanskrit list in the Satasasrika (ed. Ghosa, p. 60,1. 15-61,1. 6) mentions only six: 


Pancavimsati 

1. anitya- 

2. duhkha- 

3. andtma- 


Satasahasrika 

1. anitya- 

2. duhkha- 

3. andtma- 
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4. asuci- 


4. asubha- 


5. marana- 

6. sarvaloke ‘nabhirati- 

7. sarvaloke ‘visvdsa- 

8. patijaya- 

9. samvrti- 

10. yathbruta-samjnanam. 


5. sai~valokanabhirati- 

6. avisvasa-samjna. 


3. Ten samjnas also appear in the Chinese version of the Pancavimsati by Kumarajiva (T 223, k. 1, p. 
219al 1-13) and in the Chinese versions of all the Prajnaparamitas by Hiuan-tsang (T 220, col. V, k. 3, p. 
12a22-23; T 220, vol. V, k. 37, p. 204al8-19; T 220, vol. VII, k. 402, p. 7c 1-3): 


Kumarajiva 

1. anitya- 

2. duhkha- 

3. anatma- 

4. ahare pratikula- 

5. sarvaloke ‘nabhirati- 

6. marana- 

7. asuci 

8. prahana- 

9. viraga- 

10. nirodha-samjnd. 


Hiuan-tsang 

1. anitya- 

2. duhkha- 

3. andtma- 

4. asuci- 

5. marana- 

6. sarvaloke ‘nabhirati- 

7. aharepratikula- 

8. prahdna- 

9. viraga- 

10. nirodha-samjnd. 


4. It is probable that, from their divergence from the original Sanskrit of the Prajnaparamitas, the Chinese 
versions were modeled on the list of ten samjnas appearing in the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasika Abhidharmas 
(Jnanaprasthana, T 1543, k. 27, p. 894b27-29;T 1013, k. 18, p. 1013cl8-20; Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 166, p. 
836c20-22): 

1. amityd-, 2. anitye duhkha-, 3. duhkhe ‘natma-, 4. asuci-, 5. aharepratikula-, 6. sarvaloke ‘nabhirati-. 7. 
marana-, 8. prahdna-, 9. virdga-, 10. nirodha-samjnd. 
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[229a] Sutra (cf. Pancavimsati, p. 20, 1. 5-9; Satasahasrika, p. 60, 1. 15-61, 1. 6). - [The bodhisattva- 
mahasattva should completely fulfill] the ten concepts ( dasa samjnah), namely: 

1. impermanence (unityasamjna), 

2. suffering (duhkhasamjna), 

3. non-self (anatmas amjna), 

4. the disgusting nature of food (dhdrepratikulasamjnd), 

5. distaste for the entire world (samaloke ‘nabhiratisamjna), 

6. death (maranasamjnd), 

7. impurity (asucisamjnd), 

8. abandonment ( prahdnasamjnd). 

9. detachment (viragasamjna), 

10. cessation (nirodhasamjnd). 

Sdstra- 


I. THE CONCEPT OF IMPERMANENCE 

Question. - Why are all the practices sometimes called knowledges (jndna), sometimes recollections 
(anusmrti) and sometimes concepts ( samjnd )? 

Answer. - When one begins to practice the good dharmas so as not to lose them, they are called 
recollections (anusmrti); when one develops the object (nimitta) and develops the mind (citta), they are 
called concepts (samjnd); when one understands precisely (niyata) without feeling any doubts (vicikitsd), 
they are called knowledges (jndna). 


The concept associated with the wisdom (prajndsamprayuktasamjnd) that considers all conditioned 
dharmas (samsb'tadharma) to be impermanent (anitya) is called the concept of impermanence 
(anityasamjnd) .477 

All conditioned dharmas (samsb'tadharma) are impermanent because they arise and perish incessantly, 
because they depend on causes and conditions (hetupratyaydpeksa) and because they do not entail any 


477 Cf. Anguttara, V, p. 109: Idho bhikkhu arannagato... pancasu upadanakkhandhesu aniccanupasi 
viharati. 
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accumulation ( upacaya ). Furthermore, at the moment of their arising, they come from nowhere and, at the 
moment of their cessation, do not go anywhere: this is why they are said to be impermanent. 

Furthermore, they are said to be impermanent because the two kinds of worlds ( loka) are impermanent: 
beings ( sattva ) are impermanent and the universe ( lokadhatu) is impermanent. Thus it is said: 

The great earth and its plants and trees disappear. 

Mount Sumera crumbles and the ocean dries up, 

The abodes of the gods are entirely consumed: 

Is there anything then in the universe that is eternal? 


The Venerable One with the ten strengths had physical splendor, 

The light of his wisdom was immense; 

He saved all beings, 

His renown filled the ten directions. 

But today when he has been wiped out, where is he? 

Who is the sage who would not be grieved by it?478 

In the same way, Sariputra, Maudgalyayana, Subhuti and other holy individuals (dryapudgald), noble 
cakravartin kings, sovereigns of nations, the kings of the ever-happy gods, the deities, saints, great virtuous 
people, noblemen, they too all perish. The flame and the brilliance of the great fire479 disappears suddenly 
and the world is reduced to nothing, like a lamp exposed to the wind, like the tree growing on a dangerous 
shore, like the filter filled with water that empties immediately. Therefore there is ‘impermanence’, because 
all beings and all the abodes of beings are transitory. 

Question. - Why does the bodhisattva practice this concept of impermanence? 

Answer. - Because beings who are victim to the mistake of taking what is impermanent to be eternal 
(i anitye nitya iti vipaiydsah) undergo the mass of suffering and do not succeed in escaping from samsara. 
[229b] 

478 Variations on the stanzas of lamentation uttred by the disciples at the death of the Buddha (above, p. 
88-89F, Cf. the stanza of Brahma in the Sanskrit Mahaparinirvana, p. 400: 

Sarvabhutani loke ‘smin 
niksepsyanti samucchrayam / 
evamvidho yatra sdstd 
lokesv apratipudgah / 
ta thdga tabalapraptah 
caksusman parinivrtah // 

479 The fire at the end of the kalpa. 
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The yogin who possesses this concept of impermanence converts (paripdcayati ) beings, saying to them: 
“All dharmas are impermanent; do not become attached to the notion of eternalism; you will then lose the 
opportunity to practice the Path.” 

The four noble Truths (dryasatya ) are the supreme and wondrous teaching of the Buddha; of these Truths, 
the first is the truth of suffering ( duhkhasatya ), and the aspect of impermanence ( anitydkdra ) is the first 
aspect [of the truth of suffering].480 This is why the bodhisattva practices the notion of impermanence. 

Question. - But there are people who still feel attached to impermanent things when they are present. 

[The king who was attached to his wife because old age would make her ugly]. - There was a king who had 
a wonderful wife who had been born from the womb of the earth. In the form of a ten-headed raksasa, she 
was about to cross the great ocean. The king was very sad. A wise minister consoled him: “The king is 
endowed with the power of knowledge (jhdnabala) and he [knows well] that the queen will return very 
soon. Why does he feel sad?” The king replied: “What saddens me is not to think that my wife cannot 
return; I am only afraid [that on her return] her youth will already have passed.” 

In the same way, seeing beautiful flowers or lovely fruits about to fade, people are even more attached to 
them. Thus, when one knows that things are impermanent, one develops even more fetters ( samyojana ). 
How can you say that impermanence calls forth disgust (udvega) and breaks the fetters? 

Answer. - Seeing impermanence in that way is to understand only a small part of it (kamcid eva pradesam) 
and not to realize it completely. You will be no different than the animals that see impermanence in this 
way. This is why, [here in the Prajnaparamitasutra], the Buddha tells Sariputra that ‘the concept of 
impermanence must be completely perfected’ (, anityasamjnd paripurayitavya). 

Question. - Then what is this ‘perfect’ concept of impermanence? 

Answer. - It is observing that conditioned dharmas (, samskrtadharma ) arise and perish from moment to 
moment like dust blown by the wind, like water rushing down from the mountain, like the flame that is 
extinguished. Conditioned dharmas are without solidity or vigor; they cannot be grasped or retained; like 
magical fabrications ( nirmana ), they deceive worldlings (prthagjana). 

Thanks to this impermanence, the yogin succeeds in breaking through the threshold of emptiness ( sunya ) 
and, since no dharma exists in emptiness, it too is nonexistent. How is that? Birth ( utpdda ), duration ( sthiti) 
and destruction ( bhanga ) do not co-exist in one and the same moment (, ksana ); at the moment of birth, 
duration and destruction cannot exist; at the moment of duration, birth and destruction cannot exist; at the 
moment of destruction, birth and duration cannot exist.^ 1 Birth, duration and destruction are mutually 
opposed ( virodha ) to one another in their characteristics ( laksana ) and their nature ( svadbhdva ); they do not 
exist together. Since they do not exist, neither does impermanence ( anitya ) exist. 

Question. - If there is no impermanence, why did the Buddha speak of impermanence in regard to the truth 
of suffering ( duhkhasatya )? 


480 Arijtya i s the first of the sixteen aspects (akara) characterizing the noble truths: see above, p., 641F. 
Reasoning borrowed from Madh. karika, VIII, 2, p. 146; see above, p. 37F and note. 
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Answer. - Worldly people ( prthagjana ) who produce wrong views ( mithyadrsti) have claimed that the 
world is eternal ( nitya ). The Buddha spoke of impermanence in order to destroy this etemalistic view 
(sdsvatadrsti) and not because he considered impermanence to be real ( bhuta ). 

Furthermore, before the Buddha appeared in the world, ordinary people used only conventional means to 
remove the disturbing emotions ( klesa ). But today, when it is a question of uprooting the roots of the 
disturbing emotions ( klesamula ), the Buddha speaks of impermanence. 

Furthermore, heretical systems ( tirthikadharma ) speak of deliverance ( vimukti ) when one is only apparently 
liberated from the five objects of enjoyment (panca kamaguna), but the Buddha has said: “It is on account 
of wrong concepts that one is bound up, and it is by considering the correct concept of impermanence that 
one is liberated (vimukta).“ 

Furthermore, there are two ways of thinking about the notion of [229c] impermanence: i) that which entails 
a residue, ii) that which does not entail a residue. Thus the Buddha said: “When all the beings and all the 
things have disappeared and only their names remain, impermanence ‘involves a residue’; when all the 
beings and all the things have disappeared and their names have also disappeared, impermanence ‘does not 
involve a residue’. 

There are also two other ways of thinking about impermanence: i) the death of the body and its destruction; 
ii) births and deaths without continual renewal. 

Furthermore, some say that morality (sfla) is the most important. Why? Because in dependence on morality 
one obtains the cessation of the impurities (dsravaksaya). - Others say that learning ( bahusruta) is the most 
important. Why? Because in dependence on wisdom ( prajnd) the result is obtained. - Others say that 
meditative stabilization ( samddhi ) is the most important, for the Buddha said: “Concentration can attain 
Bodhi.”482 _ Others say that the twelve strict observances ( dhutagima are the most important. Why? 
Because they purify the practice of morality. 

This is how each one, maintaining his own practice as the most important, does not seek nirvana 
diligently. But the Buddha said: “These qualities ( guna ) all lead to fractions of nirvana; however, the 
consideration of the impermanence of dharmas ( anitydnupasyand) is the true path to nirvana. “484 

For all these reasons and even though dharmas are empty, the Buddha preached the concept of 
impermanence. 

Finally, the concept of impermanence is synonymous with the noble Path (dryamarga). The Buddha 
designated the Path by all kinds of different names: sometimes he called it the four foundations of 


482 Anguttara, II, p. 45: Samddhibhdvana bhdvitd bahulikatd ditthadhammasukhavihararya... 
ndnadassanapatildbhdya samvattati. 

483 T we i ve dhutagima according to the Sanskrit sources (Mahavyut., no. 1127-1139); thirteen dhutanga 
according to the Pali sources (Vinaya, V, p. 131, 193; Visuddhimagga, p. 48-67). 

484 Anguttara, IV, p. 46: Satt’ imd sanna bhdvitd bahulikatd malmpphald honti mahdnisamsd 
amatogadhd amatapariyosdnd. 
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mindfulness ( catvari smrtyupasthanani ), sometimes he called it the four Truths ( catvari satyani), 
sometimes the notion of impermanence. 

[Anityatasutra], - This is what is said in a sutra: 

“If the notion of impermanence is properly cultivated, it destroys all attachment to desire ( kdmardga ), all 
attachment to subtle matter ( rupardga ), all attachment to the formless (arupyaraga), all pride ( asmimdna ) 
and all ignorance (avidya).°~ > 

Thus it eliminates the fetters of the threefold world ( traidhatukasamyojana ). This is why it is synonymous 
with Path. 

This concept of impermanence is sometimes impure ( sdsrava ) and sometimes pure ( andsrava ). When it 
understands impermanence correctly, it is pure; when it begins to study impermanence, it is impure. 

In the Mahayana, the bodhisattvas with vast mind convert beings in many ways: this is why their notion of 
impermanence is both impure and pure. 

If it is pure, it occurs in nine levels (bhumi); if it is impure, it occurs in eleven levels.486 

It has as object (alambate) the five aggregates of attachment ( updddnaskandha ) of the threefold world. It is 
associated with four dominant organs ( indriya ), except that of unpleasantness ( duhkendriya ).87 

For all the reasons given here, worldly people ( prthagjana ) and the saints (diya) extol the qualities ( guna ) 
of the concept of impermanence. 


II. THE CONCEPT OF SUFFERING 


In regard to the concept of suffering (duhkhasamjna), the yogin says to himself that all conditioned 
dharmas ( samskrtadharma ), being impermanent ( anitya ), are painful ( duhkha ).488 


4^5 Literal citation from a sutra in Samyukta (T 99, no. 270, k. 10, p. 70c6-7) entitled Chou king ‘Sutra 
of the Tree’. Its correspondent is the Aniccatdsutta of Samyutta, III, p. 156, the wording of which is only 
slightly different: Aniccasahnna bhikklmve bhdvita balmlikatd sabbam kdmardgam pariyddiyati sabbam 
ruparagam pariyadiyati sabbam bhavaragam pariyddiyati sabbam avijjam pariyddiyati sabbam 
asmimdnam pariyddiyati samdhanti. 

486 The term kama-, rupa- and arupya-rdga designates attachment in regard to the threefold world. 
According to Kosa, V, p. 8, kdmardga means attachment to kamadhatu; bhavardga, attachment to the 
two higher realms, rupa- and arupyadhatu. 

487 See Kosa, I, p. 101. 

488 jL e notion of suffering must bear upon all formations without distinction ( sabbasahkhdresu 
anodhim karitvd): Anguttara, III, p. 443. 
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Question. - If conditioned dharmas, as impermanent, are painful, are the dharmas of holy persons 
(dryapudgala), conditioned but pure ( samskrtdndsravadharma ), also painful? 

Answer. - Although dharmas are impermanent, only those who become attached to them experience 
suffering; those who are not attached to them are without suffering. 

Question. - There are saints who, without being attached to them, nevertheless undergo suffering. Thus 
Cho-li-fou (Sariputra) suffered from sicknesses of wind and heat,489 Pi-ling-k’ie-p’o-ts’o (Pilindavatsa) 
suffered from eye disease,490 and Lo-p’o-na-po-t’i (Lavanabhadrika) [Note by Kumarajlva: ‘the foremost 
of the children who bawl a lot’: Ravanabhadrika?] suffered from hemorrhoids.491 Why do you say that 
they have no suffering? 


489 According to the Vinayas, Sariputra suffered from kdyaddha ‘fever’ (Pali Vin., I, p. 214), a wind 
sickness (Dharmagupta Vin., T 1428, k. 42, p. 867b29-cl9) of hot blood (Sarv. Vin., T 1435, k. 26, p. 
190c24-191a8), of dhdtuvaisamya ‘unbalanced humors’ (Miilasarv. Vin., Gilgit Man., Ill, part 1, p. 239, 

1. 18-240,1. 22), of wind and hot blood (Miilasarv. Vin, T 1440, k. 4, p. 528cl8-23). He was cured by 
fibers and roots ( bisa ) of the lotus plant ( muldlikd), lotus sap ( bisaksira ) or also by wheat broth and 
wheat juice. Another time when he was suffering from stomach wind ( udaravdta ), he was cured by garlic 
(lasuna ): cf. Pali Vin, II, p. 140. 

490 Pilindavatsa’s eye disease has already been noted above, p. 121F, but actually this arhat also 
suffered from migraines ( sfsabhitdpa ), a wind ailment ( vdtdbhdda ), rheumatism of the legs ( ahgavdta ), 
articular rheumatism (pabbavdta ), etc: Cf. Pali Vin., I, p. 204-206. 

491 The Turfan manuscripts, confirmed by the Mahavyut., no. 1061, have transmitted to us the correct 
name of this arhat: Lavanabhadrika and not Lavanyabhadrika as Hofinger proposes. The previous lives 
and last lifetime of this disciple are summarized in the Anavataptagatha (ed. Bechert, p. 184-187; transl. 
Hofinger, p. 272-274; Fo woupo ti tseu, T 199, p. 200a22-b21; Miilasarv. Vin., T 1448, k. 17, p. 89cll- 
90al 1). The similarity of the stories of the previous lives of this arhat found in the Anavataptagatha and 
in the Apadana, II, p. 489-491 allow the identification of the Lavanabhadrika of the Sanskrit sources with 
the Lakuntabhaddiya ‘the good dwarf of the Pali sources; Samyutta, lip. 279; Anguttara, I, p. 23 (where 
the Buddha proclaimed him to be foremost among those with gentle voices ( aggam manjussaranam); 
Udana, p. 76; Theragatha, p. 49, v. 466-472. 

According to the Commentary of the Dhammapada, III, 453-454, the Buddha spoke two well- 
known stanzas in regard to Lakuntaka (Dhammapada, v. 294-295; Gandhari Dharmapada, p. 120, v. 12; 
Udanavarga, p. 377, v. 24; p. 494-495, v. 61-62; Nettippakarana, p. 165): 

Mdtaram pitaram hantvd rdjdno dve ca khattiye / 
rattham sanucaram hantvd amgho ydti brahmano // 

Mdtaram pitaram hantvd rdjdno dve ca sotthiye 
veyyagghapahcamam hantvd amgho ydti brahmano // 

Transl. - Having killed his mother (disturbing emotions) and his father (pride) and the two 
warriors (the view of eternalism and the view of nihilism), having destroyed the kingdom (the twelve 
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Answer. - There are two kinds of suffering: /') bodily suffering ( kdyika [230a] duhkha), ii) mental suffering 
(i caitasika duhkha). By the power of their wisdom ( prajnabala ), the holy individuals (diyapudgala) have no 
further mental suffering like sadness (, daurmanasya ), jealousy ( frsyd), malice ( vydpdda ), etc. On the other 
hand, because they have received a body composed of the four great elements ( mahabhutamaya ) as a result 
of actions in their previous existences ( purvajanmakarman ), they still have bodily sufferings such as old 
age (jard) and sickness ( vyddhi ), hunger and thirst ( ksutpipdsa), cold and heat ( sitosna ), etc., but these 
bodily sufferings are slight and quite rare. 

The saint may be compared to a man who, knowing himself to be burdened with a debt (pm) with regard to 
a third party, does not consider it to be painful to discharge the debt. By contrast, the man who does not 
remember his debt and from whom the creditor demands it forcibly is furious, angry and full of suffering. 

Question. - Painful sensation ( duhkhavedana) is a mental event ( caitasika dharma) co-existing with the 
mind ( citta ). The body, like grass or wood, is disjunct from the mind and without reasoning ( vitarka ). How 
can you say that the holy person feels ( vedayati) only bodily suffering? 

Answer. - When the worldly person (prthagjana) feels suffering ( duhkham vedayati), his mind creates a 
pang of grief ( daurmanasya) stimulated by the anusaya (negative propensity) of hostility ( pratigha ); his 
mind is turned only toward the five objects of enjoyment ( pancakamaguna ). As the Buddha said: 

[Salyatvena siitra ]. - Worldly people do not know that, outside of the five objects of enjoyment, there is 
another way of getting out of suffering (na hi prajanati prthagjano ‘nyatra pancakdmagunebhyo 
duhkhasya nihsaranam). In pleasant feeling ( sukhavedand), he is stimulated by the propensity of lust 
( rdgdnusaya ); [in unpleasant feeling ( duhkhavedana), he is stimulated by the propensity of hatred 
( pratighdnusaya ); in the feeling that is neither unpleasant nor pleasant ( aduhkhdsukhavedand), he is 
stimulated by the propensity of ignorance ( a vidhyd n us ay a ). ^ - When the worldly person feels suffering, 


bases of consciousness) along with its inhabitants (joy and desire), the brahmin proceeds without 
confusion. 

Having killed his mother and father, two learned kings and a tiger, (the five obstacles to dhyana, 
the fifth of which, the tiger, is doubt), without confusion the brahmin goes forth. 

These stanzas are specimens of intentional language ( abhisamdhi, abhiprdya, samdhdbhdsya ): 
cf. Abhidharmasamuccaya. ed. Pradhan, p. 106-107. They have taxed the ingenuity of interpreters: see 
the note of Bhikkhu Nanamoli, Nettippakarana, tr., p. 218, and the detailed study of F. Bernhard, Zur 
Textgeschichte und Interpretation der Strophen : Dhammapada 294, 295, Festschrift fur Wilhelm Eilers, 
1968, p. 511-526. 

In an appendix Sur le moine Lo-siun-yu, Lin Li-kouang ( L ’Aide-Memoire de la Vraie Loi, 1949, 
p. 278-290) has grouped, under the general theme of a deformed monk, a whole series of arhats of 
various names among whom Lavanabhadrika appears as well as the bhiksu Lo p’in tchou or Lo p’in 
tcheou mentioned above (p. 931-932F and note) by the Traite. 

492 The bad propensities of lust (rdga), hatred (pratigha ) and ignorance ( avidyd) often form a separate 
group (cf. Majjhima, III, p. 285; Samyutta, IV, p. 205), but also appear in the lists of six (Kosa, V, p. 2) 
or seven anusaya (Dlgha, III, p. 254, 282; Samyutta, V, p. 60; Anguttara, IV, p. 9). 
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inwardly ( adliyatman ) he undergoes the suffering of the threefold poison ( trivisaduhkha) - [namely, desire 
( raga ), hatred ( dvesa ) and delusion ( moha ) -], and outwardly (bahirdha) he suffers cold and heat ( sftosna ), 
the whip and the stick, etc., just as an inwardly feverish man also is burning externally. “ 

The [same] sutra says: “When the worldly person loses a loved object, both his body and his mind suffer 
from it: it is as if he was being pierced by two arrows ( tadyathainam dvabhyamsalyabhyam vidheyuh). The 
saints, however, do not have the suffering of pangs of grief ( daurmanasya ): they have only the bodily 
suffering ( kdyikciduhkhci ) and no other suffering.”493 


493 Extracts from the Sallattena sutta of the Samyutta, IV, p. 207-210 (Tsa a han, T 99, no. 470, k. 17, 
p. 119c28-120bl4): Assntavd bhikkhaveputhujjano dukkhdya vedandyaphuttho samano socati kilamati 
... dutiyena sallena anuvijjheyyum, evam hi so bhikkhavepuuriso ekasallena vedanam vediyati. 

Transl. - When the ignorant worldly person, O monks, is touched by an unpleasant feeling, he is 
upset, he is troubled, he laments, he beats his breast and becomes confused. Thus he is feeling two 
sensations, one bodily and the other mental. It is as if a man were pierced with one arrow and then 
pierced with a second arrow: this man feels the pain of both arrows. 

Thus, O monks, the ignorant worldly person, being touched by an unpleasant feeling, is upset, 
troubled, laments, beats his breast and becomes confused. Then he feels two sensations, one physical and 
the other mental. Being touched by an unpleasant feeling, he is full of hatred. As he is full of hatred for 
the unpleasant sensation, the propensity of hatred for the unpleasant feeling lies within him. And this 
man, being touched by the unpleasant feeling, wishes for the happiness of pleasure. Why? Because the 
ignorant worldly person does not know that the exit from unpleasant feeling can be other than in the 
happiness of the pleasures. . 

Since he wishes for the happiness of the pleasures, the propensity of the lust for pleasant feeling 
lies within him. He does not properly know the origin and cessation of these feelings, their flavors, their 
disadvantages and the way to exit from them. . 

Since he does not correctly know the origin and cessation of feelings, their flavors, their 
disadvantages or the way of exit from them, the propensity of ignorance toward the feeling that is neither 
unpleasant nor pleasant lies within him. 

If he experiences a pleasant feeling, he feels it like an obedient slave; if he experiences an 
unpleasant feeling, he feels it like an obedient slave; if he experiences a feeling neither pleasant nor 
unpleasant, he feels it like an obedient slave. This means, O monks, that the ignorant worldly person is 
subjugated by birth, death, sorrows, lamentations, sufferings, sadness, torments: I say that he is 
subjugated by suffering. 

But the noble learned disciple, being touched by an unpleasant feeling, is not grieved, is not 
troubled, does not lament, does not beat his breast and does not fall into trouble. He experiences only one 
feeling, namely, bodily sensation and not mental sensation. It is as if a man were pierced by one arrow 
but not pierced by a second arrow: this man feel the pain of just one arrow. 

The same reasoning is taken up again by the Milindapanha, p. 44 (transl. Horner, I, p. 61). See 
also P. Demieville, Les versions chinoises du Milindapanha, p. 120-121. 
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Furthermore, suffering is associated with the five consciousnesses ( pancavijnanaprayukta ), and the 
sufferings of the whip and the stick, of cold and heat, etc., due to external causes, are bodily sufferings. The 
others are mental sufferings. 

Furthermore, I have said that pure conditioned dharmas (, samskrtanasravadharma ) are not suffering 
because [the saints] are not attached to them. But the body of holy individuals is impure ( sdsrava ). Since 
impure dharmas ( sasravadharma ) are painful, what is the mistake [in asserting that the saints feel bodily 
suffering]? But in fact, these sufferings felt by their bodies are faint and rare. 

Question. - If all that is impermanent is suffering, the Path ( mdrga ) too is suffering. How can you drive 
suffering away with suffering?494 

Answer. - The aphorism “All that is impermanent is suffering” applies to the five aggregates of attachment 
(; updddnaskandha ), but the Path, although impermanent insofar as it is formation ( samskdra ), is not called 
suffering. Why? Because it destroys suffering and does not create attachment ( abhinivesa ). United with the 
wisdoms of emptiness ( sunya ) and non-self ( andtman ), it is impermanent but it is not suffering. 

This is why the arhats, at the moment they obtain the Path, say the following stanza: 

We do not rejoice in being reborn. 

Neither do we rejoice in dying; 

With mindfulness and awareness 

We are waiting to leave when the time comes.495 

When the Buddha entered nirvana, Ananda and the disciples not yet detached from passion ( avftardga ), 
who had not yet cultivated the eightfold noble Path (drydstangamarga), wept and lamented; the anagamins, 
detached from desire ( vftardga) were all frightened; the arhats whose impurities were destroyed 
(, ksfnasrava ) remained impassive and only said: “The Eye of the world has disappeared too soon” 
( atiksipram caksur lokasyantarhitam ).496 


494 j n hypothesis imagined, how could one drive away the suffering of samsara by the suffering of 
the Path? 

495 A well-known stanza: 

Nabhinandami maranam, nabhisandani jfvitam / 
kdlafi ca patikankhami sampajdno patissato ti // 

It is frequently repeated with the variant nibbisam bhatako yathd at the end. The Theragatha, v. 
1002, the Milinda, p. 45 and the Comm, on the DIgha put it in the mouth of Sariputta, but it was also 
pronounced by the theras Nisabha (Theragatha, v. 196), Samkicca (v. 607), Revata (v. 655) and 
Annakondanna (v. 686). 

496 cf DIgha, II, p. 157-158, 162: Parinibbute bhagavati tattha ye te bhikkhu avftardga appekacce 
bdhd paggayha kandanti chinnapapatam papatani dvattanti vivattanti: atikhippam bhagavdparinibutto, 
atikhippam sugato parinibbuto, atikhippam cakkhum loke antarahitam ti. Ye pana te bhikkhu vftardga te 
satd sampajand adhivdsenti: aniccd samkhdrd tarn kut ’ettha labbhd ti. 
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[238b] It is because they possessed the power of the Path that these arhats who had received great favors 
from the Buddha and appreciated his immense qualities (, apramdnaguna ) did not experience any suffering. 
This is why we know that the Path, although impermanent, is not a cause of suffering and therefore it is not 
called suffering. Only the five aggregates of attachment ( upaddnaskandha ) are suffering. Why? Because 
one clings to them, because they are impermanent and insecure. 

Here in regard to the meaning of suffering ( duhkhartha ), what has been said above (p. 1158F) concerning 
vedanasmrtyupasthana should be fully repeated. 

Furthermore, those who possess a body ( dehin ) are always suffering ( sadd duhkhita ), 97 but out of 
stupidity ( moha ), they do not take it into account. Thus it is said: 


Since it is very tiring to ride a horse, 
One looks for a place to stand up. 
Since standing up is very tiring. 

One seeks a place to sit down. 


Transl. - On the death of the Blessed One, of the monks who were not yet free from desire, 
some raised their arms to the heavens uttering cries, others threw themselves down on the ground, 
turning to and fro, thinking: “The Blessed One has died too soon! The Blessed One has entered nirvana 
too soon! Too soon has the Eye of the world disappeared from the world!” But the monks who were free 
from desire endured their grief with contemplation and lucidity, saying: “Impermanent are the 
formations. How could they not disappear?” 

The version of the Sanskrit Mahaparinirvanasutra, p. 400-402, 406-408, differs slightly: 
Tatraikatyd bhiksavah prthivyam avartante parivartante. ekatyd bahun pragrhya prakrosanti. evam 
cahuh: atiksipram bhagavdn parinirvrtah. atikasipram sugatah parinirvrtah. atiksipram caksur 
lokasyanatarhitah. ekatyds cetoduhkhasamarpitds tisthanti. ekatyd dharmatam eva pratismaranti: prdg 
evdsmdkam bhagavatdkhydtam sarvair istaih kdntaih priyair manapair ndndbhdvo bhavisyati vindbhdvo 
viprayogo visamyogah. kuta etal labhyam yat taj jatam bhutam krtam samskrtam vedayitam 
pratftyasamutpannam ksayadharmam vyayadharmam vibhavadharmam virodhadharmam 
pralokadharmam na prarujyate nedam sthanam vidyate. 

Transl. - Then some monks rolled about on the ground; others raised their arms to the heavens, 
uttering cries: “The Blessed One has died too soon! The Blessed One has entered nirvana too soon! Too 
soon has the Eye of the world disappeared!” Others, filled with mental anguish, stood about and others 
yet recalled the nature of things and said: “Previously the Blessed One spoke to us about all these things 
that are hoped for, loved, cherished, pleasant but destined to division, to separation, to disjunction. How 
could it be that what is born, fabricated, conditioned, felt, resulting from causes, destructible, transitory, 
insecure, inconsistent, perishable, not be broken up? This possibility does not exist.” 

497 See above, p. 584F. 
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Since sitting down too long is very tiring, 

One looks for a place to lie down in peace. 
Much fatigue results from these activities, 

What at first was pleasant then becomes painful. 


To look straight ahead or to the side, to breathe in and out 
To bend down, to stretch out, to sit down, to get up. 

To walk or to stand still, to go or to come: 

Nothing can be done without suffering. 


Question. - “The five aggregates of attachment are suffering” {paiicopadanaskandha duhkham ) ,98 but it 
is as a result of a [subjective] notion of suffering (duhkhasamjna) that they are suffering. Actually, if 
everything is suffering, why did the Buddha say: “There are three kinds of feeling: pleasant feeling 
(sukhavedand), unpleasant feeling ( duhkhavedand) and feeling that is neither unpleasant nor pleasant 
(. aduhkhdsukhavedand )?”499 And jp suffering comes from a [subjective] notion of suffering, how can you 
say that the [holy] truth of suffering ( duhkhasatya ) concerns a real suffering? 

Answer. - Yes, the five aggregates of attachment are suffering, but ordinary people (prthagjana ), under the 
nfluence of the fourfold error (vipaiydsa) and urged on by desire ( kamapidita ), consider the five objects of 
enjoyment as happiness ( sukha ). It is as though someone smeared ointment onto a man’s ulcer (ganda ) and 
when his suffering has stopped, he thinks this ulcer, which itself is not happiness, is happiness. 

The Buddha spoke of three kinds of feelings in accordance with the views of the world ( loka ), but in reality 
(tattvena ) there is no happiness there.500 jf there were truly happiness in the five aggregates of attachment 


498 Samksiptenapaiicopadanaskandha duhkham'. aphorism taken from the Sermon at Benares: 
Nidanasamyuktamp. 194; Catuhparisad, p. 158; Pali Vinaya, p. I, 10; Dlgha, II, p. 307; Samyutta, V, p. 
421. 

499 Digha, III, p. 275; Samyutta, II, p. 53, 82; IV, p. 207; Anguttara, III, p. 400;ltivuttaka, p. 46: Tisso 
vedand: sukd vedand, duhkhd vedand, adiikkhamasukhd vedand. 

500 i n the Rahogatakasutta of Samyutta, IV, p. 216-217 (tsa a han, T 99, no. 476, k. 17, p. 121c), the 
Buddha explain to a bhiksu: Tisso imd bhikkho vedand vuttd mayd sukha vedand dukkhd vedand 
adiikkhamasukhd vedand, imd tisso vedandvuttd mayd. Vuttam kho pantam bhikkho mayd: Yam kihci 
vedayitam tarn dukkhasmin ti. Tam kho panetam bhikkhu mayd sahkhdrrdnam yeva aniccatam sandhdya 
bhdsitam: Yam kihci vedayitam tarn dukkhasmin ti. 
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(;upadanaskandha ), why did the Buddha say: “The destruction of the five aggregates of attachment is 
happiness” (pancopdddnaskandhanirodhah sukham )?”501 

Furthermore, since the mind of happiness ( sukhacitta ) arises in relation to the loved object, happiness is not 
assured definitively ( niyata ). If happiness were assured, it would not depend on attachment of the mind 
(i cittdbhinivesa ) in the same way that if fire ( agni ) were really hot, it would not depend on kindling to heat 
up. But as happiness is not assured, here it is called suffering. 

Furthermore, what the world wrongly considers to be happiness can create innumerable fruits of suffering 
(apramanaduhikhaphala) in the present lifetime and in the future lifetime ( ihaparatra ): this is why it is 
called suffering. Just as a little bit of poison (visa) poured into the water of a big river cannot change the 
water,^2 so the poisonous plant that the world wrongly thinks [is happiness] is no longer visible in the 
great waters of suffering. Thus it is said: 

When a being falls from the paradises and is reborn in hell 

He remembers the former bliss of paradise: 

The palace courtesans showed themselves to him in a crowd, 

The parks and pools rejoiced his heart. 


[230c] Now he sees the fires of hell coming to burn him 
Like a great fire consuming a bamboo forest. 
Then, while still seeing the pleasures of paradise, 


Transl. -1 have spoken, O monk, of three feelings: pleasant feeling, unpleasant feeling, neither 
unpleasant nor pleasant feeling. Yes, I have spoken of these three feelings. But also, O monk, I said: All 
that is felt is felt in suffering.” It is in view of impermanence that 1 said ’’All that is felt is felt in 
suffering.” 

An extract of the corresponding Sanskrit sutra is cited in Kosavyakhya, p. 519,1. 18-20: 
Samskdranityatdm Ananda samdhAa mayd bhdsitam samskaraviparindmatam: Yat kimcid veditam idam 
atm duhkhasyeti: O Ananda, it is in view of impermanence, it is in view of transformation of the 
formations, that I said: “All that is felt, there is suffering in it.” 

The Kosa (VI, p. 129-130) concludes that all feeling, including pleasant feeling, is suffering. 
Pleasant feeling has as object not a real pleasure but sometimes a remedy for suffering 
(duhkhapratikdra), sometimes a modification of the suffering ( duhkhavikalpa ). 

Updddnanirodhd... sokaparidevadukkhadomanassupdydsd nirujjanti : Pali Vin, I, p. 1; Samyutta, II, 
p. 7; III, p. 14;Anguttara, I, p. 177. 

502 Qf Anguttara, I, p. 250: Seyyathdpi bhikkhavepuriso lonaphalam Gangdya nadiydpakkhipeyya. 
Tam kim mannatha bhikkhave. Api nu sd Gangd nadiamund lonaphalena load assa apeyyd ti. - No 
h ’etam bhante. 
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He is alarmed in vain: that is useless. 


The concept of suffering {duhkhasamjna) concerns the same objects as the concept of impermanence 
(anityasamjna).503 Analysis of suffering in these many different ways is called the concept of suffering. 


III. THE CONCEPT OF NON-SELF 


Concept of non-self {anatmansamjna). - “That which is suffering is non-self’ (yad duhkham tad 
andtma).504 Why? The five aggregates of attachment (pancopdddnaskandha ) are all suffering and have no 
independence (, aisvarya, vibhitba). If they have no independence, they are non-self ( andtman ). If they had 
an independent self, “it would be impossible for the body to feel suffering” ( na kayo vydbddhdya 
samvarteta).5®5 Thus it is said: 

There are fools 

Who consider their body or their mind as their self. 

Gradually they become strongly attached to them: 

They do not understand the law of impermanence. 


There is no agent ( kdraka ) in this body 
Neither is there any perceiver ( vedaka ). 

This body is without a master,506 

And, nevertheless, it does all kinds of things. 


From the six organs (; indriya ) and the six objects (visaya) 

Arise the six kinds of consciousnesses ( vijndna ); 

503 Namely, the five updsdnaskandha. 

504 The entire explanation that follows turns upon the canonical formula: Yad aniccam tam dukkham, 
yam dukkham tad anattd, yad anattd tam netam mama neso ham asmi na meso attd tv. “That which is 
impermanent is suffering; that which is suffering is non-self; that which is non-self is not mine, I am not 
that and that is not me.” Cf. Samyutta, II, p. 22, 82, 84,; IV, p. 1. 

505 Implicit reference to the Sutra on the non-self which follows the sutra on the four noble Truths (cf. 
Pali Vin, I, p. 13-14; Samyutta, III, p. 66-68; Catusparisad, p. 162-164; Mahavastu, III, p. 335-337: 
RTipah ced dtmabhavisyad rupam na vydbddhdya duhkhdya samvarteta, labhyeta ca rupasya: evam me 
rupam bhavate evam md bhdd iti. 

506 Adopting the variant tchou in place of cheng. 
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From the coming together of the three ( trikasamnipata ) 


Contact ( sparsa ) arises. 507 


From contact as condition 

There arise feeling, memory and action. 

In the same way as fire arises 

When the lens, kindling and the sun come together. 


Organs, objects and consciousnesses having come together, 

The action to be accomplished is realized. 

There is continuity ( samtanasddrsya ) 

As in the seed, the sprout and the stem.508 

Furthermore, there is no atman because the characteristics ( laksana ) of the atman do not exist. Dharmas 
must have a characteristic so that we may know that they exist. Thus, if we see smoke ( dhuma ) and we feel 
heat ( usna ), we know there is a fire ( vahni ). Because there are differences [in characteristics] between the 
five sense objects ( visaya ), we know they exist. Because beings of various sorts conceive and compute 
things in different ways, we know that there are minds ( citta ) and mental events ( caitasikadhanna ). But 
since the atman has no characteristic, we know it does not exist. 

Question. - However, there is breathing (anapana ) which is a characteristic of the atman, and also the 
looking straight ahead and sideways (dlokitavilokita), life (ayus ), mind {citta), suffering or happiness 
(i duhkhasukha ), affection or aversion (icchddvesa), the will ( prayatna ), etc., which are characteristics of the 
atman. If there were no atman, then who would have this breathing, this looking straight ahead or sideways, 
this life, this mind, this suffering or this happiness, this affection or this aversion, this will, etc.? Thus we 
know that there is an atman moving internally and that the life (ayus) and mind (citta) are properties of the 

atman. ^ 09 

If there were no atman, one would be like an ox (go) without an oxherd (sarthvaha). But since there is an 
atman, it can govern the mind, penetrate things without any loss of attentiveness ( pramdda ). 


507 According to the Pali Abhidamma (AtthasalinI, p. 109) and the Sarvastivadins (Kosa, III, p. 96), 
contact (sparsa), the sixth link in the pratityasamutpada chain (above, p. 350F), are six in number and 
arise from the coming together of the three (trikasamnipata), namely, organ, object and consciousness. 
For the Sautrantikas, sparsa is only the meeting itself (Kosa, III, p. 96-97). 

508 Cf. Kosa, IX, p. 296-299. 

509 jhe objector here is the spokesman for the Vaisesikas who assume nine substances ( dravya ), 
including the atman, endowed with qualities ( guna ): cf. Vaisesikasutra (I, I, 5-6). 
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If there were no atman, who would direct the mind and experience unhappiness or happiness? If there were 
no atman, one would be like a piece of wood ( kdstha ), unable to distinguish between suffering and 
happiness, and it would be the same for affection or aversion, effort, etc. 

Nevertheless, since the atman is subtle ( suksma ), it cannot be cognized by the five sense organs ( indriya ), 
and it is by these characteristics that we know it exists. [231a] 

Answer. - But all these characteristics are characteristics of the consciousness (vijnanalaksana)\ It is 
because there is consciousness that there is breathing, looking straight ahead or sideways, life, etc., and 
when the consciousness leaves the body, all of that disappears.^ ^ According to your concept of an eternal 
(anitya) and omnipresent (vydpin) atman, the corpse ( kunapa) itself should still possess respiration, the 
ability to look straight ahead and sideways, life, etc. 

Furthermore, breathing (anapana), etc., are material dharmas ( nipidharma ) moving on the wind of the 
mind: these are characteristics of consciousness ( vijnana ) and not characteristics of the atman. As for life 
(dyus) which is a formation dissociated from mind ( cittaviprayuktasamskdra ), this also is a characteristic of 
consciousness. 

Question. - When one enters into the absorption without mind (acittakasamdpatti)-’ ' * and possibly one 
sleeps without dreaming, the breathing (anapana ) continues and life (dyus) continues. How can you say 
that [breathing and life] are characteristics of consciousness? 

Answer. - Although consciousness is temporarily suspended in the absorption without mind, shortly 
thereafter it must necessarily recur, for it does not leave the body; the time of duration of consciousness is 
long; the time when it disappears is short. This is why [breathing and life] are characteristics of 
consciousness. When a man goes out for a walk, we cannot say that his house is without an owner! 

Sadness and happiness ( duhkhasukha ), affection and aversion (icchddvesa), will (prayatna ), etc., are 
associated with the mind ( cittasamprayukta ), mutual conditions ( sahabhupratyaya ) and accompanying the 
mind ( cittdnuparivartin ): when mind exists, they exist; when mind does not exist, they do not exist. This is 
why these are characteristics of consciousness and not characteristics of the atman. 

Furthermore, supposing the atman did exist, it would be either eternal ( nitya ) or non-eternal (anitya). But, 
as is said: 


The Buddha indeed said: 

Ayur usmatha vijnanam yadd kdyam jahaty ami / 
apaviddhah tadd seteyathd kastlmm acetanah // 

“When life, heat and consciousness leave the body, the body lies abandoned, like a piece of 
wood, without any feeling.” 

For this stanza, which shows variations, see Kosavyakhya, p. 668,1. 16-17, and for the 
canonical sources, Majjhima, I, p. 206,1. 9-11; Samyutta, III, p. 13=43,1. 4-5. 

511 Absorption without mind, also called absorption of non-discrimination (asamjnisamdpatti), during 
which mind and mental events are arrested: see Kosa, II, p. 201. 
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If the atman were eternal 


There would be no new existence ( punarbhava ). 
Eternal and without birth. 

It would also be without deliverance. 

It would also be infallible and inactive: 

This is why we should know 

That there would be neither sinner nor saint 

Nor any object to be sensed ( vedaka ). 

To abandon the ‘me’ (atman) and the ‘mine’ (atmiya) 
Is then to attain nirvana. 

But if there really were an atman. 

We would be unable to reject the idea of ‘me’. 

If the atman were non-eternal 
It ought to perish with the body, 

Like water rushing down from a high cliff. 

There would no longer be either sin or merit.5 1- 


512 in an inaugural dissertation at Munich, M. Saigura has identified these three stanzas as 
Miilamadhyamakarika VIII, 12; XVIII, 2: XVIII, 4, of which here are the text and translation: 

Evam vidydd upddlam vutsargad iti karmanah / 
kartus ca karmakartrbhyam sesdn bhdvdn vibhdvayet // 

Atmany asati cdtnuyam kuta eva bhavisyati / 
nirmamo nirahamarah samdd atmdtmanfnayoh // 

Mamety aham iti kusine bahirdhadhyatmam eva ca / 

Nirudhyata updddnam tatkusaydj janmanah ksayah // 

Transl.- One should understand appropriation as the ‘rejection’ of action and agent. By means 
of action and agent, one will be able to recognize the other essences. 

As the ‘me’ does not exist, how could the ‘mine’ exist? The [yogin] is freed from [the idea] of 
‘me’ and [the idea] of ‘mine’ by means of the suppression of ‘me’ and what is profitable to the ‘me.’ 
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See [above, p. 735F] what has been said in the chapter on Danaparamita about the atman, the cognizing 
( janaka) or non-cognizing subject, and the active ( karaka) or non-active subject. 

Since we cannot discover the characteristics of the atman, we know that the atman is absent in all dharmas. 
Since we know that there is no atman in the dharmas, we cannot conceive the idea of atman. Since there is 
no atman, there cannot be an idea of atmiya, ‘the idea of things belonging to the atman’. When the atman 
and the atmiya have disappeared, there is no longer any bondage, and when there is no longer any bondage, 
that is nirvana. This is why the yogin should cultivate the concept of non-self ( anatmasamjna). 


IV. LINKS BETWEEN IMPERMANENCE, SUFFERING AND NON-SELF 


Question. - Impermanence ( anitya ), suffering ( duhkha ) and non-self ( andtman ) are one single thing or they 
are three things. If they are only one thing, we should not speak of three. If they are three things, why did 
the Buddha [identify them] be saying: “That which is impermanent is suffering; that which is suffering is 
non-self’ (yad anityam tad duhkham, yad duhkham tad andtma )? [231b] 

Answer. - It is just one and the same thing, namely, the correct grasping of impure dharmas 
(sdsravadhannapratigratia) but, since the points of view differ, there are three distinct [terms]: 

1) Anityasamjna is associated with the aspect of impermanence ( anitydkdrasamprayukta ). - Duhkhasamjhd 
is associated with the aspect of suffering ( duhkhdkdrdsamprayukta ). - Anatmasamjna is associated with 
the non-self aspect (andtmdkdrasamprayukta)P ' 3 

2) Anitya does not penetrate into the threefold world ( traidhdtuka ). - Duhkha makes known the defects 
(dosa) of the threefold world. - Andtman is rejection of the world ( lokaparitydga ). 

i) Anitya produces the mind of disgust ( udvegacitta ). - Duhkha produces fear ( bhaya ). - Andtman tears up 
in order to liberate. 

4) Concerning anitya, the Buddha said: “The five aggregates of attachment are impermanent” 
(pahcopdddnaskandhd anitydh). - Concerning duhkha, the Buddha said: “That which is impermanent is 
suffering” (yad anityam tad duhkham). - Concerning andtman, the Buddha said: “That which is suffering is 
non-self’ (yad duhkham tad andtma). 


What is called ‘me’ and ‘mine’ being suppressed both externally as well as internally, the 
appropriation is destroyed and the destruction of the latter [results] in the destruction of birth. 

These karikas have nothing in common with the stanzas presented here by the Traite. Many 
other fanciful comparisons may also be found in the dissertation in question 

513 Anitya, duhkha and andtmaka along with emptiness (sunya) comprise the four aspects of the first 
noble Truth: above, p. 64IF. 
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5) Concerning anitya , the Buddha spoke of the destruction of the five aggregates of attachment. - 
Concerning duhkha, the Buddha said that it pierces the heart like an arrow ( salya ). - Concerning andtman, 
the Buddha spoke of rejection ( utsarjana ). 

6) Concerning anitya, he said that it destroys desire (trsna). - Concerning duhkha, he said that it destroys 
pride of self ( asmimdna ). - Concerning andtman, he said that it destroys wrong views (: mithyadrsti ).514 

7) Anitya dispels the view of eternalism ( sdsvatadrsti ). - Duhkha dispels the view in which there is the 
happiness of nirvana in the present lifetime. - Andtman dispels any possibility of attachment 
(i abhinivesasthdna ). 

8) Anitya is addressed to those who are attached to permanent things. - Duhkha is addressed to those who 
imagine a possibility of happiness. - Andtman is addressed to those who imagine a stable Self. 

[Anitya, duhkha and andtman ] are one notion with three different aspects. 

The notion of non-self (andtmasamjnd) takes as its object (dlambate) the multiplicity of things ( ndndtva ): 
see what was said with regard to the notion of suffering ( duhkhasamjnd). 


V. THE CONCEPT OF REVULSION TOWARD FOOD 


When one notices that food arises from disgusting causes and conditions (, asubhahetupratyaya ), this is the 
notion of revulsion toward food (dhdre pratikulasamjnd).-’ ' 5 

Thus, meat ( mdmsa ) comes from sperm ( bija ), blood ( sonita) and urine ( mutra ); it is the seat of pus (puya) 
and worms ( krmi ). Ghee ( ghrta ), milk ( ksfra ) and curdled milk ( dadhi ), products of a transformation of 
blood, are nothing but rottenness. 

The cook also adds to it his sweat and all kinds of dirt. When food is put into the mouth, the throat 
(mastaka) secretes disgusting saliva ( sihghdnaka ) that runs down from two channels, joins with the mucus 


514 Samyutta, IV, p. 147-148, expresses itself in an analogous manner: Understanding and seeing the 
six senses, the six objects, the six consciousnesses and the six contacts as aniccato suppresses wrong 
views ( micchdditthi ); seeing them as dukkhato suppresses the belief in the T ( sakkdyaditthi ); seeing 
them as anattato suppresses all speculation on the self ( attdnuditthi ). 

515 Cf Anguttara, IV, p. 49: Ahdrepatikulasannaparicitena bhikkuno cetasd bahulam viharato 
rasatanhdya cittam patfliyati patikutati pativattati na sampasdnyati, upekkhd vd pdtikkulyatd vd 
santhdti: “When a monk devotes himself deeply to reflection filled with disgust towards food, his mind 
escapes from desire for flavors, withdraws, shrivels up and is not released; indifference or repugnance is 
established.” 
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(kheta)~ > * 6 and then produces flavor (rasa). The food is thus formed like vomit ( udara ) where it is 
solidified by the earth [element] ( prthivi ), moistened by the water (ap), stirred by the wind (vdyu) and 
cooked by the fire ( tejas ).517 In the same way, when boiled rice (yavdgu ) is cooked in a pot ( sthdli ), the 
dirt sinks to the bottom and the clean part stays at the surface. By means of a process similar to wine¬ 
brewing, the impurities are changed into excrement (vis) and the cleanliness into urine (mutra). 

The kidneys have three orifices.5 18 gy means of the [internal] wind, the fatty juice spreads throughout the 
hundred veins (asira), joins with the blood, coagulates and is changed into flesh (mamsa). 

From this new flesh arise fat ( meda ), bone (asthi) and marrow (majjam). 

From that comes the organ of touch (kdyendriya). From the union of the recent flesh and the new flesh arise 
the five sense organs (pancendriya). From the five sense organs arise the five consciousnesses 
(pancavijnana ). From the five consciousnesses arises the mental consciousness (manovijndna) which 
analyzes and grasps characteristics (nimittdny udgrhndti ) and distinguishes the beautiful from the ugly. 

Next there arise the ideas of ‘me’ (atman) and ‘mine’ (dtmvya), negative emotions (klesa) and bad actions 
(nigha). 

This is how the yogin meditates on food, the first and last causes of which involve many impurities 
(asubha). He knows that his internal (ddhydtmika) four great elements (mahabhuta) are not different from 
the external (bdhya) four great elements, and it is only from the wrong view of the self (dtmadrsti) that the 
existence of the ‘I’ is created. 

Furthermore, the yogin says to himself: “In order to make this food, somebody has worked very hard; he 
had to clear the land, plant, hoe, harvest, [231c] beat, grind, wash and cook. For a single bowl of cooked 
rice (odana), the laborers have combined oceans of sweat (svedd). If they are compared, the food is just a 
small amount but the sweat [poured forth to make it] is a huge amount. And this food that has required such 
great labor is nothing but bitter suffering. As soon as it is put into the mouth, it becomes dirt and is worth 
nothing. In the space of one night, it is changed into excrement and urine. At the beginning, it was a 
pleasant taste loved by people; changed into dirt, it is a disgusting thing that nobody wants.” 

The yogin also says to himself: “If I am attached to this bad food, I will fall into hell (niraya) where I will 
have to swallow red-hot iron balls (ayogndd ddvptdh).^^ Having come out of hell, I will become an animal 


51° Salivary secretion influenced by the vegetative nervous system. The parotid or salivary glands are 
meant here, the excretory channel of which is called the Stenon channel, opening by a distinct orifice on 
either side (note by Dr. C. Harvengt). 

51 7 The internal four great elements give the body solidity, liquidity, movement and warmth, 
respectively. 

51 ^ Rather than kidneys, what is meant here is the bladder which has three orifices, two upper orifices, 
the ureters which bring in the urine excreted by the kidneys, and a lower orifice, the urethra, by means of 
which it expels this urine outside at intervals at greater or lesser intervals (note by Dr, C. Harvengt). 

51^ Punishment reserved for a particular hell described above, p. 963F and note. 
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(i tiiyagyoni ), a cow (go), a sheep ( edaka ) or a camel ( ustra ), and I will be acquitted of my former debt. Or 
else, I will be a pig ( sukara ), a dog ( kukkura ) and I will always eat excrement.” 

Thinking of food in this way engenders the notion of disgust (udvegasamjnd) and, by means of this disgust 
for food, one becomes disgusted with the five objects of enjoyment (pancakaramguna ). 

[The brahmin who unwittingly ate disgusting cakes.] - There was a brahmin who practiced the rules of 
[alimentary] purity. Having to go to some unclean land on business, he thought: “How will I manage to 
avoid all this uncleanliness? It will be necessary for me to eat dry food and so I will be able to maintain my 
purity.” 

He saw an old woman who was selling cakes of white marrow (meal, flour??) and said to her: “I have 
reason to stay here for about a hundred days. Make me these cakes regularly and bring them to me, I will 
pay you well.” Each day the old woman made the cakes and brought them to him. The brahmin liked their 
taste and was happy with this plentiful food. 

At the beginning, the cakes made by the old woman were white, but later, little by little they lost their color 
(rupa) and their taste. The brahmin asked the old woman what was the reason for this. She replied: “It is 
because the canker (ganda) is healed.” The brahmin asked her what she meant by this and the old woman 
answered: “At my house, a prostitute contracted a canker on her privy parts and we applied flour ( saktu ), 
ghee (ghrta ) and sweet herbs ( yastimadhu ) to it.520 yh e canker ripened, the pus ( puya ) came out and 
mixed with the poultice. This happened every day and I made the cakes that I gave you with this: that is 
why they were so good. Now that the woman’s canker has healed, where am I going to find [the 
wherewithal to make them]?” 

Having heard this, the brahmin struck his head with his fists, beat his breast, vomited and shouted: “How 
can I say how much I have violated the rules of [alimentary] purity? But now my business is settled.” 
Leaving all his affairs, he returned in haste to his native land. 

It is the same for the yogin. He is attached to food and drink, is joyful and loves to eat. Seeing the beautiful 
colors of the food, its softness, its aroma and its taste, he does not think about the impurities ( asubha ). Later 
when he has to undergo the painful retribution ( duhkhavipdka ), how great will be his repentance 
(kaukrtya)] If he can see the beginning and the end ( purvdparanta ) of food, he produces a mind of disgust 
(udvegacitta) and, eliminating the desire for food (dharatrsnd), he rejects the five^l objects of enjoyment 
( pancakdmaguna ). Completely detached ( virakta ) from the happiness of the world of desire ( kdmadhdtu), 
he cuts through these five objects and is also free from the five fetters of lower rank 
( pancdvarabhdgiyasamyojana ).522 


520 Mahavyut., no. 5802. 

521 Adopting the variant wou in place of .weir. 

522 yhe five fetters favorable to “the lower part”, i.e., to kamadhatu, either prevent one from leaving of 
this world or make one return to it. These are belief in the self ( satkdyadrsti ), unjustified trust in the 
efficacy of rituals and vows (silavrataparamarsa ), doubt ( vicikitsd), love of pleasure ( kdmacchanda ) and 
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For all these reasons and these disadvantages [of food], the yogin no longer loves it and is no longer 
attached to it: This is what is called the notion of repugnance toward food (aharepratikulasamjna). 


VI. LOGICAL ORDER OF THE TEN CONCEPTS 


Question. - Anityasamjna, duhkhasamjna, anatmasamjna are associated with a pure wisdom 
(andsravaprajnd) whereas the four following concepts, ahare pratikulasamjna, [samaloke 
‘nabhiratisamjhd, maranasamjhd and asucisamjna ] are [232a] associated with an impure wisdom 
(sdsravaprajnd). Why does [the sutra] speak of them secondly? 

Answer. - The Buddhist doctrine consists of a twofold path: i) the path of seeing the Truths 
(darsanamdrga ) and ii ) the path of meditation ( bhdvandmdrga ). 

In the path of seeing the Truths, by using the three notions [of anitya, duhkha and andtman ], the yogin 
destroys wrong views ( mithyddrsti), obtains the quality of arya, but is not yet detached from desire 
(virakta). 

It is with this detachment (vairdgya ) in mind that, after having spoken of the first three notions, the sutra 
now speaks of the four intermediate notions: ahare pratikulasamjna, [sai'valoke ‘nabhiratisamjhd, 
maranasamjhd and asucisamjna ] by means of which the yogin succeeds in freeing himself from the 
afflictions, lust, etc. ( rdgddiklesa). 

Thus the first three notions are features of the path of seeing the Truths ( satyadarsanamdrga ), the four 
intermediate notions are features of the path of meditation ( bhdvandmdrga ) and the last three notions 
[ prahdnasamjhd, vairdgyasamjhd and nirodhasamjhd] are features of the path of the saints who have 
nothing more to train in ( asaiksamdrga). 

In starting to practice the foundation of mindfulness of the body ( kdyasmrtyupasthdna) , the yogin still has 
some notion of revulsion toward food but, as he rarely uses it, the Buddha did not speak of it.523 Here, so 
that the srotaapannas and sakrdagamins can escape from desire, the Buddha, having spoken about 
anatmasamjna [the third notion on the list], now speaks of the four [intermediate] notions beginning with 
ahare pratikulasamjna. 


VII. THE CONCEPT OF DISSATISFACTION TOWARD THE ENTIRE WORLD 


malice (y ydpdda): cf. DIgha, I, p. 156; II, p. 92, 252; III, p. 234; Majjhima, I, p. 432: Samyutta, V, p. 61, 
69; Anguttara, IV, p. 459; V, p. 17. 

533 An allusion to the Satipatthdnasutta of Majjhima, I, p. 55-63, which is silent about revulsion toward 
food. 
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Notion of dissatisfaction toward the entire world ( sarvaloke ‘nabhirati ). - If one thinks about the world, its 
sense pleasures ( kdmaguna ), sweet tastes (rasa), chariots, fine garments, warm rooms, gardens, houses and 
all kinds of pleasant things, one has a notion of contentment (abhiratisamjna). If one thinks of the 
misfortunes and misdeeds of the world, the mind has a notion of dislike (udvegasamjna). What are the ills 
of the world? 

The ills of the world are of two types 1) beings (sattva); ii) lands (pradesa). 

1. Evils and wickedness of beings 


a. Beings have eight kinds of evils and torments: 1) birth (Jdti), 2) old age (jam), 3) sickness (vyddhi), 4) 
death (maraud), 5) being separated from what one loves (priyaviprayoga), 6) gaining what one does not 
love (apriyasamprayoga), 7) not getting what one wants (yad apfcchan paryesamano na labhate), 8) in 
short, the five aggregates of attachment are suffering (samksiptena pancopdpddanaskandhd duhkham ).524 

b. As for the wickedness of beings: 

Out of excessive lust (rdgabahulydt), they do not differentiate between beauty and ugliness; they do not 
follow the teachings of their parents and teachers; they have no shame (hri) or modesty (apatrdpya) and are 
not different from the animals. 

Out of excessive hatred (dvesabahulydt), they do not differentiate between the light (laghu) and the heavy 
(guru); enraged by the poison of anger (krodhavisa), they go so far as to refuse the Buddha’s word;525 they 
do not want to hear the Dharma; they are not afraid of the bad destinies (durgati); they inflict violent 
beatings; they do not care about others’ sufferings and, entering into the great shadows (mahatamas), they 
see nothing more. 

Out of excessive ignorance (mohabahulyat), they do not find the means of realizing what they are looking 
for; they do not understand the causes of things, as if they were trying to get milk (ksfra) from a horn 
(visdna).526 

Enveloped by ignorance (avidhydvrta), even if they are in the light of the sun, they will never see anything. 
Out of excessive greed (mdtsaryabdhulydt), their house is like a tomb which nobody comes near. 


524 Excerpt from the Sermon of Benares: Pali Vinaya. I, p. 10; Catusparisad, p. 158; Mahavastu, III, p. 
332; Lalitavistara, p. 417; Mahavyut., no. 2223-2240. 

525 Rejection of the holy Dharma (saddharmapratiksepa) is a particularly serious fault: cf. 
Sarvadharmavaipulyasamgrahasutra cited in Siksasamuccaya, p. 95, and Panjika, p.147. 

526 Canonical comparison (Majjhima, III, p. 141: Seyyathdpipuriso kluratthiko kluragavesT 
khirapariyesanaii caramdno gavim tarunavaccham visdnato dvinjeyya... abhabho khirassa 
adhigamandya. 
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Out of excessive pride and haughtiness (; manastambha ), they do not honor the saints (arya ) and do not 
venerate their parents. 

Careless ( pramatta ), they ruin themselves and have no honesty. 

Out of excessive wrong views ( mithyadrstibahulyat), they do not believe in the present existence 
(ihajanman ) or in the future existence ( parajanman ), they do not believe in sin (apatti) or merit (punya ), 
and it is impossible to live with them. 

All these afflictions abounding in them, these wretched people have no uprightness. Their sins are 
numerous, they commit the five heinous crimes of immediate retribution (pancdnantaiya ): sometimes they 
kill their father and mother; sometimes they wound the saints; sometimes they demand special honors, they 
slander faithful and celibate people and they are an offense to their kinsmen. 

Furthermore, of the beings inhabiting the world, honest people ( sddhu ) are rare and evil people ( durjana ) 
are numerous. 

It may be that people of good conduct are poor, lowly and ugly, and it may be that rich good-looking 
people are of bad conduct. It may be that those who love to give are poor and without resources, and it may 
be that rich [232b] fortunate people are miserly, greedy and unwilling to give. 

If people see a thoughtful man silent and not speaking, they say that he is proud, haughty and does not want 
to serve. If they see an obliging man, benevolent and charitable, they say he is deceitful and a toady. If they 
see an eloquent orator, they accuse him of being dependent on inadequate knowledge and consider him to 
be proud. 

If they see a simple straightforward honest man, they all join up to deceive him, subjugate him, direct him 
and tyrannize him. If they see an easy gentle man, they join up to despise him, trample him underfoot and 
treat him impolitely. If they see a man observing pure morality, they accuse him of hypocritical behavior, 
scorn him and do not respect him. 

Such people are perverts and unlovable. 

2. Wretchedness of lands 


Wretchedness of lands. - All lands are filled with calamities and disadvantages: heat and cold (sftosna), 
hunger and thirst ( ksutpipdsd), sickness, epidemics, malaria, suffering, old age, sickness, death, fears; there 
is no country free of them. Anywhere you go, all these evils follow you and there is no place where you can 
avoid them. Although there are wealthy peaceful lands, many are tormented by the defilements ( klesa ) and 
do not deserve the name of happy lands. All involve the two kinds of suffering, bodily suffering (kdyika 
duhkha) and mental suffering (caitasika duhkha)', no land is free of them. Thus it is said: 

There are lands that are too cold, 

There are lands that are too hot, 
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There are lands without safety and protection. 
There are lands where the miseries abound. 


There are lands perpetually in famine ( durbhiksa ), 

There are lands where sicknesses are abundant. 

There are lands where merit is not cultivated. 

Thus there is no happy place. 

As beings and lands have all these troubles, it is said that there is no happiness in the world ( loka ). 

The ills of the desire realm ( kdmadhdtu ) are such [as we have spoken of], but when one dies in the two 
higher realms [rupa- and arupyadhatu] and falls back down here, one suffers even greater humiliation than 
in this lower world: thus, when one falls from a very high place, one is smashed to pieces and crushed. 

Question. - What are the differences between anitya, duhkha and anatmasamjna on the one hand and 
samaloke ‘nabhiratisamjna on the other hand, and why speak of them separately? 

Answer. - There are two kinds of consideration (anupasyand): i ) a general consideration 
(samastanupasyand), ii ) a specific consideration ( bhinndnupasyand). The first three concepts are of the 
general order whereas [the concept of the world] is of specific order.527 

Furthermore, there are two kinds of consideration: i) consideration about things ( dharmdnupasyand ), and 
ii) consideration about beings ( sattvdnupsyand). The first three concepts are a consideration consisting of 
disapproval of all things, whereas here, the concept of the world is considering the wickedness and the 
troubles of beings: it is not the same. 

Furthermore, the first three notions are the pure path ( andsravamarga ),528 whereas the concept of the 
world belongs to the impure path ( sdsravamdrga ). 

Finally, the first three notions are of the path of seeing the Truths ( satyadarsanamdrga ) whereas the 
concept of the world is of the path of meditation ( bhdvandmdrga ). 

Thus there are many differences. The concept of dissatisfaction in regard to the entire world ( sarvaloke 
‘nabhiratisamjna) is included in all the levels (, sarvabhumisamgrhvta ) and bears upon the dharmas of the 
threefold world. 


VIII. THE CONCEPTS OF DEATH AND IMPURITY 


527 The concepts of anitya and duhkha include all conditioned dharmas {samskrta) and the concept of 
andtma includes all dharmas without exception: they therefore have as object all dharmas inclusively. 
The concept of samaloke ‘nabhirati is concerned only with beings ( sattva ) and lands (pradesa ). 

528 Because they involve detachment in regard to the threefold world. 
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On the concept of death (, maranasamjna), see what has been said above (p. 1422F) about marananusmrti. - 
On the concept of impurity (, asucisamjna), see what has been said above (p. 115IF) about 
kayasmrtyupasthana. 


IX. THE CONCEPTS OF RENUNCIATION, DETACHMENT AND CESSATION 


[232c] The concepts of renunciation ( prahdnasamjna ), detachment ( viragasamjnd ) and cessation 
( nirodhasamjnd) have the characteristics ( nimitta) of nirvana as object (alambante ).529 Because the latter 
cuts through the fetters ( samyojana ), there is the notion of renunciation; because it renounces the fetters, 
there is the notion of detachment; because it suppresses the fetters, there is the notion of cessation. 

Question. - If that is so, one single notion would suffice; why then mention three? 

Answer. - It is again a matter of one and the same thing spoken of in three different ways as was the case 
above (p. 1452F), where it was said: That which is impermanent is suffering and that which is suffering is 
impermanent.” It is the same here where the wickedness and the miseries of the entire world are so heavy 
that they are condemned in three ways. When a huge tree is being cut down, it is impossible to cut it down 
using just one saw. Since nirvana is an excellent ( pranfta ) dharma not yet attained previously 
(i apurvaprapta ), it is praised in diverse ways: hence the notions of renunciation ( prahdnasamjna), 
detachment ( viragasamjnd ) and cessation ( nirodhasamjnd). 

Furthermore, as nirvana cuts through the three poisons (trivisa), it is called abandonment ( prahana ); as it 
abandons desire ( rdga ), it is called detachment (virago), and as it suppresses all suffering to the point that it 
no longer arises, it is called cessation (nirodha). 

Furthermore, during the preparatory path (prayogamdrga) consisting of heat (usmagata), summits 
(murdhan), patience (ksdnti) and the supreme worldly dharmas ( laukikdgradharma ),530 the yogin who has 

5-9 Anguttara, V, p. 110-111, defines these three concepts in the following way: Idh ’ Ananda bhikkhit 
uppannam kdmavitakkam nddhivdsetipajahati vinodeti vyantikaroti ...tanhakkhayo nirodho nibbdnan ti. 
Ayam vucat ’ Ananda nirodhasanna. 

Transl. - Here, O Ananda, the monk refuses, abandons, removes, destroys and suppresses the thoughts of 
desire, malice, harm and wicked bad dharmas when they arise: this is the concept of abandonment. 

Then the monk, withdrawn into the forest, under a tree or in an empty house, reflects and says 
to himself: The pacification of all the formations, the rejection of all conditionings, the destruction of 
desire, cessation, nirvana, is a good thing, is an excellent thing: this is detachment. 

Finally, the monk, withdrawn into the forest, etc. ... : this is the concept of cessation. 

Note that this sutra defines detachment and cessation in the same terms. These concepts are 
synonyms of nirvana. 

530 The four aids to insight (nirvedhabhdgiya) discussed above, p. 495F, 1067F, 141 IF. 
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the vision of the correct knowledge (samyagjnana), moves away from the defilements (kiesa): that is the 
notion of detachment (virdgasamjnd). - Obtaining the pure path ( anasravamarga ), he cuts the fetters 
(samyojana): that is the notion of renunciation (prahdnasamjnd). - When he enters into nirvana, he 
suppresses the five aggregates of attachment (pancopdddnaskandha ) that will be continued no longer: that 
is the notion of cessation (nirodhasamjnd). 

The notion of renunciation is nirvana-with-residue ( sopadhisescmirvdna ); the notion of cessation is nirvana- 
without-residue (n irupadh lies an irvdna) ; the notion of detachment is the means (updyd), the door, to both 
nirvanas. 

These three concepts, sometimes impure ( sdsrava ) and sometimes pure ( andsrava ), are included 
(samgrluta) in all the stages (, bhumi ). 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII: THE ELEVEN KNOWLEDGES, THE 
THREE MEDITATIVE STABILIZATIONS AND THE 
THREE FACULTIES (P . 1465F) 


First Section THE ELEVEN KNOWLEDGES 

PRELIMINARY NOTE 


According to the oldest sources, the Buddhist texts call for a number of knowledges (Sanskrit, jnana; Pali, 
nana) which the scholastics will do their utmost to classify and define. 


I. THE TEN KNOWLEDGES IN THE SUTRAPITAKA 


Attempts at classification are relatively rare: 

1. The suttas of the Nanassa vatthuni of the Samyutta, II, p. 56-60 (Tsa a han, T 99, no. 356-357, k. 14, p. 
99cl9-100al 1) propose two classes of nanci, one of 44 and the other of 77 units. The first results from 
attributing to each of the eleven members of the causal chain - from jardmarana to sankhara - four 
knowledges relating to suffering, its origin, its cessation and the path to its cessation, which gives a total of 
4 x 11 =44. The second class results from attributing seven more knowledges to each of the same 
members, so 7 x 11 = 77. 

2. Other more important groupings are also given by the Sutrapitaka: 

a. Four knowledges concerning: i) things ( dhamme nanam), ii ) consequences ( anvaye nanam), iii) analysis 
of another’s mind (paricchede nanam = paresam cittaparicchede nanam), iv) conventions 
(sammutindnam), respectively: cf. Dlgha, III, p. 226, 277;Vibhanga, p. 315, 330. 

b. Four other knowledges, altogether constituting right view (sammdditthi) and concerning /') suffering 
(duhkhe nanam), ii) its origin ( samudaye nanam), iii) its cessation (nirodhe nanam), iv) the path to its 
cessation ( marge or nirodhagdminiydpatipaddya nanam)'. cf. Dlgha, II, p. 312; III, p. 227; Majjhima, III, p. 
251; Samyutta, V, p. 8-9, 430: Patisambhida, I, p. 41, 118, 133; Vibhanga, p. 104, 235, 293, 315, 328; 
Dhammasanganl, p. 189. 

c. Two knowledges, belonging to the arhat, concerning cessation of the impurities ( khaye nanam) and their 
non-rearising in the future ( anuppdde nanam) respectively: cf. Dlgha, III, p. 214, 274. 

Later scholasticism, adding the three groups together, will posit the category of ten knowledges. 
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II. THE TEN KNOWLEDGES IN THE SANSKRIT ABHIDHARMA 


Working with the canonical sources that have been presented above, the Sanskrit Abhidharma established a 
list often knowledges, one of the masterpieces of the Sarvastvadin-Vaibhaisika school. These are: 

1) dharmajnana, 

2) anvayajndna, 

3) paracittajnana, 

4) samvrtijnana, 

5) duhkhajndna, 

6) samudayajnana, 

7) nirodhajnana, 

8) margajnana, 

9) ksayajndna, 

10) anutpadajnana. 

This list, the order of which is sometimes slightly modified, appears on the following texts: 

1. Vasumitra’s Abhidharmaprakaranapada, T 1541, k. 1, p. 628b7-c6; T 1542, k. 1, p. 693c22-694al4. 
Extracts of the original Sanskrit are cited by the Kosavyakhya, p. 616,1. 29-617,1. 27. 

2. Katyayanfputra’s Abhidharmajnanaprathana, T 1543, K. 12, p. 829c; T 1544, k. 9, p. 963c. 

3. Dharmatrata’s Samyuktabhidharmasara, T 1552, k. 6, p. 817all-b5. 

4. Ghosaka’s Abhidharmartarasa, T 1553, k. 1, p. 974a5-6 (reconstr. Sastri, p. 89,1. 3-4). 

5. Skandhila’s (?) Abhidharmavataraprakarana, T 1554, k. 2, p. 985bl2-13. 

6. Harivarman’s Satyasiddhisastra, T 1646, k. 16, p. 371c21-372c28. 

7. Mahavibhasa by the Five Hundred great Arhats, T 1545, k. 106, p. 549b21-cl0. 

8. Kosa, VII, p. 11. 

9. Samghabhadra’s Nyayanusara, T 1562, k. 73, p. 735c8-10. 

10. Abhidharmadlpa, p. 374. 

11. Mahavyutpatti, no. 1234-1243. 

In these texts there are precise definitions of these ten jnana : those of the Abhidharmaprakaranapada (T 
1542, p. 693c23-694al5) partially cited in the Kosavyakhya, p. 616,1. 29-617,1. 27 are presented here: 
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1 .Dhamrajnanam katamat. kamapratisamyuktesu samskaresu yad amasravam .... 8. ...jnanam idam icy ate 
‘nvayajnanam. 

9-10. Missing in the Sanskrit version. 

Transl. from the Chinese. - 1. What is the knowledge of things ( dharmajiidna )? The knowledge of things 
is: t) the pure knowledge concerning the formations associated with the desire realm; ii) the pure 
knowledge concerning the cause of the formations associated with the desire realm; Hi) the pure knowledge 
concerned with the the cessation of the formations associated with the desire realm; iv) the pure knowledge 
concerned with the path leading to the cessation of the formations associated with the desire realm; v) the 
knowledge concerned with the knowledge of things and the stage {Fr. terre} of the knowledge of things is 
also called knowledge of things. 

2. What is subsequent knowledge ( anvayajndna )? Subsequent knowledge is: i) the pure knowledge 
concerning the formations associated with the form realm and the formless realm; ii) the pure knowledge 
concerning the cause of the formations associated with the form realm and the formless realm; iii) the pure 
knowledge concerning the cessation of the formations associated with the form realm and the formless 
realm; iv) the pure knowledge concerning the paths leading to the cessation of the formations associated 
with the form realm and the formless realm; v) the pure knowledge concerning the subsequent knowledge 
and the stage of subsequent knowledge is also called consecutive knowledge. 

3. What is the knowledge of another’s mind ( paracittajndna)' ? Realized by cultivation of the knowledges 
(jndnabhdvand), it is the support ( niraya) of the fruit of this cultivation. Obtained by this cultivation, it is 
an unimpeded knowledge ( apratihatajndna) concerning another’s mind (citta) and mental events ( caitta) 
associated with the desire realm and also in part with the pure ( anadsrava ) mind and mental events of 
another. 

4. What is conventional knowledge ( samvrtijndna )? It is all the impureknowledges ( sarvasdsravajnana ). 

5. What is the knowledge of suffering ( duhkhajndna )? It is the pure knowledge produced when the five 
aggregates of attachment are considered to be impermanent, painful, empty and without self. 

6. What is the knowledge of the origin of suffering ( samudayajndna )? It is the pure knowledge produced 
when the cause of impure things is considered as cause, origin, production and condition. 

7. What is the knowledge of the cessation of suffering ( nirodhajiidna )? It is the pure knowledge produced 
when this cessation is considered as cessation, peace, excellent and bringing salvation. 

8. What is the knowledge of the path of cessation of suffering ( mdrgajiidna )? It is the pure knowledge 
produced when the path is considered as path, logical, the definitive attainment and exit. 

9. What is the knowledge of the suppression of the impurities ( ksayajndna )? It is the pure knowledge 
produced when one thinks: “Suffering has been completely known by me; the origin has been abandoned 
by me; the cessation has been realized by me; the path has been practiced by me”: it is a knowledge, a 
seeing, a science, an intelligence, a light, an understanding. 
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10. What is the knowledge of the non-rearising of the impurities (, anutpadajnana )? It is the pure knowledge 
produced when one thinks: “The suffering perfectly known by me is no longer to be known; the origin 
abandoned by me is no longer to be abandoned; the cessation realized by me is no longer to be realized; the 
path practiced by me is no longer to be practiced”: it is a knowledge, a seeing, a science, an intelligence, a 
light, an understanding. 


Ill THE ELEVEN KNOWLEDGES IN THE MAHAYANA 


The Mahayana retains the list of ten knowledges established by the Sanskrit Abhidharma but gives it a very 
different interpretation and adds an eleventh knowledge at the end. 

1. Lists of Eleven Knowledges in the Prajnaparamitas in Sanskrit 

List A appears in the Pancavimsati, ed. N. Dutt, p. 208, 1. 23—209, 1. 1. it should also be on p. 20 of the 
same editions but the text is corrupt. 

List B appears in the Astadasasahasrika, ed. E. Conze, p. 193, 1. 18-23, and the Satasahasrika, ed. P. Ghosa, 
p. 61,1. 6-62,1. 16; p. 1440,1. 10-13. 


List A 

List B 

1. duhka- 

1. duhkha- 

2. samudaya- 

2. samudaya- 

3. nirodha- 

3. nirodlw- 

4. marga- 

4. marga- 

5. ksaya- 

5. ksaya- 

6. anutpdda- 

6. anutpdda- 

7. dharma- 

7. dharma- 

8. anvaya- 

8. anvaya- 

9. samvrti- 

9. samvrti- 

10. parijaya- 

10. paricaya- 

11. yatharuta-jnana 

11. yatharuta-jnana. 


The last two numbers are problematic: 
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Paricaya- or parijaya-jnana. - For the meaning of the word, see Edgerton, Dictionaiy, p. 322; Conze, 
Materials, p. 245. The Pancavimsati defines it as pratipatparijayajnana ‘cognition of the mastery of the 
path’ according to Conze. The Satasahasrika, p. 1441, 1. 20, defines it as pratipaksajnana ‘knowledge of 
the antidote’. Neither of these definitions is satisfactory. But if we proceed by elimination, it is clear that in 
the list of the ten knowledges paricaya or parajayajndna, whichever the orthography of the word, can here 
only designate the paracittajndna ‘knowledge of another’s mind’ rendered in the Pali sources given above 
by the terms paricchede ndnam or cittaparicchede ndnam. 

Yathdrutajndna. - Taken out of context, the expression can only mean ‘knowledge that conforms to the 
expression’. But the Pancavimsati, p. 209, 1. 9 and the Satasahasrika, p. 1441, 1. 21, defines it as 
tathdgatasya sarvdkdrajhatdjhdnam ‘knowledge of the consciousness of all aspects [of things], belonging 
to the Tathagata’. If this explanation is valid, then I [Lamotte] think the reading yathdrutajndna should be 
corrected to yathdbhutajnana ‘consciousness conforming to reality’, the variant attested by some Chinese 
versions. 

2. Lists of the eleven knowledges in the Chinese Prajnaparamitas 


List A appears in the Pancavimsati translated by Kumarajiva, T 223, , k. 1, p. 219al3-15; and in the 
Pancavimsati by Hiuan-tsang, T 220, vol. VII, k. 415, p. 80bl-3. 

List B appears in Kumarajlva’s Pancavimsati, T 223, k. 5, p. 254cl9-21, and the translations of Hiuan- 
tsang in the Satasahasrika (T 220, vol. V, k. 3, p. 12a25-27), the Pancavimsati (T220, vol. VII, k. 402, p. 
7c4-6), and the Astadasasahasrika (T 220, vol. VII, k. 479, p. 429c24-26; ik. 489, p. 487c24-25). 

It should be noted that Kumarajiva calls the eleventh knowledge yathdbhutajnana whereas Hiuan-tsang 
always give it the reading yathdrutajndna. 


List A 

List B 

1. dharma- 

1. duhkha- 

2. anvaya- 

2. samudaya- 

3. paracitta- 

3. nirodha- 

4. samvrti- 

4. mdrga- 

5. duhkha- 

5. ksaya- 

6. samudaya- 

6. anutpada- 

7. nirodha- 

7. dharma- 

8. mdrga- 

8. anvaya- 
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9. samvrti- 


9. ksaya- 

10. anutpdda- 

11. yathabhutajnana in K; 
yathaarutajnana in H-t. 


10. paracitta- 

11. yathabhutajnana in K; 
yathdrutajnana in H-t. 


A. Definition of the eleven knowledges in the Prajnaparamitas 

This will be found in the following recensions: 

1. Pancavimati, p. 209,1. 1-9; T 223, k. 5, p. 254c21-255a4; T 220, vol. VII, k. 415, p. 80b3-21. 

2. Astadasasahasrika, T 220, vol. VII, k. 489, p. 487c26-488al5. 

3. Satasahasrika, p. 1440,1. 13-1441,1. 22. 

Here I [Lamotte] limit myself to restoring the Pancavimsati translated by Kumarajlva, T 223, k. 5, p. 
254c21-255a4, into Sanskrit: 

1. Tatra katamad duhkhajndnam. yad duhkhasydnutpadajnanam idam ucyate ... 11. ... tathdgatasya 
sarvdkdrajnatdjnanam idam ucyate yathdbhutajndnam. 

Transl. - 1. What is the knowledge of suffering? It is the knowledge of the non-production of suffering. 

2. What is the knowledge of the origin of suffering? It is the knowledge of the abandonment of this origin. 

3. What is the knowledge of the cessation of suffering? It is the knowledge of the original cessation of this 
suffering. 

4. What is the knowledge of the path of cessation of suffering? It is the awareness of the noble eightfold 
Path. 

5. What is the knowledge of the cessation of the impurities? It is the knowledge of cessation of lust, hatred 
and ignorance. 

6. What is the knowledge of the non-rearising of the impurities? It is the knowledge of the non-production 
of these impurities in the Blessed One. 

7. What is the knowledge of things? It is the knowledge consisting of the discerning of [the characteristics, 
impermanence, etc.] of these things. 

8. What is subsequent knowledge? It is the knowledge consisting of saying: “The eye is impermanent” and 
so on up to “Mind, contact, co-dependent production and feeling are impermanent.” 

9. What is conventional knowledge? It is the knowledge of the name of causes and conditions. 

10. What is the knowledge of another’s mind? It is to know the minds of other beings and other individuals 
by means of the mind. 
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11. What is knowledge conforming to reality? It is the knowledge, belonging to the Tathagata, of the 
consciousness of all the aspects. 

These explanations are exactly opposite to the definitions given above by the Sanskrit Abhidharma: they 
represent the Mahayanist point of view and are commented on by the Traite in turn: below, p. 1483F and 
later, k. 27, p. 257cl4-16; k, 48, p. 406b-c; k. 84, p. 650c9-15; k. 99, p. 749al4. 


[k. 23, p. 232c] 

Sutra (cf. Satasahasrika, p. 61, 1. 6-62, 1. 16). - [The bodhisattva-mahasattva must fulfill completely] the 
eleven knowledges ( ekddasa jnanani ): 

1. the knowledge of things ( dharmajnana ), 

2. subsequent knowledge ( anvayajndna ), 

3. the knowledge of another’s mind ( paracittajndna ), 

4. conventional knowledge ( samvrtijndna ), 

5. the knowledge of suffering ( duhkhajnana ), 

6. the knowledge of the origin of suffering ( samudayajndna ), 

7. the knowledge of the cessation of suffering ( nirodhajndna ), 

8. the knowledge of the path of the cessation of suffering ( mdrgajndna ), 

9. the knowledge of the cessation of the impurities ( ksayajndna ), 

10. the knowledge of the non-rearising of the impurities ( anutpddajndna ), 

11. the knowledge conforming to reality ( yathabhutajnana ). 

Sastrci. - 1. DEFINITION OF THE ELEVEN KNOWLEDGES 

1. The knowledge of things ( dharmajnana ) is: 

a. the pure knowledge concerning things associated with the desire realm ( kdmadhdtusamprayuktesu 
dharmesu yad anasravam jndnam). 

b. the pure knowledge concerning the cause of things associated with the desire realm 
{kamadhatusamprayuktanam darmdndm hetau yad anasravam jndnam). 

c. the pure knowledge concerning the cessation of things associated with the desire realm 
(kamadhatusamprayuktanam dharmdnam nirodhe yad anasravam jndnam). 

d. the pure knowledge concerning the path leading to the cessation of things associated with the desire 
realm ( kamadhatusamprayuktanam dharmdnam prahdndya marge yad anasravam jndnam). 
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e. also the pure knowledge concerning the knowledge of the things themselves and its stage ( api khalu 
dharmajnane dharmajnanabhumau ca yad anasravam jndnam). 

2. It is the same for the subsequent knowledge (, anvayajnana ) concerning [things associated] with the form 
realm and the formless realm ( rupdrupyasahdtusamprayuktesu dharmesu ). 

3. The knowledge of another’s mind ( paracittajndna ) cognizes: 

a. the mind ( citta ) and mental events ( caitasikadhanna ) relating to the desire realm and the form realm 
(,kamarupadhatusamprayukta ) presently belonging to others, 

b. also a small part of their pure minds and mental events ( andsravacittacaitta ). 

4. Conventional knowledge ( samvrtijndna ) is all of the impure knowledges (sarvasasravajnand). 

5. The knowledge of suffering ( duhkhajndna ) is the pure knowledge produced when the five aggregates of 
attachment are considered as impermanent, suffering, empty and without self (pancopdddnaskandhdn 
anityato duhkhatah sunyato ‘natmatas ca manasikurvato yad anasravam jndnanam). 

6. The knowledge of the origin of suffering ( samudayajndna ) is the pure knowledge produced when the 
cause of impure dharmas is considered as cause, origin, successive and associated causation 
(sdsravahetukam hetutah samudayatah prabhavatah pratyayatas ca manasikurvato yad anasravam 
jndnam). 

7. The knowledge of the cessation of suffering ( nirodhajnOna ) is the pure knowledge produced by 
considering this cessation as cessation, peaceful, excellent and bringing salvation ( nirodham nirodhatah 
sdntatah pramtato nihsaranatas ca manasikurvato yad anasravam jndnam). 

8. The knowledge of the path of cessation (margajnana) is the pure knowledge produced by considering this 
path as path, logical, attainment and ultimate exit ( mdrgam mdrgato nydyatah pratipattito nairyanikatas ca 
manasikurvato yad anasravam jndnam). 

9. The knowledge of the cessation of the impurities (ksayajndna = dsravaksayajndna) is the pure 
knowledge produced by thinking: “Suffering is completely known by me ( duhkham me parijndtam)\ the 
origin has been abandoned by me ( samudayo me prahmah); cessation has been realized by me ( nirodho me 
sdksdtb'tah); the path has been practiced by me ( mdrgo me bhdvitah) it [223a] is a wisdom (prajnd), a 
seeing ( darsana ), a knowing ( vidyd), an understanding (buddhi). 

10. The knowledge of the non-rearising of the impurities ( anutpddajndna) is the pure knowledge produced 
by thinking: “The suffering completely known by me is no longer to be known ( duhkham meparijnatam na 
parijndtavyam)', the origin abandoned by me is no longer to be abandoned ( samudayo me prahfno na 
prahdtavayah); the cessation realized by me is no longer to be realized ( nirodho me sdksdtkrto na 
sdksdtkartavyah); the path practiced by me is no longer to be practiced ( mdrgo me bhdvito 
nabhdvitavyah)”: it is a wisdom {prajnd), a seeing (darsana), a knowing (vidyd), an understanding 
(buddhi). 
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11. The wisdom conforming to reality ( yathabhutajnana ) is a knowledge conforming exactly to reality and 
free of obstacles (, apratihata ) concerning the general characteristics ( sdmdnyalaksana ) and specific 
characteristics ( svalaksana ) of all dharmas. 


B. The Ten Knowledges According to theAbidharam 

1. Objects of the ten knowledges'^ 

1) Dharmajhdna has as object (dlamabate ): a. things associated with the desire realm 
{kdmadhdtusamprayuktd dharmdh); b. the cause of things associated with the desire realm 
{kdmadhdtusamprayuktdndm dharmanam hetuh); c. the cessation of things associated with the desire realm 
{kdmadhdtusamprayuktdndm dharmanam nirodhah ); d. the path leading to the cessation of things 
associated with the desire realm (kdmadhdtusamprayuktdndm dharmanam prahdndya mdrgah). 

2) Anvayajhdna is similar, [with the difference that it concerns the things of rupa- and arupyadhatu, their 
cause, their cessation and the path to their cessation]. 

3) Samvrtijhdna has as object all the dharmas. 

4) Paracittajndna has as object the mind (citta) and mental events ( caitasikadharma ), impure ( sdsrava ) or 
pure ( andsrava ), occurring in the mind of another. 

5-6) Duhkhajhana and samudayajhdnci have as object the five aggregates of attachment ( updddnaskandha ). 

7) Nirodhajhdna has as object the cessation (; nirodha ) [of suffering], 

8) Mdrgajhdna has as object the five pure elements ( pancdndsravaskandha ). 

9-10) Ksayajhdna and anutpddajhdna together have as object the four truths ( catuhsatya ). 


2. Pure and impure knowledges ^ 2 

Of the ten knowledges, one is impure {sdsrava). [namely, samvritjndna ], eight are pure ( andsrava ) and one, 
namely, paracittajndna, should be set apart since it is impure when it has an impure mind as object and 
pure when it has a pure mind as object. 


3. Mutual inclusion of the ten knowledges^ 3 3 
1) Dharmajhdna contains ( samgrhndti ): 
a. dharmajhdna [properly called], 

531 Compare Prakaranapada, T 1542, k. 1, p. 694b4-c4; Kosa, VII, p.5seq.; Abhidharmadipa, p. 377,1. 
1-378,1. 6. 

532 Cf. Kosa, VII, p. 4. 

333 Cf. Prakaranapada, T 1542, k. 1, p. 694c5-19; Kosa, vii, p. 11-12. 
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b. a small part, [namely, the part relating to kamadhatu] of the paracittajnana, of the duhkhajnana, of the 
samudayajnana, of the nirodhajnana, of the mdrgajndna, of the ksayajnana and of the anutpadajnana. 

2) Anvayajndna, the same [replacing ‘the part relating to kamadhatu’ with ‘the part relating to 
mpa- and arupyadhatu’. 

3) Samvrtijnana contains: 

a. samvrtijnana [properly called], 

b. a small part of paracittajnana, [namely, the impure part ( sdsrava ) of paracittajnana]. 

4) Paracittajnana contains: 

a. paracittajnana [properly called], 

b. a small part [namely, that found in the mind of another] of dhannajndna, of anvayajndna, of 
samvrtijnana, of mdrgajndna, of ksayajnana and of anutpadajnana. 

5) Duhkhajnana contains: 

a. suhkhajndna [properly called], 

b. a small part, [that which has as object the truth of suffering], of dhannajndna, of anvayajndna, of 
ksayajnana, and of anutpadajnana. 

6-7) Samudayajnana and nirodhajnana are explained on the same principle. 

8) Mdrgajndna contains: 

a. mdrgajndna [properly called], 

b. a small part, [that which has the truth of the path as object], of dhannajndna, of anvayajndna, of 
paracittajnana, of ksayajnana, and of anutpadajnana. 

9) Ksayajnana contains: 

a. ksayajnana [properly called], 

b. a small part, [that having as object the suppression of the impurities], of dhannajndna, of anvayajndna, 
of paracittajnana, of duhkhajnana, and of mdrgajndna. 

10) Anutpadajnana is explained according to the same principle. 

4. The associates of the ten knowledges 
[a. The faculties (; indriya ).] 
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i) Nine knowledges are associated ( samprayukta) with eight faculties ( indriya ), excluding the faculty of 
wisdom ( prajnendriya ), the faculty of dissatisfaction ( daurmanasyendriya ) and the faculty of displeasure 
(duhkhendriya). 5 34 

ii) Samvrtijnana is associated with ten faculties, excluding the faculty of wisdom {prajnendriya ). 

[b. The concentrations ( samadhi ).] 

i) Dharmajndna, anvayajndna and duhkhajndna are associated with the samadhi of emptiness 
(sunyatdsamddhi). 

ii ) Dharmajndna, anvayajndna , nirodhajndna, ksayajndna and anntpddajhdna are associated with the 
samadhi of signlessness (dnimittasamddhi). 

Hi) Dharm,ajhdna, anvayajndna, paracittajhdna, duhkkhajhdna, samudayajndna, mdrgajhdna, ksayajndna 
and anntpddajhdna are associated wih the samadhi of wishlessness ( apranihitasamddhi ). 

[c. The concepts (samjhd).] 

i ) Dharmajndna, anvayajndna, samvrtijnana, duhkhajndna, ksayajndna and anntpddajhdna are associated 
[with three concepts from the group of the ten concepts mentioned on p. 1433F]: the concept of 
impermanence (unityasamjhd), the concept of suffering (duhkhasamjhd) and the concept of non-self 
(andtmasamjhd). 

ii) Samvrtijnana is associated with the four intermediate concepts [of the same group, namely, the concept 
of the repugnant nature of food (dhdre pratikulasamjhd), the concept of displeasure in respect to the whole 
world ( sai’valoke ‘nabhiratsamjhd), the concept of death (maranasamjhd) and the concept of impurity 
(asucisamjhd)]. 

iii) Dharmajndna, anntpddajhdna, nirodhajndna, ksayajndna and anntpddajhdna are associated with the 
three final concepts [of the same group, namely, the concept of abandonment ( prahdnasamjhd), the concept 
of detachment ( virdgasamjhd) and the concept of cessation (nirodhasamjhd)]. 

Some say that samvrtijnana is sometimes associated with the concept of detachment ( virdgasamjhd). 


5. Mutual consciousness of the ten knowledges.^^5 

Dharmajndna has as object (dlambate) nine knowledges, excluding anvayajndna. The same for 
anvayajndna, [excluding dharmajndna ]. 

Samvrtijnana, paracittajhdna, ksayajndna and anntpddajhdna have as object the ten knowledges. [233b] 
Duhkhajndna and samudayajndna have as object samvrtijnana and the impure (sdsrava) paracittajhdna. 


See definitions in Kosa, I, p.101. 

535 Cf. Samyuktabhidharma, T 1552, k. 6, p. 920bl0-25; Abhidharmamrta, T 1553, k. 2, p. 974c8-12 
(reconstred by Sastri, p. 92,1. 9-14); Kosa, VII, p. 43; Abhidharmadlpa, p. 377,1. 1-9. 
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Nirodhajnana does not bear upon any knowledge. 

Margajnana has as object nine knowledges, excluding asmvrtijndna. 


6. Aspects of the ten knowledges -^ 

Dharmajhdna and anvayajhdna have the sixteen aspects (sodasakara) [of the four noble Truths (p. 64IF)]. 
Paracittajndna has four aspects: [those of the truth of the Path (mdragasatya)]. 

Duhkha-, samudaya-, nirodha- and margajnana have each of the four aspects [of their respective truths], 

Ksayajndna and anutpddajndna both have fourteen aspects, excluding the empty aspect ( sunydkdra ) and 
the non-self aspect ( andtmakdkdra ). 

Samvrtijnana, when it occurs in heat ( usmagata ), summits ( murdhan ) and patience ( ksdnti ), has sixteen 
aspects. When it occurs in supreme worldly dharmas ( laukikdgradharma ), samvrtijnana has four aspects, 
[those of the truth of the path (mdrgasatya)].537 


7. Acquisition of the ten knowledges in the darsana- and asaiksamdrga^S 
A. In the darsanamarga. 

1) Entering into the first pure mind (prathame ‘ndsravacitte), [i.e., duhke darmajndnaksdnti ], the saint 
(diya) acquires one single knowledge, the samvrtijnana. 

2-3) In the second mind [i.e., duhkhe dharmajiidna ], he adds duhkhajndna and dharmajndna. 

4) In the fourth mind [i.e., duhkhe ‘nvayajndna], he adds anvayajndna. 

5) In the sixth mind [i.e., samudaye dharmajndna ], he adds samudayajndna. 

6) In the tenth mind [i.e., nirodhe dharmajndna ], he adds nirodhajnana. 


536 Cf. Samyuktabhidharma, T 1552, k. 6, p. 918bll-c6; Abhidharmamrta,T 1553, k. 2, p. 974a26-b5 
(reconstructed Sastri, p. 90,1. 12-17; Kosa, VIII, p. 15-16, 27-28. 

537 This is a matter of the samvrtijnana practiced in the preparatory path (prayogamdrga ) during the 
four nirvedhabhdgiyas: heat, etc. See above, p. 395F, n. 1. 

538 To follow this explanation and the next section easily, one must remember the great stages in the 
Path of nirvana: 1) Path of seeing the truths ( satyadarsanamdrga ) with its 16 moments of mind; 2) Path 
of meditation ( bhdvandmdrga ) with its 162 moments of mind; 3) Path of the saint at the end of his career 
(arhat or asaiksa). For a brief summary, see Lamotte, Histoire du Bouddhisme indien, p. 677-686, or 
references in the Introduction of L. de La Vallee Poussin in vol. V of the Kosa. 

In regard to the precise subject of the acquisition of the ten knowledges in the darsana- and the 
asaiksamarga, cf. Samyuktabhidharma, T 1552, k. 6, p. 918c-16-27; Kosa, VII, p. 47-48; 
Abhidharmadlpa, p. 378,1. 7-17. 
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7-8) In the fourteenth mind [i.e., marge dharmajnana], he adds margajnana. 

But if he is already free of desire ( vftardga ), [i.e., if, before entering into the supramundane path 
(lokottaramdrga ) of the darsanamarga, he has already been freed from desire by means of the worldly path 
(laukikamdrga ) of detachment], then the saint (diya) also adds paracittajhdna. 

B. In the asaiksamarga. 

9) In the path of the one of no further training ( asaiksamarga ), the arhat adds ksayamdrga. 

10) If he has attained unshakeable deliverance ( akopyd vimukti), he adds also anutpddajnana. 


8. Development of the ten knowledges in the threefold Path'’^9 
A. In the darsanamarga. 

1) In the first pure mind ( andsravacitta ), [i.e. duhkhe dharmajndnaksdnti ], the yogin does not develop (na 
bhdvayati)^^ knowledge. 

2) In the second mind, [i.e., duhke dharmajnana)], he develops two knowledges, present {pratyutpanna) 
and future ( andgata ). 

3) In the fourth moment, [i.e., duhkhe ‘nvayajndna ], he develops two present knowledges and three future 
knowledges. 

4) In the sixth moment, [i.e., samudaye dharmajnana ], he develops two present and future knowledges. 

5) In the eighth mind, [i.e., samudaye ‘nvayajndna ], he develops two present knowledges and three future 
knowldges. 

6) In the tenth mind, [i.e., nirodhe ‘nvayajndna]. he develops two knowledges, present and future. 

7) In the twelfth mind, [i.e., nirodhe 'nvayajndna], he develops two present knowledges and three future 
knowledges. 

8) In the fourteenth mind, [i.e., marge dharmajnana], he develops two knowledges, present and future. 


539 Cf. Samyuktabhidharma, T 1552, k. 6, p. 918c28-919c27; Abhidharmamrta, T 1553, k. 2, p. 974b5- 
c8 (reconstr. Sastri, p. 90,1. 18-92; 1. 8: in line 18 ofp. 90, the word 

asamdpattimadhyamadhydnabhumyoh should be corrected to andgamyadhydndntarabhumyoh; Vibhasa, 
T 1545, k. 107, p. 552a6-554b23; Kosa, VII, p. 48-50 and 54-59; Abhidharmadlpa, p. 379-381. 

540 cf Kosavyakhya, p. 632,1. 14-15: Iha dvividhd bhavanddhikrtapratilambhabhdvand 
nisevanabhdvand; pratilambhabhdvand prdptitah, nisevanabhdvand sammikhakhibhdvatah: “This is a 
twofold development here: a development of obtaining as acquisition, and a development of assistance 
from the fact of having preceded”. This is why the ascetic can simultaneously develop present 
{pratyntpanna) and future {andgata) knowledges. 
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9) In the sixteenth mind, [i.e., marge ‘nvayajhdna ], he develops two present knowledges [margajnana and 
anvayajndna], and develops six future knowledges [dharmajnana, anvayajfidna, duhkhajhdna, 
samudayajnana, nirodhajnana and margajnana]. If he is detached ( vTtardga ), he develops seven 
knowledges [by adding paracittajndna to the preceding six]. 541 


B. In the bhavanamarga. 

10) The srotaapanna who wishes to becomes detached from the fetters ( samyojana ) of kamadhatu develops 
seven knowledges, excluding paracittajndna, ksayajnana and anutpddajndna, in the seventeenth mind. 542 

11) In the ninth deliverance ( vimukti = vimuktimdrga), [when the saint becomes anagamin by destruction of 
the ninth category of passions of kamadhatu], 543 he develops four knowledges, excluding ksayajnana nad 
anutpddajndna. 

When, [by cessation of the fifth category of passions of kamadhatu],544 |-| lc p erson inspired by faith 
(sraddhadhimukta ) becomes informed by possession of the view ( drstipratpa ), he develops six knowledges 
in the twofold path545, excluding paracittajndna, samvrtijndna, ksayajnana and anutpddajndna. 


541 Cf. Kosabhasya, p. 407,1. 17 - 408,1. 2: Avitardgasya sodase mdrgdnvayajndnaksane dve jhane 
pratyutpanne: mdrgajndnamdrgdnvayajndne, purdgatani sad bhavyante: 

dharmdnvayaduhkhasamudayanirodhamdrgajhdndni. VTtardgasya paracittajndnam saptamam bhdvyate. 

It is at the sixteenth mind-moment of the darsanamdrga, which is also the first moment of the 
bhavanamarga, that the saint (diya) takes possession of the first fruit of the religious life and becomes 
srotaapanna. 

54- See Kosabhasya, p. 408: 

Sardgabhdvandmdrge tadurdhvam saptabhdvand // 
sodasdt ksandd urdhvam bhdvandmdrge ydvan na vitardgo bhdvati tdvat sai'vesu 
prayoganantaryavimuktivisesamargesu sapta jndnani bhavyante: 

dharmdnvayaduhkhasamudayanirodhamdrgasamvrtijndndni. laukikas ced bhdvandmdrgah 
samvrtijhdnam pratyutpannam. lokottaras cec caturndm dharmajndndm anyatamat. 

Transl. - “Above, in the Path of meditation associated with desire, there is the development of 
seven knowledges.” - Beyond the sixteenth moment, in the Path of meditation, as long as one is not 
liberated from desire, in the preparatory paths, irresistible, freeing and excellent, seven knowledges are 
cultivated: dharma-, anvaya-, duhkha-, samudaya-, nirodha-, mdrga- and samvrti-jhdna. If the path of 
meditation is mundane, samvrtijndna is developed; if the path of meditation is supramundane, another of 
the four dharmajnana is cultivated. 

543 One becomes anagamin by cessation of the ninth and last category of passions of kamadhatu: one is 
never again reborn in kamadhatu. 

544 By cessation of the fifth category of passions of kamadhatu, one becomes sraddhadhimukta or 
drstiprdpta according to whether one is of weak faculties or strong faculties: Aloka, p. 35,1. 20-21: 
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12) When the saint is detached from the passions belonging to seven stages (bhumi), [namely, the four 
dhyanas of rupadhatu, and the first three samapattis of arupyadhatu], the following should be distinguished: 

a. in the uninterrupted paths (anantaryamarga, also called prahanamarga), he develops seven knowledges, 
excluding paracittajnana, ksayajnana and anutpadajnana. 

b. in the paths of deliverance ( vimuktimarga ), he develops eight knowledges, excluding ksayajnana and 
anutpadajnana. 

13) When the saint is detached from the passions of the summit of existence ( bhavdgra or the fourth 
samdpatti of arupyadhatu), the following should be distinguished: 

a. in the [nine] uninterrupted paths (anantaryamarga or prahanamarga of this sphere], he develops six 
knowledges, excluding paracittajnana, samvrtijndna, ksayajnana and anutpadajnana. 

b. in the [first] eight paths of deliverance ( vimuktimarga ), he develops seven knowledges, excluding 
samvrtijndna, ksayajnana and anutpadajnana ,5 47 


Kdmavacarapahcaprakdraklesaprahdnena dvitfyaphalapratipannako mrdutiksnendriya evaikah 
sraddhddrstiprdptah. 

545 In the unstoppable paths (dnantarya ox prahanamarga) and in the paths of deliverance 
(vimuktimarga). Nine of each are needed in order to conquer the passions of a single given level. 

546 cf Kosabhasya, p. 408: 

Saptabhumijaydbhijhdkopydptydkirnabhdvite/ 
dnantaryapathesurdhvamuktimdrdstake ‘pi ca // 
sapta jhdndni bhdvyante iti... anvayajndndndm dvayos ca dharmajiidnanayor anyatamat. 

Transl. - “In the uninterrupted paths of conquest over the seven levels, of acquisition of the 
supernatural powers and unshakeable quality, of mixed meditation, [seven knowledges are developed] 
and also in the eight paths of deliverance of the above.” 

Fill in: ‘seven knowledges are developed’. The seven levels are the four dhyanas and the [first] 
three ariipyas. Victory over these seven levels is detachment. During this detachment from the seven 
levels, in the five supernatural powers, in the quality of unshakeability and in the mixed meditation, all 
the unstoppable paths practiced by the saiksa entail the development of seven knowledges, the same as 
the preceding. If the path of meditation is worldly, samvrtijndna is cultivated. If the path is 
supramundane, one of the four anvayajndnas and one of the two dharmajndnas are developed. But in the 
quality of unshakeability, samvrtijndna is not developed because it is not opposed to Bhavagra. Here 
ksayajnana is the seventh knowledge. 

Above the detachment from the seven levels, in the detachment from bhavagra, during the [first] 
eight paths of deliverance, seven knowledges also are developed: dharma-, anvaya-, duhkha-, samudaya- 
, nirodha- mdrga- and paracittajnana. Samvrtijndna is not developed because it is not opposed to 
bhavagra. But one of the four anvayajndnas and one of the two dharmajndnas are actually cultivated 

547 Cf. Kosabhasya, p. 408-409: 

Saiksottdpanamuktau vd satsaprtajhdnabhdvand / 
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C. In the asaiksamarga. 

14) In the first mind of ‘the one who has nothing further to practice’ ( asaiksasya prathamacitta), a mind 
coinciding with the ninth and last deliverance ( vimukti ) of bhavagra, 

a. the arhat who is unconditionally liberated ( asamayavimukta ) develops the ten knowledges and all the 
impure and pure roots of good ( sarvastavanasravakusalamula ). 

b. the arhat who is conditionally liberated ( samayavimukta ) develops nine knowledges [excluding 
anutpadajnana ], and all the impure and pure roots of good. 548 

All of these distinctions are fully explained in the A-p ’i-t ’an-men (Abhidharmamukha?). 


C. The Eleven Knowledges According to the Mahayana 

1. Knowledge conforming to reality 

The knowledge conforming to reality ( yathdbhutajnana ) has a special characteristic ( visesalaksana ): it will 
be fully explained in the following chapters of [233c] the Prajnaparamita.549 


dnataiyapathe sanndm. 

Saiksasyendriyottdpandydm vimuktimarge saragasya sanndm bhdvand: ... 
sarvanantaryamargapratisiddhatvat. kim artham pratisidhyate. apratipaksatvdt. 

Transl. “For the saiksa, in the path of deliverance of perfecting the faculties, there is the 
development of six or seven knowledges; in the uninterrupted path, development of six knowledges.” 

In the path of deliverance, during the devopment of the faculties, the saiksa who still has the 
defilements develops six knowledges: dharma-, anvaya-, samudaya-, nirodha- and mdrgajhdna. If he is 
detached from desire, he develops seven, adding paracittajndna to the previous ones. 

Whether or not he is detached from desire, in the uninterrupted path of perfecting the qualities, 
he develops the six knowledges mentioned above, but not samvrtijhdna, because [perfecting the 
faculties] is like the path of seeing; not paracittajndna because this knowledge is excluded from any path 
of seeing. Why is this knowledge excluded? Because it does not counteract [the passions]. 

548 cf. Kosabhasa, p. 409: 

Akopyasya dasabhdvand, tatsamcdre ‘nantyamuktau ca / 
yas tv akopyadharmd bhavati tasya ... vimuktimarge dasdndm bhdvand. 

Transl. - “In the Unshakeable, ten knowledges are developed, and also during the passing into the 
quality of the unshakeable in the last path of deliverance.” 

The person who has the quality of unshakeability develops the ten knowledges, and also the 
person who passes into the state of unshakeability develops the ten knowledges in [the ninth] and last 
path of deliverance [of bhavagra]. 

The saint whom the Traite speaks of as definitively delivered (asamayavimukta) corresponds to 
the Unshakakeable one of whom the Kosa speaks. 
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2. The eleven knowledges 
Some say: 

1) The knowledge of things ( dharmajndna) cognizes the five aggregates of attachment 
( pancopdddnaskandha ) as impermanent ( anitya ), painful (, duhkha ), empty (sunya) and without self 
(i andtmaka ). It knows that dharmas are all the result of a complex of causes and conditions 
( hetupratyayasamagryapeksa) in the sense that ‘actions have ignorance as condition’ ( avidydpratyaydh 
samskdrah) and so on up to ‘old age and death have birth as condition’ (jdtipratyayam jaramaranam). 

Thus the Buddha said to the brahmacarin Siu-che-mo (Suslma): “First it is necessary to use the knowledge 
[of the causality] of things in order to analyze dharmas, then to use the knowledge concerning nirvana.”550 

2) Subsequent knowledge ( anvayajndna ). - Knowing that the present five aggregates of attachment 
( pratyutpannopdddnaskandha) are impermanent {anitya), painful (duhkha), empty {sunya) and non-self 
{andtmaka), one deduces that, in the past {atfta) and the future {andgata) and in the form realm ( rupadhdtu) 
and the formless realm (drupyadhdtu) as well, the five aggregates of attachment are likewise impermanent, 
suffering, empty and without self. 

Thus, if we notice that presently fire (, agni ) warms and burns, we know by induction (anumana) that fires 
past and future or fires in other places likewise [warm and burn]. 

3) The knowledge of another’s mind ( paracittajndna) cognizes the mind {citta) and mental events 
{caitasikadharma) of other beings. 

Question. - If it cognizes the mind and mental events of others, why is it called simply the knowledge of 
the mind of another [and not the knowledge of the mind and mental events of others]? 

Answer. - The mind being sovereign, it is sufficient to call it the knowledge of another’s mind: by saying 
mind, we know that the mental events are understood as well. 

4) Conventional knowledge (samvrtijndna) is a purely knowledge of designation {prajnaptijndna ). The 
saint knows that, in regard to reality (tattva), worldly people (prthagjana) know it only verbally 
( prajnaptitah ). This is why this knowledge is called knowledge of designation {prajnaptijndna ). In the 
same way, those for whom a house ( grha) is just a word-list of boards {phalaka ), posts (sthuna), pillars 
(stambha) and walls {bhitti) only understand these materials and do not understand the real meaning 
(bhutartha) of a house. That is conventional knowledge {samvrtijndna). 

5) The knowledge of suffering (duhkhajndna) brings into play a knowledge about suffering in order to 
reprimand the five aggregates of attachment {pancopdddnaskandha ). 


549 Pancavimsati. T 223, k. 5, p. 255a2; k. 21, p. 376bl9. The Traite will comment on these passages: T 
1509, k. 48, p. 406c7; k. 84, p. 647bl4; 650c21-23; k. 99, p. 749al4. The yathdbhutajndna summing up 
the entire knowledge of the Mahayana coincides with the sarvdkdrajndna discussed above, p. 640-642F. 

550 Susrmasutta in Samyutta, II, p. 134 (Tsa a han, T 99, k. 14, p. 97b6): Pubbe kho Susuna 
dhammatthindnam pacchd nibbdne nanam ti. 
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Question. - The five aggregates of attachment are both impermanent ( anitya ), painful ( duhkha ), empty 
(sunya) and non-self ( anatmaka ). Why speak only of the knowledge of suffering ( duhkha ) and not speak of 
a knowledge of impermanence, emptiness and non-self? 5 5 1 

Answer. - We speak of the knowledge of suffering in regard to the truth of suffering, the knowledge of the 
origin in regard to the truth of the origin, the knowledge of cessation in regard the the truth of cessation, 
and the knowledge of the path in regard to the truth of the path.. 

Question. - But the five aggregates of attachment have all kinds of evils; why proclaim only one truth on 
suffering and not proclaim truths on impermanence, emptiness and non-self as well? 

Answer. - If truths on impermanence, emptiness and non-self were proclaimed, this would not offend the 
meaning of the [Buddhist] doctrine. But as beings are, above all, lovers of happiness ( sukhakama ) and 
enemies of suffering ( duhkhapratikula ), the Buddha’s lament that everything in the world is suffering (Joke 
sarvam duhkham ) was intended to lead beings to become detached from it. 

On the other hand, being faced with impermanence, emptiness and non-self, beings are not very frightened; 
this is why the Buddha did not speak of them [as distinct truths]. 

Furthermore, in the Dharma proclaimed by the Buddha, the five aggregates of attachment carry different 
names, but all meaning ‘suffering’. This is why the Buddha spoke only of the knowledge of suffering. 

This duhkhajndna is sometimes impure ( sdsrava ), sometimes pure ( andsrava ): 

a. It is impure [in the preparatory Path], when it is in heat ( usmagata ), summits ( murdhan ), patience 
(ksdnti ) and supreme worldly dharmas (laukikdgradharma) 

b. It is pure when the ascetic penetrates into the Path of seeing the truths ( satyadarsanamdrga ). 

Why is that? From there on up to the supreme worldly dharmas, the yogin considers suffering in four ways. 

6-8) It is the same for the knowledge of the origin, the knowledge of cessation and the knowledge of the 
Path. 

Furthermore, the knowledge of suffering ( duhkhajndna ) cognizes that suffering nature ( duhkhakara) does 
not really arise. - The knowledge of the origin [234a] ( samudayajnana ) cognizes that dharmas are 
disjunctive and without conjunction. - The knowledge of cessation ( nirodhajndna ) cognizes that dharmas 
are forever peaceful (ddisdnta ) and like nirvana (nirvanasama). - The knowledge of the path ( mdrgajndna) 
cognizes that dharmas are forever pure (nityasuddha), without rectitude or evil.553 


551 In other words, since everything is impermanent, suffering, empty and non-self, why did the 
Buddha who proclaimed a truth of suffering not proclaim a truth of impermanence, emptiness and non¬ 
self? 

552 The four aids to penetration ( nirvedhabhagiya ) developed in the preparatory Path ( prayogamarga ): 
see above, p. 395F, n., and Kosa, VI, p. 163-168. 

553 This paragraph condenses the Mahayanist interpretation of the four holy Truths into a few words. 
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9) The knowledge of the elimination of the impurities (ksayajhana) cognizes that all dharmas are non¬ 
existent ( anupalabdha ). 

10) The knowledge of the non-rearising of the impurities ( anutpadajnana) cognizes that dharmas, being 
unreal ( abhuta ) and indeterminate ( aniyata ), do not arise (, anutpanna ). 

11) The knowledge conforming to reality ( yathdbhutajndna ) is that which can be cognized by the ten 
preceding knowledges. By means of this knowledge in accordance with reality, the characteristics ( nimitta ), 
conditions ( pratyaya ), special features ( prabheda ) and considerations ( anupasyana) belonging to each of 
the ten knowledges are cognized, but in this knowledge conforming to reality, there is no characteristic, 
condition, or special feature; it destroys all considerations of things and itself has none. 

In the first ten knowledges, there is the eye of the Dharma (, dharmacaksus ) and the eye of wisdom 
( prajnacaksus ); in the knowledge conforming to reality, there is only the eye of the Buddha 
(buddhackasus)55^ 

The first ten knowledges are shared by the arhats, pratyekabuddhas and bodhisattvas; the Buddha alone 
possesses the knowledge conforming to reality. Why? Only the Buddha possesses the Dharma which does 
not deceive (, asathyadharma ); this is how we know that he alone possesses the knowledge conforming to 
reality. 

Finally, when the ten knowledges enter into the knowledge in accordance with reality, they lose their 
original names and then there is only one true knowledge. Similarly, when all the rivers of the ten 
directions enter into the great sea (, mahasamudra ), they lose their original names and are just called great 
sea. 

These various explanations of the meaning of the eleven knowledges are given here in brief ( samksiptena ). 
A note in red says that the eleven knowledges are finished here. 


Second section THE THREE MEDITATIVE STABILIZATIONS 

Sutra (cf. Pancavimsati, p. 20, 1. 9-11; Satasahasrika, p. 62, 1. 17-63, 1. 4). - [The Bodhisattva-Mahasattva 
must fulfill completely the three meditative stabilizations ( samadhi ): 

1. the concentration with both conceptualization and analysis ( savitarkah savicarah samddhih). 

2. the concentration without conceptualization and with analysis only ( avitarko vicdramatrah samddhih), 

3. the concentration with neither conceptualization or analysis ( avitarko ‘vicarah samddhih). 


Sastra. - 


554 The five eyes ( mamsadivya-, prajna-, dharma-, buddhacaksus ) are defined in Pancavimsati, p. 
77-83: Satasahasrika, p. 290-301). 
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I. THE THREE CONCENTRATIONS ACCORDING TO THE ABHIDHARMA 


1. The three kinds of concentration 


All the trances ( dhyana ) and all the absorptions ( samapatti ) that concentrate the mind are called 
concentration ( samddhi ), ‘sphere of action of right thought’ in language of the Ts’in. During this 
beginningless universe ( anadikaliko lokadhatu), the mind is always wandering ( kutila ) and without 
uprightness; but when these spheres of action of right thought are obtained, the mind is straightened out. 
Thus the progress of the snake ( sarpagati ) is always sinuous, but when it enters into a bamboo tube, it is 
corrected. 

This concentration is of three types;555 

1) In the desire realm ( kamadhatu ), the preparatory concentration ( andgamya ) of the first trance and the 
first trance ( dhyana ), the concentration is associated with conceptualization ( vitarka ) and analysis ( victim) 
and consequently is called ‘furnished with conceptuality and analysis’ ( savitarakah savicdrah). 

2) In the dhydndntara, [a variety of the first trance, the concentration is associated with analysis alone and 
is consequently called ‘without conceptuality but with analysis only’ ( avitarko vicarammatrah). 

3) From the second trance ( dvitiyadhydna ) up to the level of the summit of existence ( bhavdgra , or the 
fourth arupyasamapatti), the concentration is associated with neither conceptuality nor analysis and 
consequently is called ‘without conceptuality or analysis’ ( avitarko ‘vicarah). 

2. Vitarka and Vicara.554 


Question. - The mind ( citta ) and mental events ( caitasikadliarma ) associated with concentration 
(samddhisamprayukta ) are as many as twenty.557 Why mention only two here, namely, conceptualization 
{vitarka) and analysis (vicara)l 

Answer. - Vitarka and vicdra cause disturbance (vicaksuhkarana) in concentration: this is why we limit 
ourselves to mentioning two here. Even if they are good ( kusala ), they are enemies to meditative 
stabilization and it is difficult to escape from them. Some even say that a mind furnished with vitarka and 


555 cf. Dasottara, p. 58; Digha, III, p. 219. 274; Majjhima, III, p. 162; Samyutta, IV, p. 362-363: 
Anguttara, IV, p. 300: Patisambhida, I, p. 48; Vibhanga, p. 228; Kathavatthu, p. 413; Tchong a han, T 
26, k. 17, p. 538c3-6; k. 18, p. 543c20-21; Kosa, VIII, p. 183. 

556 j wo men tal events already defined above, p. 1028-1029F. See also Kosa, I, p. 59; II, p. 173-175. 

557 cf. Kosa, II, p. 167. 
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vicara is not concentrated. This is why the Buddha stated that the concentration with vitarka and vicara 
lacks solidity.55 8 

When the power of vitarka and vicara is minimal, it is possible to obtain concentration. Vitarka and vicara 
are able to produce concentration and are also able to destroy it. They are like the wind (vdyu) which is able 
to bring rain [234b] {varsa) and also able to destroy it. Good vitarka and vicara, which are of three types, 
can produce the first dhydna', but when the first dhydna has been obtained, as a result of the vitarka and 
vicara that have caused great joy ( mahdprfti ), the mind is distracted ( viksipta ) and loses concentration. That 
is why only vitarka and vicara are mentioned here. 

Question. - What are the differences between vitarka and vicara ? 

Answer. -Vitarka is the coarseness of mind ( cittauddrikatd) and vicara is the subtlety of mind 
(cittasuksmata)55y. Vitarka is the first movement of the mind toward its objects ( prathamam svdlambane 
cittasyohanam ); the vicara that follows is an analysis ( vibhanga ), a judgment on the beautiful and the ugly 
( suvarnadurvarna). 

There are three kinds of coarse ( auddrika) vitarka : i) the mind of lust ( kdmavitarka ), ii ) the mind of malice 
( vydpddavitarka), Hi) the mind of harmfulness ( vihimsdvitarka ).560 

There are three kinds of good ( kusala) vitarka : i) the mind of renunciation of desire (; naiskramyavitarka ), ii) 
the mind of non-malice ( avyapddavitarka ), iii) the mind of non-harmfulness ( avihimsdvitarka ).561 

There are three kinds of subtle ( suksma ) vitarka : i) thinking of one’s relatives (jndtivitarka), ii) thinking of 
one’s country ( janapadavitarka ), iii) thinking of not dying (amaranavitarka ).562 


558 Latukikopamasutta of Majjhima, I, p. 454 (Tchomg a han, T 26, k. 50. p. 743b2-3): I dam kho aham. 
Uddyi injitasmim vaddmi. him ca tattha injitasmim. yad eva tathha vitakkavicdrd aniruddha honti idam 
tattha injitasmim : “Wherever vitarka and vicara have not been destroyed, there is agitation.” 

Kosabhasya, p. 227,1. 14-15: Nami ca trini dhydndni senjitdny uktani bhagavatd. yad atra 
vitarkam vicdraritam atrdiyd injitam ity dhuh: “Did not the Bhagavat say that the [first] three dhyanas 
are agitated? And the Aryas have said that [the first dhydna ] where there is vitarkita and vicdrita is 
agitated.” 

559 Atthasalim, p. 114: Vitakkanam vd vitakko uhanam ti vuttam hoti. svdyam drammane cittasa 
abhiniropanalakkhano, so hi drammano cittam dropeti. 

561 In regard to these two classes of vitarka, cf. Majjhima, I, p. 114 (Tchong a han, T 26, k. 25, p. 
589al4-18) where the Buddha said: Yan nundham dvidhd katvd dvidhdkarvd vitakke vihareyyan ti. So 
kho aham bhikkhave yo cdyam kdmavitakko yo ca bydpddavitakko yo ca vihimsdvitakko imam 
ekabhdgam akdsim, yo cdyam nekkhammavitakko yo ca abydpddavitakko yo ca avihimsdvitakko imam 
bhdgam akdsim. 

This classification appears frequently in the canonical texts, e.g., Anguttara, I, p. 275; II, p. 76; 
III, p. 429 
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Six kinds of vitarka prevent samadhi. The three kinds of good vitarka can open the gate to samadhi, but if 
the vitarka and vicdra are too prominent, they lead to the loss of samadhi. It is like the wind ( vayu ) that 
propels ships (nan); beyond certain limits, it destroys the ship. 

These are the many distinctions to make in regard to vitarka and vicdra. 

3. Dharmas with vitarka, etc. 


Question. - The sutras speak of three kinds of dharmas: i) with both vitarka and vicara, ii) without vitarka 
and with vicdra, Hi) with neither vitarka or vicdra .563 

They also speak of the levels (bhumi) with vitarka and with vicdra, without vitarka and with vicdra, with 
neither vitarka nor vicdra .564 why speak here of the concentrations with vitarka, etc., only? 

Answer. - Because here we note only what is most useful. 

1) The dharmas with vitarka and with vicdra are dharmas associated with vitarka and vicdra and occur in 
kamadhatu (desire realm), in the anagamya (preparatory concentration of the first dhyana), and in the first 
dhyana. These dharmas are good (kusala), bad (akusala) and indeterminate (avydkrta). 

2) The dharmas without vitarka but with vicdra are dharmas associated with vicdra alone and are found in 
the dhyanantara (type of the first dhyana). These dharmas are good, bad or indeterminate. 

3) The dharmas with neither vitarka or vicdra are deprived of vitarka and vicdra, namely: a. all matter 
(sarvam rupam), b. formations dissociated from the mind (cittaprayuktasamskdra), c. unconditioned 
dharmas ( asamskrtadharma ). 

4. Levels with vitarka, etc. 


562 These three vitarkas are taken from Samyutta, T 99, k. 16, p. 109c4-6. They appear in the Pali 
sources also: iidtivitakka, janapadavitakka and amaravitakka (Mahanidesa, p. 501,1. 21-22; Vibhanga, p. 
346,1. 18-20, but the last one is sometimes replaced by anavannapatisamyutta vitakka ‘the worry of not 
being mistaken’ (Anguttara, I, p. 254). On this last word, see also Itivuttaka, p. 72; Vibhanga, p. 356. 

563 vibhanga, p. 434-435 gives the complete list. 

564 The samddhis should not be confused with their respective levels. Whether it is a question of 
dhyana or samdpatti, the samddhis are of two types: i) the samadhi proper, namely, the concentrations 
raising the ascetic momentarily to certain psychic planes of rupa-or arupyadhatu; ii) the samadhi spheres 
of existence where the gods of rupa- or arupyadhatu have taken birth for a determined lifespan. The first 
are called caus e-samadhi (kdranasamddhi), the second are called existences amadhi (upapattisamddhi ) 
or effect -samadhi (karyasamadhi). See Kosa, VIII, p. 128. 
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1) The levels ( bhumi ) with both vitarka and vicdra are: a. kamadhatu, b. anagamya (preparatory 
concentration of the first dhyana), c. part of the brahmaloka (namely, the first two stages of the first dhyana 
inhabited by the Brahmakayikas and the Brahmapurohitas respectively. 

2) The level without vitarka but with vicdra is the dhyanantara (higher stage of the first dhyana). Those 
who develop this level thoroughly are the Mahabrahmarajas. 

3) The levels with neither vitarka nor vicdra are the levels [inhabited by the following gods];565 a. All the 
Abhasvaras, (namely, the Parittabhas, the Apramanabhas and the Abhasvaras occupying the three stages of 
the second dhyana), b. all the Subhakrtsnas, (namely, the Panttasubhas, the Apramanasubhas and the 
Subhakrtsnas occupying the three stages of the third dhyana), c. all the Brhatphalas, (namely the 
Anabhrakas, the Punyaprasavas and the Brhatphalas occupying the first three stages of the fourth 
dhyana), 566 d. all the formless gods: Ampya (belonging to the four dhyanas of arupyadhatu: 
dkdsdnantydyatana, vijiidndnantatydyatana, akimcanydyatana and naivasamjndsamjnd dyatana, also 
called bhavagra). 


II. THE THREE CONCENTRATIONS ACCORDING TO THE MAHAYANA 


Here [in the Prajnaparamitasutra], it is a matter of much higher things, namely, the meditative stabilizations 
( samadhi ): 

What are these concentrations? 

1) The concentrations of the arhats and pratyekabuddhas, from the three concentrations of emptiness, etc. 
(sunyatdsamddhi) up to the diamond concentration ( vajrasarnddhi ).567 

2) The concentrations of the Buddhas, from the concentration contemplating the Buddhas of the ten 
directions ( dasadigbuddhasamddhi ) up to the concentration of the hero’s progress ( suramgamasamddhi), 


565 y| lc first three dhyanas each entail three stages or levels {bhumi), the fourth entails eight. Each stage 
is inhabited by a class of gods. Here, out of concern for conciseness, the Traite designates the group of 
deities of a dhyana by giving the name of their highest category. 

566 yh e fourth dhyana is inhabited by eight categories of gods: 1) Anabhraka, 2) Punyaprasava, 3) 
Brhatphala, the only ones mentioned here, plus five categories of Suddhavasikas: 1) Avrha, 2) Atapa, 3) 
Sudrsa, 4) Sudarsana, 5) Akanistha. See Kosa, III, p. 2. 

567 jhe meditative stabilizations of emptiness {sunyata), signlessness (dnimitta) and wishlessness 
(i apranihita ), also called the three vimoksamukhas, have been studied above, p. 1209-1232F. The 
vajrasamadhi or more correctly the vajropamasamadhi, is the path of abandonment ( prahanamarga ) by 
means of which the ascetic abandons the ninth category (weak-weak) of the klesas that attach him to the 
highest sphere of existence - the fourth samdpatti or bhavagra 
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from the concentration eliminating all doubts ( sarvasamsayasamucchedasamadhi ) up to the king of 
concentrations ( samddhirdjasamddhi ).568 

These explanations briefly outline ( samksiptena ) the meaning of the three concentrations. It is finished! 


Third section THE THREE FACULTIES OF UNDERSTANDING 

PRELIMINARY NOTE 

I. THE THREE FACULTIES OF UNDERSTANDING 

This is a group of three dominant faculties ( indriya ), pure ( andsrava) and supramundane ( lokottara ), 
assuring complete understanding (djnd) of the four truths at different stages. They are: 

1. The faculty signifying “I will understand [the holy truths] which I do not yet understand” 

( andjndtamdsydmfdriya). 

2. The faulty of understanding assuring the understanding of these truths (djnendriya). 

3. The faculty belonging to the saint who has understood the truths (djndtdvindriya). 

These three faculties which form a homogeneous group have already been mentioned in the canonical 
sources: Digha, III, p. 219; Samyutta, V, p. 204; Itivuttaka, p. 53;Tch’ang a han, T 1, k. 8, p. 50bl3; Tsa a 
han, T99, k. 26, p. 182al2-13. 

They are defined in the Pancavimsati, p. 209 and the Satasahasrika, p. 1442: 

Andjndtamdjndsydmmdriyam yac chaiksanam pudgaldndm anabhisamitanam ... pudgaldndm arhatdm 
pratyekabuddhdndm bodhisattvdndm tathdgatdndm arhatdm samyaksambuddhananam sraddhendriyam, 
etc., up to prajnendriyam. 

Translation. - The andjndtamajnasydindriya is the faculty of faith, energy, mindfulness, concentration and 
wisdom in individuals who are still practicing and who have not yet understood [the truths]. The djnendriya 
are the same faculties in individuals who are still practicing but who already possess the understanding of 
the truths. The djndtdvindriya are the same faculties in individuals who have nothing further to practice, 
namely the arhats, pratyekabuddhas, bodhisattvas and the Tathagatas, saints, fully and completely 
enlightened ones. 


568 jhese are the 108 or 120 samadhis belonging to the bodhisattvas and the Buddhas. A list 
accompanied by brief explanations of them is given by Pancavimsati, p. 142-144, 198-203, and 
Satasahasrika, p. 825-835, 1412-1426. See also Mahavyut., no. 505-623. 
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These are definitions analogous to those found in the treatises of the Vijnanavadin school: 
Madhyantavibhaga, p. 156, 1. 6-14; Abhidharmasamuccaya, rec. Pradhan, p. 75, 1. 25-76, 1. 4; Siddhi, p. 
449-452. 

II. THE TWENTY-TWO FACULTIES (INDRIYA) 

In the Abhidharma treatises, Pali as well as Sanskrit, the three faculties of understanding are included in a 
numbered list of twenty-two also described as faculties ( indriya ). 

So far as I [Lamotte] know, this list of twenty-two indriyas does not appear in the Pali Nikayas or the 
Sanskrit Agamas. However, according to the Kosa, I, p. 101 and the Abhidharmadlpa, p. 44, the Buddha 
taught it “in a sutra”: Dvavimsatir indriyani. katdni dvavimsatih. caksurindriyam... According to Vibhasa, 
T 1545, k. 142, p. 729a3; 730a7, the Buddha was speaking on that occasion to the brahmin Cheng-wen, i.e., 
to the brahmin Jatisrona according to the Kosavyakhya, p. 90, 1. 25 and 28. We may, however, note that the 
Chinese characters Cheng-wen are often known in Pali under the name of Janussonl (cf. Akanuma, p. 240). 

The list of twenty-two indriyas, cited here in the order most often adopted, appear in all the Abhidharmas 
which devote long explanations to them: Patisambhida of the Khuddakanikaya, I, p. 7, 1. 23-24; Vibhanga, 
p. 122; Kathavatthu, p. 13; Visuddhimagga, p. 417; Prakaranapada, T 1542, k. 15, p. 753c9; 
Jnanaprasthana, T 1544, k. 14, p. 991b23-26; Vibhasa, T 1645, k. 152, p. 728c7-10; Abhidharmamrta, T 
1553, k. 1, p. 871b28-cl (rec. Sastri, p. 74); Satyasiddhisastra, T 1646, k. 1, p. 25lb2-18; Kosa, p. 101; 
Kosavyakhya, p. 90-91Nyayanusara, T 1562, k. 8, p. 377al4-17; Abhidharmadlpa, p. 44. 

These twenty-two indriyas are constituted by the organs, the sensations or the faculties as follows: 

1. sight ( caksus ), 2. hearing ( srotra ), 3. smell ( ghrdna ). 4. taste (jihvd), 5. touch {kayo), 6. mind ( manas ), 7. 
male organ ( purusendriya ), 8. female organ ( strfndriya ), 9. vital organ ( jivitendriya ), 10. sensation of 
pleasure (sukha), 11. sensation of displeasure ( duhkha ), 12. sensation of satisfaction (saumanasya), 13. 
sensation of dissatisfaction ( daurmanasya ), 14. sensation of indifference ( upeksd), 15. faculty of faith 
{sraddhd), 16. faculty of energy ( virya ), 17. faculty of mindfulness ( smrti), 18. faculty of concentration 
( samadhi ). 19. faculty of wisdom (prajnd), 20-22, the three faculties of understanding the truths defined 
above. 

Among so many others, why are these twenty-two dharmas the only ones to be indriyas ? The word indriya, 
derived from the root id or ind, is synonymous with great power ( paramaisvarya ), with control (ddhipatya). 
The twenty-two dharmas in question have the characteristic of being dominant in regard to the living being 
(sattva) in that which concerns: 1. his primary constitution ( mauladravya ), 2. his distinctiveness ( vikalpa ), 
3. his duration ( sthiti), 4. his moral defilement ( samklesa ), 5. his purification (y yavaddna). Indeed: 

1. The point of support of the mind ( cittdsraya ) is made up of the six organs of consciousness, from the 
organ of sight to the mental organ ( indriyas no. 1-6). 

2. This point of support is distinguished by the two sexual organs ( indriyas no. 7-8). 

3. It lasts for a given time due to the vital organ ( indriya no. 8). 
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4. It is defiled as a result of the five sensations (indriyas no. 10-14). 

5. Its purification is prepared by the five moral faculties, faith, etc. (indriyas no. 15-19). 

6. This purification is definitively assured by the three faculties of understanding ( indriyas no. 20-22). 

This nature of dominant-faculty is absent in other dharmas. This is why the indriyas are twenty-two in 
number, no more and no less. 

All of this is explained in Kosa, II, p. 110-111. 

Conforming to its custom, the Traite will explain in turn the viewpoint of the Sarvastivadin Abhidharma 
and the view-point of the Mahayana concerning the three faculties of understanding, the only ones that are 
absolutely pure ( andsrava ) and supramundane ( lokottara ). The difference between the two systems resides 
in the fact that, for the Abhidharma, understanding concerns the four noble Truths ( suhkha, samudaya, 
nirodha, marga), whereas for the Mahayana, it concerns the true nature of all dharmas. 

Sutra (cf. Pancavimsati, p. 20, 1. 11-12; Satasahasrika, p. 63, 1. 4-6). - [The bodhisattva-mahasattva must 
completely fulfill] three faculties ( truundriydni ): 

1) the faculty signifying: 1 will understand that which I do not understand (andjndtamdjndsydmmdriya) 

2) the faculty of understanding (djnendriya) 

3) the faculty of that which has been understood (ajndtavmdriya). 

1. The Three Faculties of Understanding According to the Abhidharma 


A. Definition 

1. The faculty signifying “I will understand that which I do not understand” ( andjndtamdjndsydmmdriya ) is 
a group of nine pure faculties ( navdndsravendriyasdmagri ). 

In the individual who follows the truth as a result of faith ( sraddhdnusdrin ) or who follows the truth as a 
result of scripture (dharmdnusdrin)^^ and who is on the Path of seeing the truths (satyadarsanamdrga), 
this group is called andjnatamdjndsyammdriya and includes [the following nine indriyas ]: 

7-5) the five faculties, namely, faculty of faith ( sraddhendriya ), [faculty of energy (viryendriya), faculty of 
mindfulness ( smrtfndriya ), faculty of concentration (samddhmdriya) and faculty of wisdom 
( prajnendriya )]. 

6) the sensation of satisfaction ( saumansayensdriya ). 

7) the sensation of pleasure (sukhendriya). 

8 ) the sensation of indifference ( upeksendriya ). 


569 These terms have been defined above, p. 1390F. 
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9 ) the mental organ ( manasindriya ).570 

2. In the person liberated by faith ( sraddhadhimukta ) or in the view-attainer (drstiprapta)-’^ * who is on the 
path of meditation ( bhdvandmdrga ), this [group] of nine indriyas changes its name and is called faculty of 
understanding (djnendriyd). [234c] 

3. In the path of those of no more learning ( asaiksamdrga ), this [group] of nine indriyas is called the 
faculty of those who have understood (djnatdvmdriya). 


B. Excellence of the three faculties of understanding 

Question. - Of all the twenty-two indriyas, why does [the Prajnaparamitasutra] choose these three indriyas 
[of understanding]? 

Answer. -We call indriya [from the root ind] that which has a penetrating and obvious nature of dominance 
(ddhipatya)572 But this characteristic of dominance is not completely perfected ( paripurna ) in the other 
nineteen indriyas. This is why [the Prajnaparamita] does not mention them here. On the other hand, the 
three indriyas [of understanding] are sharp ( tiksna ) and lead directly to nirvana.573 Dominant (adhipati) 
among all the conditioned dharmas ( samskrtadharma ), they hold sovereignty (ddhipatya, aisvaiya ) and 
surpass all the other indriyas. 


570 cf Kosabhasya, p. 42: Manahsukhasaumanasyopeksah sraddhadini capanca tdni navendriydnl 
trisu margesu trinindriydny apy ucyante: darsanamarge andjndtamdjndsyamfndriyam, bhdvandmdrge 
djnendriyam, asaiksamdrge djndtdvindriyam: “In the three paths, these nine indriyas , the mental organ, 
the sensations of pleasure, satisfaction and indifference and the five faculties, faith, etc., are also called 
the three faculties [of understanding]: in the path of seeing, they constitute the 
andndtamdjndsyanundriya ; in the path of meditation, the djnendriya ; in the path of the asaiksas, the 
djnatdvmdriya." 

But it should be noted that the three indriyas of understanding made up in theory of these nine 
indriyas actually consist of seven because the sensations of pleasure, satisfaction and indifference never 
co-exist: the sensation of satisfaction is present in the first two dhyanas; the sensation of pleasure, in the 
third dhyana; the sensation of indifference in the anagamya, the dhyanantara, the fourth dhyana and the 
first three ampyasamapattis. 

571 Terms defined above, p. 1390F. 

572 Cf. Kosabhasya, p. 38: Kahpunar indriyarthah. idi paramaisvarye. tasya indantiti indriydni. atha 
ddhipatydrtha. See also Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 142, p.730c6-10; Abhidharmamrta, rec. Sastri, p. 75,1. 3; 
Visuddhimagga, p. 417-418. 

573 The three faculties of understanding are dominant as to the ascending acquisitions 

(;uttarottarasamprdpti ), to nirvana, etc.: cf. Kosabhasya, p. 40; Abhidharmadlpa, p. 49,1. 1-2. 
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Furthermore, [among the other nineteen indriyas], ten are exclusively impure ( sdsrava ) and therefore are of 
no benefit.574 [These are: 1) the eye organ ( cakusurindriya ), 2) the ear organ ( srotrendriya ), 3) the nose 
organ ( ghranendriya ), 4) the tongue organ ( jihvendriya ), 5) the body organ ( purusendriya ), 6) the female 
organ ( strmdriya), 7) the male organ {purusendriya ), 8) the vital organ {jfvitendriya ), 9) the sensation of 
displeasure (, duhkhendriya ), 10) the sensation of dissatisfaction ( daurmansayendriya )]. 

[Further, among the other nineteen indriyas], nine are morally indeterminate ( aniyata ), sometimes impure 
( sdsrava ) and sometimes pure (andsrava). [These are: 1) the mental organ {manaindriya), 2) the sensation 
of pleasure ( sukhendriya ), 3) the sensation of satisfaction (saumanasyendriya), 4) the sensation of 
indifference ( upeksendriya ), 5) the faculty of faith (sradddhendriya), 6) the faculty of energy (viryendriya), 
7) the faculty of mindfulness {smrtindriya), 8) the faculty of concentration ( samddhmdriya ), 9) the faculty 
of wisdom ( prajnendriya ).] 

[Since, of these other nineteen indriyas, some are always impure and others are sometimes impure and 
sometimes pure], the Prajnaparamitasutra is careful not to say that the bodhisattva should fulfill them 
completely. 

Question. - But the ten concepts (, dasasamjnd) examined above (p. 1433F) were also sometimes impure and 
sometimes pure. Why did the Prajnaparamitasutra say there that the bodhisattva should fulfill them 
completely? 

Answer. - Because these ten concepts are auxiliaries to the Path and the pursuit of nirvana. But here the ten 
faculties, faith, etc., (, sraddhenndriya ), although good {kusala), do not seek nirvana exclusively.575 

As is said in the Abhidharma: “Who is endowed with the five faculties, faith, etc. 
(.sraddhddindriyasamanvdgata )? The person who has not cut the roots of good 

(samaucchinnakusalamula) v 

Furthermore, when these five faculties become clear and pure {andsrava), they are included in the three 
faculties [of understanding]. 

In the three faculties of understanding, there is inevitably the mental organ {manaindriya), and of the three 
sensations {vedand) - [pleasure {sukha), satisfaction ( saumanasya) and indifference ( upeksd ] - there is one 

574 On the division of the twenty-two indriyas into three moral categories, see Kosabhasya, p. 42, 
commenting on the karika, II, 8: Amalam trayam, rupfni jivitam duhkhe sdsravdni, dvidhd nava: “The 
three faculties of understanding are pure {amala = andsrava)', the seven material organs, the vital organ, 
the two sensations (pleasure and dissatisfaction) are impure; the remaining nine organs are of two types, 
sometimes impure, sometimes pure). 

575 Actually, although they are always good {kusala), the ten faculties, faith, etc., are sometimes impure 
and sometimes pure. They are perfected in the arya to the extent that the latter conquers the various fruits 
of the religious life, but they are perfectly pure only in the arhat. On this subject, see Ekabhinnasutta in 
Samyutta, V, p. 204-205, the Sanskrit recension of which is in Kosavyakhya, p. 103,1. 1-9. 

576 Asa result, the person who retains some roots of good, absence of desire {alobha), absence of 
hatred {advesa) and absence of error ( amoha ), has so far not entered onto the Path of nirvana. 
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inevitably.577 This is why the Prajnaparamitasutra speaks here only of the three faculties [of 
understanding]. 

Finally, among the twenty-two indriyas, there are good ones ( kusala ), bad ones ( akusala ) and indeterminate 
ones (avydkrta) This j s w hy the Prajnaparamitasutra does not say that all of them should be fulfilled 
perfectly. 


C. Levels, objects, associates and causality of the three faculties 

1) The three faculties [of understanding] are contained ( samgrhita ) in the aggregate of feeling 
(vedandskandha ), the aggregate of volition ( samskdraskandha ) and the aggregate of consciousness 
( vijnanaskandha ). 

2) The andjndtamdjndsydmindriya occurs in six levels ( bhumi ), [namely, the four dhyanas, the anagamya 
and the dhyanantara]. - The ajnatavvndriya occurs in nine levels [adding the first three arupyasamapattis to 
the preceding levels].579 

3) The three faculties [of understanding] take as object (dlambante ) the four noble Truths ( catuhsatya ). 

4) The three faculties [of understanding] are associated (samprayukta) with six concepts: i) the concept of 
impermanence ( anityasamjnd ), it) the concept of suffering (, duhkhasamjna), iii ) the concept of non-self 
(i andtmasamjna ), iv) the concept of abandonment ( prahdnasamjna), v) the concept of detachment 
( virdgasamjnd), vi ) the concept of cessation ( nirodhasamjnd). 

5) The andjndtamdjndsydmindriya is cause (hetu) of three indriyas'. [itself and the two following ones].^® 
The djnendriya is cause of two indriyas , [itself and the following one]. 

The djndtdvmdriya is cause of djndtdvindriya only. 

577 See above, p. 1495F, note. 

578 Eight indriyas , the five faculties, faith, etc., and the three faculties of understanding are alone good 
(kusala). Dissatisfaction (daurmanasya) is good or bad. The mental organ ( manaindriya ) and four 
sensations (sukha, duhkha, saumanasya and upeksa) are good (kusala), bad (akusala) or indeterminate 
(avydkrta). The five material organs, sight, etc., the vital organ and the sexual organs are indeterminate 
(avydkrta): cf. Kosabhasya, p. 46; Abhidharmamrta, rec. Sastri, p. 75,1. 20-24; Vibhanga, p. 125 
(differs). 

579 cf AbhidharmadTpa, p. 53: Andjndtamdjndsydmindriyam satsu bhumisu: catursu dhydnesv 
andgamye dhydndntarikdydm ca... Ajnendriyam ajndtdvmdriyam ca navasu bhumisu: dsv eva satsu trisu 
cddydsv drupyabhumisu. 

580 Here, by cause we should understand ‘dominant condition’ (adhipatipratyaya). The three faculties 
of understanding are dominant with regard to their own ascending acquisitions (uttarottarasamprdpti) 
and dominant among them in the sense that the first is dominant in regard to acquisition of the second, 
the second in regard to acquisition of the third, and the third in regard to acquisition of nirvana: cf. 
Kosabhasya, p. 40,1. 3-4. 
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6) The anajnatamasyamindriya in its turn produces two indriyas. 

The djnendriya produces in its turn either an impure ( sdsrava) indriya or the djnendsriya or the 
ajnatavmdriya. 

The ajnatavmdriya produces either an impure indriya or the ajnatavmdriya. 

This is fully explaind in detail in the Abhidharma. 

2. The Three Faculties of Understanding According to the Mahayana 


A. In the Darsanamarga 

The faculty signifying “I will understand that which I do not understand” ( andjndtamdjndsydmmdriya) 
concerns the true nature ( bhutalaksana ) of dharmas. Wishing to understand that which he has not yet 
understood, [the yogin] produces the five faculties, faith, etc. ( sraddhddmdriya ) and by the power of these 
five faculties, he is able to discover the true nature of dharmas. 

Thus, when a person enters the womb ( garbha ), he acquires two organs: i) the bodily organ ( kdyendriya ) 
and ii ) the vital organ (jivitendriya ). At that time, he is like a piece of shapeless meat and his organs are 
unable to discern anything. But when these five organs, [eye, ear, nose, tongue and body] are completed 
( sampanna ), he will be able to cognize the five objects [color, sound, smell, taste and touch]. 

It is the same for the bodhisattva. From his first production of the Bodhi mind (prathamacittotpdda) he 
wants to become Buddha but he has not yet perfected (na paripurayati) the five moral faculties [faith, 
mindfulness, concentration and wisdom]. Although he has the aspiration (pranidhdna ) for it and wants to 
know the true nature ( bhutalaksana ) of dharmas, he has not yet come to the cognition of it. But when the 
bodhisattva produces these five faculties, fath, etc., he will be able to cognize the true nature of dharmas. 

It is like the eye ( caksus ). What we call ‘eye’ is an assemblage of the four great elements ( mahdbhuta ) and 
a [subtle] matter derived from the four great [235a] elements ( mahdbhautikarupa ).581 But at the 
beginning, although he already possesses the four great elements, the [subtle] matter derived from these 
four great elements has not yet crystallized. This is why this eye is not yet [a real] visual organ 
(caksur indriya). 

Similarly, every person who has not broken the roots of good ( asammucchinnakusalamula ) possesses faith 
(sraddhd), but as the latter is not clear, it is not yet [a real] faculty of faith ( sraddhendriya ).582 


On the distinction between the four great elements ( mahdbhuta ) and the subtle matter derived from 
the four great elements ( updddya rupa, bhautika, rupaprasdda), see Kosa, I, p. 22, 63-66. 

582 Here the Traite will repeat, point by point but interpreting them from the Mahayana perspective, the 
nine indriyas taking place in the constitution of the three faculties of understanding above, (p. 1496F). 
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1) If the bodhisattva acquires the five moral faculties, faith, etc. ( sraddhendriya ), he will then be able to 
believe in the true nature ( bhutalaksana ) of dharmas. This nature is unborn ( anutpanna ) and unceasing 
(i aniruddha ), neither defiled ( asamklista ) nor purified ( avyavaddta ), neither existent nor non-existent 
(naivasan ndsat ), neither accepted ( anupdtta ) nor rejected ( aparityakta ), always at peace ( sdnta ), perfectly 
pure, like space (akasasama ), ineffable ( anirdesya ), inexpressible (anabhildpya); it is the cessation of all 
ways of speech ( sarvavddamdrgagoccheda ), it surpasses the realm of all the minds and mental events 
( sarvacittacaitasikadharma-gocarasamatikranta ); it is like nirvana; it is the Dharma of the Buddhas.583 

2) Using the power of the faculty of faith ( sraddendriya ), the bodhisattva acquires the faculty of energy 
(viryendriya ); he progresses energetically without regressing or straying. 

3) By the power of the faculty of mindfulness ( smrtmdriya ), he prevents bad dharmas from entering and 
gathers all the good dharmas. 

4) By the power of the faculty of concentration ( samddhmdriya ), when his mind is distracted ( viksipyate ) 
by the five objects of enjoyment ( pancakdmaguna ), he concentrates it on the true nature ( bhutalaksana ). 

5) By the power of the faculty of wisdom ( prajnendriya ), he obtains a greater or lesser participation in the 
wisdom of the Buddhas, the taste (rasa) of which cannot be destroyed. 

6-9) The support of these five faculties (pancendriydsraya ), his mental faculty (manaindriya) is inevitably 
joined with the sensations (vedand): sensation of satisfaction ( saumansaya ), pleasure ( sukha ) or 
indifference ( upeksd). 

Being supported by these [nine] indriyas, the bodhisattva will enter into the assurance of the ultimate 
attainment of enlighenment of the bodhisattva (bodhisattvaniydma ).584 But a s long as he has not obtained 


583 Compare the definitions of ‘the true nature of all dharmas’ in Pancavimsati, T 223, k. 2, p. 23 lbl3- 
14; k. 3, p. 234cl2; k. 4, p. 244al-2; k. 6, p. 257bl3-14; k. 23, p. 392al9-24; k. 27, p. 416c8-ll. 

584 i n other words, the bodhisattva will enter into the eighth bodhisattva bhumi, the Acala, the 
‘Unshakeable One’. According to most sources, the Acala marks an important turning point in the 
bodhisattva’s career: 

1) It is at this point that he enters into definitive possession ( pratilabha, pratilambha, 
pratilambhatd) of the conviction or the certainty that dharmas do not arise ( anutpattikadhanna-ksdnti ): 
Sutralamkara, p. 122,1. 2; 131, 1. 17; Madhyantavibhaga, p. 105,1. 11; Bodh. bhumi, p. 350,1. 27; 351,1. 
13-14. 

2) The possession of this ksdnti is accompanied by the Great Prophecy ( mahdvydkarana) 
regarding the final triumph of the Bodhisattva: Lalitavistara, p. 35,1. 21; Dasabhumika, p. 71,1. 24; 
Saddharmapund., p. 266,1. 1-2; Sutralamkara, p. 20,1. 15; 141,1. 27; 165,1. 12; Madhyantavinhaga, p. 
190,1. 18; 192,1. 1.. 

3) From that time on, the Bodhisattva’s destiny is assured ( niydma : see below, k. 27, p. 262al8- 
b2). He is determined as to his future buddhahood: niyato bhavaty anuttardydm samyaksambodhau 
(Sutralamkara, p. 83,1. 24); trtvyaniyatipdtapatito bhavati (Bodh. bhumi, p. 367,1. 12). 
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the fruit resulting from the conviction that dharmas do not arise ( anutpattikadharmaksanti ), it is not yet a 
matter of the anajnatamajnasyamvndriya, the faculty signifying “I will understand that which I do not yet 
understand”. 


B. In the bhavanamarga 

Here the Bodhisattva cognizes the true nature ( bhutalaksana ) of dharmas and, because he understands it 
well, it is a matter of the ajnendriya, the faculty of understanding. 

From the time when he has obtained the fruit attached to the conviction that dharmas do not arise 
(i anutpattikadharmaksdntiphala ), when he is installed in the irreversible level {avaivartikabhumi), when he 
has received the prophecy ( vyakarana ), up to the time when he completes the ten levels (dasabhiimi), when 
he is seated on the seat of enlightenment (bodhimanda) and when he obtains the diamond concentration 
(vajrasamadhi ), all of this is included in the interval called ajnendriya 


C. In the Asaiksamarga 

Finally, the bodhisattva cuts through all the habitual propensities ( sarvaklesavdsand) and obtains supreme 
perfect enlightenment ( anuttard samyaksambodhi). Because he has understood and completely fulfilled 
everything to be known ( sarvajheyadharma ), this is called ajndtdvindriya ‘faculty of that which has been 
understood’. 


In other words, he is a non-regressing ( avaivartikci ) bodhisattva having non-regressing 
conviction ( avaivartikaksdntipratilabdha: Saddharmapunud., p. 259,1. 13). As well, the eighth bhumi is 
also called Niyatabhumi ‘Determined Level’ (Bodh. bhumi, p. 367,1. 11); Aviv artyabhumi, 
avinivartamyabhumi, avaivartikabhumi “Level without regression’ (Dasabhumika, p. 71,1. 12; 
Sutralamkara, p. 176,1. 22; Bodh. bhumi, p. 235,1. 18). It marks the beginning of the non-reversible 
career (abandhyacaryd) which will be followed in the last three bhumis (Mahavastu, I, p. 1,1. 3; 63,1. 
13-14; Bodh. Bhumi, p. 290,1. 21). 

4) Finally and in particular in the eighth bhumi, the Bodhisattva’s activity is practiced 
spontaneously, without action (abhisamskara) or mental changing (dbhoga), for it is unaffected by 
objects or notions: this is why it is called anabhisamskdrdbhogavihdra or andbhoganirnimittavihdra : 
Madhyantavibhaga, p. 105,1. 18-21; Sutralamkara, p. 178,1. 3; Bodh. Bhumi, p. 367,1. 11; Samgraha, p. 
202 . 

585 yh e functioning of the ajnendriya extends from the eighth to the tenth bhumi. The latter is called 
Dharmamegha ‘Cloud ofDharma’ (Samgraha, p. 202-203 ), Paramavihara ‘Ultimate abode’ (Bodh. 
bhumi, p. 367,1. 13), Sarvajhdndbhisekabhumi ‘Level of consecration into omniscience’ (Dasabhumika, 
p. 82,1. 8) or Abhisekdvasthd ‘State of consecration’ (Madhyantavibhaga, p. 190,1. 24). According to the 
Pancavimsati, p. 225,1. 8 and Aloka, p. 104,1. 8-9: Bodhisattvo dasamydm sthtitah sains Tathdgataeveti 
vaktavyo na tu Samyaksambuddhah: “The Bodhisattva who is on the tenth level ahould be called simply 
tathagata, but not yet the completely and fully Enlightened One. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX: THE TEN POWERS OF THE BUDDHA 
ACCORDING TO THE ABHIDHARMA 

PRELIMINARY NOTE 


In chapter XVII to chapter XXX, the six perfections ( paramita) to be fulfilled completely {paripurayitavya) 
by the bodhisattva were discussed. They constitute the essentials of his career provided that he fulfills them 
by ‘the method of non-dwelling’ (, asthanayogena ), without grasping the characteristics {na 
nimittodgrahena). 

Chapters XXXI to XXXVIII dealt with the Path of nirvana, its auxiliaries and its aids. The dharmas of the 
Path belong to adepts of both Vehicles but under different headings. The sravakas aspire to nirvana, 
whereas the bodhisattvas delay their nirvana in order to dedicate themselves to the welfare and happiness of 
all beings. The result is that the dharmas of the Path ‘must be realized’ ( sdksdtkartavya ) by the sravakas but 
merely completely ‘fulfilled’ {paripurayitavya ) or ‘cultivated’ ( bhdvitavya ) by the bodhisattvas. The 
intention of the bodhisattva is to convert beings and introduce them into the Greater Vehicle, the Vehicle of 
the Buddhas. They consider the dharmas of the Path as inefficacious or even non-existent {anupalabdha) 
and propose a new method of liberation. But how can they divert the sravakas from the dharmas of the Path 
if they have not themselves cultivated them? Someone will certainly say to them: “You criticize the old 
method because you are unable to use it!” It is, therefore, important for the bodhisattvas to be aware of both 
the theory and practice of things of the Path in order that they can discuss them in a valid manner. 

In chapter XXXIX to the beginning of chapter XLII, it will be a matter not only of the perfections of the 
bodhisattva or the dharmas of the Path but also of the great attributes of the Buddhas. Since the bodhisattva 
does not yet possess them, it is not a matter of his completely fulfilling them or developing them; he can 
simply formulate the ‘desire to know them’ (jnatukdma ), the ‘desire to attain them’ ( prdptukdma ). 

In the present chapter, the Traite limits itself to presenting the Abhidharmic theories concerning the ten 
powers of the Buddha; it is in the next chapter that it will present the Mahayana point of view. 


I. THE DASABALASUTRA 


Pali recension. - Anguttara, V,p. 32-36; Majjhima, I, p. 69-71; Patisambhida, II, p. 174-176. 

Dasayimani bhikkhave tathdgathassa tathdgatabaldniyehi balehi samanndgato tathdgdto dsabhan thanam 
... sacchikatvd upasampajja viharati ... yam pi bhikkhave tathdgato ... 
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Sanskrit recension (attesting to many variations) cited in Kosavyakhya, p. 641, 1. 14-642, 1. 26. Add 
numerous fragments of Central Asian provenance: S. Levi. Textes sansrits de Touen-houang, Jour. 
Asiatique, X, 16 (1910), p. 440-444; L. de La Vallee Poussin, Documents sanserifs de la Seconde 
Collection M.A. Stein, Jour. Roy. Asiatic Soc., 1911, p. 1063-1064; E. Waldschmidt, Bruchstiicke 
buddhistischer Sutras aus dem zentralasiatischen Sansh'itkanon, Leipzig, 1932, 207-225; Ein zweites 
Dasabalasiitra, Mitteilungendes Instituts fur Orientforschung. VI, 1958, p. 382-405. 

Dasemdni bhiksavas tathdgatasya baldni yaih samanvagatas tathdgato ‘rhan samyaksambuddha uddram 
arsabham ...karamyam ndparam asmdd bhavam prajndndmti. yat tathdgah ... 

Translation of the Sanskrit. - These, O monks, are the ten powers of the Tathagata, endowed with which 
the holy One, the fully and completely enlightened One who claims the noble place, the place of the bull, 
turns the wheel of Brahma and utters the true Lion’s Roar in the assembly. What are these ten? 

1. First, the Tathagata cognizes, in accordance with reality, the possible as possible and the impossible as 
impossible. 

That the Tathagata cognizes, in accordance with reality, the possible as possible and the impossible as 
impossible is the first power of the Buddha, endowed with which, the Tathagata, the holy One, the fully 
and completely enlightened One who claims the noble place, the place of the bull, turns the wheel of 
Brahma and utters the true Lion’s Roar in the assembly. 

2. Furthermore, the Tathagata cognizes, in accordance with reality, actions of the past, future and present 
according to their place, their cause, their object and their retribution. That the Tathagata... 

3. Furthermore, the Tathagata cognizes, in accordance with reality, the defilement, the purification, the 
types and the purity of the trances, liberations, concentrations and absorptions. That the Tathagata... 

4. Furthermore, the Tathagata cognizes, in accordance with reality, the degree of the moral faculties of 
other beings, other individuals. That the Tathagata... 

5. Furthermore, the Tathagata cognizes, in accordance with reality, the diverse aspirations of other beings, 
other individuals. That the Tathagata... 

6. Furthermore, the Tathagata cognizes, in accordance with reality, the world with its various acquired 
dispositions, with its many acquired dispositions. That the Tathagata... 

7. Furthermore, the Tathagata cognizes, in accordance with reality, the route that leads to the various 
destinies. That the Tathagata... 

8. Furthermore, the Tathagata remembers many previous abodes, for example, one lifetime, two, three, 
four, five, ten, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty lifetimes, one hundred lifetimes, one thousand lifetimes, one 
million lifetimes, one hundred million lifetimes, several hundred lifetimes, several thousand lifetimes, 
several hundreds of thousands of lifetimes, one period of disappearance, one period of creation, one period 
of disappearance-creation, several periods of disappearance, several periods of creation, several periods of 
disappearance-creation, several periods of creation, several periods of disappearance-creation. He thinks: “I 
had such and such a name, such and such a family, such and such a clan, such and such food among beings 
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at that time; I experienced such and such happiness and such and such pain. I had such and such longevity, 
such and such a duration, such and such a life-span. When I left that place, I was reborn in that other place. 
And from that other place I was born here.” Thus the Tathagata remembers his many previous abodes with 
their aspects, their origins and their details. That the Tathagata... 

9. Furthermore, the Tathagata, with his divine eye, purified, surpassing that of men, sees beings dying and 
being born and recognizes them in reality as beautiful, ugly, lowly or excellent, going towards a good or a 
bad destiny, according to the results of their actions. He thinks: “These beings laden with bodily misdeeds, 
laden with misdeeds of speech and mind, slandering the saints, having false views, acting wrongly out of 
their wrong views, for this cause and this reason, at the dissolution of the body after death are born in a 
miserable state, in a bad destiny, in the hells. On the other hand, these beings endowed with good bodily 
actions, endowed with good actions of speech and mind, not slandering the saints, having right views, 
acting well due to their right views, for this cause and this reason, at the dissolution of the body after death 
are born in a good destiny, the heavens, among the gods.” That the Tathagata... 

10. Furthermore, the Tathagata, by the cessation of the impurities, having realized in the present existence 
by means of his own wisdom the pure liberation of mind and the pure liberation by wisdom, takes his stand 
and knows: “Birth is exhausted by me, the religious life has been practiced, that which had to be 
accomplished has been accomplished, I see no further existence for myself.” That the Tathagata... 


II. LISTS OF JNANABALAS 


Lists of the ten jnanabalas ‘powers consisting of wisdoms’ have been prepared on the basis of this sutra. 
They do not all follow the same order and numerous variations may be found. Here I [Lamotte] mention 
only a few: 

1. Mahavastu, I, p. 159,1. 10-160,1. 5: verse list (see notes by E. Senart, p. 502-505. 

2. Lalitavistara, p. 433. 

3. Vibhanga, p. 335-3444 (with a long commentary). 

4. Kathavatthu, p. 228-238. 

5. Mahavibhasa, T 1545, k. 30, p. 156c seq. 

6. Kosa, VII, p. 67-72; Kosavyakhya, p. 641,1. 10-14. 

7. Nyayanusara, T 1562, k. 75, p. 746a seq. 

8. Abhidharmadlpa, p. 382 seq. 

9. Pancavimsati, p. 210,1. 11-23; Satasahasrika, p. 1446,1. 16-1448-1. 5. 

10. Aloka, p. 455,1. 15-19. 

11. Samgaha, p. 286. 
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12. Abhidharmasamuccaya, rec. Pradhan, p. 98,1. 1-5.. 

13. Bodh. bhiirni, p. 384. 

14. Mahavyut. no. 120-129. 

15. Arthaviniscaya, p. 577-579. 

Here is the list from Kosa (l.c.): 1. sthdndsthdna-, 2. karmavipaka-, 3. dhydnavimoksasamddhisamdpatti-, 
4. indriyaparapara-, 5. nanadhimukti-, 6. ndnddhdtu-, 1. sarvatragamimpratipad-, 8. purvanivasdnasmrti-, 
9. cyutpapdda-, 10. dsravakusayajndnabala. 


[k. 24, p. 235b] 


Sutra. - Furthermore, O Sariputra, the bodhisattva-mahasattva who wishes to know completely the ten 
powers of the Buddha, the four fearlessnesses, the four infallible knowledges, the eighteen special 
attributes, great loving-kindness and great compassion, must exert himself in the Perfection of Wisdom 
(punar aparam Sariputra bodhisattvena mahdsattvend dasa tathdgabaldni catvdri vaisdradydni catasrah 
pratisamvido ‘stadasdvenikdn buddhadharmdn malmmaitrim mahdkanmdm parijndtukdmena 
prajndparamitdyam siksitavyam ). 


Sastra. - 


First Section GENERAL QUESTIONS 

I. ATTRIBUTES OF THE SRAVAKA AND ATTRIBUTES OF THE BUDDHA 


[235b] Question. - The ten powers (bald), the four fearlessnesses ( vaisdradya ), etc., are the peerless 
attributes reserved for the Buddhas. They should therefore be treated first. Why does [the Prajnaparamita] 
speak first of the nine concepts (navasamjnd) [in chapter XXXV], the eight recollections ( astdnusmrtayah) 
[in chapter XXXVI], etc.? 

Answer. - The Prajnaparamita first spoke [in chapters XVII to XXX] of the six perfections (pdramitd ) to 
be practiced by the bodhisattva. The thirty-seven auxiliaries of enlightenment ( saptatrimsad 
bodhipdksikadharmdh) and the other qualities including the three pure faculties ( andsravendriya ) [which 
were the object of chapters XXXI to XXXVIII] are the qualities of the sravaka. By practicing the six 
perfections, the bodhisattva has acquired power ( ba/a ): he then wants to bypass the levels ( bhumi ) of the 
sravakas and pratyekabuddhas, convert people engaged in [the Vehicles] of the sravaka and 
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pratyekabuddha and introduce them into the Vehicle of the Buddhas. This is why he criticizes these 
dharmas of the Lesser Vehicle ( hmayana ) of abandoning all beings and being of no benefit. 

The sravakas say to the bodhisattva: “You are a worldly person ( prthagjana ) who has not yet destroyed the 
impurities ( aksfndsrava ) and, because you are unable to practice these qualities, you criticize them rashly.” 
That is why [here, in the Prajnaparamita], the Buddha said: “The thirty-seven auxiliaries of enlightenment 
(bodhipaksikadharma) and the other qualities of the sravakas should be completely fulfilled by the 
bodhisattva, but only by basing himself on their non-existence (, anupalabdhitam updddya ).”586 

Although the bodhisattva practices these qualities, he considers them to be non-existent ( anupalabdha ): it is 
for beings devoted to bad practices ( duscarita ) that the bodhisattva practices these good practices of the 
sravaka and never rejects these qualities, non-existent and empty though they are. Neither does he hasten to 
realize his own nirvana {nirvanasaksatkara). 

If the bodhisattva did not understand, did not practice, this Lesser Vehicle and limited himself to criticizing 
it, who would want to believe him? If the Buddha Sakyamuni had not previously carried out the practices 
of austerity {duskaracaryd) for six years and had limited himself to criticizing them by saying that they 
were not the Path, nobody would have believed him. This is why he exerted himself in practices of 
austerity more than anyone else; then, when he had realized the Bodhi of the Buddhas, he criticized this 
path of austerities and everyone believed li i m.587 q| m j s w hy 5 following the six perfections, the 
bodhisattva practices the qualities of the sravaka. 

Furthermore, these [qualities of the sravaka] are not just sravaka qualities. The bodhisattva who practices 
them in conjunction with the Dharma, without abandoning the mind of beings, ‘fulfills completely’ 
(paripurayati ) all the Buddha qualities. As he uses the knowledge of the emptiness of non-existence 
(i anupalambhasunyata)'’ 88 [for this purpose], these sravaka qualities are also called bodhisattva qualities. 


586 See above, p. 1137F. 

587 Described, among other sources, in the Duskaracaryaparivarta of the Lalitavistara, p. 243-260. The 
comments made by A. Foucher, La Vie du Bouddha, p. 134, on the mortifications of Sakyamuni connect 
up rather oddly with the considerations developed here by the Traite. The Buddha had to submit freely to 
the excesses of asceticism in order to be able, in the Sermon at Benares, to criticize from an awareness of 
the cause: 

“There are two extremes which the person who is leading a spiritual life should avoid. The one 
is a life of pleasure, devoted to pleasures and enjoyment (kamesu kamasukhallikanuyoga ): it is base, 
ignoble, contrary to the spirit, unworthy, vain. The other is a life of mortification (atmaklamathdnuyoga ): 
this is sad, unworthy, vain.. .The flawless one has found the middle way (madhyamdpartipad)...” (cf. 
Vinaya, I, p. 10; Catusparisad, p. 140; Mahavastu, III, p. 331; Lalitavistara, p. 416). 

588 Knowledge about the fifteenth of the eighteen sunyatds postulated by the Prajnaparamita: 
Pancavimsati, p. 197,1. 15; Satasahasrika, p. 1473,1. 1-2. This is the fact that dharmas past, future and 
present do not exist {nopalabhyante). The translation ‘unascertainable emptiness’ is guilty of timidity. 
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Question. - If the bodhisattva completely fulfills the thirty-seven auxiliaries of enlightenment 
( bodhipdksikadharma ), why does he not enter into the predestination of the sravakas ( srdvakaniydma )?589 

Answer. - When we say that he ‘fulfills completely’ ( paripurayati ), we mean that he sees them and knows 
them completely but without taking on their realization ( saksatkaram nopagrhnati). By seeing and 
knowing them clearly, he ‘fulfills them completely’. 

Let us take, for example, this saying of the Buddha: 

Everyone fears the stick and the rod. 

There is no one who does not protect his own life. 

Inspired by the indulgence one has for oneself. 

One does not inflict the stick on anyone.590 

Although the Buddha says that eveiyone fears the stick and the rod, [this does not hold true] for beings of 
the formless realm (drupyadhatu ) who have no body. Neither does it hold true for the realm of subtle form 
(; rupadhatu ) where, there are bodies but no whip or rod. In the desire realm ( kamadhatu ), it is not valid for 
the Buddhas, the noble cakravartin kings, the Yama gods and other higher deities who have nothing to fear 
from a beating. It is in reference to those [235c] who do have reasons to fear the rod that the Buddha said 
“Eveiyone fears being beaten by the rod.” 

It is the same here when we speak of ‘fulfilling completely’ [the sravaka qualities]: ‘fulfilling them 
completely’ is not to seek to realize them ( sdksdtkr) or to be attached to them. 

Furthermore, as has been said above, the bodhisattva does not abandon beings and [although he fulfills 
completely the sravaka qualities], it is by joining them with the knowledge bearing upon the emptiness of 
non-existence ( anupalambhasunyata ).591 This is why he does not fall into the class of the sravakas. 


5^9 The srdvakaniydma is the assurance of the sravaka as to his future attainment of nirvana, The 
sravaka is called samyaktvaniydvakrdnta ( samyaktva = nirvana ); as soon as he has this guarantee, he is 
an arya. In a similar way, bodhisattvaniydma is the certainty for the bodhisattva of some day reaching 
supreme perfect enlightenment which makes him a Buddha. See Kosa,VI, p. 180-182 and notes. 

590 Udanavarga, V, v, 19 (p. 144): 

Sai've dandasya bibhyanti, savesdm jivitam priyam / 
dtmdnam upamdm krtvd, naiva lmnydn na ghdtayet // 

“Everyone fears the rod; life is precious to everyone. By taking oneself as the point of 
comparison, one avoids killing or making another kill.” 

Cf. Dhammapada, v. 130: 

Sabbe tasanti dandassa, sabbesam jivitam piyam / 
attdnam upamam katvd, na haneyya na gdtaye // 

The same stanza will be cited later, k. 30, p. 278b23-24. 

591 See above, p. 153F, n. 
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II. ATTRIBUTES TO BE FULFILLED AND ATTRIBUTES TO BE COGNIZED 


From the six perfections up to the three pure faculties [i.e., from chapter XVII to chapter XXXVIII], the 
Prajnaparamita spoke only [of the qualities] ‘to be completed fully’ ( paripurayitavya ); why will it speak 
from now on of qualities which the bodhisattva is ‘desirous of obtaining’ ( prdptukdma ) or ‘desirous of 
knowing’ ( jnatukama ) and in view of which ‘he must practice the perfection of wisdom’ 
(prajndparamitayam siksitavyam )? 

Answer. - The sravaka qualities [that are the object of chapters XXXI to XXXVIII] are measured and 
limited and this is why Prajnaparamita spoke of the qualities ‘to be completely fulfilled’ ( paripurayitva ). 
But from now on in what follows, it will be a matter of profound ( gambhira ) and immeasurable 
(apramana) Buddha qualities which the bodhisattva has not yet attained; this is why the Prajnaparamita 
will speak of qualities that the bodhisattva is ‘desirous of attaining’ (prdptukdma) or ‘desirous of knowing ‘ 

( jndtukdma ), and in view of which he must exert himself in the perfection of wisdom. 

Furthermore, as the sravaka qualities are easily penetrated, easily understood, the Prajnaparamita calls them 
‘to be completely fulfilled’ (paripurayitavya ). But as the bodhisattva qualities and Buddha qualities are 
difficult to penetrate, difficult to understand, it now says that ‘he must exert himself in them’. 

Finally, the sravaka qualities [concern] the general characteristics (samanyalaksana) of things. The 
sravakas understand suffering (, duhkha ), the origin of suffering (duhkhasamudaya), the cessation of 
suffering (, duhkhanirodha ) and the path leading to the cessation of suffering (duhkhanirodhagdminT 
pratipad) only. 

For example, take two physicians (bhisaj). The first understands only the sickness (dbddha), the cause of 
the sickness (dbddhasamutthdna), the cure for the sickness (dbddhaprahdna ) and the remedy ( bhesaja ) that 
cures the sickness;^^ b u t he does not know every sickness, nor does he know all the causes of sickness or 
all the cures for sickness or all the remedies curing the sicknesses. It may be also that he knows how to treat 
the sicknesses of men but he does not know how to treat the sickness of animals; it may be that he can cure 
one country but cannot cure other countries. It may also be that he can treat ten kinds of sicknesses but he 
does not know how to treat completely the four hundred and four kinds of sicknesses. And it is the same in 
regard to the causes of the sicknesses, the cures for the sicknesses and the remedies curing the sicknesses. 
The second physician knows the four things completely: he knows all the remedies, he knows all the 
sicknesses. 


592 Compare the Vyadhyadisutra in Samyukta (T 99, k. 15, p. 105a-b, the original Sanskr it of which is 
cited by Kosavyakhya, p. 514; Caturbhir angaih samanvdgato bhisak salyapahartd rdjdrhas ca bhavati 
tdjayogyas rdjdhgatve ca samkhydm gacchati. katamais caturbhih. dbddhakusalo bhavati, 
abadhasamutthanakusalo bhavati, dbddhaprahdnakusalah prahmasya cdbddhasydyatydm 
anutpadakusalah. 

For the comparison of the physician, see also P. Demieville in Hobogirin, Byfi, III, p. 230-231. 
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The sravaka is like the lesser physician and does not know everything; the bodhisattva-mahasattva, 
however, is like the greater physician; there is no illness that he does not know; there is no remedy that he 
does not find. This is why the sravaka qualities should be ‘completely fulfilled’ (parpurayitavya ), whereas 
those of the bodhisattva should be ‘practiced’. 


III. DEFINITION OF THE TEN POWERS ACCORDING TO THE 
DASABALASUTRA 59i 


The Buddha has ten powers ( bala ): 

1) He knows, in accordance with reality, that which is possible ( sthdna ) and impossible ( asthdna ): this is 
the first power. 

2) He knows the actions ( karmasamadana ), past, future and present, of beings and he knows them 
according to place ( sthanatas ), cause ( hetutas ) and retribution ( vipakatas ): this is the second power. 

3) He knows, in accordance with reality, the defilements ( samklesa ), the purity (v ydvadana) and the 
modalities (v yavasthana) of the trances (, dhydna ), liberations (vimoksa), concentrations ( samadhi ) and 
absorptions ( samapatti ): this is the third power. 

4) He knows, in accordance with reality, the degree of the moral faculties ( indriyaparaparata) of other 
individuals: this is the fourth power. 

5) He knows the diverse aspirations (nanadhimukti) of other beings: this is the fifth power. 

6) He knows the world (Ioka) with its diverse and numerous acquired dispositions ( dhdtu ): this is the sixth 
power. 

7) He knows the route (pratipad) that leads to the different destinies ( sarvatragagamin ): this is the seventh 
power. 

8) He remembers his many previous abodes ( purvanivdsa ) with their aspects ( dkdra ) and their causes 
(: niddna ), namely, one existence (Jdti), two existences and so on up to a hundred thousand existences and 
many periods of [236a] creation ( vivarta ) and disappearance ( samvarta ) of the world: There, among those 
beings, I had such and such a family ( gotra ), such and such a name ( naman ), such and such food (ahara ), 
such and such suffering ( duhkha ), such and such happiness (sukha), such and such longevity ( dfrghdyus ). 
When I died in this place, I was reborn in that place and when I died there, I came to be born here where I 
have such and such a name, such and such a family, such and such food, such and such suffering, such and 
such happiness and such and such a longevity: this is the eighth power. 


593 Here the Traite quotes the Dasabalasutra, taking some liberties, the text of which was given above, 
p. 1506-1508F. 
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9) With the divine eye (divyacaksus), purified, surpassing that of gods and men, the Buddha sees beings 
dying and being born and knows them to be handsome ( suvarna) or ugly (durvarna), great or small, falling 
into a bad destiny (durgati) or falling into a good destiny ( sugati ) and, as a result of the actions they have 
committed ( yathakarmapaga ), suffering the appropriate retribution (vipdka). As a result, these beings, 
burdened with misdeeds of body ( kdyaduscarita ), burdened with misdeeds of speech ( vdgduscarita ), 
burdened with misdeeds of mind ( manoduscarita ), slandering the saints (drydndm apavddaka ), having 
wrong views ( mithyddrsti ), acting badly because of these wrong views ( mithyddrstikarmasamdddna ), for 
this cause and this reason, at the dissolution of the body after death enter into a bad destiny ( durgati ) and 
are born in hell ( niraya ). On the other hand, these other beings endowed with good bodily actions, endowed 
with good actions of speech, endowed with good actions of mind, do not slander the saints, having right 
view, acting well from the fact of their right view, for this cause and this reason, at the dissolution of the 
body after death enter into a good destiny ( sugati ) and are reborn in heaven ( svarga ): this is the ninth 
power. 

10) By the cessation of the impurities (dsravanam ksaydt ), having realized, in the present existence (drsta 
eva dharme) by his own knowledge ( svayam abhijndya ), the pure liberation by wisdom ( prajnavimukti ), 
the Buddha cognizes in accordance with reality: Birth is exhausted for me ( ksina me jatih), the religious life 
has been practiced ( usitam brahmacaryam), that which had to be done has been done (krtam karamya), I 
see no other existence for myself ( ndparam asmad bhavam iti ): this is the tenth power. 


IV. WHY TEACH THE TEN POWERS? 


Question. - The bodhisattvas have not yet obtained the ten powers and the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas 
are unable to obtain them; why speak of them here? 

Answer. - 1) It is true that the sravakas are unable to obtain them but if they hear about the qualities of 
these ten powers, they tell themselves that the Buddha himself has these great qualities and they rejoice 
saying: “We have obtained great gains ( labhd nah sulabdhdh) and have received an unlimited benefit.” 
Thanks to the purity of their faith ( sraddhacittavisuddhi ), they enter into the path of cessation of suffering 
( duhkhaksayamdrga ). 

As for the bodhisattvas who hear about these powers, they diligently cultivate the bodhisattva path and will 
obtain these great fruits that are the ten powers, etc. 

Furthermore, there are sravakas and bodhisattvas who, practicing the concentration of recollection of the 
Buddha ( buddhdnusmrtisamddhi ), do not recollect merely the Dharmakaya with its many Buddha qualities. 
They must make the following reflections: 

The Buddha is able to explain all dharmas in all their aspects (akara ): this is why he is called ‘Omniscient’ 
( sarvajna ). 
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In accordance with reality, he analyzes and skillfully preaches all dharmas: this is why he is called ‘Seeing 
everything’ (, sarvadarsin ). 

By direct perception (pratyaksam ), he cognizes all dharmas: this is why he is called ‘the One whose 
knowledge and vision are unhindered’ (, apratihatajnanadarsana ). 

He loves all beings impartially: this is why he is called ‘the Being of great loving-kindness and great 
compassion’ ( mahamaitrimahakanma). 

He possesses great loving-kindness and great compassion: this is why he is called ‘Savior of the world’ 
(, lokara.trj. 

He comes by a path that is in accord with the truth (yathabhutamargena gacchati ): this is why he is called 
‘Tathagata’. 

He has the right (arhati ) to receive the worship (pitja) of the entire world this is why he is called ‘Arhat’. 

He is endowed with a wisdom free of error {aviparvtaprajna): this is why he is called ‘Samyaksambuddha’. 

His morality ( sfla ), his concentration ( samadhi) and his wisdom ( prajna) are complete ( sampanna ): this is 
why he is called ‘Vidyacaranasampanna, endowed with sciences and practices’. 

He does not turn back: this is why he is called ‘Sugata’. 

He cognizes the general characteristics ( sdmdnyalaksana ) and the specific characteristics (svalaksana ) of 
the world: this is why he is called ‘Lokavid, knower of the world’. 

[234b] He skillfully preaches the path of supramundane salvation ( lokottaraksemamdrga ): this is why he is 
called ‘Anuttarapurusadamyasarathi, supreme leader of beings to be converted’. 

He saves beings by the threefold teaching (sasana ): this is why he is called ‘Sasta devamanusyanam, 
master of gods and men’. 

He can awaken himself and awaken people from the sleep of all the afflictions ( klesa ) of the world: this is 
why he is called ‘Buddha’. 

He is endowed with all the aspirations (sarvapranidhanopeta ): this is why he is called ‘Bhagavat, endowed 
with qualities’. 

He is endowed with the ten powers ( dasabalasampanna ): this is why he is called ‘Dhifa, strong’.594 

He has obtained the four fearlessnesses (caturvaisaradyaprapta): this is why he is called ‘Purusasimha, 
man-lion’. 

He has obtained immense profound knowledge (jnana): this is why he is called ‘Mahagunasagara, great 
ocean of qualities’. 


594 Mahavyut., no. 35. 

595 Ibid., no. 36. 
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All these statements sre without obstacles ( apratiliata ): this is why he is said to be like the wind 
( vayusama ). 

He has neither aversion (pratigha ) nor fondness ( anunaya ) for all that is beautiful ( suvarna ) or ugly 
(i durvarna ): this is why he is said to be like the earth ( prthivisama ). 

He burns the kindling of all the fetters ( sarvasamyojananendhana ): this is why he is said to be like fire 
( tejahsama ). 

He has skillfully destroyed all the lingering traces of the afflictions ( sarvaklesavasana): this is why he is 
said to be fully liberated ( vimukta ). 

His abode being supreme (uttardvasatha), he is called ‘Bhagavat’. 

Since the Buddha possesses such qualities, one should recollect the Buddha. This is why the bodhisattva- 
mahasattva who wants to attain the ten powers ( bala ), the four fearlessesses ( vaisdradya ) and the eighteen 
special attributes (avenikadhrma) of the Buddhas should practice the Prajnaparamita. 

3) Furthermore, at Rajagrha on the Grdhrakutaparvata, when the Buddha was preaching the Prajnaparamita, 
the four communities (catusparisad) and a great crowd of heretics ( tfrthika ), lay people ( grhastha ), 
monastics ( pravrajita ), devas, yaksas, etc., gathered together. The Buddha entered into the concentration of 
the King of Samadhis and emitted great rays of light ( rasmi ) that illumined universes as numerous as the 
sands of the Ganges ( gahgdnadfvdlukopama lokadhdtu)\ the earth trembled in six ways ( prthivTsadvikdram 
akampata);596 then the Buddha preached the Prajndpdramitd from the six perfections up to the three 
faculties, [i.e., chapter XVII to chapter XXXVIII]. At this moment, some beings experienced doubts 
(samsayajata) and wondered by means of what powers and by means of how many strengths the Buddha 
could be of such inconceivable ( acintya) and such moving service ( upakdra ). Knowing that these beings 
had such doubts, the Buddha said to them: “I possess the power of knowledge (jndnabala ) of the true 
nature ( bhutalaksana ) of all dharmas. This power has ten kinds of applications and thanks to these ten 
kinds of knowledges, I am able to carry out these moving miracles (prdtihdiya) and even surpass those that 
have been done.” This is why it is said [in the Prajndpdramitd] that the bodhisattva who wants to attain the 
ten powers must exert himself in the perfection of wisdom. 

4) Furthermore, some disciples of the Buddha (buddhasrdvaka) who have planted the roots of good 
(i avaropitakusalamula ) lifetime after lifetime can, out of some fault, fall into heresy. Now heretics ( tfrthika) 
often say: “The Buddha does not really have the power of the qualities ( gunabala ): it is by magical powers 
(mdyabala) that he seduces (dvartayati) the minds of beings.”597 And the disciples of the Buddha who 
have fallen into heresy have doubts and wonder if indeed the Buddha is not the Great Man ( mahdpurusa ). 
Wanting to counteract this insult ( abhydkhydna ), the Buddha said: “1 truly possess the ten powers (bala) 
and the four fearlessnesses (vaisdradya) with which I save beings: it is not magic (maya).” 

596 Events described and commented on above, p. 43 IF seq. 

597 A spiteful insinuation often found in the mouths of heretics (Majjima, I, p. 375, 381; Anguttara, II, 
p. 190, 193): Samano hi bhante Gotamo mdydvi, dvattanim mdyam jdndtiydya annatitthiyanam sdvake 
dvatteti. 
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5) Finally, for the bodhisattvas who cultivate the bodhisattva path, the practice of austerities 
(i duskaracarya) is difficult to observe and difficult to realize and they have the tendency to laziness 
(kausidya). This is why the Buddha says to them: “Practice the ten powers and you will obtain an immense 
fruit of retribution ( vipakaphala)." 

[236c] It is like the leader of a caravan ( sdrthavdka ) who encourages his merchants by saying: “Be careful 
and avoid fatigue ( klamatha ): by means of energy, diligence effort and strength, you will arrive at the jewel 
mountain ( ratnagiri ) and there you will find the seven jewels ( saptaratna ) and the wish-fulfilling gem 
( cintamani).” In the same way, the Buddha encourages the bodhisattvas and says to them: “Do not be lazy; 
cultivate the bodhisattva path diligently and with energy; practice the ten powers and you will obtain an 
immense fruit of retribution.” 

It is because of these many benefits that [the Prajnaparamitd] deals with the ten powers, etc., here. 


V. WHY ARE THERE ONLY TEN POWERS? 


Question. - The Buddha possesses innumerable powers; why speak of only ten here? 

Answer. - It is true that the Buddha possesses innumerable powers but in order to save beings, to speak of 
ten powers is sufficient to settle the question: 

1) By the power of the knowledge of what is possible and what is impossible ( sthanasthanajnanabala ), the 
Buddha distinguishes (vibhanakti) and evaluates ( tulayati ) those beings who can be converted 
(vaineyasattva) and those who cannot be converted ( avaineya ). 

2) By the power of the knowledge of retribution of actions ( karmavipdkajndnabala ), he distinguishes and 
evaluates in one given person the obstacle consisting of action ( karmdvarana ), in another person the 
obstacle consisting of retribution (vipakavarana), in yet another person the absence of obstacles.^98 

3) By the power of the knowledge of the dhydnas, vimoksas, samadhis and samapattis , he distinguishes and 
evaluates those who are attached to the flavors of trance ( rasarakta ) and those who are not attached to 
them. 

4) By the power of the knowledge of the moral faculties ( indriyaparaparajnanabala ), he distinguishes and 
evaluates the degree of peoples’ strength of knowledge. 


598 By dvarana is meant that which is an obstacle to the Path and to the roots of good preparatory to the 
Path (nirvedhabhagfya). The Buddha said that there are three obstacles: i) the obstacle constituted by 
action ( karmavarana ), namely, the five sins of immediate (anantarya) retribution; ii) the obstacle 
constituted by the conflicting emotions (kiesdvarana), chronic ( ablnksnika ) and violent (tiksna) passion; 
Hi) the obstacle consisting of retribution ( vipakavarana ): the three bad destinies and some good 
destinies: cf. Anguttara, III, p. 436; Kosa, IV, p. 201-203 and notes; Bodh. bhiimi, p. 79. 
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5) By the power of the knowledge of the various aspirations of beings (; nanadhimuktijnanabala ), he 
distinguishes and evaluates what is loved by beings. 

6. By the power of the knowledge of the various dispositions acquired by beings ( ndnddhdtujndnabala ), he 
distinguishes and evaluates the progression of profound thoughts ( gambhfracitta ) of beings. 

7. By the power of the knowledge of the route leading to the various destinies 
(, sarvatragamimpratipajjnanabala ), he distinguishes and evaluates the doors to deliverance 
(vimoksamukha ) among beings. 

8. By the power of the knowledge of previous abodes (purvanivasajnanabala), he distinguishes and 
evaluates the earlier comings and goings of beings. 

9. By the power of the knowledge of birth and death ( cyutyupapddajiidnabala ), he distinguishes and 
evaluates the places of birth of beings ( upapattisthdna ), beautiful ( suvarna ) or ugly ( durvarna ), 

10. By the power of the knowledge of the cessation of the impurities (dsravaksayajndnabala), he 
distinguishes and evaluates the attaining of nirvana by beings. 

By using these ten types of powers, the Buddha saves beings. True and free of error, all are perfected 
(sampanna). This is why, although the Buddha possesses innumerable powers, we speak only of these ten 
powers. 

VI. WHY THE FIRST POWER INCLUDES THE OTHER NINE 


1) Futhermore, by the power of the possible and the impossible, he knows exactly from what cause a 
certain fruit of retribution comes. This power includes the nine others to save beings. Nine different 
modalities occur in this first power. How is that? 

2) Beings in the world see the grain grow from the seed with their eyes (pratykasam ), but they do not know 
it. How then would they know the fruit of retribution ( vipdkaphala ) caused by the mind and mental events 
{caitasikadharmdf! The Buddha, however, knows clearly and fully the fruit of retribution in its inner and 
outer causes ( adhydtmabdhyahetupratyaya ): thus this is a ‘power’.^99 

The Buddha knows the beings who are bound ( baddha ) by actions ( karman ) and defilements ( klesa ) and 
the beings who are freed ( mukta ) by the pure dhydnas, samdpattis, samddhis and vimoksas. He knows fully 
and completely the three kinds of actions of all beings, past, future and present, the lightness or gravity, the 
depth or superficiality, the coarseness or subtlety of their afflictions: thus this is a ‘power’. 

3. He knows fully and completely the depth or the shallowness of the dhydnas, samdpattis, samddhis and 
vimoksas of all beings and the causes for their liberation ( vimukti ): this is thus a ‘power’. [237a] 


599 


Power ( bala ) here being taken in the sense of jnanabala ‘power consisting of knowledge’. 
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4. In view of the future lifetime ( punarjanman ), beings of weak faculties ( mrdvindriya ) carry out shameful 
or meritorious actions; in view of not being reborn, people of keen faculties (tiksnendriya) accumulate 
actions ( upacinvanti ). The Buddha knows fully and completely the beauty or ugliness of these superior or 
inferior faculties: thus this is a ‘power’. 

5. The Buddha knows the two kinds of aspirations ( adhimukti) in all beings that are the determining causes 
of their higher or lower faculties ( indriya ); he knows fully and completely the kindness, the malice and the 
various modalities of these two kinds of aspirations: thus this is a ‘power’. 

6. These two kinds of aspirations ( adhimukti) being cause and condition for the two kinds of acquired 
dispositions ( dhdtu), the Buddha knows fully and completely the progress of the profound thoughts 
( gambhiracitta ) ofbeings: thus this is a ‘power’. 

7. By reason of their various acquired dispositions (dhdtu), beings follow two types of paths (pratipad ), the 
good path and the bad path. The Buddha knows fully and completely the many gates and destinations: thus 
this is a ‘power’. 

8-9. The unhindered knowledge of [the mechanism] of causes and results in past and future existences is 
called the power of the knowledge of previous abodes ( purvanivdsajhdna ) and the knowledge of death and 
rebirth (cyutyupapddajhdna). 

10. To know the causes and results of the past and the future and, being fully aware of skillful means 
( upaya ), to break the continuity (prabandha) of the mechanism of cause and effect, this is the power of the 
cessation of impurities (dsravaksayabala). The Buddha knows the twofold causality of the three times, 
distinguishes and evaluates the moral faculties (indriya), the aspirations (adhimukti) and the acquired 
dispositions (dhdtu) ofbeings and, in order to break their impurities, he preaches the Dharma to them. This 
is what is called the power of cessation of the impurities (dsravaksaya). 


Second Section THE TEN POWERS IN PARTICULAR 


I. THE POWER OF THE POSSIBLE AND THE IMPOSSIBLE 


Question. - What is the power of the knowledge of the possible and the impossible 
(sthdndsthdnajfidnabala)'l 

Answer. - The Buddha knows all dharmas, their causes and conditions (hetupratyaya) and the mechanism 
of the fruit of retribution ( vipdkaphalaniydma ): from such and such causes and conditions there arises such 
and such a fruit of retribution; from such and such other causes and conditions there arises such and such 
another fruit of retribution. How is that? 
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[Bahudhatukasutra].^® - As it is said in the To-sing king (Bahudhatukasutra) in regard to things possible 
and impossible: 

“It is impossible that a woman should be a noble cakravartin king” ( atthdnam etam anavakdso yam itthi 
rdjd assa cakkavattf, n ’ etam thdnam vijjati). Why? Because any woman dependent on a man cannot obtain 
sovereignty (aisvarya). And if a woman cannot be a noble cakravartin king, how then could she be 
Buddha? If a woman obtains liberation, nirvana, it is thanks to a man that she obtains it. It is impossible 
that she could obtain Bodhi by herself (svatah)P^l 

“It is impossible that two noble cakravartin kings appear simultaneously in the world” ( atthdnam etam 
anavakdso yam ekissd lokadhdtuyd dve rdjdno cakkavattino apubbam acarimam uppajjeyyum, n ’ etam 
thdnam vijjati). Why? Because a cakravartin king never encounters any rivalry (pratyarthikatva ). And if 
two noble cakravartin kings cannot be in the same world, how could two Buddhas?602 

“It is impossible that a bad action [of body, speech or mind] could result in a pleasant [agreeable] 
retribution.” ( atthdnam etam anavakdso yam kdyavacTmanoduccaritassa ittho kanto mandpo vipdko 
nibbatteyya, n’etam thdnam vijjati). And if a bad action cannot bring worldly happiness (laukikasukha), 
how then could it bring supramundane happiness (lokottarasukha)? 

“It is impossible that the person who is of bad conduct [of body, speech or mind] could, as a result of this 
fact, [at the dissolution of the body] be reborn in heaven” ( atthdnam etam anavakdso yam 
kdyavacfmanoduccaritasamahgf tanniddnd tappaccayd kdyassa bhedd param marand sugatim saggam 
lokam uppajjeyya, n ’etam thdnam vijjati). And if the person who is of bad conduct cannot be reborn in the 
heavens, how then could he obtain nirvana? In fact, the five obstacles (pancdvarana) cover the mind, one is 
distracted ( viksipta) and, without developing the seven factors of enlightenment ( sambodhyahga ), it is 
impossible to attain nirvana. As long as the five obstacles cover the mind and one does not cultivate the 
seven factors of enlightenment, it is impossible to attain the Bodhi of the sravakas, not to speak of the 
Bodhi of the Buddhas. But when the mind is free of obstacles, the Bodhi of the Buddhas can be obtained 
and, all the more so, that of the sravakas. 

All of these possibilities and impossibilities the Buddha has explained from his own mouth in the To-sing 
king (Bahudhatukasutra) but, relying on the word of the Buddha, scholars have developed these 
possibilities and impossibilities at length:603 

[237b] It is impossible that the Buddhas have defects and errors, that the saints (diya) seek out heretical 
teachers, that the saints fall into the bad destinies (durgati ), that the fetters ( samyojana ), once destroyed by 


600 An extract of the Bahudhdtukasutta of Majjhima, III, p. 64-67 (Tchong a han, T 26, k. 47, p. 
723c28-724b28), repeated in Anguttara, I, p. 26-30 as well.. 

601 See also above, p. 134F, 545F. 

602 See above, p. 302-303F, 535F. 

603 The Traite undoubtedly has in mind the Abhidharma authors who have considerably increased the 
list of possibilities and impossibilities drawn up by the Buddha: see, e.g., Vibhanga, p. 335-338; 
Kathavatthu, p. 172; Puggalapannatti, p. 11, 12. 
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the path of seeing the truths ( satyadarsana ), re-arise, that the saints hide their faults, and that the 
srotaapannas are reborn twenty-five times. 1 604 § ee w hat has been said at length in the classification of the 
saints (aryavibhanga). 

It is impossible that people guilty of the five heinous crimes of immediate retribution (anantarya), the five 
types of eunuchs (pancavidhasandha ), beings in the four bad destinies ( caturdurgatipatitasattva ), the 
inhabitants of Uttaravati and the retinue of Mara ( mdraparivdra ), being hindered by the three obstacles 
(dvarana ),605 can attain the Path.. ..606 [237c] 

There are innumerable impossibilities ( asthdna ) of this kind and it is the same for the possibilities. The 
Buddha knows the possible things and the impossible things; he distinguishes ( vibhanakti) them and 
evaluates ( tulayati ) them. For beings able to be converted ( vaineyasattva ), he preaches the Dharma; for 
beings unable to be converted, it is the [free] play of causes. The Buddha is like a good physician ( vaidya ) 
who understands the curable and incurable illnesses. 

On the other hand, the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas know very few things. Sometimes they want to 
convert beings unable to be converted, as was the case for the Cheou-lo (Asura?); sometimes they do not 
convert beings who ought to be converted, as was the case [for Srfvrddhi] who was not converted by 

Sariputra. 607 


604 jjj e srotaapanna is saptakytvah paramah, i.e., he will be reborn a maximum of seven times: cf. 
Anguttara, I, p. 233,1. 13; IV, p. 381,1. 13; Nettippakarana, p. 169,1. 27; p. 189,1. 28; Visuddhimagga, 
p. 611,1. 26; Kosa, VI, p. 200. 

605 jhg obstacle consisting of action ( karmdvarana ) bars the Path to people guilty of the five 
anantaryas; the obstacle consisting of passion ( klesdvarana ) bars it to eunuchs; the obstacle consisting of 
retribution (vipdkdvarana) bars it to beings in the four unfortunate rebirths ( ndraka, tiiyagyoni, preta and 
asura ) and to the inhabitants of Uttarakuru: cf. Kosa, IV, p. 201-213. 

606 jhe Traite continues by mentioning still other possibilities. 

607 jyp Kosabhasya, p. 412-413: Sthavirasdriputrenapravrajydpreksapurusapratydkhydnam : 

“Sariputra rejected a man who asked for the going-forth from home.” 

The Kosavyalkhya, p. 644, tells the circumstances for this refusal: Aryasdripurena kila kasyacit 
pravrajydpreksasyapurusasya ... dhatupasanivare nilinam iva kdncanam // 

Transl. - It is said that a man asked for admission into the monastic Order. The noble Sariputra 
looked for some root of good in him before producing the deliverance but, as he saw none, he refused 
him and did not allow him into the Order. The Buddha, however, found one and allowed him into the 
Order. The monks questioned the Buddha about this man and the Blessed One said: Here is an action 
done by this man which will be worth arhathood for him. Actually, actions do not ripen in the elements 
earth, water, fire or wind, but indeed in the aggregates, the elements and the bases of consciousness 
appropriated by him. And the Buddha said: “I definitely see in him a very small seed of deliverance, like 
a speck of gold caught in the interstices of a mineral.” 

This story is told in full in the following collections: 
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The Buddha himself makes no blunders. [His knowledge of the possible and the impossible] is intact 
(i avyahata ) and invincible (prajdndti) and, since he knows fully and completely (prajdndti ), it is called the 
first ‘power’. 


II. THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE RETRIBUTION OF ACTIONS 


The power of the knowledge of the retribution of actions (karmavipdkajfidnabala). - Whether it is a matter 
of actions carried out by the body or speech, of actions unaccomplished in the present lifetime, of actions 
resulting from discipline of vow ( samdddnasila of bad actions, of actions to be carried out during one 
day and one night 609^ of sinful or meritorious actions: the Buddha has summarily explained the threefold 
sphere of action of all of these, and this is what is called the natures of karman. 

1) The Buddha knows the past ( atfta ) actions of all beings the retribution of which is also past, the past 
actions the retribution of which is taking place in the present (pratyutpanna ), the past action the retribution 
of which is in the future (anagata), the past actions the retribution of which is in the past and the present, 
the past actions the retribution of which is in the past and the future, the past actions the retribution of 
which is in the present and the future, the past actions the retribution of which is in the past, future and 
present. It is the same for present actions. 


a. P’ou-sa pen-cheng man louen, T 160, k. 4, p. 343c23-344b28. - On this work, see J. Brough, 
The Chinese Pseudo-Translation of Arya-Sutra ’s Jdtaka-Mdld, Asia Major, XI, 1964, p. 27-53. 

b. Kalpanamandika, T 201, no. 57, k. 10, p. 311b24-312bl3 (transl. E. Huber, Sutralamkara 
d’Asvaghosa, p. 283-287). 

c. Hien yu king, T 202, no. 23, k. 4, p. 376b2-380al0. 

The hero of the story was called Fou-tseng or Che-li-li-t’i (restored by P. Pelliot as Srivrddhi). 
After having been refused by Sariputra and some other disciples, he was finally admitted into the Order 
by the Buddha himself, the only one who found a minute seed of deliverance in him: in the past, when he 
had been attacked by a tiger, he had uttered the cry: Namo buddhdya. 

It is perhaps of Srivrddhi that the authors of the Vibhasa (T 1545, k. 102, p. 530cl9-27) were 
thinking when they noted the following: The Buddha and the venerable Sariputra were walking 
somewhere and someone approached them. The Buddha asked Sariputra: Can you see where this person 
was your friend? Then Sariputra, passing from the first to the fourth dhyana resorted to memories of his 
earlier abodes (purvanivdsananusmrti ) in order to find this person, but saw nothing. Coming out of his 
samadhi, he said to the Buddha: The power of my concentration is unable to see him. The Buddha said to 
Sariputra: Once in the past, during such and such a kalpa, this being was your friend, but the time is so 
distant that it is not within the range of sravakas or of pratyekabuddhas; this is why you cannot know 
him. 

608 Discipline of vow, see above, p. 819-852F. 

609 Also called discipline of upavdsastha: cf. p. 825-929F. 
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2) Furthermore, among the good minds (kusalacitta), there are those that undergo the retribution of good 
(kusala), bad ( akusala) or indeterminate ( avydkrta ) actions.610 It is the same for bad ( akusala ) minds and 
indeterminate ( avydkrta ) minds. 

3) Furthermore, as a result of a salutary ( ksema ) action, one undergoes a pleasant retribution ( istavipdka ); 
as a result of a pernicious ( aksema ) action, one undergoes an unpleasant retribution (, anistavipaka ); as a 
result of an action that is neither salutary nor pernicious ( naivaksemanadksema ) action, one undergoes a 
neither unpleasant nor pleasant retribution. 61 1 

As a result of an action to be experienced in the present lifetime (, drstadharmavedamya ), one undergoes a 
retribution in the present lifetime; as a result of an action to be experienced after having been reborn 
(;upapadyavedamya ), one undergoes a retribution after having been reborn [i.e., in the very next lifetime to 
come]; as a result of an action to be undergone later ( aparaparydyavedamya ), one undergoes a retribution 
in a later existence [from the third onward],612 

As a result of an impure ( asubha ) action, one undergoes a retribution of torment; as a result of a pure 
(subha) action, one undergoes a retribution free of torment. As a result of a mixed (sambhinna) action, one 
undergoes a mixed retribution. 


610 vibhasa, T 1545, k. 51, p. 263a6; Kosabhasya, p. 227,1. 5: Kusalam akusalam avyakrtam karmati. 

611 Kosabhasya, p. 227,1. 7-9: Ksemam karma kusalam yad istavipdkam nirvanaprapakam ca 
duhkhaparitrandt tatkdlam atyantam ca. aksemam akusalam ksemapratidvandvabhdvena yasydnisto 
vipdkah. tdbhydm itarat karma naivaksemanaksemam yat tatkusaldkusaldbhydm itarat veditavyam. 

Transl. - Good action is salutary whether it brings a pleasant retribution or whether it makes 
one obtain nirvana; in the first case, temporarily, in the second case, once and for all. Bad action is 
pernicious, for it is, by nature, opposed to salvation: it is unpleasant retribution. An action different from 
the two preceding ones, namely, good and bad, is neither salutary nor pernicious. 

612 Flere it is a matter of determinate ( niyata ) action, i.e., action that must necessarily be experienced 
(niyatavedanfya). It is of three kinds: cf. Kosabhasya, p. 229-230: Niyatam trividham 
drstadharmavedanvyam upapadyavedamyam aparaparydyavedamam ... tatra drstdharmavedamyam 
yatra janmani krtam tatraiva vipacyate. upadyavedamyam dvitrye janmani. aparaparydyavedamyam 
tasmdtparena: “Determinate action is of three kinds: i) action to be experienced in the present lifetime 
or action that ripens in the same existence as it was accomplished in; ii) action to be experienced after 
having been reborn or action that ripens in the existence following the one in which it was accomplished; 
in) action to be experienced later or action that ripens in a later existence, after the third.” 

That is the canonical doctrine: cf. Anguttara, III, p. 415: Tividdhdham bhikkhave kammdnam 
vipdkam vadami: ditth ’ eva dhamme upapajjam vdpariydye. See also Majjhima, III, p. 214-215; 
Anguttara, V, p. 294, 297; Visuddhimagga, p. 515; L. de La Vallee Poussin, Morale bouddhique, 1927, 
p. 177-181. 
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4. Furthermore, there are two kinds of actions: the action that must necessarily be experienced 
(: niyatavedamya) and the action that will not necessarily be experienced ( aniyatacedamya ).61 3 

The action that must necessarily be experienced is that from which one cannot escape. 

a. Sometimes the action that must necessarily be experienced depends ( apeksate ) on the time ( kdla ), a 
person (pudgala ) and the place ( sthdna ) in order to undergo its retribution. 

Thus a person who is to enjoy happiness in the company of a noble cakravartin king awaits the moment 
when the noble cakravartin king appears in the world, and that is the moment when he attains his reward: 
therefore he depends on the time. He depends also on an individual, on the occurrence of the noble 
cakravartin king, and finally, he depends on the place, i.e., the place where the noble cakravartin king is 
born. 

But there are actions that must necessarily be experienced which do not depend on any skill or any deed. 
Whether they are beautiful ( suvarna) or ugly [238a] (, durvarna ), they present themselves without being 
sought. Thus for the person who has taken birth in the paradises, the happiness resulting from merit 
(punyasukha ) appears by itself, and for the person who is in hell (niraya ), the suffering resulting from the 
sin (dpattiduhkha ) follows him by itself. These actions do not depend on causes and conditions because 
they are especially serious (guru)P^^ 

As actions inevitably to be experienced (niyatavedamya ), see for example the army of P’i-lieou-li 
(Virudhaka) that killed seventy-two thousand men who were in possession of the Path (mdrgaprdpta) and 
innumerable lay practitioners ( updsaka ) who were keeping the five precepts (pahcasiksdpada 

See also the great magicians (: maharddhika ) like Mou-Iien (Maudgalyayana), etc., who could not be 
saved. 


613 SeeKosa, IV, p. 241. 

614 [ n order to estimate the lightness or heaviness of an action, six causes must be considered: see Kosa, 
IV, p. 241. 

6 I 3 After having massacred the Sakyas, Virudhaka (Vidudabha in Pali) and his army established their 
encampment on the shores and the bed of the Aciravati river. During the night, a sudden flood drowned 
them and they all perished. See above, p. 508-509F, note. 

616 Although he was the most powerful of the magicians, Maudgalyayana ended his last lifetime 
tragically: he was beaten like sugar-cane by heretics who reduced his bones to powder, and this resulted 
in his death. The great disciple thus expiated a sin he had committed against his parents in an earlier 
lifetime. 

According to some sources, this was a matter of a simple mental sin: Anavataptagatha (ed. 
Bechert, p. 94-97; transl. Hofinger, p. 199-202, p. 190cl5-191al6; T 1448, k. 16, p. 78c22-79a28; 
Tchong king siuan tsa p’i yu, T 208, no. 15, k. 1, p. 535a23-b4); Pali Jataka, V, p. 125-126. 

According to others, on the other hand, Maudgalyayana really assassinated his blind parents in a 
pretended attack by robbers: Pali Apadana, I, p. 31-33; Commentary of the Dhammapada, III, p. 65-69 
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See also Po-kiu-lo (Bakkula) who was thrown by his step-mother into the fire, into boiling water and into 
water, but who did not die.617 

Finally, the Buddha, when he was traveling through the kingdoms as a wandering mendicant ( pravrajita ), 
was begging and did not lack for offerings of food. However, five hundred carts brought him kingly food; 
in the foliage [alongside of which] he was walking, there grew seeds of rice (sali, tandula) and in his 
cooked rice ( odana ) there was an emulsion of a hundred flavors ( ojah satarasam ).618 

Good or bad, actions of this kind are to be experienced ( niyatavedanfya ) necessarily; the others do not 
necessarily have to be experienced ( aniyatavedanfya ). 

5) The desire realm ( kamadhatu) is the place ( sthdna ) where one undergoes the retribution ( vipdka ) for 
three kinds of actions, namely, action to be experienced pleasantly ( sukhavedanfya ), action to be 
experienced unpleasantly ( duhkhavedanfya ) and action to be experienced neither unpleasantly nor 
pleasantly ( aduhkhdsukhavedamya ). 

The form realm ( rupadhdtu ) is the place where one undergoes the retribution of two types of actions, 
namely, the action to be experienced pleasantly (sukhavedanfya) and the action to be experienced neither 
unpleasantly nor pleasantly (duhkhdsukhavedanfya). 


(transl. Burlingame, II, p. 304-307); W, Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 109-110; P. Bigandet, Vie en 
Legende du Gaudama, p. 266-267. 

617 p or Bakkula, see above, p. 1386F. The detail given here appears, to my [Lamotte’s] knowledge, 
only in the King liu yi siang, T 2121, k. 37, p. 201al-9 (transl. Chavannes, Contes, III, p. 229-230): 
Bakkula lost his mother at the age of seven and his father took another wife who hated the son of her 
predecessor. While she was steaming some cakes in an earthenware jar, the child asked his step-mother 
for some and she threw him into the jar; then she closed the opening with a plate in the hope of killing 
the boy; but the latter, finding himself inside the jar, ate the cakes and did not die. 

At another time, she took the child and put him on a red-hot baking-sheet; but he ate the cakes 
on the sheet and did not die. . 

Later, having gone to the river bank to wash clothes, the woman threw the boy into the river; a 
fish swallowed him, etc. 

618 On the Buddha’s food (ojas or ojd) of a hundred flavors (satarasa), see above, p. 125F, note 1. The 
Miilasarv. Vinaya (Gilgit Manuscript, III, part 1, p. 38-39; T 1448, k. 10, p. 47a9-23) also tells the 
following: When the Bhagavat began to eat the barley (yava ) at Veranja, the venerable Ananda, 
completely upset, began to weep: The Bhagavat, he said, in the course of his existences, gave the gift of 
his hands, his feet and his head; at the end of three incalculable periods, he attained omniscience and now 
here he eats barley growing in holes! The Bhagavat said to him: Ananda, do you want to eat these barley 
grains stuck between the teeth of the Tathagata? When Ananda said yes, he gave him one of these grains 
and said: This, O Ananda, is the very pure food of the Tathagata; it eclipses the the best of all flavors. If 
the Tathagata eats no matter how coarse a food, this food changes for the Tathagata into food of a 
hundred flavors ( yadi tathdgatah prakrtam apy dlmram paribhuhkte tad api tathdgatasydnnasatarasam 
samparivartate ). 
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The formless realm (drupyadhatu ) is the place where one undergoes he retribution of one single kind of 
action, namely, the action to be experienced neither unpleasantly nor pleasantly 
( adhukhasukhavedaniya ). 6' 9 

6) There are retributions dependent on an object ( vastupeksa ) and it is thanks to this object that one obtains 
the retribution of action. Thus, in the pools ( taddga ) of king Fou-kia-lo-p ’o [erroneous transcription for 
Fou-kia-lo-so-li = Pukkusati^-®] there grew thousand-petaled golden lotuses 
( sahasrapattranisuvarndvabhdsani padmdni), as large as chariot wheels^ 1 and, because of them, a large 
crowd of people were overjoyed and many went forth from home ( pravrajita ) and obtained Bodhi. 

7) The Buddha knows the places ( sthdna ) where beings carry out their actions, whether in the desire realm 
(,kdmadhatu ), the form realm ( rupadhdtu ) or the formless realm (drupyadhatu). 

If it is in the desire realm, he knows in what destiny ( gati ); if it is in the divine destiny ( devagati ), he knows 
among which gods; if it is among humans ( manusya ), he knows in what continent ( dvipaka ); if it is in 
Jambudvipa, he knows in what kingdom (rdstra); if it is in a kingdom, he knows in what city ( nagara ) or 
village ( nigama ); if it is in a vihara, he knows in what place; if it is in a city ( naga ), he knows in what 
quarter (vdta), in what street ( vithi ), in what house ( prasada ) and in what room (sthdna). 

8) The Buddha knows at what time a given action has been carried out, whether it was one generation ago, 
two generations ago, up to a hundred thousand generations ago. 

9) He knows the number of times the retribution of a given action (kannavipdkaphala) has been undergone, 
has not yet been undergone, will necessarily be undergone or not necessarily undergone. 

10) He knows the good or bad tools that have been used [to carry out an action]; a knife ( sastra ), a stick 
(danda), an order for an execution ( vadhasdsana ), etc.; he knows if one has killed oneself or if one has 
ordered someone else to kill. It is the same for all other bad actions and also all good actions. 

11) The Buddha knows what generosity ( ddna) and what disciplines (sila) have been cultivated. 


619 All of this is fully explained in Kosa, IV, p. 109. 

620 Pukkusati, king of Taksasila, a contemporary and friend of Bimbisara, king of Magadha. Having 
read the description of the Three Jewels on a golden plaque sent to him by Bimbisara, Pukkusati 
renounced his throne, put on the yellow robe of a monk and went to search for the Buddha. Stage by 
stage he came to Rajagrha and took his lodging at the home of the potter Bhaggava. The Buddha himself 
joined him there and during the night preached the Dhdtuvibhahgasutra (Majjhima, III, p. 237-247) to 
him. Pukkusati requested and obtained ordination. Leaving immediately to seek for an alms- bowl and 
robe, he was attacked and killed by a cow. The Buddha disclosed to his monks that Pukkasati had 
attained the fruit of anagamin and has taken rebirth in the Avrha heaven. 

The history of this disciple is fully told in the Commentary of the Majjhima, V, p. 33 seq. 

621 These giant lotuses have been described above, p. 571F. 
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In regard to generosity, if a thing has been given, he knows if it is land, a house ( grha), a garment ( civara ), 
food ( pindapata ), medicine ( bhaisajya ), a bed or seat ( sayandsana ), an object made of the seven jewels 
(saptaratnamaya vasu). 

In regard to discipline {sila), the Buddha knows if it is a discipline of vow (samddanasila), a discipline 
acquired naturally (i dharmatapratilambhikasila ),622 a discipline of mental order ( caitasikasila ), a 
discipline of speech ( vdksila ), an ekadesakakdrin discipline, a pradesakdrin discipline, a yadbhuyaskarin 
discipline, a paripurnakarin disciplined^ a discipline of a single day ( ekadivasasila ),624 a discipline of 
observing the seven good paths of action (, saptakusalakarmapatha ),625 a discipline observing the ten 
precepts fully ( dasasiksdpada ), or a discipline joined with concentration (samadhi). 

12) In regard to meritorious works {punya ), the Buddha knows those who cultivate the first, second, third 
or fourth dhydna, the four immeasurables of loving-kindness (maitri), compassion (karuna), joy (mudita) 
and equanimity ( upeksa ) and other similar causes and conditions of good actions. 

13) The Buddha knows the various causes and conditions of bad actions, such as greed (; mdtsarya ), malice 
(v ydpdda), fear ( bhaya ), bad views (; mithyadrsti ), [238b] bad friends ( papamitra ), etc. He knows the 
various causes and conditions of good actions such as faith ( sraddhd), compassion {karuna), respect 
(satkara), trance {dhydna) and absorption {samdpatti), wisdom ( prajhd ), good friends (kalydnamitra), etc. 

Actions are dominant ( adhipati ): there is no one among gods or men who is able to change the nature of 
actions. 

For thousands of years, myriads, hundreds of thousands of existences, action always follows its perpetrator 
without release, like a creditor (rndyikd) pursuing his debtor.626 


622 See the list of disciplines in Pancavimsati (T 223, k. 23, p. 390bl3-14; T 220, vol. VII, k. 467, p. 
15-17). As the Kosa says, the discipline of vow (samadanasila) depends on a vijhapti, on an information, 
whereas the discipline acquired naturally {dharmatapratilambhikasila or dharmatasila), i.e., arisen from 
samadhi, is just avijhapti , non-information. 

In Kosa, IV, p. 49, n. 3, L. de La Vallee Poussin explains: We distinguish the samddhisila, the 
discipline obtained by making a vow, a resolution: “I will not do this or that” (type: Pratimoksa 
discipline) and the dharmatapratilambhikasila, the discipline acquired either without vow or act of 
speech: this is the discipline acquired just by the fact of possessing a dhyana (for one possesses a dhyana 
only by becoming detached from the afflictions of kamadhatu) or by entering into the Path (pure 
discipline involving abstention from certain actions). 

623 These four disciplines, ekadesakdrin, etc., in regard to the layperson have already been defined 
above, p. 821F and note. 

624 See above, p. 825F. 

625 The discipline consisting of the observing of the seven good paths of material (rupin) action 
(karmapatha ): abstaining from the three misdeeds of body and the four misdeeds of speech. 

626 The comparison of the creditor is canonical: cf. Samyutta, I, p. 170, 171: Paccusamhi inayikd detha 
dethd ti codenti. 
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When the action meets the combination of causes and conditions ( hetupratydyasdmagri ), it produces its 
fruit of retribution (vipdkaphalam daddti), like a seed ( bfja ) planted in the soil, encountering the complex 
of causes and conditions and the right time {hetupratayasamagrim prdpya kalam ca), germinates anew.627 

Action projects the being into an existence of the six destinies with the speed of an arrow.. 

All beings are heirs to their actions ( kannaddydda ) in the way that sons inherit the wealth of their fathers 
which is bequeathed to them. 628 

When the fruit of action is in progress, it cannot be stopped, like the fire at the end of the kalpa 
( palpodddha ). 

Action distributes beings among the various places where they are to be reborn, like the great king of a 
country distributes administrative posts according to the services rendered. 

When a man dies, action covers up his mind like a great mountain extending its shadow over things. 

Action assigns various bodies [to beings] like the master artist ( citrakmara ) who makes different images 
(pratima). 

If a person acts well, action procures a fine reward for him; if the person acts badly, action procures a bad 
punishment for him, like the man who serves a king and is rewarded according to his services. 

This is a classification of actions and their retribution. 

14. [Mahakarmavibhangasutra\.629 _ Moreover, in the Fen-pie-ye-king (Karmavibhangasutra), the 
Buddha said to Ananda: “[It may happen] that a man who does bad deeds is reborn in a good place 
(sugatim utpadyate ) and that a man who does good deeds is reborn in a bad place ( durgatim utpdyate).” 

Ananda asked: “How is that possible?” 

The Buddha replied: “If the bad action ( papakarman ) done by the evil man during the present lifetime 
(drsta eva dharme) has not yet ripened ( aparipakva ) and if a good action done by him during a previous 


622 Paraphrase of the classical stanza: 

Na pranasyanti karmani kalpakotisatair api / 
samagrim prdpya kalam ca phalanti khalu dehinam // 

628 Cf. Samyutta, II, p. 101-102; III, p. 152: Seyyathdpi bhikkhave rajako vd cittakdro vd sati rajandya 
vd lakkhdya vd lmliddiyd vd niliya vd manjettaya vd suparimatthe va phalake bhittiyd vd dussapatte vd 
itthirupam vd abhinimmineyya sabbangapaccangam.. .“Just as a painter, using colors, lacquer, ginger, 
indigo or madder, using a well-polished piece of wood, a wall or a cloth, draws a picture of a woman or 
man with all its members and limbs...” so action, which is mind ( citta ), in imitation of the painter 

(i citraka ), creates all the destinies of beings. 

The Saddharmasmrtyupasthana (T721, k. 5, p. 23bl8-c25) is inspired by this canonical passage 
in the parable dedicated to the mind of the painter. This parable has been commented learnedly and fully 
by Lin Li-Kouang, L ’Aide-memoire de la Vraie Loi, 1949, p. 65 seq. 

629 Sutta from Majjhima, III, p. 207-215 (Tchong a han, T 26, k. 44, p. 706bl2-708c28). 
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lifetime (purve krtam kalyanakarma ) is already ripened (paripakva ), then for this reason - although 
presently he is doing something bad - he takes rebirth in a good place. Or again if, at the moment of his 
death ( maranakale ), a good mind (kusalacitta ) and good mental events ( kusalacaitasikadharma ) arise in 
him, then for this reason, he takes rebirth in a good place.”630 

“[It may also happen] that a man who has done a good deed takes rebirth in a bad place. If the good action 
(kalyanakarman ) done by the honest man during the present lifetime ( drsta eva dharme) has not yet 
ripened ( aparipakva) and if a bad deed done by him during an earlier lifetime {pTirve krtam kalyanakarma) 
is already ripe {paripakva ), then, for that reason and although he is doing good actions presently, he is 
reborn in a bad place. Or also if, at the moment of his death {maranakale), a bad mind {akusalacitta) and 
bad mental events ( akusalacaitasikadharma ) arise in him, then, for that reason he takes rebirth in a bad 
place.”631 


630 Majjhima,III,p. 214,1. 17-26: Tatr’ Ananda, yvdyam puggalo idha pdndtipdtT adinndddyT-pe - 
micchaditthT, kdyassa bheddparam maraud sugatim saggam lokam uppajjati, pubbe vd ‘ssa katam hoti 
kalydnakammam sukhavedanTyam, pecchd vd ‘ssa tarn katam kalydnakammam sukhavedanTyam, 
maranakale vd ‘ssa hoti sammdditthTsamattd samddinnd; tena so kdyassa bhedd param maraud sugatim 
saggam lokam uppajjati. Sace kho so idha pdndtipdti hoti adinnadayT hoti-pe - micchaditthi hoti, tassa 
ditthe va dhamme vipdkam patisamvedeti uppaajjam apare vd pariydye. 

Transl. - It may happen, O Ananda, that an individual who is actually a murderer, a thief and of 
wrong views, at the dissolution of the body after death, is reborn in a paradise world, either if a good 
action to be experienced favorably has been done by him or a good action to be experienced favorably 
was done by him after, or, at the moment of death, a right view has been adopted by him and strongly 
held by him. This is why, at the dissolution of the body after death, he is reborn in a good destiny, in a 
paradise world. But being actually a murderer, a thief and of wrong view, he undergoes the retribution of 
this action either in the present existence or in the existence following [the one in which he had done 
that], or in a later existence [starting from the third]. 

631 Ibid., p. 215,1. 4-14: Tatr’ Ananda, yvdyam puggalo idha pdndtipdtd pativirato adinndddnd 
pativirato - pe- sammdditthT, kdyassa bhedd param maraud apdyam duggatim vinipdtam nirayam 
uppajjati, pubbe vd katam hoti pdpakammam dukkhavedamyam, pacchdvd ‘ssa tarn katam, maranakale 
vd ‘ssa hoti micchaditthi samattd samddinnd; tena so kdyassa bhedd param maraud apdyam duggatim 
vinipdtam nirayam uppajjati. Yah va kho so idha pdndtipdtd pativirato hoti adinndddnd pativirato hoti - 
pe - sammdditthT hoti, tassa ditthe va dhamme vipakam patisamvedeti uppajjam vd apare vd pariydye. 

Transl. - It may happen, O Ananda, that an individual who is actually abstaining from killing 
living beings, abstaining from robbing and is of right view, nevertheless, on the dissolution of the body 
after death, is born into misfortune, the bad destiny, the abyss, hell, if a bad deed to be experienced 
unpleasantly had been carried out by him previously, or if a bad deed to be experienced unpleasantly had 
been carried out by him afterwards, or if, at the moment of death, a bad view was adopted and fervently 
held by him. This is why, on the dissolution of the body after death, he is reborn in misfortune, the bad 
destiny, the abyss, hell. But actually abstaining from killing living beings, abstaining from stealing and 
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Question. - This way of seeing in regard to action already ripened (paripakva ) and action not yet ripened 
(aparipakva) is acceptable. But how can the mind at death ( maranacitta ), which lasts only a short time, 
prevail over the power of actions ( samskdrabala ) that extend over an entire lifetime?632 


being of right view, he receives the reward either in the present lifetime, or in the next lifetime, or in a 
later lifetime [from the third onwards]. 

632 jhis is the objection made by Milinda to Nagasena in the Milindhapanha, p. 80: Twnhe evam 
bhanata: yo vassasatam akusalam kareyya maranakdle ca ekam Buddhagatam satim patilcibheyya so 
devesu uppajjeyydti; etam na saddahdmi : You say: “The one who has done bad deeds for a hundred 
years but who, at the moment of death, has even one single thought of the Buddha, is reborn among the 
gods”, that I do not believe. 

But every Indian - and not just Buddhists - puts great importance on the last mind, the ‘mind at 
death’ ( maranacitta ). We read in the Bhagavadglta, VIII, 6: “Whatever existence is conceived of by the 
person who, at the end of his life, is separated from his body, this is the existence into which he passes; it 
is always in this condition that he is reborn.” 

Buddhists, it is true, deny the existence of a soul, but, nevertheless, they recognize that the mind 
at conception ( upapatticitta ) is the continuation of the mind at death ( maranacitta ). Hence the necessity 
of properly preparing the dying person for death. 

Well-meaning rather than enlightened, the deities of gardens, forests and trees invite the 
householder Citta to wish to become a cakravartin king, but the dying person refuses because that is a 
transitory ( anicca ) unstable ( addhuva ) situation destined to pass away (Samyutta, IV, p. 302-304). 

The Buddha entrusts to the Upasaka the duty of consoling the sick and maintaining the dying 
(Samyutta, V, 408-410). “Have you not heard”, he asks his cousin Mahanaman, ’’that an upasaka 
endowed with wisdom should encourage an upasaka endowed with wisdom who is sick, who is 
suffering, who is gravely ill?” He is reminded that he has intelligent faith ( aveccappasdda ) in the Three 
Jewels and the moral precepts dear to the saints. If he is troubled about the outcome of his affairs, he is 
invited to lay aside such worries inasmuch as his death is near and he will be unable to do anything more 
about them. If he remains attached to the five objects of sense enjoyments (colors, sounds, smells, tastes 
and tangibles), he is asked to renounce these human pleasures, scorned by the gods. If he aspires to the 
bliss of the paradises, he is told to notice that even Brahma’s heaven is impermanent and not final, 
because it involves the idea of self ( sakkdyapariydpanna ). Finally, a pressing invitation is made: “Lift 
you mind up and apply it to the cessation of the self ( cittam vutdpetvd sakkdya nirodhe cittam 
upasamhara ).” Indeed, the Buddha has stated that there is no difference as to the deliverance of the mind 
between such an upasaka and a bhiksu whose mind is liberated from the afflictions. If the upasakas must 
assist one another, what can be said of residential monks (dvdsika bhiksu) specially charged with the care 
of the householders? According to the Anguttara, III, p. 263-264, the resident monk is held to five 
services: ”He leads them to a high morality ( adhisila ). He causes them to live in the mirror of the 
Dharma ( dhammadasscma ). He visits the sick and encourages them to fix their attentiveness (sati), the 
most important thing of all. He encourages the populace to welcome strangers who are monastics 
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properly, for their coming is an occasion to gain merit. He eats good or bad food offered to him in order 
not to spoil a gift given in faith." 

The Buddha’s concern for the sick and the dying has been shared by his disciples in the course 
of the centuries: 

a. Already at the time of the Buddha, the housewife Nakulamata addressed admirable advice to 
her dying husband, the purports of the texts of which have been preserved for us (cf. Anguttara, III, p. 
295-298). 

b. Several centuries later, the emperor Asoka was concerned about the salvation of those whom 
he had condemned to death. In his fourth pillar edict (cf. J. Bloch, Les Inscriptions d’Asoka, p. 165), he 
proclaimed: “For prisoners whose penalty is fixed and who are condemned to death, I reserve three days 
for their use. Their relatives will intercede to save their lives, or if there is nobody to intercede, they will 
do charitable deeds or will carry out a fast in view of the next world. For this is what I desire: that even 
after the expired time limit, they will gain the other world." 

c. In Ceylon at the time of Buddhaghosa (cf. Visuddhimagga, p. 469), a kind of sacrament for 
the dying was carried out. Friends came to the sick person and said to him: A worship of the Buddha is 
going to be carried out according to your wishes; be of peaceful mind therefore ( tav ’ atthdya Buddhapujd 
kariyati, cittam pasddehi). Five kinds of offerings are prepared: flowers, garlands, flags and banners for 
the eye, recitations of the text and music for the ear, incense and perfume for the smell, honey and cakes 
for the taste, cloth for the touch. “Touch these objects”, the dying person is told; “these are the offerings 
that will be given by you." The mind at death thus represents a complete sacrifice to the Buddha and will 
determine the future mind at conception favorably. 

In Buddhist pietism, the last thought will preferably be a final invocation to a Buddha or a 
bodhisattva of choice. The invocation itself is indispensible. An enviable fate is promised to those who 
have heard the name of the Tathagata Bhaisajyagum: “At the time of their death, eight bodhisattvas 
miraculously present themselves and show them the path" (Bhaisajyagurusutra cited in Siksasamuccaya, 
p. 175: tesam maranakdlasaye ‘stau bodhisattva rddhydgatya mdrgam upadarsayanti). Surrounded by 
magical monks, Amitabha is present at the death of his devotees who, in ecstasy on seeing this Tathagata 
and without detaching their minds from him, leave this world to take rebirth in Sukhavati 
(Sukhavativyiiha, p. 48: te tena tathdgatadarsanaprasdddlambanena samddhindpramusitayd smrtyd 
cyutds tatraiva buddhaksetre pratydjanisyanti). No matter how great his crimes, the devotee of 
Avalokitesvara is comforted in his last moments by twelve Tathagatas: “Fear not, O son of good family; 
you have heard the Karandavyuha, you will wander in samsara no longer; there will be no further birth, 
old age or death for you” (Karandavyuha, p. 23, 95). 

But the problem that arises is to know whether the mind at death is able to wipe out completely 
a life of sin. This is what the Traite maintains here by emphasizing the primordial role of the last mind, 
abandoning the body and the organs. Nevertheless a few comments may be made: 

1) The state of death (marandvastha) is physically and mentally lifeless ( mandika ), and at death 
as at birth, the mental consciousness (, manovijnana ) is associated with the feeling of indifference (see 
Kosa, III, p. 118, 131). Therefore the last mind is not as sharp (patu ) as is claimed. 
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Answer. - Although this mind may be very short, its power ( bala ) is intense ( patu ). It is like fire (agni) or 
poison (visa) that, although small, can accomplish great things. The mind at death is so determinate (niyata) 
and so strong (dhrta) that it prevails over the power of action (samskdrabala) extending over a century. 

This last mind is called ‘the great mind’ ( mahdcitta ) for it has, as its urgent task, the abandoning of the 
body ( svadehaparitydga ) and the organs ( indriya ).^ 33 Thus the man in battle ( rana ), who does not spare 
his life, is called a hero (sum), and the arhat, who gives up attachment to life, attains arhathood. [238c] 

Those are the various retributions of sinful and meritorious actions as well as their functioning ( pravrtti ). 

The sravakas know only that bad action is punished and good action rewarded, but they are unable to 
analyze the problem with such clarity.^34 jhe Buddha himself understands fully and completely both 
action and the retribution of action. The power of his knowledge (jndnaprabhdva) is without obstacle 
(avydhata), is indestructible (aksaya) and invincible ( ajeya ): this is why it is described as the second 
‘power’. 


2) The person is not the master of his last mind. Practically and logically, is good death is 
possible only if one has lived well, for, according to the fortunate expression of the Buddha, “the tree 
falls to the side in which it was leaning” (see above, p. 1082-1083F and notes). 

3) According to orthodox opinion, every volitional past action entails a retribution. Therefore 
the last mind in no way prevents the other mind-actions from bearing their fruit: in some circumstances, 
however, it can be rewarded before the others. In regard to the order in which actions are rewarded, we 
are reduced to hypotheses. A stanza by the sthavira Rahula cited by the Kosabhasya, p. 477,1. 20-21, and 
commented on in Kosavyakhya, p. 719, presents it as follows: 

Yad gum yac casannam yac cdbyastam krtam ca yat / 

purvam purvam purvam vipacyate karmasamsdre // 

In other words, the following are rewarded in order: the grave (gum) action; in its absence, the 
recent (asanna) action that perfumes the dying mind; in its absence, the habitual (abhyasta) action; 
lacking the preceding ones, an action from an earlier life ( purvakrtam) the efficacy of which has been 
delayed by those of more serious actions. 

This present note is especially inspired by the works of L de La Vallee Poussin on the last mind: 
see Death in HERE, IV, p. 448-449; Notes bouddhiques. Bull. Cl. Lett. Acad. Roy. De Belgique, 1925, 
p. 18-20; Morale bouddhique, 1927, p. 

55, 181,233. 

On “One Mind” in Amidism, see P. Demieville, Les versions chinoises du Milindapanha, 
BEFEO, 1924, p. 166, 231-246. 

633 See Kosa, II, p. 133. 

^ 3 ^ The Buddha declared that the retribution of actions is incomprehensible and forbids trying to 
understand it: Kammavipdko bhikkhave acinteyyo na cintetabbo yam cintento ummddassa vighdtassa 
bhdgfassa (Anguttara, II, p. 80). 
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III. THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE DHYANAS, ETC. 


The power of the knowledge of defilement, purification and the types of trances, liberations, concentrations 
and absorptions (dhyanavimoksasamddhisamdpattmdm samkleso vyvadanam vyavasthdnam). 

By trance ( dhydna ) is meant the four dhydnas. 

The Buddha knows these dharmas auxiliary to the Path: he knows their name ( ndman ) and their 
characteristics ( laksana ), their order and their practice; he knows if they are impure (sdsrava) or pure 
(i andsrava ), in the course of being practiced ( siksita ) or already practiced ( asiksita ), purified ( vyavaddta ) or 
defiled ( samklista ), with flavor ( sarasa ) or without flavor ( arasa ), profound ( gambhfra ) or superficial, and 
other distinctions of this kind. 

The eight liberations ( vimoksa ) have been explained in detail in reference to the dhydnas (above, p. 129IF). 
The dhydnas include all the meditative stabilizations of the form realm (, rupadhatu ); the liberations include 
all the absorptions ( samdpatti ) and the perfection of trance (dhydnapdramitd)P^ The vimoksas, dhydnas, 
samdpattis and samddhis are ‘concentrations’, and by concentrations is meant the non-distraction of the 
mind ( cittdviksepa ). 

[The Buddha knows their defilement] and by defilement ( samklesa ) is meant the conflicting emotions 
(klesa ) such as affection ( anunaya ), wrong view ( drsti ), pride ( mdna ), etc. 

[The Buddha knows their purification] and by purification is meant the true concentrations: those that are 
not mixed with the conflicting emotions - affection, wrong view, pride, etc. - and that are like real gold. 

[The Buddha knows] the types ( vyvasthdna ): among these concentrations, we must distinguish those where 
only one mind is functioning, those where several minds are functioning, those that are always functioning 
and those that do not always function, the concentrations into which it is difficult or easy to enter, difficult 
or easy to come out of, the concentrations that grasp the characteristics of the object separately or those that 
grasp them inclusively, the concentrations to be avoided and those not to be avoided. 

As concentrations to be avoided, we may cite for example the mind of loving-kindness ( maitrfcitta ) if one 
is full of passion, the meditation on the horrible ( asubhabhdvana ) if one is full of hate, the meditation on 
the finite and infinite ( antdnantabhdvana ) if one is stupid, the use of the knowledge and discrimination of 
dharmas if one is excited, the desire to concentrate the mind if one is depressed. But in the reverse cases, 
the cited concentrations are not to be avoided. 

Furthermore, in regard to the concentrations, time (kdla) and place ( sthdna ) must be distinguished. If the 
body is exhausted, that is not the time to practice concentration. This is what the Bodhisattva said when he 
was practicing austerities (duskaracarya): “Now I am incapable of producing a meditative stabilization.” 
Also, places where there are crowds are not desirable places to practice concentration. 


635 


The text here seems to be corrupt. 
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Furthermore, the Buddha knows the loss ( dhvamsa ) of the dhyanas, the duration (sthiti) of the dhyanas, the 
increase ( vardhana ) of the dhyanas and the dhyanas that end up in nirvana. 

Furthermore, the Buddha knows those who enter into and come out of concentration with difficulty, those 
who enter and come out of concentration easily, those who enter easily and come out with difficulty, and, 
finally, those who enter with difficulty and come out easily.636 

The Buddha knows that such and such a man should obtain such and such a dhydna. Fie knows that such 
and such a man who has lost the dhydna is enjoying the five objects of enjoyment (pahcakdmaguna ). Fie 
knows that such and such a man, having enjoyed the five objects of enjoyment, will obtain the dhydna 
anew and depending on this dhydna, he will attain arhathood. 

By means of his profound knowledge, the Buddha knows fully these dhyanas, vimoksas, samddhis and 
samdpattis, and as this knowledge is intact ( avydhata ) and invincible ( ajeya ) [in him, it is called the third 
‘power’. 


IV. THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE DEGREE OF THE MORAL FACULTIES 


The power of the knowledge of the degree of the moral faculties of beings (parapudgaldndm 
indriyapardparajhdnabalam). - The Buddha knows the beings who are of sharp faculties ( tiksnendriya ), of 
weak faculties ( mrdvindriya) or of medium faculties ( madyendriya ). The strong knowledge ( tfksnajiidna) is 
called superior (para); the weak knowledge (mrdujhdna) is called inferior (apara). [239a] 

Using this awareness of the degree of the faculties of beings, the Buddha distinguishes ( vibhanakti ) the 
beings who are of keen, medium or weak faculties: 

Such and such an individual who has such and such faculties can, in the present existence ( ihajanma ), 
obtain only the first fruit (phala ), i.e., the fruit of srotaapanna, but cannot obtain the other fruits; such and 
such another individual can obtain only the second, the third or the fourth fruit. 

Such and such an individual can obtain only the first dhyana; such and such another can obtain only the 
second, third or fourth dhyana, etc., up to the absorption of the cessation of discrimination and feeling 
(samjhdvedayitanirodhasamdpatti). 

Such and such an individual will become conditionally liberated ( samayavimukta ); such and such another 
individual will become unconditionally liberated (asamayavimnkta)^^. 


636 [ n Samyutta, III, p. 272, the Buddha distinguishes four kinds of meditators (Jhdyin ): the person who 
is skillful in staying in concentration and unskillful in coming out of concentration (samddismim 
thitikusalo na samddhismim vutthanakusalo ), etc. 

637 SeeKosa, VI, p.251-252. 
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Such and such an individual can obtain the first rank ( agratd) among the sravakas; such and such another 
can obtain the first rank among the pratyekabuddhas; such and such another, completely fulfilling the six 
perfections ( pdramitd), can obtain supreme perfect enlightenment ( anuttara samyaksambodhi). 

Knowing all this, the Buddha also knows those who pass to the other shore ( paraga ) if [the Dharma] is 
preached to them in brief (, samksepena ), fully ( vistarena ), or in brief and fully at the same time. He knows 
which beings are to be instructed by means of gentle words ( slaksnavacana ), which by means of rough 
words ( parusavacana ), or which by means of both gentle and rough words. 

Such and such an individual who already possesses the other faculties ( indriya ) should act so as to increase 
further his faculty of faith ( sraddhendriya ); such and such another should act so as to produce the faculties 
of exertion ( virya ), mindfulness ( smrti ), concentration (samadhi) and wisdom ( prajnd). 

By using his faculty of faith (sraddhendriya), such and such an individual enters into certitude [of the 
acquisition] of the supreme good ( samyaktvaniydmam avakramati); such and such another individual, by 
using the faculty of wisdom ( prajhendriya ), enters into the certitude [of the acquisition] of the supreme 
good. 

These people, of keen faculties ( tfksnendriya ), are hindered by the fetters ( samyojana ): for example Yang- 
k’iun-li-mo-lo (Angulimala), 63 8 etc. Certain others, of keen faculties, are not hindered by the fetters, for 
example Chd-li-fou (Sariputra), Mou-lien Maudgalayana), etc. 


638 Angulimala, son of the brahmin Bhaggava, chaplain of king Pasenadi of Kosala, studied at the 
university of Takkasila and soon became the favorite of his teacher. But the latter suspected him of 
having failed to respect his wife and demanded fees of a very special kind from his disciple: a thousand 
fingers cut from the right hand of a human. To acquit himself of his debt, the young man lay in ambush 
in the JalinI forest at Kosala, killed all those who tried to cross through it, cut off a finger from each 
corpse and from the cut fingers he made a garland which he wore around his neck. Hence the nickname 
Angulimala, meaning ‘Finger Garland’. 

In order to complete the number of a thousand demanded by his teacher, there remained only 
one more finger to be cut. And so, when his mother came to warn him that he was being hunted by the 
king, Angulimala prepared to kill her. But the Buddha, foreseeing his destiny, came in person towards 
him, prevented him from committing this last crime and, having won him over, admitted him into the 
Order according to the swiftest procedure. Subsequently Angulimala showed himself to be an exemplary 
monk. 

Quite a body of literature has grown up around Angulimala, but the main source remains the 
Ahgulimalasutta in Majjhima, p. 97-105, translated many times into Chinese: Tsa a han, T 99, no. 1077, 
k. 38, p. 280cl8-281c2; Pie yi tse a han, T 100, no. 16, k.l, p. 378bl7-379a22; Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 
31, p. 719b20-722c22; three separate versions (T 118-120) of which the oldest, entitled Yang kiue mo 
king, is by Dharmaraksa. 
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The Buddha knows the individuals of weak faculties ( mrdvindriya ) but who are not hindered [by the 
fetters], for example Tcheou-li-pan-t’o-k’ie (Cudapanthaka).639 But there are people of weak faculties who 
are hindered by the fetters. 


Angulimala occupies an important place in the Pali commentaries: Comm, on Majjhima, III, p. 
328-344; on Dhammapada, III, p. 169-170 (tr. Burlingame, III, p. 6-14); of the Theragatha, (tr. Rhys 
Davids, Brethren , p. 318-325); of the Jatakas, V, p. 456 seq. 

In the neighborhood of Sravastl, a stupa marked the place where Angulimala was converted. 
This monument was mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims Fa hien (T 2085, p. 860b 11) and Hiuan-tsang 
(T2087, k. 6, p. 899al9). 

639 He recognizes his own stupidity in the Anavataptagatha (ed. Bechert, p. 163-166; transl. Hofinger, 
p. 249-250); Fo wou poi tseu, T 199, p. 197cl6-198a3; Mulasarv. Vinaya, T 1448, k. 17, p. 85b21-cl2). 
His last life and his earlier existences are told in full in the Cudapanthakavadana in the Mulasarv. Vinaya 
(Dlvyavadana, p. 483-515; T 1442, k. 31-32, p. 794c26-803c21), a northern source in which H. Bechert 
(l.c.) has revealed a borrowing from the golden legend of the Jains. 

Mahapanthaka and Cudapanthaka were born from the union of a wealthy young girl in Rajagrha 
and a slave. They were born at the side of a great highway which is why they were named Great Path and 
Lesser Path respectively. Raised by their grandparents, they embraced the Buddhist faith. Mahapanthaka 
was the first to become a monastic and, shortly thereafter, welcomed his brother into the Order. 

Entrusted with his religious instruction, he gave him a very simple stanza to learn by heart: Papain na 
kuryan manasd na vdcd, etc., but Cudapanthaka was so dim-witted ( dusprajhd) that at the end of three 
months, he had not yet succeeded in memorizing it. Then he passed into the service of the sadvargrya 
monks, which did not make him any smarter. At the instigation of the latter, he requested a subject of 
study ( svddhydyanikd) from this elder brother, but Mahapanthaka, judging that he would be cured only 
by scorn, grabbed him by the neck and threw him out of the monastery, Weeping, Cudapanthaka went to 
the Buddha and confided the reason for his tears: “I am neither a monk nor a lay-man; I am a great idiot 
(paramacuda ), a great fool {paramadhandha)P The Buddha replied: “There is no fool but the one who 
thinks he is smart” (cf. Udanavarga, XXV, v. 22), gave him two lines to meditate on ”1 remove the dust, 

I remove the dirt” ( rajo hardmi malam harami) and sent him to clean the monks’ shoes ( upandhdn 
poncchitum), an important detail which the Traite will mention below (k. 28, p. 268a6-7). 

While he was busy with this simple task, Cudapanthaka discovered the mystery: To remove the 
dust is to suppress desire ( rdga ), hatred ( dvesa ) and ignorance ( moha ). At once, all his passions were cut 
through and he attained arhathood. 

To test his new qualities, the Buddha appointed him instructor ( avavddaka ) of the nuns. Those 
who thought him to be a fool were expecting the worst, but the new arhat accomplished such feats of 
magic and preached the Dharma with such eloquence that they were forced to change their minds. Swept 
along by his zeal, he kept his listeners until late in the night, a violation which the Buddha condemned by 
proclaiming the 22 nd pdcittiya (see Pali Vinaya, IV, p. 54-55; Dharmaguptaka Vin. T 1428, k. 12, p. 
647b9-648al7; Sarv. Vin., T 1435, k. 11, p. 80b2-81al 1). 
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The Buddha knows the people whose [passions] have been destroyed by seeing the truths 
(satyadarsanahma) and whose faculties are weak, the people whose [passions] have been destroyed by 
meditation ( bhavanahma ) whose faculties are keen, the people whose passions have been destroyed by 
meditation and whose faculties are keen, the people whose passions have been destroyed by meditation and 
whose faculties are weak, and finally, the people whose passions have been destroyed by seeing the truths 
and whose faculties are keen. 

In such people, all the faculties ( indriya ) are equally weak ( mrdu ) or equally keen ( tiksna ); in others all the 
faculties are neither equally weak nor equally keen. 

A given person is of great strength as a result of previous causes ( purvahetu ); another person is of great 
strength as a result of present conditions. 

A given person, while searching for bondage ( bandhana ), finds liberation ( mukti ); another person while 
searching for liberation, finds bondage. Thus, Angulimala, who wanted to kill his mother and torment the 
Buddha, found liberation, whereas a bhiksu who had obtained the four dhydnas and developed pride 
(abhimana) because of that, fell into hell.640 

Finally, the Buddha knows that such and such an individual will fall into the bad destinies ( durgati ), that a 
second individual will come out only with difficulty, that a fourth will come out easily, that a fifth will 
come out quickly and that a sixth will come out after a long time. 


The Avadana also mentions an episode concerning the future arhat. The day that Cudapanthaka 
became a monk, the famous physician Jlvaka invited the Buddha and the Samgha except for 
Cudapanthaka whom he deemed to be too stupid. The Buddha accepted the invitation, but noticing that 
the Samgha was not complete, he refused to partake of the meal. Jlvaka sent someone to look for 
Cudapanthaka in the monastery, but the latter created thirteen hundred Active monks exactly like himself 
magically and by this trick made himself invisible. A formal order by the Buddha was necessary for him 
to consent finally to come to JTvaka’s house. 

Since Cudapanthaka had created Active monks to confuse Jlvaka and since he had also 
triumphed over the distrust of the monks, the Buddha proclaimed him the foremost among those who 
create spiritual shapes and change minds (see also Anguttara, I, p. 24; Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 3, p. 
558al5-17; T 126, p. 831b29). 

Besides the Cudapanthakavadana, which has just been summarized here, we should also 
mention the Mahakarmavibhanga (p. 43) which briefly tells the story of the arhat, and especially the 
Vibhasa (T 1545, k. 180, p. 902) which analyzes the story precisely and in detail. 

The Pali sources are in agreement with the northern sources, at least in regard to the last lifetime 
of Cudapanthaka. Among the main texts, we may mention the Theragatha, v. 557-566; the Apadana, I, p. 
58; the commentaries of the Jatakas, I, p. 114-20, of the Anguttara, I, p. 209-220, and aboive all of the 
Dhammapda, I, p. 239-255 (transl. Burlingame, I, p. 299-310). 

640 See above (p. 1052-1053F) the story of the bhiksu who confused dhyana and fruits of the Path and 
fell into the Avici hell. 
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The Buddha knows fully and completely ( prajanati ) all these various degrees of the faculties of beings and 
since this knowledge is intact ( avydhata ) [in him] and invincible ( ajeya ), it is called the fourth ‘power’. 


V. THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE ASPIRATIONS OF BEINGS 


The power of knowledge of the various aspirations of beings ( nanadhimuktijnanabala ). - 
By aspiration ( adhimukti ) is meant trusting joy (prasdda ), inclinations ( ruci ). 

[Beings] love the five objects of enjoyment ( pancakamaguna ), as did Souen-t’o-lo-nen-t’o 
(S aundarananda) .641 

They love fame (yasas), as did T’i-p ’o-tci (Devadatta).642 

They love worldly goods ( lokadlmna ), as did Siu-mi (var. na)-tch ’a to-lo (Sunaksetra).643 
They love the life of a monk ( pravrajya), as did Ye-cho (Yasas). 644 
[239b]They love faith (sraddhd), as did Po-kia-li (Vakkhali).645 


641 Nanda surnamed Nanda the Handsome, ordained as the result of a trick and who mourned for his 
young wife. See p. 118F, 226F, 286F. 

642 Seep. 868-878F. 

643 Sunaksetra, a Licchavi of Vaisall. who entered into the Order and for a time was the Buddha’s 
assistant ( upasthdyaka ), but who later became attached to the bad teachers, Khorakkhattiya, 
Kandaramasaka and Patiputta. According to the Traite (k. 100, p.755al2-14), he had been a disciple of 
the Buddha out of greed. 

644 Later the Traite (k. 49, p. 41 lb20-22) summarizes his story in a few words: “Yasas, son of a 
sresthin [of Benares], having seen in the middle of the night that all the courtesans resembled corpses, 
left his precious sandals ( manipddukd) worth a hundred thousand kdrsdpanas on the bank of a river and, 
crossing it by means of a ford, went to find the Buddha.” The following is known: Yasas, also known as 
Yasoda, taught by the Buddha, attained arhathood and entered into the Order while his aged parents 
entered into the lay community. Cf. Catusparisad, p. 172-202; MCilasarv. Vinaya, T 1450, k. 6, p. 128c- 
129b; Pali Vinaya, I, p. 15-18; MaMsasaka Vin., T 1421, k. 15, p. 105; Dharmaguptaka Vin., T 1428, k. 
32, p. 789b-790a; Mahavastu, III, p. 402-413; Nidanakatha, p. 82; Comm, on Dhammapada, I, p. 87; Yin 
kouo king, T 189, k. 4, p. 645; Fo pen hing tsi king, T 190, k.35, p. 815-824; Tchong hiu mo ho ti king, T 
191, k. 8, p. 954c-955a; Fo so hing tsai, T 192, k. 4, p. 30c (cf. E. H. Johnston, Buddha’s Mission and 
Last Journey, Acta Orientalia, XV, 1937, p. 12; Tchong pen k’l king,T 196, k. 1, p. 149a-b; Tchou yao 
king, T 212, k. 29, p. 769a-b). 

645 According to the Mulasarv. Vinaya (T 1448, k. 4, p. 15bll-c3; Divyavadana, p. 49), Vakkhali, 
whose name means ‘Clothed in bark’, was a rsi dwelling on Mount Musalaka, not far from Surparaka in 
Aparanta. Having seen the Buddha from the top of this mountain, he felt great admiration for him and 
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They love the rules ( siksa), as did Lo-heou-lo (Rahula), etc. 


They love generosity ( dana ) as did Che-po-lo (Saivala),646 [a note in red says that he was the son of Kun¬ 
ion (Amrta, aunt of the Buddha].647 


felt strongly drawn to him and, so as to join him more quickly, he threw himself into the void. The 
Buddha caught him by his magical power, taught him the Dharma and ordained him by the quick 
method. He declared Vakkhali to be the foremost of those who feel faith toward him ( agro me 
sraddhadhimuktanam). 

The same episode is told in the Pali sources (Apadana, II, p. 467, v. 26-33; Comm on Anguttara, 
I, p. 248-251; Comm, on Dahammapada, IV, p. 119), but these make Vakkhali to be a brahmin native of 
SravastI who, long after his ordination, threw himself from the top of Grdhrakutaparvata in despair of 
being deprived of seeing the Buddha. The latter, wearied by the constant attendance of his disciple, had 
momentarily gone away from him saying: “It is enough for you, O Vakkhali, to contemplate my rotting 
body: he who sees the Dharma sees me, and he who sees me sees the Dharma.” 

Vakkhali having fallen gravely ill, the Buddha consented to visit him. Vakkhali confided to the 
Master that he had no twinges of conscience and that his only regret was the lack of enough strength to 
go himself to the Buddha. Beyond that, he was deeply convinced of the impermanent nature, painful and 
ever-changing, of the five aggregates of existence. 

After the Buddha’s visit, Vakkhali had himself carried in a litter to the Black Rock on Mount 
Rsigiri. The next day at dawn, he “took the knife” ( sattham dharesi) and killed himself. The Buddha 
revealed to the monks that Vakkhali had entered nirvana. 

Vakkhali’s suicide is told in the canonical sources: Samyutta, III, p. 119-124; Tsa a han, T 99, 
no. 1265, k. 346b7-347bl3;Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 19, p. 642b29-643a22. 

646 Saivala, Sivali in Pali, was proclaimed by the Buddha (Anguttara, I, p. 24) to be the foremost of 
those who receive ( aggam labhinam ) and his generosity equaled his wealth. In the Anavataptagatha (ed. 
Bechert, p. 142), he explains the ‘fabric’ of his actions: 

Abhdvam jyesthaputro ‘ham Krkirajho yasvinah / 
prathamam ca mayd chattram jinastdpam pratistham // 
tat karma kusalam h-tvd yatra yatropapannavdn / 
devabhuto manusyad ca kurtapunyo virocitah // 
bhavdmy ddhyo mahdbhdgas tdsu tasupattisu / 
mahdddnapatis cdham bhavami dhanadhdnyavdn // 

Transl. -1 was the eldest son of the glorious king Krkin (of Benares), and the first parasol was 
planted by me on the stupa of the Victorious (Kasyapa). 

Having done this good deed, everywhere that I was bom, as god or as man, I gained merit and I 
was famous. 

I was rich, opulent in all these existences. I was a great master of generosity, loaded with wealth 

and rice. 

647 s ee above, p. 227F, where it is said that Amrta, daughter of Samhahanu and sister of 
Suddhoddhana, had a son named Chep ’o lo (Saivala, and not Danapala as I [Lamotte] have erroneously 
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They love the strict observances ( dhuta ) and solitude ( viveka ), as did Mo-ho-kia-cho (Mahakasyapa). 

They love solitary meditation ( pratisamlayana ), as did Li-po-to (Revata).648 
They love wisdom ( prajna), as did Cho-Ii-fou (Sariputra). 

They love learning ( bahusrautya ), as did A-na« (Ananda). 

They love to understand the discipline (vinaya), as did Yeou-p ’o-li (Upali), etc. 

All these disciples of the Buddha each had their preferences, and the worldly people ( prthagjana ), they too, 
each have their own tastes: some are pleased with desire ( rdga ), others with hatred ( dvesa ). 

Furthermore, the Buddha knows those who abound in lust ( rdgabahula ), those who abound in hatred 
( dvesabahula ) and those who abound in ignorance ( mohabahula ). 

Question. -What are the characteristics ( laksana ) of those who abound respectively in lust, hatred or 
ignorance? 

Answer. - Here it is necessary to cite fully the characteristics of the threefold poison ( trivisa ) described in 
the Tch’an king (Dhyanasutra). Knowing these characteristics, the Buddha corrects especially lustful 
people by means of a sermon (pcuydya ) on the horrors of the body ( asubha ); he corrects those who are 
especially hateful by means of a sermon on the mind of loving-kindness ( maitncitta ); and he corrects those 
who are especially stupid by means of a sermon on dependent origination (pratftyasamutpdda ). 

In this way, he preaches the Dharma according to the aspirations ( adhimukti ) of beings. If these aspirations 
are good ( kusala ), he preaches in accordance with the minds of the beings, like a boat going along with the 
current (naur anusrotogdmini)-, if these aspirations are bad ( akusala ), he addresses them with rough words 


restored it). For the geneology of the Buddha, see the notes above, p. 226-227F, and A. Bareau, La 
legende de la jeunesse du Budha dans les Vinayapitaka anciens, Oriens Extremus, IX, 1962, p. 8-11. 

According to the Pali sources (Udana, p. 15-18; Comm, on Anguttara, I, p. 243-248, of 
Dahammapada, IV, p. 192-194, tr. Rhys Davids, Brethren, p.60-62, and Jataka, I, p. 407-409), STvali was 
the son of Suppavasa, princess of the Koliyas, who carried him in her womb for seven years. At his birth, 
the baby was able to speak. Sariputta spoke with him and, with the approval of his mother, proceeded to 
ordain him. During the ceremony of his tonsure at each snip of the scissors, the child attained a new fruit 
of the religious life, becoming successively srotaapanna, sakrdagamin, anagamin and finally arhat. 

648 Revata surnamed Khadiravaniya “Of the acacia forest”. He was the youngest brother of Sariputra, 
and the Buddha proclaimed him to be the foremost of those who live in the forests ( aggam 
drannikdnam): cf. Anguttara, I, p. 24. His taste for retreat was well known. A lay disciple named Atula, 
accompanied by five hundred upasakas, visited him one day in hopes of receiving his teachings. Revata 
who was enjoying meditation like a solitary lion (patisalldnardmo siho viya ekacdro) did not gratify 
their wishes with even a single word (Comm, on Dhammapada, III, p. 326). 
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(parusavacana) according to the method of driving out a peg by means of a counter-peg 
(dnipratydnmirhdrayogena ).649 


649 An expression recorded in the Mahavyutpatti (ed. Sakaki, no. 6865; ed. Wogihara, chap. 245, no. 
460). The meaning presents no problem. It results from a passage in Majjhima, I, p. 119: Seyyathdpi 
bhikkhave dakkho palagando vd palagandantevdsi vd sukhumayaaniya olarikam dnlm abhimhaneyya 
abhimhareyya abhinivarajjeyya... “Jut as, O monks, a skillful carpenter or his apprentice, by means of a 
small peg, is able to take out, drive out, tear out, a big peg... .” 

But the corresponding passage in Madhyamagama (T 26, k. 25, p. 588a 14-15) is completely 
different: “Just as a master carpenter or his apprentice, taking a line ( kdlasutra ), places it on a piece of 
wood, then with a sharp axe, hacks along it and smoothes it out to make it straight.” 

Chinese scholars have always rendered the expression dnipratydnmirhdrayogena by means of 
the characters jou yi sie tch ’ou sie fang pien “a way of taking out a wedge by means of a wedge”. This is 
the phrase used by Bodhisuci (T 675, k. 3, p. 679a8), by Paramartha (T 1593, k. 3, p. 127a29; T 1595, k. 
11, p. 235b6), by Dharmagupta (T 1596, k. 8, p. 305c6) and by Hiuan-tsang (T 676, k. 3, p. 702bll;T 
1594, k. 3, p. 146cl8; T 1597, k. 8, p. 361c27-28; T 1598, k. 8, p. 427bl0-ll). 

On the other hand, the Tibetan translations present difficulties: here are some differences: 

Mahavyut., ed. Sakaki, no. 6865: khye hus khye hu hbyun bahl tshul du. 

Transl of the Samdhinirmocana ed. in Explication des Mysteres, 1935, p. 115,1. 28-30: khye hus 
khye hu dbyun tshul du. 

Transl of the Mahayanasamgraha ed. in Somme du Grand Vehicule. I, 1938, p. 70,1. 26-27: khe 
hus khye hu dbyun bahl tshul du, with the variant khyi hus khyi hu sbyun hahi tshul du. 

But khye hu means a boy and khyi hu a little dog, which would give the expression an 
unsatisfying meaning: “As one drives out a boy by means of a boy” or “As one drives out little dog by 
means of a little dog”. See Tibetan-English Dictionary, S. C. Das, p. 160, v. khihuhi-khyihu. 

My [Lamotte] respected colleague, Walter Simon, has examined the question and proposes to 
correct khye hu by ke hu, “wedge”, a word mentioned in the Manual of Colloquial Tibetan by Sir Charles 
Bell, 1905, p. 438. The phrase would then mean: “As one drives out a peg by means of a peg”, in perfect 
agreement with the original Sanskrit and the Chinese translation. 

Consulted in turn by W. Simon, Prof. J. Brough comes to the following conclusion: [In English] 
As an alternative for consideration, I would like to suggest that khye hu might be the correct reading, but 
that the word is used as a technical term in ‘carpenter’s language’ for ‘peg’ or ‘pin’. The semantic 
situation would then be similar to that of English ‘male screw’. 

Information gathered in the Tibetan culture would confirm Prof. Simon’s conjecture. In a letter 
dated July 3, 1967, P. Denwood writes from Kathmandu: [In English] “I have been asking my Tibetan 
friends about your ke hu. Both Tashi and Pasang Khambache know the word. Tashi knows it as a piece 
of ‘carpenter’s language’, Pasang as a word in Sherpa language, and both agree that it means a wedge of 
hard wood or metal used for splitting wood. First an axe cut is made, then the wedge driven in with a 
hammer. A wedge for holding open a door or other static use is known to all Tibetans I have asked as 
‘tsab’ This word is given as rtsabs on pg. 957 of Lama Dawa Ssamdup Kazi’s English-Tibetan 
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These aspirations are fully and completely known ( prajanati ) by the Buddha and as this knowledge is intact 
(i avyahata ) and invincible ( ajeya ) [in him], it is called the fifth ‘power’. 


VI. THE KNOWLEDGE OF ACQUIRED DISPOSITIONS 


The power of the knowledge of acquired dispositions ( dhatujnanabala ). The Buddha knows the world with 
its many varied acquired dispositions ( ndnddhdtukam lokam anekadhatukam prajanati). 

By acquired disposition ( dhdtu ) is meant an accumulated habitual pattern (dcitavdsand). The characteristics 
{laksana) arise from the dhdtu. The aspiration {adhimukti) functions in accordance with the dhdtu. 
Sometimes the dhdtu results from the adhimukti. Habitual patterns ( vdsand) and aspirations ( adhimukti ) 
realize the dhdtu. Dhdtu is the lofty resolution ( adhydsaya ), adhimukti arises as a result of the conditions 
(pratityasamutpanna). These are the differences between adhimukti and dhdtu .650 

The Buddha knows “the world with its many various acquired dispositions”; indeed, each being has many 
dispositions, infinite ( apramdna ) and incalculable ( asamkhyeya ) dispositions. This is what is called the 
many dispositions of the world. 

There are two kinds of world ( loka ): the world as universe ( lokadhdtu ) and the world of beings 
(sattvadhdtu). Here it is a question of the world of beings only. 

The Buddha knows that beings have such and such acquired dispositions {dhdtu), such and such aspirations 
{adhimukti) and that they come from such and such a place {sthdna). He knows the beings endowed with 
good roots {kusalamula) or bad roots {akusalamula), those who are able to be converted {vaineya) or 
incapable of being converted {avaineya), determinate {niyata) or indeterminate {aniyata), destined or not 


Dictionary which also has ka-ru and skyeg-bu for ‘wedge’. Tashi pronounces ‘kiu’ (unaspirated) and 
Pasang “khiu” (aspirated). Other Tibetans have not heard the word. The shape seems to be normal 
wedge-shape.” 

This digression may perhaps be of some use to many readers of Buddhist-Hybrid Dictionary by 
Edgerton where the innocent phrase dmpratydnmirhdrayogena which appears on p. 91 is interpreted as 
‘by homosexual procedure’. 

6^0 Kosavyakhya, p. 385: Purvajanmasu gunadosavidydsilpakarmdbhydsebhyo yd vdsana tds khale iha 
dhdtavo visesena boddhavydh: “Here in particular, by dhdtu we should understand the traces resulting 
from the qualities, faults, sciences and arts, actions and habitual patterns in the course of previous 
rebirths.” 

Dhdtu should be interpreted in the same way in the canonical passage (Samyutta, II, p. 154, 
157): Dhdtuso sattd samsandanti samenti: “It is because of their acquired dispositions that beings come 
together, marry.” The hvnadhimuktikas join with the hmddhimuktikas , the kalyanadhimuktikas with the 
kalydnddhimuktikas. 

There is a slight difference between adhimukti, dhdtu and dsaya, as the Traite says here. 
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destined; he knows in what practices they are engaged, in what places they are born, in what lands they are 
to be found. 

Furthermore, the Buddha knows the various dispositions particular to beings. According to the place where 
they are led, they have such and such inclinations, such and such evaluations, such and such high 
resolutions, such and such actions, such and such conduct, such and such emotions, such and such 
knowledge of life, determination, attitude, ways of seeing, ways of thinking; they do or do not acquire such 
and such fetters ( samyojana ). 

Among them, attachment rules aspiration, aspiration rules defiled mind (variant: profound), defiled mind 
rules direction, direction rules evaluation, [239c] evaluation rules inquiry (vitarka), inquiry rules judgment 
(yicdra ), inquiry and judgment rule speech (bhasa), 651 speech rules mindfulness, mindfulness rules 
activity, activity rules action and action rules retribution. 

Furthermore, using this power of knowledge of the various acquired dispositions, the Buddha knows the 
beings capable or incapable of being converted, the beings to be converted in the present existence or in a 
future existence, the beings to be converted at this very moment or at another time, the beings to be 
converted publicly or without being seen, the beings to be converted by the Buddha, by a sravaka or by 
both together, the beings to be necessarily converted or not, the beings to be converted by a short discourse, 
by a developed discourse or by a discourse first shortened and then developed, the beings to be converted 
by praise or by blows, the beings to be converted by seeing them frequently or by leaving them alone, the 
beings to be converted by a subtle teaching or by an obvious teaching, the beings to be converted by 
suffering, by gentleness, or by both suffering and gentleness. 

The Buddha knows those who have wrong views ( mithyadrsti) and those who have right views 
(samyagdrsti), those who are attached to the past ( atita ) or the future ( andgata ), attached to nihilism 
(u cchedd) or eternalism ( sdsvata ), attached to the view of existence (, bhavadrsti ) or the view of non¬ 
existence ( vibhyavadrsti ), wanting to be reborn or disgusted with rebirth, seeking happiness in wealth and 
fame or attached to dull wrong views. 

The Buddha knows those who profess the non-existence of causes and conditions; those who profess wrong 
causes and conditions or right causes and conditions; those who profess non-action, bad action or right 
action; those who advocate non-seeking, wrong seeking or right seeking; those who esteem the self, the 
five objects of enjoyment, gain, drink and food, joking; those who like crowds, company ( samsarga ) or 
solitude ( parivarjana ), those who indulge especially in pleasures ( rdgacaritra ) or those who indulge 
especially in wrong views ( drsticarita ); those who love faith or those who love wisdom; those who should 
be kept or those who should be left behind; those who esteem discipline (sila), concentration ( samadhi ) or 
wisdom ( prajna ); those who understand easily or those who understand with difficulty by means of 
explanations; those whom it is enough to guide and those to whom it must be explained word by word; 
those who are of keen faculties ( tiksnendriya ), of weak faculties ( mrdvindriya ) or of medium faculties 


651 According to the principle Vitarkya vicatya vacant bhasate navitarkya navicatya. Cf. Majjhima, I p. 
301; Samyutta, IV, p. 293. 
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(; madhyendriya ); those who are easy to pull out or tear out and those who are difficult to pull out or tear out; 
those who are afraid of wrong-doing and those who have heavy faults; those who fear samsara and those 
who do not fear samsara; those who abound in desire ( rdga ), in hatred ( dvesa ) or in ignorance ( moha ); 
those who abound in both desire and hatred, or in desire, hatred and ignorance; those whose emotions are 
slight and those whose emotions are heavy; those who have few afflictions {mala) and those who have 
many; those who have a clouded wisdom, a shallow wisdom or vast wisdom. 

The Buddha knows the people who understand well the five aggregates ( skandha ), the twelve bases of 
consciousness (dyatana), the eighteen elements ( dhdtu), the twelve-membered dependent origination 
( dvadasangapratityasmautpada ), the things that are possible (sthdna) and the things that are impossible 
(asthdna), suffering ( duhkha ), its origin ( samudaya ), its cessation (; nirodha ) and the path to its cessation 
(. mdrga ); who understand well how to enter [240a] into meditative stabilization ( samddhipravesa), come 
out of it ( vyutthdna ) or remain in it ( sthiti ). 

Furthermore, the Buddha knows the beings belonging to the desire realm (, kamadhatu ), the form realm 
( rupadhatu ) or the formless realm (drupyadhatu ); the beings [in the realms of the] damned (naraka), 
animals ( tiiyagyoni ), hungry ghosts, humans {manusya) or gods ( deva ): born from eggs ( andaja ), from the 
womb (jardyuja ), from moisture {samsvedaja) or of apparitional birth (; upapaduka ); with form (rupiri) or 
formless ( arupin ); aware {samjnika) or unaware (, samjnika ); of short life ( alpdyusa ) or of long life 
( dirghdyusa ); simple ordinary people ( prthagjana ) who have not yet destroyed desire ( avftardga ) or 
ordinary people who have destroyed the desire of the lower levels ( avarabhumi ) but have not yet destroyed 
the desire of the dhydnas. The Buddha knows all these beings up to and including the beings who are 
neither discriminating nor non-discriminating (naivasamjndndsamjna), the holy candidates [for the fruits] 
of the path (mdrgaphalapratipannaka) or in possession of the fruits of the path ( phalaprajnd), the 
pratyekabuddhas or the buddhas at unhindered liberation and various other categories of this type: the five 
destinies ( gad ), the four modes of birth (yoni), the three categories (rail),65“the designations (prajnapti), 
the obstacles (avatana ), the aggregates {skandha), the bases of consciousness (dyatana), the elements 
{dhdtu), the roots of good (kusalamula), the roots of bad (, akusalamula ), the fetters (samyojana), the levels 
(bhumi), actions (karman), the fruits (phala), the beings capable of being converted {vaineya) or incapable 
of being converted, the knowledge of the destruction of suffering (nirodhajndna), etc. 

These are all the distinctions that “the Buddha knows the world with its many and varied acquired 
dispositions” and its deliverance is without obstacle. The Buddha knows completely and fully these many 
diverse dispositions and, since this knowledge is intact {avydhata) and invincible {ajeya) [in him], it is 
called the’ sixth power’. 


65- The category predestined for salvation (samyakvaniyatardsi), the category predestined to bad 
rebirths ( mithydniyatardsi ), the category foreign to the two previous ones (aniyatardsi): see Digha, III, p. 
217; Dhammasangam, p. 186; Kosa, III, p. 137. 
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VII. THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE WAY LEADING TO THE VARIOUS 
DESTINIES 


The power of the knowledge of the way leading to the various destinies 
(, sarvatragamimpratipajnanabala)653 

1) Some say that action ( karinan ) is this way (pmtipad ). Why? It is because of action that one circulates 
through the destinies (pancagati). If action exists, there is the possibility of destroying it and putting an end 
to it. This ending consists of the three elements of the noble Path (dryamdrga)^-’^ and pure intention 
(andsravacetand). This is why actions are the way leading to the various destinies. 

2) Others say that it is the concentration of five members and five knowledges. [A note in red says that this 
is pure concentration (anasravasamadhi) and the five factors of trance ( dhydndhga ).] In all cases, it realizes 
profitable things ( upakara ). 

3) Others say that the fourth dhydna is the way in question. Why? The fourth dhydna is the culmination of 
all the concentrations; as is said in the sutras, the good minds ( kusalacitta ), concentrated ( samahita ), free of 
distraction ( aviksipta ), collected ( samgrhita ), all enter into the fourth dhydnaP-’-’ 

4) Others say that mindfulness of the body ( kdyasmrtyupasthdna) is the way leading to the various destinies 
(sarvatragdmim pratipad), for it is the origin (mulct) of the benefits ( upakara ) resulting from the Path. 


653 prappad, ‘way’, should be understood as the cause determining the five destinies (naraka, 
tiiyagoni, preta, manusya, deva-gati) and nirvana: cf. Vibhanga, p. 339. 1. 8-10. We may note, with 
Kosa, VII, p. 70, that pratipad is the cause of the destinies but not of nirodha. 

654 Sfla, samadhi and prajna. 

6^5 Entry into the dhyanas is the natural culmination of a state of mental concentration. Sakyamuni had 
this experience on the night of his awakening: Vin., Ill, p. 4; Majjhima, I, p. 21, 117, 186, 242-243; III, 
p. 85-87; Samyutta, IV, p. 125; V, p. 68, 76, 331, 332; Anguttara, I, p. 148, 282; II, p. 14; Itivuttaka, p. 
119-120: Araddham kho parta me viriyam ahosi asallmam, upatthitd sati asammuttha, passaddho kayo 
asdraddho, samdhitam cittam ekaggam. So kho aham... pathamam... dutiyam... tatiyam... catuttham 
jhdnam upasampajja vihdsim: “There opened within me an energy without laziness; present, an unfailing 
mindfulness; my body was relaxed and impassive; my mind, concentrated and one-pointed. This is how I 
attained and remained in the first... second.. .third... fourth dhydna.” 

The fourth dhyana is the best way to nirvana. According to the canonical scriptures (DIgha, III, 
p. 106, 228; Anguttara, II, p. 149-152;V, p. 63) there are four ways: i) the difficult way for slow 
intellects (pratipad duhkhd dhandhdbhijnd), ii) the difficult way for quick intellects (pratipad duhkha 
ksiprdbhijna), Hi) the easy way for slow intellects (pratipad sukhd dhandhdbhijnd), iv) the easy way for 
quick intellects (pratipadsukhd ksiprdbhijna). And the Kosabhasya, p. 382, explains: Caturdhydnesu 
mdrgah pratipad ahgaparigrahasamathavipasyandsamatdbhydm ayatnavdhitvdt : “The path followed in 
the dhyanas is the easy path for it proceeds effortlessly, being furnished with the factors [of the dhyanas ] 
and having a complete balance of quietude and insight,.” 
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5) Others say that it is a question of all the noble paths (aryamarga ) for, by using these noble paths, one 
obtains the benefits at will ( yathestam ). 

6) Finally, there are teachers who have explained all the good paths, all the bad paths, all the noble paths, 
and for each of them, [the Buddha] knows the culmination as is said in the Mao-chon king 

(Romaharsamyasutra).656 

The Buddha knows all of this fully and completely ( prajanati ) and, since this wisdom is intact ( avydhati ) 
and invincible ( ajeya ) [in him], it is called the ‘seventh power’. 


VIII. THE KNOWLEDGE OF FORMER ABODESS 


The power of the knowledge of former abodes ( purvanivasajhanabala ). 

Former abodes^^ are of three types: i) those of which one has the awareness (abhijhd), ii ) those of which 
one has the knowledge ( vidyd), Hi) those that are the object of the power of knowledge (jhdnabala ). 

The ordinary person has only the awareness of them. The sravaka has both the awareness and the 
knowledge of them. The Buddha has the awareness, the knowledge and the power [of the knowledge] of 
them. Why is that? The ordinary person knows only through which former abodes he has passed but does 
not know what sequence of karmic causes and conditions ( kannahetupratyayabandha ) provoked them. 


656 xhe Flair-raising Sutra, understood here not as a sign of fear but as a sign of joy. This is the 
Mahdsihandda of the Majjhima, I, p. 68-83. At the end of this text, Nagasamala asks the Bhagavat how 
to name this sutra, and the Buddha gives him the title, in Sanskrit, Romaharsamyasutra, cf. 
Karmavibhangopadesa, p. 158, 1. 11), in Pali, LomahaOanapariydya (cf. Majjhima, I, p. 83,1. 25; 
Milindapanha, p. 396,1. 2) or Lomahamsanasutta (Sumangala, I, p. 179,1. 3). 

This is one of the rare cases where a FUnayana sutra itself gives its own title. On the other hand, 
the Mahayanasutras generally end by allocating two or three titles to themselves. Cf. Vimalaklrti, p. 392, 
n. 42. 

The Mahasihandda, alsias Lomahamsana, has been the object of several Chinese translations, 
the oldest of which were incomplete: Tsa a han,T 99, no. 684, k. 26, p. 186b26-187b6; Tseng yi a han, T 
125, k. 23, p. 670c2- 672b3; k. 42, p. 776bl4-777al4; k. 48, p. 811a29-812bl3; Chen mao hi chou king, 
T 757, p. 591c-600b; Sin kiai tcho li king, T 802, p. 747a-748c. 

This sutra alludes to a number of sramanas and brahmanas searching for the path of deliverance 
and purity ( suddhi ) in food (dhdra), samsara, rebirths ( upapatti), dwellings (dvdsa), sacrifice (yajha) or 
sacrifices ( agniparicdrana ). The Buddha, who has followed all these paths in the course of innumerable 
existences which he remembers, declares that they are not the true Path. 

657 may recall that former abodes ( purvanivasa ) form the object of the fifth cibhijnd (within the 
range of the ordinary person as well as the saint), of the first vidyd (reserved for the sravaka) and the 
eighth jndnabala (belonging to the Buddha). 
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This is why the ordinary person has only awareness ( abhijna) of former abodes, but does not have 
knowledge ( vidyd) of them. 

Because he knows the truth of the origin of suffering [240b] ( samudayasatya ), the sravaka knows clearly 
the sequence of causes and conditions from which the previous abodes derived. This is why the sravaka has 
the awareness ( abhijna) and the knowledge {vidyd) of them. 

If at the start, when he was still an ordinary person (prthagjana ), the sravaka had awareness of his previous 
abodes and later, having entered into the path of seeing the truths (satyadarsanamdrga), he recognized the 
causes and conditions of their origins, it is during the eighth pure mind {astamake ‘ndsravacitte ) that he 
succeeds in cutting off wrong views ( drsti ) and from then on the [simple] awareness {abhijna) [that he had 
of his previous existences] changes into knowledge {vidyd). Why? Because knowledge {vidyd) is the root of 
seeing {darsanamula). 

On the other hand, if the sravaka first obtains the noble path [of seeing the truths] and only later does the 
knowledge of former abodes arise in him, he has already recognized the power of the causes and conditions 
which are the origin [of suffering] and, from then on, the awareness ( abhijna) that he has of his former 
abodes changes into knowledge {vidyd). 

Question. - But at the beginning, when he was still the Bodhisattva, the Buddha had awareness of his earlier 
abodes, then cut off the passions inherent in the sphere of nothingness (akimcanyayatana) and finally 
entered into the noble path [of seeing the truths].658 [In these conditions], why did the Buddha say: “In the 
first watch of the night [of the enlightenment, when I was still a worldly person], I obtained the first 
knowledge {vidyd), [i.e., the knowledge of former abodes]”?659 

[According to your reasoning, the Buddha should have said that he obtained the awareness {abhijna) of 
former abodes and not their knowledge {vidyd).] 

Answer. - At that time, [during the first watch of the night of enlightenment], it was not yet a knowledge 
{vidyd). But later, when the Buddha was in public, he said: “It was at that time that I attained this 
knowledge”, and he declared to people: “This knowledge was obtained by me during the first watch.” 


658 wi) en he was seated under the Bodhi tree, Sakyamuni was still only a worldly person {prthagjana). 
He attained enlightenment in 34 moments of mind: 16 moments of the Path of seeing and 18 moments of 
the path of meditation. See above, p. 434F, 1036F; Kosa, II, p. 206; VI, p. 137, n. 3; J. May, CandrakTrti, 
p. 216-217 and notes. 

659 Majjhima, I, p. 22,1. 23-25; 248,1. 13-15; Mahavastu, II, p. 283,1. 13-14; Lalitavistara, p. 344,1. 5- 
8. Although at that very time the future Buddha was still an ordinary person, all the sources agree in 
saying that he had acquired the knowledge {vidyd) - not the awareness {abhijna) - of former abodes 

(purvanivdsa ), also called the divine eye {divyacaksus). 

On the acquisition of the three knowleges by the bodhisattva, see Majjhima, I, p. 22,1. 9-23,1. 
28; p. 117; p. 247,1. 36-249,1. 22; Tchong a han, T 26, k. 25, p. 589cl4-23; Tsaeng yi a han, T 125, k. 

23, p. 666b22-666c20; Dharmagupataka Vin., T 1428, k. 31, p. 78 lb5-cl 1; Mulasarv. Vin., T 1450, k. 5, 
p. 124a9-b7; Mahavastu, II, p. 283,1. 13-285,1. 21: Lalitavistara, p. 344,1. 5-345,1. 22. 
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He may be compared to the king who, before exerting his kingship, had fathered a son. Only later, when 
this king was exerting his kingship, people questioned him about his son and asked when he had been born. 
The king replied: ’’The king’s son was born at such and such a date.” However, at the time when his son 
had been born, the king was not yet exerting his kingship, but as now he is the king, he considers his son as 
son of the king and he affirms that ‘the king’s son’ was born at that particular date. 

It is the same for the Buddha. At the time when he knowledge of former abodes ( purvanivasajnana ) arose 
in him, it was not yet a knowledge ( vidya) but was only an awareness (, abhijna). But in the course of the 
last watch [of enlightenment], the Buddha recognized the causes and conditions of the origin [of suffering] 
and from then on this ‘awareness’ [of former abodes] changed into ‘knowledge’. And later in public, the 
Buddha declared: “During the first watch, I obtained this knowledge.” 

Question. - That is what should be understood by awareness ( abhijna) and knowledge (vidya) [of former 
abodes]. Then what is the power (bala) [consisting of awareness of these abodes]? 

By using this knowledge (vidya), for himself as well as for other people, the Buddha knows the former 
abodes occupied during innumerable and infinite generations as well as the many causes and conditions 
from which they derive. The Buddha knows this fully and completely (prajdnati ), and as this knowledge is 
intact ( avydhata ) and invincible ( ajeya )660 in him, it is called the ‘eighth power’. 

IX. THE KNOWLEDGE OF DEATH AND REBIRTH 


The power of the knowledge of death and rebirth (cyutyupapadajiianabala). Using the divine eye, the 
Buddha sees the place of deaths and rebirths of beings. 

The worldly person ( prthagjana ) using the divine eye sees, at the maximum, one universe of four directions 
(caturdvfpaka). The sravaka, at the maximum, sees about a small chiliocosm (sahasracudika lokadhatu); he 
sees it entirely from top (urdhvam) to bottom (adhas)P ^' 


660 According to the variant no. 9 in the Taisho edition, p. 240. 

661 Cf. Kosabhasya, p. 419-430: Kiyad durampunar divyena caksusdpasyati. yasya yddrsam caksur 
bhavati. srdvakapratyekabuddhabuddhds tv anabhisamskarena sahasradvisahasrakan lokadhatun 
yathasamkhyam pasyanti... savabhisamskarena saha srdvakao ‘pi dvisahasram lokadhdtum divyena 
caksusd pasyati, trisahasra m khadgavisdnkalpah, buddhas tu bhagavdn asamkhyeyan lokadhatun 
pasyati ydvadevecchati. 

Transl. - To what distance does one see with the divine eye? That depends on who possesses 
the eye and the eye itself. The sravakas, pratyekabuddhas and the Buddhas, without any effort, see 
sdhasra, dvisdhasra and trisahasra universes respectively. With effort, with the divine eye, the sravaka 
sees up to one dvisdhasra, the rhinoceros-like [pratyekabuddha] sees a trisahasra, and the Buddha 
Bhagavat sees as many innumerable universes as he wishes. 

The sdhasra, dvisdhasra and trisahasra universes have been defined above, p. 337-448F. 
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Question. - But the great Brahmaraja, he too is able to see a chiliocosm. How does the sravaka differ from 
him? 

Answer. - The great Brahmaraja, standing in the middle ( madhya ) of the chiliocosm, sees it all, but 
standing at the edge (parsve ), he does not see the other parts. This is not so for the sravaka: wherever he is, 
he always sees [all of] the chiliocosm. ^62 

The pratyekabuddha sees a hundred thousand universes ( lokadhdtu ); the Buddhas see innumerable 
(i apramana ) and infinite ( ananta ) universes. 

In worldly people {prthagjana ), the knowledge of the divine eye ( divyacaksurjnana ) is an awareness 
(i abhijna) but not yet a knowledge ( vidya ). He sees only the things ( vastu ) that exist, but he cannot see for 
what karmic causes and conditions ( karmahetupratyaya ) they have taken birth. See what has been said in 
regard to former abodes (p. 1555F). 

Furthermore, in A-ni-lou-teou (Animddha), the foremost of those who possess the divine eye, the material 
derived from the four great elements ( caturmahdbhautikarupa ) of the form realm - the matter constituting 
his divine eye - was only semi-pure (prasanna ). On the other hand, in the Buddha, the divine [240c] eye, 
material derived from the four great elements, is completely pure: this is the difference. 

Furthermore, it is in the concentrations ( samadhi ) in which he is dwelling ( viharati ) that the sravaka obtains 
the divine eye and it is in the concentrations in which he is dwelling that he can see, and this is a matter of 
concentration with investigation and analysis ( savitarkasavicamsamadhi ), of concentration without 
investigation but with analysis ( avitarka vicaramatra samadhi), or of concentration with neither 
investigation or analysis ( avitarkdvicdrqsamddhi ). On the contrary, as soon as he enters (pravisati ) into 
concentration, the Buddha, if he so wishes, is able to see everything. Abiding in concentration without 
investigation or analysis, he obtains the divine eye; entering into concentration with investigation and 
analysis, or into concentration without investigation but with analysis, he can see equally. 

Furthermore, when the sravaka sees by means of the divine eye and if his mind in concentration 
(samddhicitta) enters into another concentration, his divine eye disappears. This is not the case in the 
Buddha: even if his mind enters into another concentration, his divine eye does not disappear. 

By means of this knowledge, the Buddha knows the places of birth and death of all beings and since this 
knowledge is intact ( avydhata ) and invincible ( ajeya ) [in him], it is called the ‘ninth power’. 


X. THE POWER OF THE DESTRUCTION OF THE IMPURITIES 


The power of the knowledge of the destruction of the impurities (asravaksayajnanabala). 


662 Being natural and acquired by birth, the divine eye of the gods, including Brahmaraja, is defded by 
eleven apaksdla; as it is acquired by abhijna , the eye of the sravaka is free of defilement and is very pure 
(suvisuddha). Cf. Kosavyakhya, p. 279,1. 5-9. 
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Question. - There are differences in the degrees of knowledge for the first nine powers: [namely, of the 
sravakas, the pratyekabuddhas or the Buddha]; but here the destruction of the impurities (dsravaksaya ) is 
the same [for all]. How is [the knowledge of the Buddha] different here from that of the sravaka and the 
pratyekabuddha? 

Answer. - Although the destruction of the impurities (dsravaksaya) is the same [in all], the various 
knowledges (jndnavisesa ) [which recognize them] is very different.663 

In the sravaka, the very strong fetters to be destroyed by meditation ( bhdvanaheyasamyojana) are destroyed 
at three times: i) the time of arising ( utpddabhdga ), ii) the time of duration ( sthitibhdga ) and Hi) the time of 
disappearance ( bhangabhdga ). This is not the case in the Buddha: it is at the very moment of their arising 
that they are completely destroyed. 


663 it is acknowledged in both Vehicles that liberation (vimukti), in other words, the destruction of the 
impurities (dsravaksaya ), is the same in the sravaka, the pratyekabuddha and the Buddha (cf. Vibhasa, T 
1545, k. 31, p. 62b-c; Kosa, VI, p. 282; Vasumitra, transl. Masuda, p. 49 (thesis 37 of the Sarvastivadin), 
p. 62 (thesis 22 of the MahTsasaka), p. 64 (thesis 3 of the Dharma gup taka); Samdhinirmocana. X, §2; 
Sutralamkara, XI, v. 53 ( vimoksatulyatva ); Samgraha, p. 327-328; Buddhabhumisastra, T 1530, k. 5, p. 
312b7-15. 

No matter that there are many differences between the bodhi of the sravakas and the 
pratyekabuddhas on the one hand and the anuttarasamyakasambodhi of the Buddhas on the other hand. 
They are noted in many texts: Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 143, p. 735b; Traite here and at k. 53, p. 436b. The 
latter is perhaps inspired by the UpasakasTlasutra, T 1488, k. 1, p. 1038a-c (analysed in Hobogirin, p. 

87): 

The sravakas obtain bodhi by debating, the pratyekabuddhas by reflecting, and they understand 
only a part of the truth; the Buddhas understand everything without a teacher, without listening, without 
meditating, as a result of their practices. 

The sravakas and pratyekabuddhas know the general characteristics ( sdmdnyalaksana ) of 
things; the Buddhas know the specific characteristics ( svalaksana ) and only they are omniscient. 

The sravakas and pratyekabuddhas know the four noble truths ( satya ) but not causes and 
conditions ( hetupratyaya ); the Buddhas know the causes and conditions. The water of the Ganges being 
compared to the river of pratftyasamupdda, the sravaka is like a rabbit that crosses the river without 
knowing its depth; the pratyekabuddha is like a horse that knows the depth when it touches the bottom; 
the Buddha is like the elephant that knows its full depth. 

The sravakas and pratyekabuddhas have cut off the passions (klesa) but not their habitual 
tendencies ( vdsand); the Buddha has cut off everything at the root. 

- We should recall once more that all these differences are of interest only to the scholar of the 
Lesser Vehicle of whom the Traite here is only a spokesman without sharing his opinions. From the 
Mahayana point of view to which the Traite subscribes, bodhi is only a name and, in the true sense, 
sravaka, pratyekabuddha and Buddha do not exist: see VimalakTrti, p. 195-196, 423-425. 
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In the sravaka, the fetters to be destroyed by seeing the truths ( satyadarsanaheyasamyojana ) are destroyed 
at the moment of their arising, but the fetters to be destroyed by meditation (bhdvandheyasamyojana) are 
destroyed at three times. For the Buddha there is no difference between the fetters to be destroyed by seeing 
the truths the fetters to be destroyed by meditation.664 

When the sravaka enters the noble path [of darsanamarga ] for the first time, the moment of entry 
(pravesakdla consisting of the duhkhe dharmajndnaksdnti) is distinct from the moment of understanding 
(i abhisamayakdla consisting of the duhkhe dharmajndna). In the Buddha, it is in a single moment of mind 
that the entry (pravesa) and the understanding ( abhisamaya ) occur. He obtains omniscience ( sarvajndna ), 
destroys all the obstacles (avarana ) and obtains all the attributes of Buddha in a single moment of mind. 

The sravakas have two kinds of liberation ( vimukti ): i) liberation from the passions ( klesavimukti ) and it) 
liberation from the obstacles to the Dharma ( dharmdvaranavimukti ). The Buddha possesses liberation from 
all the conflicting emotions and also liberation from all the obstacles to the Dharma. 665 


664 jhg p ass i ons to be abandoned during the Path of meditation are called bhdvandheyaklesa, 
bhdvandklesa or also savastukaklesa ‘passions with point of support’ (Kosa, VI, p. 257). Each of the 
nine levels - kamadhatu, four dhyanas, four samapattis - making nine categories: strong-strong, strong- 
medium, strong-weak, medium-strong.. .(Kosa, VI, p. 199). Thus there are in all 81 categories of 
bhdvandheyaklesa of which each is destroyed by one moment of abandoning or expelling ( prahana or 
dnantaryamdrga ) and one moment of liberation ( vimuktimdrga ) (Kosa, VI, p. 198-199); in all, 162 
moments of mind. 

The passions to be abandoned in the course of the Path of seeing the truths are called 
darsanaheya, drgheya or also avastuka ‘passions without point of support’ In their nature they are 
‘wrong view’ ( drsti ), belief in a self, etc. (Kosa, VI, p. 257). They are destroyed by seeing the four noble 
truths, suffering, its origin, its cessation and the path to its cessation. The ascetic takes possession of each 
of these truths by two moments of mental acceptance ( ksdnti ) and by two moments of knowledge 
(jndna): in all, sixteen moments of mind. The mental acceptances are the path of destruction 
('prahdnamdrga) or the uninterrupted path (dnantaryamdrga) because they cut through doubt; the 
knowledges are possession of the cessation of doubt (Kosa, VI, p. 183-185, 189-191). For a succinct 
explanation of the Path, refer to my [Lamotte’s] Histoire du bouddhisme indien, p. 677-686. 

For the ordinary practitioner, the bhdvanamdrga is long, whereas the darsanamarga is quick 
(Kosa, VII, 8). This is why it destroys the passions to be destroyed by meditation in three times and the 
passions to be destroyed by seeing in one time. The Buddha destroys all the categories in one single 
moment. This does not prevent the scholastic from attributing 34 moments of mind to the enlightenment 
of a Buddha (see above, p. 1556F, n. 1). 

665 A passage the extreme conciseness of which makes it obscure. If I [ Lamotte j understand it well, the 
sravaka is liberated from the obstacle consisting of the conflicting emotions ( klesdvarana ) and only a 
part of the obstacle to knowledge ( jneyavarana ), that which opposes awareness of the Dharma and the 
four noble truths. The Buddha is free of the obstacle consisting of the passions and the obstacle opposing 
the grouping of knowledge, of awareness of all things in all their aspects (sarvdkdrajndna). 
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It is by himself ( svatas ) that the Buddha attains wisdom ( prajna). The sravakas, on the other hand, obtain it 
by following the teachings ( desand) of another. 

Furthermore, some say: When the Buddha cuts off the defilements ( klesa ) of all beings by means of his 
wisdom, his own knowledge is neither dulled nor diminished. Just as a red-hot iron ball (adiptayoguda) set 
down on a cotton cloth ( tulapattika) burns the cotton without its power of combustion being diminished, so 
the Buddha’s wisdom burns all the defilements without the power of his knowledge (jndnabala ) being 
thereby diminished. 

Furthermore, the sravakas know only if their own impurities are destroyed. The Buddhas know that their 
own impurities are destroyed and also know if those of others are also destroyed. On this subject see the 

Tsing king (Prasantasutra).666 


Above (p. 346F), the Traite has mentioned the triad of obstacles consisting of the passions 
(klesa), action (karma) and retribution (vipdka). This triad is of canonical origin (Anguttara, III, p. 435; 
Vibhanga, p. 341). The Adhyadhasatika (T 240, k. 1, p. 776b6-7; T 243, k. 1, p. 784bl4; T 244, k. 1, p. 
786c22-23) and the Lankavatara, p. 241, propose another triad: klesa-, karma-, and dharma-avarana, but 
do not define the last one. 

666 A sutra presenting, beside the Buddha, the bodhisattva ManjusrI and the devaputra 
Prasastavinayesvara (in Tibetan, Rab tn €i ba mam par dul bahi dbah phyug), a name usually 
misinterpreted in Chinese as Prasanta-vinaya-avara: Tsi chouen liu yin according to Dharmaraksa, (T460, 
p. 448b3), Tsi tiao fouyin according to Kumarajlva (T 1489, p. 1075cl0), Tsi tiaoyin according to Fa 
hai, (T 1490,, p. 1081 al9). The Chinese have maltreated the name of Avalokitesvara in the same way, 
which they most often render as Avalokita-svara. The sutra in question here deals with conventional and 
absolute truth ( samvrtiparamdrthasatya ) in its first section. This explains the many titles under which it 
has been cited. It was translated into Chinese four times (but the second translation has been lost) and 
into Tibetan once. 

1) T 460: Wen chon che li tsing liu king (Manjusriprasantavinayasutra), tr. by Dharmaraksa of 
the Si Tsin. The colophon of this translation is preserved in the Tch’ou (T 2145, k. 7, p. 5 lb8-13): The 
sramana Tchou Fa-hou (Dharmaraksa), at the capital (Lo-yang), met Tsi-tche of the Western Land who 
issued this sutra orally. The sutra still contained many chapters which this man had forgotten, but what 
he did issue was soon translated into the language of the Tsin. Having recovered the original, 
Dharmaraksa corrected and completed the translation on the 8 th day of the 4 th month of the t ’ai-k’ang 
year (May 14, 289) at the Po-ma sseu [of Lo-yang]. Nie Tao-tchen wrote it down with the brush.” 

This translation was listed in the Tchong king lou (419) of Tchou Tao-tsou (Li, T 2034, k. 6, p. 
63al 1-12; K’ai, T 2154, k. 2, p. 495al-2). 

2) T 1489: Ts’ing-tsing p’i-ni fang-kouang king (Prasantavinayavaipulyasutra), tr. by 
Kumarajlva of the Later Tsin, at an undetermined date between 402 and 409. This was the third 
translation, also called Tsing liu king (Prasantavinayasutra): cf. K’ai. T 2154. k. 4, p. 513a3; k. 12, p. 
606bl9. 
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Finally, the Buddha is the only one who knows the modalities inherent in the minds of beings with their 
ninety-eight perverse tendencies (anusay and their ninety-six errors (paiyavasthdna)P ^ no one but 
the Buddha knows them. [241a] 

The Buddha is also the only one who knows the nature of the fetters destroyed in the course of the duhkhe 
dharmajndna, the duhkhe ‘nvayajndna and so on up to the marge ‘nvayajnana. Similarly, he knows [the 
fetters] destroyed by meditation ( bhdvandhina ) in the course of the nine moments of liberation 
(vimuktimdrga)P^ 

The Buddha knows these things about beings fully and completely (prajdndti ). The little that the sravaka 
knows of them or says about them may be ascribed to the Buddha’s teachings. 

This is the power in the Buddha of the knowledge of destruction of the impurities 
(dsravaksayajndnaprabhdva) and, since this knowledge is intact (avydhata) and invincible ( ajeya ) [in him], 
it is called the ‘tenth power’. 


At the end of the sutra (T 1489, p. 1081a7-9), Ananda asks the Buddha what he should call it, 
and the Buddha proposes three titles to him: /') Tsi tiao fou yin t ’ien tseu so wen 
(Prasantavinayasvaradevaputrapariprccha); ii) Ts ’ing tsingp 7 ni (Prasantabinaya); Hi) Yi ts ’ie fo fa 
(Sarvabuddhadharma). 

3) T 1490: Tsi tiao yin so wen king (Prasantavinayasvarapariprcchasutra), tr. by Che Fa hai of 
the Lieou Song (420-479) from an original identical with that of Dharmaraksa. This was the fourth 
translation and it was also called Jou-lai so chouo ts 'ing tsing tiao fou king (Tathagatoktam 
Prasantavinayasutram): cf. Nei, T 2149, k. 4, p. 261b26; K’ai, T 2154, k. 1, p. 484c3-4; k. 5, p. 532b23- 
24. 

4) Tib. Trip. no. 846, vol. 34, p. 104-2-7 to 113-5-6: Kun rdzob dan don dampahi bdenpa 
bstanpa (Samvrtiparamarthasatyanirdesa. - In Mahavyut., no. 1368: Paramarthasamvrtisatyanirdesa), tr. 
by Sakyaprabha, Jinamitra and Dharmatashila, in the first quarter of the 9 th century. 

On p. 113, fol. 279a3, the Buddha proposes as the only title of the sutra: Kun rdzob dan don 
dam pahi bden pa bstan pa. 

This sutra contrasts the sravaka Vinaya with that of the bodhisattva and it particularly notes: 
“Personally cutting one’s own bonds of the passions ( klesabandhana ) is the Sravakavinaya; wanting to 
cut the passions of all beings is the Bodhisattvavinaya” (cf. T 1489c7-8; T 460, p. 450bl6-18; T 1490, p. 
1083M-2; OKC, 846, p. 107, fol. 263a7-8). 

This is the passage referred to here by the Traite. 

667 Cf. Vibhasa, T 1545, K. 46, p. 237b-238a; Kosa, V, p. 9. 

668 p or t jq s eX p ress ion, see Kosa, V, p. 3-5 and notes. 

669 The Buddha knows the darsanaheyaklesa that are destroyed during the sixteen moments of mind of 
the Path of seeing, and the bhdvandheyaklesa from which the practitioner is liberated during the 81 
vimuktimdrga of the Path of meditation, nine vimuktimdrgas for each of the nine levels. 
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Third Section APPENDICES TO THE TEN POWERS 


I. THE BEST OF THE TEN POWERS 


Question. - Which is the best ( srestha ) of these ten powers? 

Answer. - Each is great in its own domain ( svadesa ), just as water (vari) that moistens and fire ( agni ) that 
burns each has its own power. 

1) Some say that the first is the greatest because it includes all the ten at once (cf. p. 1522F). 

2) Others say that the power bearing on the destruction of the impurities (asravaksaya ) is the greatest 
because it contributes to the attainment of nirvana. 

3) Some scholars say that the ten forces together constitute the root (mulct) of unhindered liberation 
(i avydhatavimukti ) and that this unhindered liberation is sovereign ( adhipati ). 


II. WHY THE BUDDHA THINKS HIGHLY OF HIS TEN POWERS 


Question. - The ten powers are exclusive to the Buddha and, in the course of the present lifetime 
(ihajanmani), none of his disciples ( srdvaka ) is able to obtain them.670 Then why does the Buddha speak 
of them? 

Answer. - The Buddha wants to cut off peoples’ doubts (samsaya) about these ten powers, to strengthen 
the minds of the ignorant and lead the fourfold assembly ( catusparisad ) to rejoice and to say: “Our great 
teacher (mahacarya) is the only one to possess such powers which he does not share with anyone.” 

Furthermore, the heretics (tfrthika) say: “The sramana Gautama dwells always in peace ( vyupasama ) and 
his wisdom ( prajna) is decreasing.” This is why the Buddha makes this statement of truth ( satyavaccma ): 
“In me, the ten powers (jndnabala) and the four fearlessnesses ( vaisdradya ) are well-established 
(supratistha) and complete ( sampanna ).” In the great assembly, the Buddha speaks of his perfect wisdom 
(sampannaprajnd), converts beings (sattvdn paripdcayati), utters the lion’s roar fully (samyak simhanddam 
nadati) and turns the wheel of Brahma (brahmacakram pravartayati ) which no heretic, god or human, can 
turn. Therefore it is to arrest criticism that the Buddha speaks of his ten powers. 


670 This is the matter of a controversy among the Sarvastivadins which the Traite refrains from 
discussing. As will be seen the following chapter, the Traite does not include the ten powers among the 
attributes exclusive to the Buddha. 
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III. THERE IS NO BOASTFULNESS IN THE BUDDHA 


Question. - According to a rule of human decency, even the sage cannot boast. How then ( kah 
punarvadah) could a being free of egotism boast of his ten powers? Indeed, it is said: 

To boast about oneself (atmotkarsana ), to blame oneself (dtmapamsand). 

To boast about another (parotkarsana ) and to blame another ( parapamsana ) 

Those are four things 

Which the sage does not do. 

Answer. - Although free of egotism and attachment, the Buddha possesses innumerable powers and, out of 
his great compassion (mahakaruna) to save beings, he speaks of only ten powers: that is not boasting. 

Thus, the good caravan leader ( sdrthavdha ), seeing robbers ( caura ) deceiving his merchants and inviting 
them to take the wrong road, is moved by compassion and says to his merchants: “It is I who am truthful 
(, satyavddin ); do not follow these hypocrites ( satha)V ’ And also, when charlatans are deceiving the sick 
(,gldna ), the good physician ( vaidya ), out of compassion for these [sick people], tells them: “I have the good 
remedy ( bhaisajya ) and I am able to cure your illness; do not believe these impostors! You will become 
even more sick. ” [341b] 

Furthermore, the qualities iguna) of the Buddha are profound and distant; if the Buddha did not speak 
about himself, nobody would know him, and the little that he does say is very useful to beings. This is why 
the Buddha himself speaks about his ten powers. 

Furthermore, there are beings to be converted ( vaineya ) to whom it is necessary to speak, and among the 
things to say to them, he must, at the proper time, speak of the ten powers. If one did not speak about them, 
[these people] would not be converted. This is why the Buddha himself tells them about them. 

Thus when the sun ( surya ) and the moon ( candra ) rise, they do not think: “By lighting up the world, we 
will have glory.” The mere fact of their rising is worthy itself of glory. It is the same for the Buddha: he 
thinks not at all about collecting glory when he speaks about his own qualities. When the Buddha is 
preaching the Dharma in a pure voice and the brilliance of his rays ( rasmiprabhasa ) destroys the shadows 
of ignorance among beings ( mohatamas ), he derives great glory from that automatically. Therefore there is 
nothing wrong in the Buddha himself speaking of his ten powers and his other qualities. 

Power can have results. By using the ten powers, the Buddha increases wisdom ( prajndm vivardhayati ): 
this is why he can confound the scholars ( upadesacdiya ). By using the ten powers, he increases wisdom: 
this is why he preaches the Dharma. By using the ten powers, he increases wisdom: this is why he triumphs 
over his adversaries. By using the ten powers, he increases wisdom; this is why he attains sovereignty 
(i aisvarya ) over all the dharmas, just as the great master of a kingdom gets sovereignty over the ministers, 
the people and the populace. 
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This has been a brief explanation of the ten powers according to the saravaka system/’ 7 ' 


671 The Mahayana system on the ten powers will be explained in the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER XL: THE FOUR FEARLESSNESSES AND THE 
FOUR UNOBSTRUCTED KNOWLEDGES (P . 1567F) 


First Section THE FOUR FEARLESSNESSES OF THE BUDDHA 
ACCORDING TO THE ABHIDHARMA 

PRELIMINARY NOTE 


This chapter is poorly entitled and poorly divided. The previous chapter dealt with the ten powers (bala) of 
the Tathagata according to the Sarvastivadin Abhidharma. The present chapter consists of three sections: 

1. The four fearlessnesses ( vaisdradya ) of the Buddha according to the Abhidharma. 

2. The ten powers and the four fearlessnesses of the Buddha and the bodhisattva according to the 
Mahayana. 

3. The four unobstructed knowledges ( pratisamvid ) according to the Abhidharma, then according to the 
Mahayana. 


I. THE VAISARADYASUTRA 


The basic canonical text is the sutra on the fearlessnesses vouched for by numerous sources: 

1. Pali wording in the Vesdrajjasutta : Anguttara, II, p. 8-9; Majjhima, I, p. 71,1. 32-72,1. 14: 

Cattdr ’ imani Sariputta tathdgatassa vesarajjani yehi vesdrajjehi samanndgato tatlmgato dsabhan thanam 
... duklthakldiayayati, tatra vata mam...na samanupassami... etamp’aham... viharami. 

2. Sanskrit wording in Kosavyakhya, p. 645, 1. 30- 646, 1. 13; Pancavimsati, p. 211, 1. 1-15; Satasahasrika, 
p.1448,1. 6-1449,1. 17; Arthaviniscaya, p. 578-579: 

Catvanmani Sariputra tathdgatasya vaisaradyani yair vaisdradyaih samanvdgatas tathdgato’rhan ... na 
samanupasyami, idam dtra nimittam... sahadhannena. 

3. Chinese translations: Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 19, p. 645bl7; k. 42,p. 776c21-777a2; Vibhasa, T 1545, 
k. 31, p. 158al7-bl3; Pancavimsati, T 223, k. 5, p. 155b23-c20; T 220, vol. VII, k. 415, p. 81a-b20. 

Transl. of the Sanskrit. - Here, O Sariputra, are the four fearlessnesses of the Tathagata; endowed with 
these fearlessnesses, the Tathagata, the holy One, fully and completely enlightened, who claims the noble 
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place of the bull (var. of the Rsi), rightly utters the lion’s roar in the assembly and turns the wheel of 
Brahma. What are these four? 

1. While I claim to be fully and completely enlightened, I see no reason to fear that a sramana, a brahmana, 
a god, Mara, Brahma or anyone in the world can legitimately object that such and such dharmas are 
unknown to me. Seeing no reason to fear that, I have obtained security, absence of fear, certainty, and I 
abide there; I claim the noble place of the bull (var. Rsi), I rightly utter the lion’s roar in the assembly and I 
turn the wheel of Brahma never yet set in motion legitimately by a sramana, a brahmana, a god, Mara, 
Brahma or anyone in the world. 

2. While I claim to have destroyed the impurities, I do not see any reason to fear that a sramana... can 
legitimately object that such or such impurities have not been destroyed by me. Not seeing any reason to 
fear that... 

3. I see no reason to fear that a sramana... can legitimately claim that the dharmas presented by me as 
obstacles to the Path do not constitute obstacles in the person who brings them into play. Seeing no reason 
to fear that... 

4. I see no reason to fear that a sramana... can legitimately claim that the way shown by me as the noble 
path leading to release does not lead the person who follows it to the proper cessation of suffering, to the 
suppression of suffering. Seeing no reason to fear that, I have obtained security, absence of fear, certainty, 
and I remain there; I claim the noble place of the bull (var. of the Rsi), 1 utter the lion’s roar rightly in the 
assembly and 1 turn the Wheel of the Dharma never yet legitimately set in motion by a sramana, 
brahamana, god, Mara, Brahma or anyone in the world. 


II. THE VAISARADYAS IN THE ABHIDHARMA AND THE SASTRAS 


The Pali Abhidhamma mentions them often but with scarcely any explanation. In contrast, the Abhidharma 
treatises and the sastras of both Vehicles have analyzed them plentifully and commented upon the sutra of 
the fearlessnesses. Here I [Lamotte] will limit myself to indicating the ones that seem to me to be most 
instructive: 

1. Among the Sarvastivadin treatises: Samyuktabhidharmasara, T 152, k. 6, p. 922c; Abhidharmamrta, T 
1553, k. 2, p. 974c20-23 (reconstr. Sastri, p. 93, 1. 4-8); Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 31, p. 158al7-159bl3; Kosa, 
VII, p. 74-75; Kosabhasya, p. 414; Nyayanusara, T 1562, k. 75, p. 748b23-749al5; Abhidharmadlpa, p. 
389-390. 

2. Among the Yogacara treatises: Sutralamkara, XXI, v. 52 (p. 186); Bodh. bhumi, p. 402; Samgraha, p. 
286-287, 298-299; Abhidharmasamuccaya, T 1605, k. 7, p. 691c4-14 (reconstr. Pradhan, p. 98, 1. 6-14); T 
1606, k. 14, p. 760cl3-761al8. 

In the Kosa (/.c.) the four vaisaradyas are designated in the following way: 

1. Sarvadharmabhiscimbodhivaisaradya. 
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2. Sarvdsravaksayajndnavaisaradya. 

3. Antardyikadharmavydkaranavaisdradya. 

4. Nairydnikapratipadvydkaranavaisdradya. 

Compare the readings in Dharmasamgraha, § 77, and in Mahavyut., no. 131-134. 


1. Definition of the Four Fearlessnesses in the Vaisaradyasutra 


Here are the four fearlessnesses ( vaisaradya ): 

1. The Buddha makes the following proclamation (pratijnd ): I am fully and completely enlightened 
(samyaksambuddha) and I see not the slightest reason to fear that a sramana, a brahmana, a god, Mara, 
Brahma or anyone else can say truthfully that I do not know certain dharmas. This is why I have obtained 
security ( ksemaprdpta ), I have obtained absence of fear ( abhayaprdpta ), I occupy the place of the Holy 
Teacher ( vihardmy drsam sthdnam ) like that of the royal bull (drsabha ), 672 in the great assemblies I utter 
the lion’s roar (parisatu simhanddam naddmi) and I turn the Wheel of Brahma ( brdhmam cakram 
pravartayami) which no sramana, brahmana, god, Mara, Brahma or anyone [241c] else is truly able to turn. 
This is the first fearlessness. 

2. The Buddha makes this proclamation: 1 have destroyed the impurities ( ksmasrava ) and I see not the 
slightest reason to fear that a sramana, brahmana, deva, Mara, Brahma or anyone else can say truthfully that 
I have not destroyed these impurities. This is why I have obtained security, 1 have obtained absence of fear, 
I occupy the position of Holy Teacher like that of a king-bull, in the great assemblies I utter the lion’s roar, 
and I turn the wheel of Brahma which no sramana, brahmana, deva, Mara, Brahma or anybody else is truly 
able to turn. This is the second fearlessness. 

3. The Buddha makes this proclamation: I have expounded the dharmas that create obstacles 
(antardyikadharma) and I do not see the slightest reason to fear that a sramana, brahmana, god, Mara, 
Brahma, or anyone else can say truthfully that these dharmas which create obstacles are not obstacles to the 
Path. This is why I have obtained security, I have obtained absence of fear, I occupy the place of the holy 
Teacher like that of the bull-king, in the great assemblies 1 utter the lion’s roar and I turn the wheel of 
Brahma that no sramana, brahmana, deva, Mara, Brahma or anyone else can truly turn. This is the third 
fearlessness. 

4. The Buddha makes this proclamation: The noble path shown by me can lead out of the world (yd mayd 
pratipad dkhyatd diyd nairydnikT niiydti) and the one who follows it is able to destroy all the sufferings 
( tatkarasya samyag duhkhasaydyayati), and I see not the slightest reason to fear that a sramana, bhramana, 
god, Mara, Brahma or anyone else can say truthfully that the one who follows this path cannot get out of 
the world or destroy suffering. This is why I have obtained security, I have obtained the absence of fear, I 


672 


Here the Traite is juxtaposing the two readings arsa and arsabha mentioned above. 
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occupy the place of the holy Teacher like that of the king-bull, in the great assemblies 1 utter the lion’s roar, 
and I turn the wheel of Brahma which no srmamna, brahmana, deva, Mara, Brahma or anyone else is able 
truly to turn. This is the fourth fearlessness. 

2. Why the Buddha Mentioned His Four Fearlessnesses 


Questions. - For what reasons does the Buddha speak of his four fearlessnesses? 

Answer. - The Buddha calls himself omniscient ( sarvajna) and omnivoyant ( sarvadarsin ). But in the 
world, there are infinite treatises, arts (kaid), sciences ( vidhi ), knowledges ( jnana ), crafts ( silpa ), methods 
( updya ). For all the beings taken together to know all these things would already be difficult: it would be 
more difficult still for the Buddha himself alone to possess omniscience. So many things, so many 
difficulties! 

The Buddha, who experiences no fear, wishes to destroy incorrect suspicions and, in order to refute 
objection, he speaks of the four fearlessnesses. 

Furthermore, before the Buddha appeared in the world, heretics ( tfrthika ) in various ways deceived people 
who were searching for the Path or seeking merit. There were those who ate all kinds of fruits ( phala ), all 
kinds of vegetables (v yanjana), all kinds of plants ( trna ) and roots {inula), cow-dung ( gomaya ) or false 
millet, who ate once a day, every second day, every tenth day, once a month or once every two months, 
who swallowed smoke, drank water, ate moss and other things of this kind, who dressed themselves in tree 
bark, leaves or grass, deer-skins or wooden planks, who slept on the ground, on branches, on ashes or 
spines, who, in the cold season went into the water, or in the hot season scorched themselves between five 
fires, who died by going into the water, entering into the fire, by throwing themselves on picks or by 
starving themselves to death. 673 In the course of these different austerities (duskaracaryd), they were 
seeking paradise ( svarga ) or they were seeking nirvana. They also recommended their disciples not to 
renounce these practices and, by leading people of little intelligence in this way, they collected homage 
ipuja). 

As long as the sun (suiya) has not risen, the firefly ( khadyotaka ) 674 gleams somewhat; but when the sun 
has risen and is shining, the moon ( candra ) and stars {tdraka) no longer shine and even less so, the firefly. 
Similarly, as long as the Buddha had not yet appeared in the world, the heretics were illuminating the world 
with a feeble light and receiving homage; but as soon as the Buddha has appeared in the world, he eclipses 
the heretics and their disciples by the brilliance of his great knowledge {mahdjndndloka) and none of them 


673 The austerities described here are those of the naked ascetics {acelaka) already described by the 
Buddha in the Udumbarika-SIhanadasuttanta (DTgha, III, p. 40-42; Tch’ang a han, T 1, k. 8, p. 47c; Ni 
keou t’o fan tche king, T 11, k. 1, p. 223b; Tchong a han, T 26, k. 26, p. 592b). 

674 The example of the firefly or the shining worm (Sanskrit khadyotaka, Pali khajjopanaka) is classic: 
cf. Majjhima, II, p. 34, 41; Visuddhimagga, p. 347; Pancavimsati, p. 41. 
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receive homage. 675 Having lost homage and profits, they increase their lies ( mrsavada ) against the Buddha 
and his disciples. 

[i Sundarisiitra ]. 676 - As has been said in the Souen-t’o-li-king (Sundarisutra), they accused the Buddha of 
having killed SundarT. They said to people: “The lowest man in the world would not do that, and the person 
who is mistaken about human laws on this point is even more mistaken about nirvana.” 

Wishing to destroy such slander, the Buddha himself proclaimed his own true qualities ( guna ) and his four 
fearlessnesses ( vaisdradya ), saying: 

“1 alone am omniscient ( sarvajna) and nobody can truthfully say that I am not cognizant. I do not fear 
that.” 

“1 alone have destroyed all the impurities (asravd) and their traces ( vdsand) and nobody can truthfully say 
that the Buddha has not destroyed the impurities. I do not fear that.” 

“I have proclaimed the dharmas that create obstacles to the Path to nirvana 
(nirvanamargantardyikadharma) and nobody can truthfully say that these dharmas do not create 
obstruction to nirvana. The Buddha does not fear that.” 

“ The Buddha has stated the path to the destruction of suffering ( duhkhanirodhapratipad ) that leads to 
nirvana and nobody can ruthfully say that this path does not lead to nirvana. The Buddha does not fear 
that.” 

In summary ( samksepena ), here is the nature of these four fearlessnesses: 677 

1. Complete knowledge of all the dharmas ( sarvadharmabhisambodhi ). 

2. Destruction of all the impurities ( sarvdsravaksaya ) and their traces (vdsand). 

3. A report of the dharmas that create obstacles to the path (mdrgdntardyikadharmavydkarana). 

4. A report of the path of the cessation of suffering ( duhkhanirordhapartipadvydkarana ). 

The Buddha does not fear that anyone can truthfully say that he does not fully know these four things. 
Why? Beecause he knows them precisely and fully. 

The first two fearlessnesses are personal qualities or perfections [for the Buddha]; the last two 
fearlessnesses are qualities useful to beings. 678 

In the first, third and fourth fearlessness, it is a matter of knowledge; in the second, it is a matter of 
destruction (ksaya). The matter is governed by the perfection of wisdom and cessation. 

675 Considerations already developed in the Pali Udana, p. 12. 

676 s ee references above, p. 507F note; add Arthapadasutra, transl. Bapat, p. 22-24. 

677 Cf. Kosa, VII, p. 75; Dharmasamgraha, § 77; Mahavyut., no. 131-134. 

6"^ Sutralamkara, p. 186: Atm jnanaprahanakdrakatvena svdrthe, nirydnavighnadesilatvena ca 
pararthe, nirddhrsyatvdd anyatvrthyair bhagavato yathakramam caturvidham vaisaradhyam 
udbhdvitam. See also Bodh. bhumi, p. 402. 
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3. Similarities and Differences Between Powers and Fearlessnesses 


[242b] Question. - The ten powers ( bala ) are knowledges ( jnana ) and the four fearlessnesses ( vaisaradya ) 
are also knowledges. What are the similarities and the differences? 679 

Answer. - When the qualities ( guna ) of the Buddha are explained at length (vistarena), this is bala; when 
they explained in brief, this is vaisaradya. 

Furthermore, when there is activity ( kriya), this is bala; when there is neither doubt ( samsaya) nor 
difficulty ( duskara ), this is vaisaradya. 

When wisdom ( prajnd ) is accumulated, this is bala; when ignorance ( avidyd) is dispersed, this is 
vaisaradya. 

Accumulating good dharmas ( kusaladharma ) is bala; destroying bad dharmas ( akusaladharma ) is 
vaisaradya. 

Possessing wisdom personally is bala; there being no one who can destroy you is vaisaradya. 

The vigor of wisdom is bala', being able to respond to objections ( prasna ) is vaisaradya. 

Accumulating the wisdoms is bala; using them outwardly is vaisaradya. 

Similarly, when the noble cakravartin king is endowed with his seven jewels ( saptaratnasamanvdgata ), this 
is bala', having obtained these seven jewels, when he travels through the four continents ( caturdvTpa ) 
subduing the entire world, this is vaisaradya. 

Similarly also, when the good physician ( vaidya ) knows the remedies ( bhaisajya ) well, this is bala; when 
he mixes the remedies to give them to people, this is vaisaradya. 

Realizing one’s own personal ( svdrtha ) benefit is bala; realizing the benefit of others ( parartha ) is 
vaisaradya. 

Destroying one’s own disturbing emotions ( klesa ) is bala; destroying the disturbing emotions of others is 
vaisaradya. 

Not wasting away is bala; being without difficulty or decline is vaisaradya. 

Being able to realize one’s own good is bala; being able to realize the good of others is vaisaradya. 

The knowledge of good planning ( suvidhijnatd) is bala; the application of this knowledge is vaisaradya. 

Omniscience ( sarvajnata) and the awareness [of things] in all their aspects ( sarvdkdrajnata) is bala; the 
manifestation of this omniscience and this awareness of all the aspects is vaisaradya. 


679 Cf. Samyuktabhidharmasara, T 1552, k. 6, p. 922cl2 seq.; Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 31, p. 159a23 seq.; 
Nyayanusara, T 1562, k. 75, p. 749a6 seq. 
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The eighteen special attributes (avenikadharma ) of the Buddhas are bala\ the outward manifestation of 
these eighteen special attributes is vaisdradya. 

Completely penetrating the nature of things (dharmata) is baler, if one asks all kinds of questions ( prasna ) 
and does not think any more and if one replies in the very same moment, this is vaisdradya. 

Possessing the Buddha eye ( buddhacaksus ) is bala\ seeing beings to be converted ( vaineya ) with this 
Buddha eye and preaching the Dharma to them is vaisdradya. 

Obtaining the [first] three unobstructed knowledges ( pratisamvid ) is bala\ obtaining the unobstructed 
knowledge of elocution ( pratibhanapratisamvid ) is vaisdradya. 

Mastery of omniscience ( sarvajnatdvasita ) is bala\ adorning one’s speech with all kinds of stories 
(i avaddna ) and apologues ( niddna) and preaching the Dharma is vaisdradya. 

Destroying the troops of Mara is bala\ destroying the heretics ( tfrthika ) and the scholars ( upadesdcdiya ) is 
vaisdradya. 

These are the various ways of distinguishing bala and vaisdradya. 

Question. - What is fearlessness called? 

Answer. - The absence of doubt ( nihsamsaya ), the absence of fear ( nirbhaya ), the non-decline of wisdom, 
not becoming discouraged ( andlmatd), not becoming exasperated ( aromaharsa ), acting in all ways as has 
been said (yathdvddf tathdkdrf), all that is vaisdradya. 

4. How Do We Know That The Buddha is Fearless? 


Question. - How do we know that he was fearless? 

Answer. - 1) Had he had fear, he would not have led the great assemblies by welcoming, dismissing, 
roughly reprimanding or teaching by means of gentle [242c] words. 

Thus, one day the Buddha sent Sariputra and Maudgalyayana away but then, out of compassion ( karund) 
received them back again. 680 


6^0 Catumasutta in Majjhima, I, p. 456-457 (Tseng yi a hab, T 125, k. 41, p. 770c; Cho li fou... yeou 
sseu k’iu king, T 137, p. 860a-b): 

One day the Bhagavat was in Catuma, in the Myrobalan Garden. At that time, five hundred 
bhiksus headed by Sariputra and Maudgalyayana came to Catuma to see the Bhagavat. The newcomers 
exchanged greetings with the resident monks, prepared their lodgings, arranged their bowls and robes, 
uttered loud cries and shouted at the tops of their voices ( uccdsaddd mahdsaddd ahesum). Then the 
Bhagavat asked Ananda: What are these loud shouts, these loud cries? One would say they were 
fishermen catching fish ( kevattd marine macchavilopa). [Chinese transl.: One would say that somebody 
was cutting wood or stones.] 
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2) There were formidable people, such as these scholars ( upadesdcdrya ) who were absorbed in the height 
of pride ( mdnastambha ). Intoxicated by their false wisdom, they presented themselves as unique in the 
world and unrivalled. Knowing their own books deeply, they refuted others’ books and criticized all the 
systems with wicked words. They were like mad elephants caring for nothing. Among these madmen, we 
cite: Ngcin-po-tcha (Ambattha), Tch’ang-tchao (Dlrghanakha), Sa-tchd-tche Ni-k’ien (Satyaka 
Nirgranthlputra), P’i-lou-tch ’e (Pilotika), etc. 681 

The Buddha subdued all these scholars. Had he been afraid, this would not have been the case. 

The five wandering mendicants ( parivrdjaka ) beginning with Kiao-tch’en-jou (Kaundinya), 682 the 
thousand Jatila rsis beginning with Ngeou-leou-p’in-louo Kia-cho (Uruvilva Kasyapa), 683 Sariputra, 
Maudgalyayana, Mahakasyapa, etc., all entered into religion ( pravrdjita ) in the Buddha’s Dharma. 

A hundred thousand Che-tseu (Sakya) who all were great kings in Jambudvlpa, king Po-sseu-ni-che 
(Prasenajit), king P’in-p’o-so-lo (Bimbisara), king Tchan-t’o Po-chou-t’i (Canda Pradyota), king Yeou-t’ien 
(Udayana), king Fon-kia-Io-p’o-li (Pukkusati), king Fan-mo-to (Brahmadatta), etc., all became his 
disciples. 684 


The Bhagavat summoned the perpetrators and said to them: “Go away, O bhiksus; I send you 
away; you cannot stay in my presence ( gacchatha bhikkhave panamemi vo, na vi mama santike 
vatthabbam)." 

Below (k. 26, p. 247c), the Traite will return to this event. Yet another time, five hundred 
monks meeting at SravastT were similarly driven away by the Buddha (cf. Udana, p. 24-25). 

681 Ambattha was a young brahmin of the Ambattha clan, versed in the three Vedas and auxiliary 
sciences. He lived at Ukkattha in Kosala and had as teacher Pokkharasadi. The Buddha preached the 
Ambatthasutta for him (Dlgha, I, p. 87-110), but in contrast to his master, he was not converted. 

For Dlrghanakha, also called Mahakausthila, see above, p. 46-5IF and notes, 184F, 633F, 639F. 
For Satyaka Nirgranthlputra, see above, p. 46-47F and notes: below, k. 26, p. 251cl0; k. 90, p. 

699a9. 

Pilotika, already mentioned above (p. 221F) was a parivrajaka sage (Majjhima, I, p. 175 seq.). 

682 Ajnata Kaundinya, the foremost of the group of five ( pancavargiya ) who were witnesses of the 
Buddha’s austerities and were present at the sermon at Benares. They became arhats when the Buddha 
preached the Anattalakkhanasutta to them (Vinaya, I, p. 14; Catusparisad, p. 170). The Traite has 
already mentioned them above, p. 102F, 1426F. 

683 See above, p. 1355F, note 2. 

684 According to some sources mentioned above (p. 177F, note) five hundred Sakyas were forced to 
enter the religious life by an edict of king Suddhodana. 

Prasenajit, king of Kosala, became upasaka after the preaching of the Daharasutta (Samnyutta, 
I, p. 70; Miilasarv. Vin, T 1450, k. 9, p. 142b-143a). The Traite has already mentioned this king and will 
return to him later, k. 27, p. 261al8; k. 33, p. 305a8; k. 58, p. 470bl5. 

Bimbisara, king of Magadha, had two well-known meetings with the Buddha. The second took 
place at the Supatitthacetiya of the Latthivanuyyana; it was then that the king was converted with all his 
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Brahmin householders ( grhsatha ), having gone through all the worldly sciences and respected by great 
kings such as Fan-mo-yu (Brahmayus), Fou-kia-\o-p’o-li (Puskarasarin), Kieou-lo-t’an-t’o (Kutadanta), 
etc., all became his disciples. Some obtained the first [fruit] of the Path; others the second, third or fourth 
fruits. 685 


people and became srotaapanna (references above, p. 30F as note). Further mentions in the Traite at p. 
93F, 147F, 175F, 186F 637F, 990-992F and notes. 

Canda Pradyota, king of Avanti, was converted by the disciple Mahakatyayana specially sent to 
him. The stanzas that the disciple addressed to him on this ocaasion are preserved in the Theragatha, p. 
52, v. 496-499. 

After having been noted for his great cruelty (cf. above, p. 993F and note), Udayana, king of 
Kausambhl, during a friendly visit to the disciple Pindola Bharadvaja, was converted and entered into the 
brotherhood of the upasakas (Samyutta, IV, p. 110-113). 

For Pukkhusati, king of Taksasila before his entrance into the religious life, see above, p. 

153 IF. 

Brahmadatta is the dynastic name of the kings of Benares: many jatakas in which they make an 
appearance concern early times. At the time of the Buddha, KasI (Benares) was incorporated into the 
kingdom of Kosala, and Prasenajit reigned over both countries. 

685 Brahmayus was a brahmin from Mitila in Videha. He was versed in the three Vedas and the 
auxiliary sciences. At the age of 108 years, he sent his disciple Uttara to the Buddha to learn if the latter 
indeed possessed all the physical marks of the Mahapurusa. The disciple was able to reassure him not 
only on the physical integrity of Sakyamuni but also on his perfect deportment. Shortly afterwards, the 
Buddha came to Mithila and settled at Makhadevambavana. Brahmayus went to visit him and confirmed 
de visu the secret signs of the Buddha. Prostrating at his feet, he begged the Teacher to come to his home 
with the monks and he entertained them for a week. After the departure of the Community, Brahmayus 
died and the Buddha declared that the old brahmin had found the fruit of anagamin. - This is told in the 
Brahmayusutta of the Majjhima, II, p. 133-146 (Tchong a han, T 26, k. 41, p. 685a-690a; Lao p’o lo men 
king, T 75). See also Vibhasa, T 1546, k. 1, p. 3a4; Mahavastu, II, p. 76-82. 

Puskarasarin according to the Divyavadana, p. 620, Pokkharasati or Pokkharasadi according to 
the Pali sources, was a brahmin of high lineage, famed for his science, his wealth and his beauty. He 
lived at Ukkattha in Kosala on some property that he had been given by king Prasenajit. He presided 
over the brahmin assemblies and had many disciples, Ambattha, Vasettha, Dubha Todeyya, etc. Wanting 
to find out the real merit of the Buddha, he sent his disciple Ambattha to him, but as the latter had 
presented himself in a boorish manner to the Teacher, Puskarasarin came himself to apologize and 
invited the Buddha to a meal. Impressed by the teachings of the Teacher, he declared himself his 
follower and obtained the fruit of srotaapanna (Digha, I, p. 110). - Puskarasarin appears in various 
siitras: Ambattha (Digha, I, p. 87-110), Subha (Majjhima, II, p. 200-201), Vasettha (Suttanipata, p. 115), 
Tevijja (Digha, I, p. 235); he is mentioned in Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 16„ p. 77b26-27. 

Kutadanta, another learned brahmin dwelling at Khanumata in Magadha, was a feudatory of 
king Bimbisara. The Buddha, passing through that area, was interrogated by the brahmin on the way of 
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Great yaksas such as A-lo-p’o-kia (Atavaka), 686 Pi-cho-kia (Visvakarman?), 687 etc., great naga-kings such 
as A-po-lo (Apalala), 688 Yi-lo-po-to-lo (Elapatra), 689 etc., evil men such as Yang-k’iun-li-mo-lo 
(Angulimala). etc., submitted and took refuge in him. 


correctly carrying out “the sacrifice with its threefold methods and its sixteen accessory instruments” 
{tividhayannasampadam solasaparikkhdram). The Teacher preached the Kutadantasutta (Dlgha, I, 
p. 127-149) for him and, at the end of the sermon, Kutadanta obtained the fruit of srotaapanna. 

686 p) we iii n g j n the Atavl forest, between SravastT and Rajagrha, the yaksa Atavaka ate the humans 
beings whom the king of the country had pledged to provide for him. The population was rapidly 
decimated and the time came when the only prey to be offered to the yaksa was the king’s own son, 
prince Atavika. The Buddha wanted to save him and appeared at the yaksa’s dwelling without having 
been invited. Atavaka used his magical power to try to drive him away. The Buddha resisted all his 
attacks victoriously, but agreed to solve eight puzzles that intrigued the yaksa (Samyutta, I, p. 213-215; 
Suttanipata, p. 31-33). Satisfied with this solution, Atavaka was converted and attained the fruit of 
srotaapanna. Also, when the young prince was brought to him as food, he took him and offered him to 
the Buddha who, in turn, gave him back to his parents (Comm, on the Suttanipata, I, p.230). As the 
young Atavika had thus been passed from hand to hand, he was surnamed Hastaka Atavika (see above, p. 
562-565F and note). 

687 if this transcription is correct, this would be Visvakarman, in Pali Vissakamma, the architect 
apponted by the Devas: cf. Akanuma, p. 774. 

688 yhg Traite has already twice mentioned the naga Apalala whom it places sometimes in Magadha (p. 
187-188F) and sometimes in the north-west of India, in the kingdom of the Yue-tche (p. 547F). To tame 
him, the Buddha called upon the yaksa Vajrapani. For details, see my [Lamotte’s] article Varapani en 
Inde, in Melanges de Sinoligie offerts a Paul Demieville, I, 1966, p. 130-132. 

689 a famous nagaraja, called Elapatra, Elapatra, Airdvana in Sanskrit, Erapata in the inscriptions at 
Bharhut, Erapatha, Erakapatta, Eravana, Eravana in Pali, a name invoking both the eraka plant, 
‘cardamom’, used to make blankets, and Airavana, Indra’s mount, who was an elephant and not a snake. 

The monster animal still merits a monograph although it has already claimed the attention of 
historians: see H. Liiders, Bharhut, p. 165 seq.; J. Ph. Vogel, Indian Serpent Lore, p. 207 seq.; and 
especially the Bharhut Inscriptions, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. II, part II, 1963, p. 110 seq. I 
[Lamotte] will limit myself to adding a few more to an already heavily loaded dossier. 

A. Elapatra in folklore. 

A late source, the Commentary on the Dhammapada, III, p. 230-236 (tr. Burlingame, III, p. 56- 
60) tells that at the time of the Buddha Kassapa, the young monk Erakapatta, traveling along the Ganges, 
passed by a thicket of cardamom {eraka) and seized a leaf which tore off while the boat was passing by. 
This was a serious wrong-doing, but he neglected to confess it; the result was that he was reborn in the 
Ganges in the form of an enormous snake-king called Erakapatta. Waiting for the future Buddha, he tried 
to find out when the latter would appear in the world. To this end, he taught his daughter a gdthd 
containing questions which only a buddha would be able to answer. Each evening he had her dance on 
his hood and sing this gdthd, promising his daughter and all his goods to whoever could solve the 
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questions asked. In the long space of time separating the Buddha Kassapa from his successor Sakyamuni, 
many attempted to decipher the enigma, but without success. One day however, Sakyamuni was sitting 
in a grove of seven sfrisa trees not far from Benares and heard that a young brahmin, Uttara, had 
resolved to attempt it and, wanting to help him, he revealed the correct answers to him. Uttara 
communicated these to Erakapatta who thus knew that a new Buddha had appeared. Joyfully, he struck 
the waters of the Ganges with his tail, not without causing a flood. Then the naga went to visit the 
Buddha, received his teachings and, but for his animal shape, he would have attained the fruit of 
srotaapanna. 

A fragment of this legend has passed into the Mahavastu, III, p. 383,1. 19 - 386,1. 7. It is found, 
in a much more developed form, in the Chinese sources, with the difference that the young brahmin who 
communicated the solution of the enigma to Elapatra was not Uttara but his brother Narada (Naradatta), 
nephew of Asita and sometimes identified with Katyayana. Among these sources are: 

1. Abhiniskramanasutra, T 190, k. 37-38, p. 825al38-831b9 (transl. Beal, Romantic Legend, p. 
275-280). 

2. Mahlsasaka Vin., T 1421, k. 15, p. 106al4-107al 1. 

3. Dharmagupta Vin., T 1428, k. 32, p. 791a6-792cl5. 

4. Miilasarvast. Vin., T 1451, k. 21, p. 303a6-305al7 (cf. Rockhill, Life, p. 46-47). 

5. Fou kai tcheng hing so tsi king, T 1671, k. 11, p. 741b6-742a9, sutra attributed to Nagarjuna. 

The legend is represented on the balustrade of the Bharhut stupa with two inscriptions: Erapato 

ndgardja and Erapato ndgardja bhagavato vadate; cf. Bharhut Inscriptions (Corpus), p. 110, pi. 19 and 
39; A. Coomaraswamy, La sculpture de Bharhut, p. 48-49, pi. 8, fig. 25 center. It appears also on a bas- 
relief at Gandhara; Foucher, Art Greco-bouddhique, I, p. 505, fig. 251a. 

Prof. Waldschmidt has pointed out the complete agreement between the Bharhut sculpture and 
the Pali version of the legend. 

B. Elapatra in magical phrases. 

In the words of the earliest sources, this naga king is invoked in the case of snake bites. Three 
groups of texts are to be considered: the texts telling of the death of Upasena, Sariputra’s younger 
brother; the texts about the death of an anonymous bhiksu; a passage of the Miilasarvastivadin Vinaya. 

I. Texts about the death of Upasena. 

1. Upasenasutta, of Samyutta, IV, p. 40-41. - In a cave of the Sitavana at Rajagaha, Upasena 
was bitten by a snake. Since he had long ago eliminated notions of me and mine, the snake-bite in no 
way changed his body or his senses. Nevertheless, he caused himself to be borne up into the sky, and 
there his body was scattered like a fistful of straw ( bhusamutthi ). 

2. Hien yu king, T 202, k. 10, p. 417bl0-418a5. - Story of the death of Upasena along with a 
jataka giving an explanation. 

3. Upasenasutra of Samyuktagama, T 99, no. 252, k. 9, p. 60cl4-61b28; original Sanskrit 
published By E. Waldscmidt, Das Upasenasutra, ein Zauber gegen Schlangenbiss aus dem 
Samyuktagama, Nachrichten der. Akad. Der Wissens. in Gottingen, 1957, no. 2, p. 27-44. - Corresponds 
to the Pali Upasenasutta, but with an important addition: Informed of Upasena’s death, the Buddha 
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declared that he would not have died if he had recited certain stanzas ( gdthd) and certain magical 
syllables ( mantapada ). 

The stanzas, nine in number, express the loving-kindness ( maitri ) of the wounded one towards 
all beings in general and to eight families of snakes in particular: 1 ) Dhrtirasrtra, 2) Airavana, 3) 
Chibbdputm , 4) Kambaldsvatara, 5) Karkotaka, 6) Krsnagautamaka, 7-8) Nandopananda. 

The magical syllables are a dharanl: Otumbile, tumbile, etc. 

4. Midasarv. Vinayavibhanga, T 1442, k. 6, p. 654b28-657b22. - Corresponds essentially with 
no. 3, with the same gdthd and the same mantrapada. 

5. Souei jong tsouen tchb king, p. 773. - Same comment as for the preceding. 

II. Texts about the death of the anonymous bhiksu. 

1. Anguttara, II, p. 72-73. - At Savatthi, a bhiksu whose name is not given is bitten by a snake 
and dies. The Buddha declares that he would not have died if he had included in his loving-kindness four 
families of snake-kings ( ahirdjakula ): 1) Virupakka, 2) Erdpatha, 3) Chabyaputta , 4) Kanhdgotamaka. 
The Buddha then formulates a Paritta ‘charm’” to ward off snake bites. 

2. Vinaya, II, p. 109-110. - Same as preceding. 

3. Mahlsasaka Vin., T 1421, k. 26, p. 171al6-28. - Similar to the two preceding texts with the 
difference that eight, not four, families of snakes must be involed: 1) Dhrtirastra, 2) Tan-tch’e (?), 3) 
Airavana , 4) Chibbd, 5) Kambaldsvatara, 6) Virupaksa, 7) Gautamaka, 8) Nandopananda. 

4. Dharmagupts Vin., T 1428, k. 42, p. 870c22-871a7. Here also eight families of snakes are to 
be invoked: 1) Virupaksa, 2) K’ie-ning (?), 3) Gautamaka, 4) Chibbdmitra, 5) To-che Airavana, 6) 
Kalambaldsvatara, 7) Dhrtirastra, 8) (missing). 

All these texts propose gdthds to be recited as Paritta, but none make any mention of 
mantrapada. 

III. A passage of the Midasarvast. Vin., in Gilgit Manuscripts, III, Part 1, p. 285,1. 8-2888,1. 20. 

The hero of the story is a newly ordained monk named Svati (cf. Anavataptagatha, ed. Bechert, 

p. 158-161). Wishing to be of service to the Buddha, he went to cut wood in the forest and was bitten on 
the big toe by a snake. The physician prescribed a vile food ( vikrtabhojana ), i.e., excrement and urine of 
young calves, ash from five kinds of trees, earth taken from a depth of four fingers. The unfortunate 
Svati derived no relief from it. The Buddha was consulted and the latter, without mentioning any 
nagaraja to be conjured by these stanzas, advised Ananda to memorize and to go and recite the 
Mahdmdyurf vidyd near the sick monk. It consisted of an homage to the Buddha, the Dharma and the 
Community, followed by a dharanT: amale, vimale, nirmale, etc. Svati was cured immediately. 

C. Elapatra’s residence and treasure. 

Fa-hien (T 2085, p. 864a 10-20) locates the place where the naga Elapatra asked the Buddha 
when he would be free of his dragon form at Mrgadava in Benares, but Elapatra had his usual home in 
the north-west of India. The evidence of Huian-tsang (T 2087, k. 3, p. 884c4-12) is formal: The pool 
where the naga-king Elapatra lives is more than 70 li north-west of Taksasila. This naga is the bhiksu 
who, at the time of the Buddha Kasyapa, had torn off a caradamom ( eraka ) leaf. From then on, when the 
native people pray for rain or fine weather, they should go to the pool in question with a sramana: by 
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addressing the Naga, they are sure to see their prayers answered in the time of a finger-snap. More than 
30 li south-east of the pool, a stupa built by Asoka marks the place where, at the coming of Maitreya, one 
of the four great treasures is to appear. We may add that archeologists identify this stupa with the ruins at 
Baoti Pind (cf. Marshall, Taxila, I, 1951, p. 348). 

The four great treasures ( mahdnidhdna, mahdnidhi ) which the Buddhist tradition speaks of bear 
the names of their guardians, the catvdra maharajas caturmahdnidhisthdh (Divyavadana, p. 61,1. 1-2) or 
catvdro nidhdnddhipatayo ndgdrdjdnah (Mahavastu, III, p. 383,1. 20). According to most sources (no. 4 
and 5 below), they still exist and are used by the indigenous people on the 7 th day of the 7 th month: 

1) A stanza locates them: 

Pihgalas ca Kalihgesu, Mithildydm ca Pdndukah / 

Eldpatras ca Gdndhdre, Sahkho VaranasTpure // 

Cf. Divyavadana, p. 61,1. 3-4; Miilasarv. Vin., T 1448, k. 6, p. 25al2-15; Maitryavyakarana, T 

455, p. 426cl-4. 

2) As in 1), except that Pingala is placed at Surastra: cf. Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 44, p. 788al4- 
18; k. 49, p. 818c6-18; 819al6-17; Maitreyavyakarana, T 453, p. 421M9-22; T 454, p. 424a25-28; T 

456, p. 430al0-13. 

3) As in 1), except that Panduka is located at Bcom-brlag = Mathura: cf. the Tibetan version of 
Maitreyavyakarana, ed. S. Levi, Melanges Linossier, II, p. 384, v. 25; ed. N Dutt, digit Manuscripts, IV, 
p. 194,1. 13-14. 

4) As in 1), except that Panduka is located at Vidisa: cf. UpasakasTlassutra, T 1488, k. 5, p. 

1063.a. 

5) As in 1), except that Elapatra is located at Taksasila: cf. Mahavastu, III, p. 383,1. 18-19: 
catvdro mahdnidhayo: Samkho Vdrdnasydm, Mithildydm Padumo, Kalihgesu Pimgalo, Taksasildydm 
Elapattro. 

6) Elapatra in the northern region, at the city of Taksasila; Panduka in the land of the Kalingas 
in the city of Mithila; Pingala in the land of Vidisa, in the city of Surastra; Sankha in the sountry of KasT 
in the city of Varanasi: cf. Sutra of the conversion of the seven sons by Anathapindada, T 140, p. 862b. 

7) Treasure of gold at Gandhara, guarded by the naga Elapatra; treasure of silver guarded by the 
naga Panduka; treasure of mani at Surastra guarded by the naga Pingala; treasure of vaidurya at 
Varanasi: cf. Maitreyavyakarana, T 457, p. 434c. 

8) Simple mention of four treasures in Purvaparantasutra in the Tchong a han, T 26, k. 14, p. 

53al5. 

According to the VimalakTrtinirdesa, p. 278, the four great inexhaustible treasures 
(aksayamahdnidhdna) were also found in the house of Vimalaklrti in Vaisall. The same text compares 
the bodhisattvas as well to inexhaustible treasures. 

Daridrdndm ca satvdndm nidhdnd bhonti akusaydh / 
tesdm ddndni datvd ca bodhicittam janenti te // 

This is a well-known stanza often quoted by the Madhyamika scholars such as Santideva 
(Siksasamuccaya, p. 326,1. 5-6; Bodhicaryavatara, III, v. 9). 
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Had the Buddha been afraid, he could not have sat by himself on the lion seat ( simhasana ) at the foot of a 
tree. 

When he was about to attain supreme complete enlightenment ( anuttara samyaksambodhi ), king Mara and 
his army (send) created heads of lions (simha), tigers ( vydghra ), wolves, bears (rksa ): some had but a single 
eye, others had many eyes; some had but a single ear, others, many ears. Carrying mountains and spitting 
fire, they surrounded the Buddha on all four sides. 690 The Buddha struck the earth with his fingers ( mahim 
parahanati sma ) and in the blink of an eye, everything vanished. 691 

He guided the minds of the great asuras such as Pi-mo-tche-ti-li (Vemacitrin), 69 - 2 Che t’i p’o-na-min (Sakra 
devanam indra), Fan-t’ien-wang (Brahma devaraja), etc., and all became his disciples. 

Had he been afraid, in the middle of the great assemblies he could not have preached the Dharma. Because 
he had no fear, he was able to preach the Dharma in these great assemblies of devas and yaksas. This is 
why he is said to have no fear ( visdrada ). 

3) Furthermore, the Buddha is the most venerable and the highest of all beings. He has reached the other 
shore of all the dharmas (sarvadharmanam param gatah). Having obtained great glory (yasas), he himself 
proclaimed his vaisdradya. [243a] 

4) But let us put aside these [supernatural] qualities of the Buddha. In regard to his mundane qualities 
(laukikaguna), no one is able to attain them because he has rooted out dreadful things at their very roots. 
These dreadful things are: z) being born into a low family (mcakulajanman)', ii ) a low place of birth 
(mcajdtisthana); Hi) ugliness (, durvarnatd); iv) lacking right attitudes ( Tryapatha ); v) coarse speech 
( pdrusyavdda ). 693 

i). Birth in a low family (mcakulajanman). - Those of the sudras for example who take birth in low 
families of the eaters of dead flesh, night-soil men, chicken or pig farmers, hunters, executioners, tavern- 
keepers, mercenaries, etc. Such people are very fearful in the great assemblies. 

The Buddha himself from the very beginning (ddita eva) has always taken birth in the lineage of noble 
cakravartin kings. He was born into the families of the lineage of ‘sun kings’: king Ting-cheng (Mandhatr 


The Chinese have taken it literally and are entitled by it to institute currency of the Inexhaustible 
Treasure (won tsin tsangyuan): see J. Gernet, Les aspects economiques du bouddhisme, 1956, p. 210. 

690 See the desorption of Mara’s armies in Lalitavistara, p. 305-307. 

691 Mahavastu, II, p. 342,1. 1-2; Lalitavistara, p. 318,1. 16; Nidanakatha, p. 74,1. 23-24. The earth¬ 
touching gesture (bhumisparsamudrd) is often reproduced in Buddhist iconography. 

692 Vemacitra asurinda: see above, p. 610-612F and notes. 

693 Variation on a canonical theme (Samyutta, I, p. 93; Anguttara, I, p. 107; II, p. 85; III, p. 385): Idha 
ekacco nice kule paccdjdto hod candalakula vd nesddakule vd venakide vd rathakdrakule vd 
pukkiisakule vd dalidde appannapdnabhojane kasiravuttike, yattha kasirena ghdsacchddo labbliati; so 
ca hoti dubbanno... “Here one may be reborn in a low family, a family of outcasts, of hunters, of basket- 
makers, Cartwrights or road-sweepers, in a poor family where the food and drink is scarce, where life is 
difficult and where food and clothes are hard to get; one is ugly. 
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or Murdhata), king K’ouai-kien (Sudarsana), king So-kie (Sagara), king Mo-ho-t ’i-p ’o (Makhadeva), etc. 694 
This is why he has no fear. 

it) Low place of birth ( mcajatisthana ). - For example: 

Ngan-t’o-lo (Andhra), 695 

Cho-p ’o-li (Savara). - [Note by Kumarajlva: The Land of the Naked Ones]. 

Cho-k’ieTo (Tukhara). 696 


694 All these names appear in the genealogy of king Mahasammata listed, among other sources, by the 
Dipavamsa, III, v. 1-50, and the Mahavamsa, II, v. 1-33. On Mandhatt or Murdhata, see above, p. 930- 
931F; later, k. 73, p. 576b21. 

695 The territory included between the Godavari basin and the Kistna basin, occupied by people of 
Dravidian race and of Telugu language and called Andhradesa nowadays. The Savara are probably 
represented by the Saravalu or Saura of the Vizagapatam mountains and the Savari of the Gwalior 
territory. On the Andhra whose territory has been incessantly modified, see L. de La Vallee Poussin, 

L ’Inde aux temps des mauryas, p. 203-219 and Lamotte, Histoire du bouddhisme indien, p. 373-384. 

According to the sources mentioned above (Preface to vol. I, p. xii seq.), Nagarjuna, the 
presumed author of the Traite, lived part of his life in Andhra at Srlparvata, and had friendly relations 
with the Satavahana or even the Iksvakus who reigned over the region in the 2 nd and 3 rd century C.E. In 
that case, it is hard to see why the writer of the Traite shows so much scorn for Andhradesa by putting it 
at the top of the list of bad places to be born. 

696 The Tukharas were designated by Hiuan-tsang (T 2087, k. 1, p. 872a6) under the name Tou-houo-lo 
(formerly T’ou-houo-lo) according to Kumarajlva’s note, the land of the Lesser Yue-tche: an important 
piece of information in S. Levi, Les Tokharien, JA, 1933, p. 1-30 and commented upon by P Pelliot, 
Tokharien et koutcheen, JA, 1934, p. 23-106. 

At the beginning of the 2 nd century B.C.E., the Yue-tche were living between Touen-houang 
and the K’i lien-chan, in western Kan-sou. Towards 176 C.E., driven out of eastern Mongolia by the 
Hiong-nou, most of them turned westward and ended up reaching Ta-hia, i.e., Bactriana. Nevertheless, as 
Sseu-m Ts’ien tells us (Che-ki, chap. 123), “their other small tribes, who did not leave, settled among the 
K’iang of the Nan-chan and they are called the Lesser Yue-tche.” 

But P. Pelliot has commented rightly: “These are the Lesser Yue-tche of north-western India 
and not those remaining in the region south of Touen-houang, who should, in my eyes, be the ‘Lesser 
Yue-tche’ whom Kumarajlva says are identical with the Tukharas”. I [Lamotte] would like to add a 
comment: Kumarajlva here does not mean the Tukharas speaking a language foreign to and unaffected 
by Buddhism, not these Tukharas of “northern India in the kingdom of the Yue-tche” to which the Traite 
alludes above (p. 547F) and which it evidently considers as the second sacred land of Buddhism. 

During the first five centuries of our era, the dynasties of Yue-tche origin played an important 
role in the history of India and Iran. The Kusana built a powerful empire extending from the Oxus to the 
Ganges with Bactriana and Kabul as center and extensions into Sogdiana and Central Asia. They 
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Sieou-li (Soli, Sogdiana). 697 
Ngan-si (Arsak, Persia). 698 
Ta-Ts ’in (Mediterranean west). 

Those who are born in the border-lands (pratyantajanapada ) 699 are very frightened when they are in the 
middle of the great assemblies. 


respected and even favored the beliefs of their subjects and some of them, such as Kaniska and 
Vasudeva, became benefactors of Buddhism in the Indian portion of their territories. They were no 
strangers to it and the Buddhist texts compare the Sons of Heaven of China, the Mediterranean west and 
the Yue-tche, to the ‘devaputras of India’ (Che eul yeou king, T 195, p. 147b; P.Pelliot, La Theorie des 
Quatre Fils du Ciel, T’ouan Pao, 1923, p. 97-199;S. Levi, Devaputra, JA, 1934, p. 1-21). A Buddhist 
prediction often repeated attributes the future disappearance of the Holy Dharma to foreign kings of 
western origin, Scythian, Parthian, Greek and Tusdsa, variaint of Tukhdra (Prediction to Katyayana, T 
2029, p. Ilbl2; T 2028, p. 8c24; Asokavadana, T 2042, k. 6, p. 126c; Samyuktagama, T 99, k. 25, p. 
177c; Candragarbhasutra, T 397, k. 56, p. 377b; sources translated in Histoire du bouddhisme indien, p. 
217-222). 

697 The Sieou-li of the Traite, of the north of the Tukhara domain, are the Sogdians, the Sou-Ii of 
Hiuan-tsang (T 2087, k. 1, p. 871al 1), possessing a special scripture and a definite literature. 

698 Ng an -si (Arsak) designates Parthia proper, or Arsadian Persia, since the year 224 C.E. under the 
Sassanid dymasty. Buddhists have not hidden their scorn for the Persians (Parasrka) and their seers (the 
Mou-kia) who advised the killing of aged father and mother, the sick, and authorized sexual intercourse 
with mother, sister or a woman of one’s own gotra (cf. Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 116, p. 605cl7-22; 606al7- 
22; Kosabhasya, p. 240,1. 23; 241,1. 8; Kosavyakhya, p. 394,1. 6; T 1558, k. 16, p. 85b23-24; T 1559, k. 
12, p. 241a25-27; Nyayanusara, T 1562, k. 41, p. 576c20-22; 577all; Karikavibhasa, T 1563, k. 22, p. 
879b28-29). Besides, as the Traite will note later (k. 91, p. 705a22-23), all those born in the border-lands 
such as the Ngan-si are by nature fools and unable to be converted. 

Despite its wealth and military power, the Ta-Ts ’in, the Mediterranean west, did not enjoy a 
good reputation. 

699 At all times, Buddhists have distinguished two kinds of territories: the Central Land ( madhydesa ) 
where the religious discipline is carried out in all its rigor, and the Frontier Lands {pratyantajanapada ) 
enjoying ease and indulgences. In the early sources, the Central Land, roughly corresponding to 
Aryavarta, was limited in the east by the Pundravardhana (northern Bengal) and the city of Kacangala 
(see above, p. 170F note), to the south by the Saravati river, to the west by the villages of the 
Sthunopasthunka brahmins, to the north by the SIragiri (cf. Vinaya, I, p. 197; Dharmagupta Vin., T 1428, 
k. 30, p. 846a; Sarvastivad. Vin., T 1435, k. 25, p. 181c; Miilasarv. Vin. in Gilgit Manuscripts, III, part 
IV, p. 190, and Divyavadana, p. 21; Yeou-pou-p’i-ko-che, T 1447, k.l, p. 1053a; E. Waldschmidt, Zur 
Sronakotikarna-Legende, NAWG, 1952, p. 137). Bounded in this way, this Land included fourteen of 
the sixteen mahdjanapada recorded in the 6 th century B.C.E. (see Histoire du bouddhisme indien, p. 8-9) 
and was 500 leagues long, 250 leagues wide with a perimeter of 900 leagues; its inhabitants were 
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virtuous; noble persons, including the Buddhas, gladly chose it as a cradle (cf. Sumangala, I, p. 173; 
Jataka, III, p. 115-116; Comm, on Dhammpada, p. 248). It included seven major cities: SravastI, Saketa, 
Campa, Varanasi, Vaisall, Rajagrha and KausambI (DIgha, II, p. 146; Sanskrit Mahaparinirvanasutra, p. 
304; Tch’ang-a-han, T 1, k. 3, p. 21b; T 5, k. 2, p. 169c; T 6, k. 2, p. 185b; T 7, k. 2, p. 200c). 

In my introduction to VimalakTrti, I [Lamotte] think I was able to show that Kumarajlva and the 
Kasmir school, Nagarjuna, the author of the Madhyamakasastra, must have lived in the 3 rd century, 
between 243 and 300 C.E., and everything leads one to believe that, strictly based on these works, the 
Traite must have been produced during the 4 th century. At that time, the religious map of India had been 
transformed considerably and Buddhist propaganda had reached central Asia and China. Its spokesmen 
were not only Indians but also the foreign Yue-tshe, Sogdians and Parthians. Under the Han, during the 
second half of the 2 nd century C.E., missionaries and translators who worked at Lo-Yang consisted of a 
true mosaic of nationalities: it consisted of two Parthians, the bhiksu Ngan Che-kao and the upasaka 
Ngan Hiuan; three Yue-tche, Tche Leou-kia-tch’an (Lokaksema?), Tche Yuan and Tche Leang, two 
Sogdians, K’ang Mong-siang and K’ang kiu; and three Indians Tchou Fo-che, Tchou Ta-li (Mahabala?) 
and T’an-kouo (Dharmaphala?). 

Later, at the time of the Three Kingdoms (220-280), the Wou empire, in the Blue River basin, 
welcomed the Yue-tche Tche K’ien, the Sogdian K’ang Seng-houei and the Indians Wei-k’i-nan 
(Vighna?) and Tchou Tsiang-yen to Wou-tch’ang and Kie-ye (Nanking). The Wei enmpire in the Yellow 
River basin did not lag behind and at Lo-yang had the Indian T’an-ko-kia-lo (Dharmakala), the Sogdian 
K’ang Seng-k’ai (Dharmavarman) and the two Parthians T’an-wou-ti (Dharmastaya?) and Ngan Fa-hien 
(Dharmabhadra?). 

It is impossible that the disciples of Nagarjuna, writers of the Traite - and especially 
Kumarajlva, his official translator-annotator - were unaware of this internationalization of the Buddhist 
propaganda in the first centuries of our era. If they passed over in silence this passage on the merits of 
the foreigners with which we are here concerned, it was from an Indian reaction. From their point of 
view, the Buddhist Madhyadesa is purely Indian; the frontier regions where Aryan is not spoken are low 
places of birth ( mcajatisthana ). A list of foreign languages appears in the three versions of the Vibhasa 
which have come down to us: 1) translation by Samghabhadra made at Tch’ang-ngan in 383 (T 1547, k. 
9, p. 482cl8-21); 2) translation by Buddhavarman and his group made at Leang-tcheou in 435 (T 1546, 
k. 41, p. 306c26-29); 3) translation by Hiuan-tsang made at Tch’ang-ngan (T1545, k. 79, p. 41 Oal9-21). 
These languages are the tche-na (Chinese), cho-kia (Saka, Scythian), ye-fa-na (Yavana, Greek), ta-la-t’o 
(Dravidian), mo-lo-p’o (Mar-po, perhaps Ladakh: cf. Si-yu-ki, T 2087, k. 4, p. 890a9), k’ie-cha (Kasgar), 
tou-houo-lo (Tukhara ),po-ho-lo (Bakhla, Bactrian). 

There is some similarity between this list of foreign languages and the list of low places of birth 
presented by the Traite. 

It goes without saying that the ideas developed here lose their value if the passage under 
discussion is an interpolation attributable to an author unaware of affairs in India and leading a life of 
luxury in Kucha or in China as was the case for Kuamarajlva. This is the opinion of R. Hikata 
(Suvikrdntavikrdmin , Introduction, p. LV). 
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The Buddha himself, who was bom at Kia-p 'i-Io-p 'o (Kapilavastu), has no fear. 

iii) Ugliness (, durvarnata). - There are people whose physical form is worn-out, ruined, thin, and whom no 
one wants to look at. In the middle of the great assemblies, they too are afraid. 

The Buddha with his golden color (suvarnavarna) and his brilliance ( prabha) is like the fire that illumines 
the Mountain of Red Gold ( kanakagiri ). Having such beauty, he is not afraid. 

iv) Absence of proper bodily positions. - In their way of entering, of standing, moving, sitting or rising up, 
there are people who lack etiquette and they too are afraid. The Buddha does not have any of these defects. 

v) Coarse speech ( parusyavada ). - There are people who pronounce badly, stammer, repeat themselves and 
lack coherence. As they displease people, they have fear. 

The Buddha has no such fear. Why? The voice of the Buddha ( buddhavdc ) 700 is truthful ( satya ), gentle 
( mrduka ), continuous ( sahita ), easily understood, neither too fast nor too slow, neither too concise nor too 
prolix, without subsiding {alma), stainless ( vimala ), without bantering. It surpasses the (harmonious) 
sounds of the kia-ling-p’i-k’ie bird (kalavinka). 701 Its letter ( vyanjana ) and its meaning ( artha) are clear 
( vispasta ); it causes no harm. Free of passion ( rdga ), it is without blemish (, anupalipta ); having destroyed 
hatred ( dvesa ), it is without conflict (, apratigha ); having eliminated error ( moha ), it is easy to penetrate. 
Since it increases joy in the Dharma ( dharmarati ), it is pleasant ( premamya ). Since it opposes wrong-doing 
(dpatti), it is safety (ksema). It follows another’s mind ( paracitta) and favors liberation ( vimukti ); its 
meaning {artha) is profound ( gambhira ) and its expression {vyanjana) marvelous. Having its reasonings, it 
is logical (yukta ). Thanks to its examples {updmd), it is well-expressed. Its work over, it reviews it well. 
Since it takes into account the various minds of others, it is expressed with variety. Finally, all its words 
lead to nirvana; this is why they are of one taste ( ekarasa ). 702 

Adorning his speech in multiple and innumerable ways, the Buddha has no fear when he speaks. And if, 
thanks to these purely worldly attributes {laukikadharma), the Buddha is without fear, what can be said 
then about his supramundane attributes {lokottaradharmajl This is why it is said that the Buddha 
possesses the four fearlessnesses {vaisdradya). 


700 j n u s t that follows, the Traite is inspired in part by a topic related to “The Speech of the 
Tathagata endowed with sixty aspects” {tathdgatasya sastydkdropetd vdk), a subject appearing in the 
Tathagatacintyaguhyanirdesa (T 310, k. 10, p. 55c20-56a5; T 312, k. 7, p. 719c7-720a29) of which the 
original text is preserved in the Sutralamkara, p. 79-81 and the Mahavyut, no. 445-504. 

For other qualities of the Buddha’s voice, see Hobogirin, s.v., Bonnon (p. 133-135); Butsugo, p. 
207-208; Button, p. 215-217. 

701 A bird with melodious song, not to be confused with the kdcilindika famed for the softness of its 
down (cf. Suramgamasamddhi, p. 261 note). 

702 pf yinaya, II, p. 239; Anguttara, IV, p. 203; Udana, p. 56; Tchong a han, T 26, k. 8, p. 476cll; 
Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 37, p. 753b 1): Seyyathdpi mahdsamuddo ekaraso lonaraso evam eva ayam 
dhammavinayo ekaraso vimttiraso : “Just as the ocean has but one taste, the taste of salt, so this Dharma 
and this discipline have but one taste, the taste of deliverance.” 
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5. Why Distinguish Between the Powers and the Fearlessnesses? 


Question. - Do the ten [powers ( bala ) of the Buddha not contain the fearlessnesses ( vaisdradya )? If they 
do contain the fearlessnesses, one should not speak only of four fearlessnesses, [but of of ten]. If they also 
contain the subjects of [243b] fear, why is it said that the Buddha is endowed with fearlessnesses 
( vaisaradyasamcinvagata )? 

Answer. - One and the same knowledge (Jndna ) in ten places ( sthdna ) means that the Buddha is endowed 
with ten powers, in the same way that one and the same man who knows ten things is called after these 
things. 

When the ten powers (bala) appear and function in four places, these are the four fearlessnesses 
(vaisdradya). 

[The first power], the knowledge of things possible and things impossible (sthdndsthanajndna) and [the 
tenth power], the knowledge of the cessation of the impurities (dsravaksayajndna) constitute the first 
fearlessness [i.e., sarvadharmabhisambodhi\ and the second fearlessness [i.e., sarvasravaksaya] 
respectively. 

Although the other eight powers are extensive, it is said that they are mixed up with the third fearlessness 
[margantarayikadharmavyakarana] and the fourth fearlessness \duhkhanirodha-pratipadvydkarana\. 

Thus, although the fearlessnesses are contained in the ten powers, there is nothing wrong in speaking of 
them separately. 

6. Literal Commentary on the Vaisaradyasutra 


A. “I am fully and completely enlightened” 

I am fully and completely enlightened. - The Buddha knows all dharmas without error (vipaiydsa), fully 
(samyak) and unmistakenly, in the same way as the other Buddhas of the past. He is therefore called 
Samyaksambuddha. 

Thus the Buddha said to Ananda: “That which is unknown to the entire world with its gods and men, the 
Buddha himself knows completely: this is why he is called Samyaksambuddha.” 

But there are people who say that the Buddha does not know certain dharmas. 

Question. - Who are these people? 

Answer: In the same place, the Buddha said: A sramana, a brahmana, a deva, Mara, Brahma or someone 
else. They want to debate with the Buddha [and challenge him on his knowledge of certain dharmas]. 
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What are these dharmas? 


For some, it is the sacred texts of which the Buddha has not spoken, eighteen great holy texts: 703 heretical 
sutras, grammars (y ydkarana), arithmetical (samkhyd), Vedas, etc. 

For others, it is the weight of Mount Sumeru, the thickness of the great earth (mahaprthivi) and the total 
number of plants. 

For others, it is the fourteen difficult points to which the Buddha has not replied ( avydkrtavastu ): is the 
world eternal ( sdsvata ) or non-eternal ( asdsvata ), finite ( antavat ) or infinite (, anantavat ), etc.? 704 

For others, it is material dharmas ( rupin ) or non-material dharmas ( arupin ), visible ( sanidarsana ) or 
invisible (, anidarsana ), resistant (, sapratigha ) or non-resistant ( apratigha ), impure ( sdsrava ) or pure 
(i andsrava ), conditioned (samskrta) or unconditioned (, asamskrta ), etc. [According to them,] the Buddha 
knows only the causes and conditions of the category of things concerning the Dharma but, in regard to the 
various causes and conditions of other things, sometimes the Buddha does not know them completely. 

[In the phrase: A srdmana, brahmana, deva, Mara, Brahma, or some one else...], sramana means a monk 
who has gone forth from home ( pravrajita ); brahmana means a sage dwelling at home; deva means an 
earth deity or a deity of space; Mara is the six groups of Kamadevas; Brahma is one of the deities whose 
leader is Brahma Devaraja and also all the deities of rupadhatu; finally, some one else designates all the 
others with the exception of the previously mentioned. 

[That he is able to speak] in accordance with the truth., .i.e., being able to object correctly, with logic. 

I do not see the slightest reason to fear ...: reason (. nimitta ) means ‘grounds’. I do not see the least grounds 
for fearing that he will be able to attack me in accordance with the truth (saha dharmena). 

Seeing none, I claim to occupy the place of a-li-cha (drsam sthdnam). [Note by Kumarajlva: In the 
language of the Ts’in, Cheng-tchou, ‘Holy Teacher’]. 


B. “I have destroyed all the impurities” 

The Buddha proclaims: “1 have destroyed all the impurities ( ksfndsrava ).” If people say that he has not 
destroyed them, he is not afraid. 

What are the impurities (dsrava )? These impurities are of three kinds: i) lust impurity ( kdmdsrava ); ii) 
existence impurity (, bhavdsrava ); Hi) ignorance impurity ( avidydsrava ). 705 


^03 The eighteen great holy texts of the heretics already mentioned above, p. 48F, 92F, 637F, 639F. See 
Mochizuki, Cyclopedia, p. 2360. 

704 See above, p. 164-159F, 421F, 529F, 913F; and later, k. 26, p. 153b; k. 28, p. 266a’ k. 35, p. 321c. 

705 Majjhima, I, p. 55; Anguttara, I, p. 165; III, p. 414; Samyutta, IV, p. 256; V, p. 56, 189; ltivuttaka, 
p. 49. 
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Furthermore, the impurities are mental events ( caitasika dharma) associated with defiled minds 
(samklistacittasamprayukta ) arising in regard to the six sense organs (sadindriya). 

Finally, see the Yi-ts’ie leou-tchang king (Sarvasravasutra) which distinguishes seven kinds of 
impurities. 706 


C. “I have stated the dharmas that constitute an obstacle” 

[243c] By dharmas that constitute an obstacle to the path (dntardyika ) is meant the impure actions 
(sdsravakarman), the conflicting emotions ( klesa ) to be remunerated in the bad destinies (, durgati ) and, 
insofar as they are worldly ( laukika ), 707 generosity ( ddna ), morality ( sfla ), the observing of the ten good 
paths of action ( kusalakarmapatha ) and the enjoyment of the dhyanas of delight. In short ( samksepena ), 
everything that puts an obstacle to nirvana, whether it be good ( kusala ) or undefined ( avydkyta ) is called 
‘dharma constituting an obstacle to the path’ ( mdrgdntardyikadharma ). 


D. “The noble path indicated by me can lead to exit from the world” 

Some say that this way (pratipad) is two things: the holy concentration (dryasamddhi) and the holy wisdom 
(aryaprajha) and that these two things lead to nirvana. 

Others say that it is the path with its three elements ( triskandhaka marga ): morality (sfla), concentration 
(samddhi) and pure (andsrava) wisdom (prajna). 

Others say that it is four things: the four noble truths (diyasatya). 

Others say that it is the five supramundane faculties (lokottarendriya). 

Others say that it is the six elements leading to emancipation ( nihsaranfya dhdtu ). 708 

706 Sabbdsavasutta of Majjhima, I, p. 7 (Tchong a han, T 26, k. 2, p. 432al0; Yi ts’ie lieou cho cheou 
yin king, T 31, p. 813b5; Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 34, p. 740b 1): There are impurities to be destroyed 
(dsavd pahdtabbd) by visions (dassana), by control ( samvara ), by right usage ( patisevana ), endurance 
(adhivdsana ), avoidance ( parivajjana ), elimination ( vinodana ) and meditation (bhdvand). 

7 0 7 I.e., insofar as they still constitute an attachment to the world. 

708 Digha, III, p. 247-250; Anguttara, III, 290-292; Tch’ang a han, T 1, k. 8, p. 52a8-16; 54bl-9: Cha 
nissdranfyd dhdtuyo... Nissaranam h ’etam vydpddassa yadidam mettd cetovimutti ... Nissaranam h ’etam 
vihesdya yadidam karuna cetovimutti... Nissaranam h’etam aratiya yadidam muditd vetovimutti... 
Nissaranam h ’etam rdgassa yadidam upekhd cetovimutti... Nissaranam h ’etam subbanimittdnam 
yadidam animittd cetovimutti... Nissaranam h’etam vicikicchdkathamkathdsallassayadidam asmiti 
mdnasamugghdto. 

Transl. - There are six elements leading to emancipation: emancipation from malice is 
liberation of the mind by means of loving-kindness; emancipation from harm is liberation of the mind by 
means of compassion; emancipation from sorrow is liberation of the mind by means of joy; emancipation 
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Others say that it is the seven factors of enlightenment ( sambodhyahga ). 

Others say that it is the eight members of the noble path (aryastangamarga) leasing to nirvana. 

Some scholars ( upadesdcdiya ) say that it is all the pure paths ( andsravamarga ) leading to nirvana. 

“I see not the slightest reason to fear that a sramana, brahmana, etc., can say according to the truth that that 
is not true. Not seeing anyone, I claim to occupy the drsa sthana .” 


E. “I hold the place of Holy Teacher” 

Question.- Why does the Buddha claim that he occupies the drsa sthana ? 709 


from desire is liberation of the mind by means of equanimity; emancipation from all the signs [of desire, 
matter and permanence] is liberation of the mind by means of the signless; emancipation from the arrow 
of doubt and uncertainty is complete destruction of the pride of ‘I am’. 

For the corresponding Sanskrit sources, see Dasottara, p. 77-80; Mahavyut., no. 1596-1602. 

^09 a canonical expression showing some interesting variations: 

1. In the Pali texts: dsabham thanam (asabhanthanam, dsabhatthdnam) patijanati : “He lays 
claim to the place of the bull”: cf. Majjhima, I, p. 69; Samyutta, II, p. 27; Anguttara, II, p. 8,9; III, p. 417; 
V, p. 33; VibhaAga, p. 317, 344; Patisambhida, II, p. 174. 

The commentary of Majjhima, II, p. 26 explains: Asabham thanan ti setthatthanam, 
uttamatu thanam. Asabhd vd pubbabuddhd, tesam thanam ti attho: “The place of the bull, i.e., the best 
place, the supreme place. Or else, the bulls are the Buddhas of the past and he occupies their place.” 

In the corresponding Sanskrit texts: Uddram drsabham sthdnam pratijdndti : “He lays claim to 
the noble place of the bull”: cf. fragments of the Dasabalasutra (L. de La Vallee Poussin, Documents 
sanserifs de la seconde collection M.. A. Stein , JRAS, 1911-1912, p. 1063; E. Waldschmidt, Bruchstiicke 
budd. Sutras, p. 209, 211,215; Mitteilungen des Instituts fur Orientforschung, VII, 3, 1958, p. 400); 
Avadanasataka, II, p. 105,1. 15; Kosavyakhya, p. 645,1. 31-32; Pancavimsati, p. 211,1. 5; Satasahasrika, 
p. 1448,1. 12; Bodh, bhumi, p. 386,1. 13. 

Arsabha is an adjective derived from rsabha ‘bull’. 

2. The variant drsam sthdnam partijdndti “he lays claim to the place of the Rsi” is vouched for 
by the Bodh. bhumi, p. 385,1. 15-18 (Yogacarabhumi, T 1579, k. 49, p. 569a24). As we will see, it is 
preferred by the most prominent Chinese translators and Edgerton wrongly condemns it in his 
Dictionaiy, p. 105. The Bodh. bhumi explains: Arydstdhga mdrgena labhyatvdt 
san’opadravabhaydpagatvdc edrsam ity ucyate. atmanas tadadhigamapatijndndt pratijdndtfty ucyate : 
“Faced with being attained by means of the eightfold noble path and being free of all suffering and all 
fear, this place is called ‘of the Rsi’. As he maintains that he has acquired it himself, he lays claim to it. “ 

Arsa is an adjective derived from rsi and means ‘related to the sage, archaic’. 

3. The Chinese versions of the Agamas do not come out in favor of either variant. Gunabhadra 
renders the phrase by sien fo tchou tch ’ou, ‘place of the ealier Buddhas’ (Tsa a han, T 99, k. 14, p. 
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Answer. - His own qualities ( guna ) are complete ( sampanna ) and, moreover, he makes beings find 
happiness ( sukha ) and the good (hita). 

If the Buddha obtained a pleasant abode ( sukhavihdra ) for himself but did not bring about the good of 
others, he would not occupy the arsa sthdna. 

If he brought about only the good of beings but did not fulfill his own qualities completely, he would not 
occupy the arsa sthdna either. 

But since he himself has the qualities and also brings about the good of beings, he lays claim (pratijdndti ) 
to occupy the arsa sthdna. 

Furthermore, the Buddha has destroyed evil for himself and also destroys evil for others. Destroying these 
two evils, he is absolutely pure ( paramavisuddha ). Preaching the Dharma in a wondrous way, he occupies 
the arsa sthdna. 

Moreover, the Buddha turns, explains, teaches and propagates this [wheel of the Dharma] of the four noble 
truths (dryasatya), the wheel of three revolutions ( triparivarta ) and twelve aspects ( dvadasdkdra) . 710 This 
is why he affirms that he occupies the arsa sthdna. 

Finally, as he has driven away all doubts ( samsaya ) and wrong views ( mithyddrsti ), the Buddha is able to 
answer all the most profound questions ( atigambhvra prasna). This is why he occupies the arsa sthdna. 

[Note by Kumarajlva: Arsa means absolute, supreme, very high. Not falling back, not refusing, not 
collapsing, completely fulfilling the qualities, not having any weakness is called arsa sthdna .] 


F. “In the assemblies I utter the lion’s roar” 

In the assemblies, I utter the roar of the lion. - By assemblies (parsad) is meant the eight assemblies: i) 
assembly of sramanas, ii ) assembly of brahmanas, Hi) assembly of warriors ( ksatriya ), iv) assembly of 


98al5), and Gautama Samghadeva by yu chert kien so tcho, ‘without attachment for the world’ (T 125, k. 
19, p. 645b28; k. 42, p. 776al9-20). 

On the other hand, Kumarajlva and Hiuan-tsang resolutely favor the variant drsam sthdnam : 

The former transcribes it as a-li-cha tch ’ou ( Traite , T 1509, k. 25, p. 243b25) and translates it as 
cheng-tchou tch ’ou ‘the place of the holy Teacher’ (ibid., and Pancavimsati, T 223, k. 5, p. 255b28; k. 

24, p. 395a22). The latter, resorting to the equivalence rsi = sien, translates it as to sien tsouen wei, ‘the 
place of the great immortal’ (Mahaprajnaparamita, T 220, vol. VII, k. 415, p. 81b9; Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 
31, p. 158a22; Abhidharmasamuccayavyakhya, T 1606, k. 14, p. 760c21). 

710 See Vimalakfrti , p. 107, note. 
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devas, v) assembly of Caturmaharajikas, vi) assembly of Trayastrimsa devas, vii) assembly of Mara, viii) 
Brahma assembly. 711 

Beings hope to find wisdom in the bosom of these eight assemblies and this is why only these eight 
assemblies are mentioned in this sutra. 

But the Buddha utters the lion’s roar ( simhanadam nadati) in all the [244a] assemblies. This is why this 
sutra adds: and in all the other assemblies. Why? Because those who hear the voice (ghosa) of the Buddha 
constitute all those assemblies. 

Moreover, some say: “The Buddha preaches the Dharma alone and in secret”. This is why it is specified 
that it is in these assemblies that the Buddha declares that he possesses the ten powers and the four 
fearlessnesses. Hence the phrase: In the assemblies I utter the lion’s roar. 

Finally, the Buddha declares: “I am absolutely truthful. I am the teacher of the whole world and I am 
omniscient ( sarvajna ). Let those who doubt or who do not believe come and I will explain to them.” This is 
why the sutra says: In the assemblies I utter the lion’s roar. 

The Buddha utters the lion’s roar. He is like the king of the lions ( simhardja ). 

[Prosopeia of the Buddha-lion .]. 712 - This lion-king is born of a pure race. He dwells in the deep 
mountains and great valleys. He has a square jaw, large bones and his flesh is fat and full. His head is large, 
his eyes are wide, brilliant and clear. His eyebrows are arched and pure white. His muzzle is big, heavy and 
massive. His teeth are sharp, joined, pointed, and he shows a pink tongue. His ears are pricked up high and 
his mane is striking. The forepart of his body is broad; his skin and flesh are firm. He has a long spine, a 
narrow waist and an invisible belly. He has a long tail, sharp claws and well-planted paws. He has a big 
body and great strength. When he comes out of his den, he bends and stretches his spine. Striking the 
ground with his paw, he manifests his great power. He does not let the hour of his meal pass by, he 
announces the dawn and shows the strength of the lion-king. He terrifies the deer, bears, tigers, leopards 
and wild boars. He awakens those who have been sleeping for a long time; he humbles the strong and 
powerful. He opens the way for himself by uttering loud roars. When he roars in this way, those who hear 
him are either joyful or fearful. The animals who live in holes hide; those who live in the water dive deeply; 
those who live in the mountains withdraw; the tame elephants shake off their fetters and flee in 
bewilderment; the birds fly off into the sky and, gaining altitude, disappear in the distance. 713 

The Buddha-lion is very similar. He is born into the great families of the six perfections (pdramitd) and the 
four ancient stocks of saints (aryavamsa). 1 14 He lives in the high mountain of cessation ( nirodha ) and the 
deep valley of the dhydnas and the samdpattis. The acquisition of the knowledge of all the aspects 

711 These eight assemblies are mentioned in the canonical sources: Dlgha, II, p. 109; III, p. 260; 

Majjhima, I, p. 72; Anguttara, IV, p. 307-308; Sanskrit Mahaparinirvana, p. 138, 142, 300. The lists 
show some variations. 

717 Prosopeia using canonical texts; cf. ManorathapuranT, III, p. 65-72. 

713 Cf. Anguttara, II, p. 33; Samyutta, III, p. 84-85. 

714 Dlgha, III, p. 224-225. 
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(sarvakarajnana) is his head. The accumulation of the roots of good ( kusalamula ) is his muzzle. The pure 
right vision ( anasrava samyagdrsti) is his brilliant eye. The practices of concentration ( samddhi ) and 
wisdom ( prajna) are his high wide eyebrows. The four fearlessnesses are his white sharp canine teeth. The 
unhindered liberations ( apratihatavimoksa ) are his perfect muzzle. The four right efforts 
(samyakpradhdna ) are his strong chin. The thirty-seven auxiliaries of enlightenment ( bodhipdksika) are his 
sharp teeth, joined and pointed. The practice of the meditation on the horrible ( asubhabhdvana ) is his pink 
tongue. Mindfulness ( smrti ) and wisdom {prajna) are his pricked-up ears. The eighteen special attributes 
(dvenikadharma) are his dazzling shiny mane. The three gates of deliverance (vimoksamukha) are the fore¬ 
part of his body with firm flesh. The three wonders {pratiharya ) 715 are his long spine. The perfection of the 
sciences and practices {vidydcaranasampad) is his invisible belly. Patience {ksdnti) is his narrow waist. The 
practice of solitude (praviveka) is his long tail. The four foundations of magical power (rddhipada ) are his 
well-planted paws. The five faculties ( indriya ) of the asaiksa are his sharp claws. The ten powers (bala) are 
his enormous strength. The collection of the pure dharmas {anasravadharma) is his perfect body. The royal 
concentrations of the Buddhas ( buddhasamddhirdja ) are the den out of which he comes. It is with the four 
unhindered knowledges ( pratisamvid) that he stretches out ( vijrmabhati ). It is on the earth of the dharmas 
that he strikes the paw of his unhindered liberations (anantaryavimoksa). Based on the ten powers, he does 
not [244b] let the time of saving beings pass by. It is to the entire world with its gods and men that he 
announces (the morning of deliverance). He manifests all the qualities of the king of Dharma. He terrifies 
the heretics ( tfrthika ), the scholars {upadesdcdiya) and the heterodox. He awakens to the four truths those 
who have been sleeping. He humbles the pride and haughtiness ( manastambha ) of those who are attached 
to the five aggregates ( pancaskandha ) as their self. He opens the way through the theories {upadesa) and 
wrong views (; mithyadrsti ) of the heretics {pdsanda ). Bad people (mithydcarita) are afraid and good faithful 
people (i adhimukta ) rejoice. He spurs on the lazy, he comforts his disciples and he destroys the heretics 
{tfrthika). The gods of long life {dfrghayusa) who for ages have enjoyed heavenly bliss finally recognize 
impermanence {anityatd). Thus, beings who hear the lion’s roar of the four truths all experience a mind of 
disgust ( nirvedacitta ) for the world; being disgusted, they withdraw from it; being withdrawn from it, they 
enter into nrvana. 

This is the meaning of the expression: In the assemblies, I utter the lioon ’s roar. 

Moreover, there are differences between the roar of the Buddha and the roar of the lion. 

When the lion roars, all the animals {pasu ) fear either death or the sufferings of coming close to death. 
When the Buddha roars, it is to abolish the fear of death. 

When the lion roars, he causes the fear, from age to age, of the sufferings of death. When the Buddha roars, 
he announces death in the present lifetime and the absence of all later suffering. 

When the lion roars, his voice is rough and unpleasant and nobody likes to hear it because it brings fear of 
samsara. When the Buddha roars, his voice is sweet ( mrduka ): those who hear it do not tire of it and 


715 DIgha, III, p. 220. 
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everybody is deeply happy. It is heard everywhere at a distance and can bring two kinds of happiness: i) the 
happiness of a rebirth among the gods and ii) the happiness of nirvana. 

These are the differences. 

Question. - But when the Buddha roars, it is to frighten his listeners also; how does his roar differ from that 
of the lion? 

Answer. - Those who hear the roar of the Buddha are somewhat afraid for some moments but afterwards 
are greatly benefited. 

People attached to the idea of a self (atmacittabhinivista), hoping for the happiness of this world 
(,lokasukhadhimukta ), bound by the errors ( vipaiydsa ) consisting of believing to be eternal [that which is 
not eternal], having their minds disturbed by wrong views ( mithyddrsti): these are the ones who are afraid 
[when they hear the Buddha’s preaching]. Thus it is said in a sutra: 

“When the Buddha preaches the four truths ( satya ), even the higher gods are afraid and think: ‘So we too 
are impermanent ( anitya ), full of suffering ( duhkha ), impersonal ( andtman ) and empty (sunya). As a result 
of what mistake have we believed in eternal bliss?’ ” 716 

This is the difference. 

Furthermore, all those who hear the roar of the lion are afraid except those who have renounced desire 
(vftardga). When the Buddha roars an invitation to nirvana, even those who have renounced desire are 
afraid. 

When the lion roars, the good and the bad are afraid. When the Buddha roars, only the good are afraid. 

Furthermore, when the lion roars, he frightens at all times. When the Buddha roars, he does indeed frighten 
beings a little by revealing the world’s defects for those who hope to be born there no more. But by making 
them see the qualities and advantages of nirvana, he drives away all the fears of the world, he closes the 
bad destinies ( durgati ), he opens the good path and he makes people reach nirvana. 

Finally, there are twenty reasons why the Buddha’s voice is called the lion’s roar: 1) it depends on the ten 
powers; 2) it is not too concise; 3) it is not too [244c] prolix; 4) it has the accents of Brahma; 5) it is 
wondrous ( adbhuta ); 6) it leads the great assemblies; 7) it frightens wicked Mara; 8) it throws Mara’s 
people into disorder; 9) it makes the gods rejoice; 10) it delivers one from Mara’s net; 11) it breaks Mara’s 
fetters; 12) it breaks Mara’s fish-hook; 13) it bypasses Mara’s domain; 14) it increases its own system; 15) 
it reduces others’ systems; 16) its fruit of retribution is not deceptive; 17) his preaching is not futile; 18) 
worldly people ( prthagjana ) enter into the noble Path; 19) those who have entered the noble Path obtain 


716 Slhasutta of Samyutta, III, p. 85 and Anguttara, II, p. 33: Ye pi te bhikkhave devd dTghdyuskd 
vannavanto sukhabahula uccesu vimdnesu ciratthitika te pi kho Tathdgatassa dammadesanam sutvd 
yebhuyyena bhayam samvegam santasam dpajjanti. Aniccdva kira bho mayam samdnd nice ’amhd ti 
amannimha, addhuvd kira bho mayam samanadhuv ’amhd ti amannimha, asassatd va kira bho mayam 
samdnd sassatd tiamannimha. Mayam hi kira bho aniccd addhuvd asassatd sakkdyapariydpannd ti. 
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complete destruction of the impurities (asravaksaya ); 20) according to needs, one acquires the three 
Vehicles. This is why the Buddha’s voice is called the roaring of the lion. 

In its general characteristics ( sadharanalaksana ) and its specific characteristics ( svalaksana ) this is the 
meaning of the Roar of the Lion. 


G. “I turn the Wheel of Brahma” 

I turn the Wheel of Brahma. - Because it is pure ( visuddha ), it is called ‘of Brahma’. The wisdom of the 
Buddha ( buddha prajha) and of the Dharma associated with his wisdom ( tatprajhdsamprayuktadharma ) is 
called ‘Wheel’. Because those who adopt it follow the Dharma ( anudharmam caranti ), it is a wheel. 717 

[The Wheel of Brahma ]. - This wheel has the four perfect foundations of mindfulness ( smrtyupasthana ) as 
its hub (; nabhi ). The five spiritual faculties ( indriya ) and the five strengths (bald) are its spokes ( ara ). The 
four foundations of magical power (rddhipdda ) are its solid rim ( nemi ) and the right efforts 
(samyakpradhdna ) are the joints. The three liberations ( vimoksa ) are its pegs (ant). Concentration 
(samddhi) and wisdom (prajha) are the coachman. Pure morality ( andsravasila ) is the perfume with which 
it is sprinkled. The seven factors of enlightenment ( sambodhyahga ) are the varied flowers with which it is 
ornamented. Right view ( samyagdrsti ) is its turning to the right. Purity of faith ( cittaprasdda ) is its beauty. 
Right exertion (samyagvtrya) is its speed. The fearless lion’s roar is its pleasant sound which frightens 
Mara’s wheel, breaks the twelve-membered wheel [of dependent origination] 
(dvbdasdhgapratftyasamutpada), destroys the wheel of samsara, drives away the wheel of the passions 
(klesd), derails the wheel of karma, stalls the wheel of the world and crushes the wheel of suffering. It 
brings forth the joy of the yogins and the respect of gods and men. 

No one [other than the Buddha] can turn this Wheel for it consists of the Dharma of the Buddha. This is 
why the latter declares: I turn the Wheel of Brahma. 

[The Wheel of the Buddha and the wheel of the cakravartin.] - Moreover, the Buddha turns the Wheel of 
the Dharma like the noble cakravartin king turns the jewel of the wheel. 718 

Question. - What resemblance is there between the Buddha and the noble cakravartin king? 719 

Answer. - This king is pure and takes birth in an unmixed lineage ( vamsa ). In accordance with his family 
(kula), his actions are perfect. All the physical signs (laksana) adorn his body. His royal virtues are 
complete and he is able to turn the jewel of the wheel. Anointed with perfumed water on his head 
(murdhabhisikta), he takes up his royal rank and reigns over the four continents ( caturdvTpa ). He has 
destroyed banditry so well that no one dares to oppose him. His treasury of jewels is abundant and the 
morale of his troops is raised by the presence of the seven jewels (of the cakravartin). He wins over 


717 More details will be found in Manorathapuram, III, p. 9-10. 

718 The wheel ( cakra ) is one of the seven jewels with which the cakravartin king is furnished: cf. 
DIgha, II, p. 17, 172-177. 

719 a subject already discussed above, p. 116F. 
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(samgrahavastu ) all beings by the four methods of captivating. He exercises the royal law well and 
delegates the noble families. He governs the kingdom by means of his prefects, his soldiers and his 
ministers. He loves to distribute his most precious wealth. From beginning to end, his knowledge and his 
mindfulness are unchanging. 

The Buddha, king of the Dharma, is just like that. The Buddha - Sakyamuni, Dlpamkara, Ratnapuspa, etc. - 
takes birth in the pure family of the Buddhas. He actualizes the bodily positions ( Tryapatha ) of the previous 
Buddhas. He possesses all of the thirty-two physical marks ( laksana ) that serve him as [245a] adornments. 
His attitudes as Holy Teacher (drserydpatha) being perfect, he turns the true Wheel of Dharma. He receives 
the crucial anointment with the elixir of wisdom ( prajnarasdyana ): he is the elder in the triple world 
( jyesta ). He destroys the bandits that are the conflicting emotions ( klesa ). None dare to transgress the 
precepts ( sfla ) that he has put in place; the assemblies of saiksas and asaiksas rejoice. The immense 
precious treasure of his Dharma is filled. The seven factors of enlightenment are his ornament; the eighty- 
four thousand articles of the Dharma ( dharmaskandha ) are his troops. By means of the four supraworldly 
means of captivating ( lokottara samgrahavastu), he wins over beings. He knows the skillful means 
( updya ), he peaches the Dharma of the four noble truths (dryasatya ): that is the attitude of a king of 
Dharma. Great generals ( sendpati ) such as Sariputra, 720 , Maitreya, etc., govern the Buddha’s kingdom 
well. He loves to share his most precious wealth: the pure spiritual faculties ( indriya ), the powers ( bala ), 
the [factors] of enlightenment ( sambodhyahga ). He carefully seeks for the good of beings and the 
mindfulness that he keeps is firm. 

These are the similarities. 


Furthermore, the Buddha is superior to the noble cakravartin king. 

The noble cakravartin king has not eliminated all the passions ( klesa ); the Buddha has eliminated them 
definitively. 

The noble cakravartin king is plunged in the mud (pahka) of old age (jard) and death ( marana ); the Buddha 
has come out of it. 

The noble cakravartin king is subject to the emotions; the Buddha has transcended them. 

The noble cakravartin king follows the dangerous path of samsara; the Buddha has transcended it. 

The noble cakravartin king is immersed in the shadows of error ( mohatamas ); the Buddha lives in the 
supreme light (paramdloka). 

The noble cakravartin king reigns over a maximum of four continents ( caturdvfpa ); the Buddha reigns over 
innumerable and infinite universes. 


720 Sariputra was called dharmasenapati ‘general of the Dharma’) Apadana, I, p. 29, 44; Theragatha, p. 
96), while Ananda bore the title of dharmabhandagmarika ‘treasurer of the Dharma’. 
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The noble calravartin king has at his disposal material jewels (amisaratna ); the Buddha has at his disposal 
the jewels of the spirit ( cittaratna ). 

The noble cakravartin king aspires to celestial bliss ( divyasukha ); the Buddha who has attained the bliss of 
the summit of existence ( bhavdgra ) has renounced it. 

The noble cakravartin king derives his happiness from others; the Buddha fosters happiness by his own 
mind. 

This is why the Buddha is far superior to the noble cakravartin king. 

Moreover, the noble cakravartin king whose hand turns the jewel of the wheel encounters no obstacle in 
space; the Buddha who turns the Wheel of the Dharma encounters neither obstacle nor resistance in the 
entire world with its gods and men. 

Those who see the jewel of the wheel eliminate the material poisons (visa); those who encounter the Wheel 
of the Dharma of the Buddha eliminate the poison of all the passions ( klesa ). 

Those who see the jewel of the wheel avoid calamities (vipatti) and torments (vihethana); those who 
encounter the Wheel of the Dharma of the Buddha see the calamities and the torments of all wrong views 
(mithyadrsti) and all doubts (viciktsd) disappear. 

The king with his wheel governs four continents ( caturdvfpa ); the Buddha with the Wheel of the Dharma 
governs the entire world with its gods and men and makes them obtain mastery over the Dharma 
(dharmavasita). 

These are the resemblances. 


Moreover, the Wheel of the Dharma has great superiority over the jewel of the wheel. 

The jewel of the wheel is deceptive; the Wheel of the Dharma is absolutrly truthful. 

The jewel of the wheel increases the fire of the three poisons ( trivisdgni ); the Wheel of the Dharma 
extinguishes the fire of the three poisons. 

The jewel of the wheel is impure ( sdsrava ); the Wheel of the Dharma is pure (andsrava). 

The jewel of the wheel is connected to the happiness resulting from the five objects of enjoyment 
(pancakdmaguna ); the Wheel of the Dharma is connected to the happiness of the Dharma. 

The jewel of the wheel is a basis for fetters ( samyojanasthdna ); the Wheel of the Dharma is not a basis for 
fetters. 

The jewel of the wheel has a limited domain ( mitagocara ); the Wheel of the Dharma has an unlimited 
domain (apramanagocara). 

The jewel of the wheel can be acquired from lifetime to lifetime thanks to [245b] a single purity of mind 
(cittavisuddhi) or a gift; the Wheel of the Dharma is acquired thanks to all the causes for good actions and 
the wisdoms accumulated for innumerable incalculable periods ( asamkhyeyakalpa ). 
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The jewel of the wheel no longer turns when the king is dead; the Wheel of the Dharma still keep turning 
after the Buddha’s nirvana. 

The jewel of the wheel belongs to one single person; the Wheel of the Dharma belongs to all beings 
capable of being converted ( vaineyasattva ). 

[Wheel of Brahma or Wheel of the Dharma .] - Moreover, [in the expression Brahmacakra], brahma means 
vast ( brhat ), for the Wheel of the Buddha or the Wheel of the Dharma extends everywhere in the ten 
directions. 

Furthermore, it is called the Wheel of Brahma because the Buddha teaches the four abodes of Brahma 
(brahmavihdra), because at the very beginning, when the Buddha attained enlightenment, Brahma, the king 
of the gods, invited him to turn the Wheel of the Dharma, because at Benares when the Buddha turned the 
Wheel of the Dharma and Ajnata Kaundinya obtained the Path, the Buddha voice penetrated as far as the 
Brahma heaven, or else because there are people who respect the god Brahma and want to please him. 

Question. - Sometimes the Buddha says Wheel of the Dharma, sometimes Wheel of Brahma. 721 

Answer. - There is no diffrence between Wheel of Brahma and Wheel of Dharma. However, according to 
some, we say Wheel of Brahma when it discloses the four immeasurables ( paramdnacitta ), and Wheel of 
the Dharma when it teaches the four noble truths. 

Furthermore, we say Wheel of Brahma when the path is acquired thanks to the four immeasurables, and 
Wheel of the Dharma when it is acquired thanks to some other thing. 

The Wheel of Brahma teaches the four dhydnas, and the Wheel of the Dharma teaches the thirty-seven 
auxiliaries of enlightenment ( bodhipdksikadharma ). The Wheel of Brahma teaches the path consisting of 
the practice of concentration ( samddhibhdvand), and the Wheel of the Dharma teaches the path consisting 
of the cultivation of wisdom (prajndbhdvana). 

These are the various distinctions to be made between the Wheel of Brahma and the Wheel of the Dharma. 

7. Nature and Order of the Fearlessnesses 


Question. - What is the nature ( svabhava ) of the fearlessnesses ( vaisaradya )? 

Answer. - When the Buddha attained enlightenment, he obtained all the attributes of Buddha, the powers 
(bala ), the absence of fear ( abhaya ), etc. Subsequently, he obtained the dharmas associated with knowledge 
free of fear (abhayajndnasamprayuktadharma), dharmas called fearlessnesses. 722 Similarly also [the 
dharma] associated with the four immeasurables is called maitra. 


721 See references above, p. 467F, note 2. 

722 The Kosabhasya explains, p. 414,1. 8: Jndnakrtam vaisdrdyam yujyate, na jndnam eva: 
“Fearlessness is the result of knowledge, but it is not knowledge.” 
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Question. - What is the order ( krama ) of these four fearlessnesses? 


Answer. - In the first fearlessness, the Buddha declares that he knows all dharmas 
(,sarvadharmabhisambodhi ). Since he knows all dharmas, he affirms that he has destroyed the impurities 
(dsravaksaya). Since he has destroyed the impurities, he claims to know the dharmas that are obstacles to 
the Path ( mdrgdntarayikadharma ). Since he has destroyed these dharmas that are obstacles, he preaches the 
Path (, margavyakarana ). 

Furthermore, the first fearlessness is like the master physician ( bhaisajyaguru ) in possession of all the 
remedies ( osadhi). The second proclaims the destruction of all sicknesses ( vyddhiksaya ). The third knows 
what one should abstain from. The fourth proclaims the foods that it is necessary to take. 

Finally, in the first fearlessness, the Buddha speaks of the awareness [of things] under all their aspects 
( sarvakarajnana ). In the second fearlessness, he speaks of the absence of all the passions ( klesa ) and their 
traces ( vascma). In the third fearlessness, he preaches a Dharma without deceit or fault. In the fourth 
fearlessness, he deals with things that bring one to nirvana. 


Second Section THE TEN POWERS AND THE FOUR 
FEARLESSNESSES ACCORDING TO THE MAHAYANA 


PRELIMINARY NOTE 


In the preceding chapter and in the first section of the present chapter, the Traite has spoken of the ten 
powers ( bala ) and the four fearlessnesses ( vaisdradya ) of the Buddha according to the doctrine of the 
Sutras and the Abhidharma. Now it will discuss the conceptions of the Mahayana in regard to the same 
subject. 

It will position itself successively from the absolute truth point of view (paramdrthasatya ) and the relative 
truth point of view ( samvrtisatya ). 

1. From the absolute point of view, the balas and the vaisdradyas are without distinctive natures and, like 
all other dharmas, come within the emptiness of non-existence ( anupalambhasunyatd ) in terms of which 
“dharmas, whether past, future of [present, do not exist at all" (Pancavimsati, p. 197, 1. 15-16: ye dharma 
atitdndgatapratyutpannds te nopalabhyante). 

Bala and Vaisaradya fall under the judgment of the Prajnapmaramitasutras (Pancavimsati, p. 146, 1. 9-20; 
Satasahastika, p. 839,1. 13-842,1. 17): 

“The bodhisattva does not grasp ( nopalabhate ) the atman, whatever the names by which it is designated: 
sattva, jfva, posa, purusa, pudgala, manuja, manava, kmaraka, vedaka, jdnaka, pasyaka. He does not grasp 
things, skandha, dhdtu, dyatana, or their pratTtyasamutpdda. He does not grasp the noble truths, duhkha, 
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samudaya, nirodha, marga. He does not grasp the threefold world, kdma-, rupa- and drupyadhatu. He does 
not grasp the levels of concentration, apramana, dhydna and drupyasamdpatti. He does not grasp the 
thirty-seven auxiliaries of enlightenment, smrtyupasthana, samyakpradhdna, rddhipdda, indriya, bala, 
bodhyahga and marga. He does not grasp the Buddha attributes, dasabala, caturvaisdradya, 
astbdasdvenika. He does not grasp the categories of saints, srotadpanna, sakrddgamin, anagamin, 
pratyekabuddha, bodhisattva, buddha. If he does not grasp them, it is because of their absolute purity 
(i atyantavisuddhitd). What is this purity? Non-production ( anutpdda ), non-manifestation ( aprddurbhdva ), 
non-existence ( anupalambha ), non-activity ( anabhisamskdra ).” 

2. From the relative or conventional pont of view, it is permissible to consider things and to find their 
distinctive characteristics for, just as empty space (dkdsa) does not oppose matter, so “the emptiness of 
non-existence is not an obstacle to any dharma.” 

Provided that he is not attached at all to his mind - in other words, provided that he recognizes its 
fundamental non-existence - the bodhisattva can, for the purpose of saving beings, discourse very well on 
the various attributes of the Buddha: the ten balas, the four vaisaradyas, the four pratisamvids and the 
eighteen dvenikabuddhadharmas. 

The sutras and the Hlnayana Abhidharmas make no distinction between Buddha attributes and bodhisattva 
attributes for the valid reason that the bodhisattva is a future Buddha and between the former and the latter 
there can be only a difference of degree and not of nature. 

The Prajnaparamitasutras have remained at this stage. Thus the Pancavimsati (p. 203-212), setting out to 
define the Mahayana, suggest twenty-one practices to be completely fulfilled (paripurayitavya ) or to be 
imitated ( siksitavya ). The first seventeen are dharmas of the sravaka: 1) four smrtyupasthdnas, 2) four 
samyakpradhdnas, 3) four rddhipddas, 4) five indriyas, 5) five balas, 6) seven bodhyahgas, 7) eight 
mdrgdhgas, 8) three samadhis, 9) eleven jndnas, 10) three indriyas, 11) three samddhis, 12) ten anusmrtis, 
13) four dhyanas, 14) four apramdnas, 15) four samdpattis, 16) eight vimoksas, 17) nine anupurvaviharas). 
The last four are Buddha dharmas: [18) ten tathdgatabalas, 19) four vaisaradyas, 20) four pratisamvids, 
21) eighteen dvenikabuddhadharmas ]. Nowhere is there any mention made of dharmas belonging strictly to 
the bodhisattva. 

But in a later approach, other Mahayanasutras have deemed it proper to propose, apart from these Buddha 
attributes, a series of bodhisattva attributes distinct from the preceding, but also including ten balas, four 
vaisaradyas, four pratisamvids and eighteen dvenikadharmas. 

Although the Traite presents itself simply as a faithful commentary on the Prajhdpdramitdsutra, it does not 
hesitate to borrow these lists of bodhisattva dharmas from the more recent Mahayanasutras. Its or their 
authors want to appear as knowledgable of the latest progress in scholasticism with the result that, from the 
scholastic point of view, an important Mahayanist production has been intercalated between the 
Prajnaparamitasutras and the Traite. 
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With the exception of the eighteen dvenikabuddhadharmas which the old texts do not mention, the lists of 
Buddha attributes, namely, the ten balas, four vaisdradyas and the four pratisamvids, have been fixed since 
the time of the canonical sutras ( nikdya and dgamd) and are maintained practically without any change 
throughout the later literature. 

It was not the same for the lists of bodhisattva dharmas, the elaboration of which has given room for 
hesitation and alteration. Here I [Lamotte] will examine only the Mahayanasutras with which the Traite 
was familiar and which make up its sources and I will designate them by the following: 

S = Suramgamasamadhisutra. 

V = Vikurvanarajapariprcchasutra 

A = Buddhavatamsaka. 

R = Ratnameghasutra. 

Vyut = Mahavyutpatti, dependent on the preceding ones. 


1. First list of ten bodhisattvabalas : 

S. — T 642, k. 2, p. 643a25-b3 (p. 254-255 in my [Lamotte’s] translation of the S uramgamasamadhi). - Tib. 
Trip., vol. 32, vol. 32, no. 800, fol. 330b2-4. 

V. - T 420, k. 2, p. 932cl3-27. - T 421, k. 2, p. 945b8-25. - Tib. Trip., vol. 33, no. 834, p. 263, fol. 213bl- 
214a2. 

It is this first list that the Traite will adopt here. 

2. Second list of ten bodhisattvabalas'. 

A. - T 278, k. 39, p.649c5-14. - T 279, k. 56, p. 295b29-cl0; Tib. Trip., vol. 26, no. 761, p. 84, fol. 204bl- 

8 . 

R. - T 660, k. 4, p. 301M4-17. - T 489, k. 7, p. 722b7-ll. - Tib. Trip., vol. 35, no. 897, p. 192, fol. 50b6-7. 
Vyut., no. 760-769. 


List I 

1. drdhddhydsayabala 

2. sarvasattvdparitydgabala 

3. mahdkanmdbala 

4. mahaviryabala 

5. samddhibala 


List II 

1. dsayabala 

2. adhydsayabala 

3. prayogabala 

4. prajiidbala 

5. pranidhdnabala 
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6. prajnabala 

7. samsdraparikhedabala 

8. anutpattikadharmaksdntibala 

9. vimuktibala 

10. pratisamvidbala 


6. ydnabala 

7. caiyabala 

8. vikurvanabala 

9. bodhibala 

10. dharmacakrapravartanabala 


3. List of four bodhisattvavaisaradyas: 

V. - T 420, k. 2, p. 932c27-933a7. - T 421, k. 2, p. 945b-cl0.- Tib.Trip., vol. 33, no. 834, p. 263, fol. 
214a2-8. 

R .- T 660, k. 4, p. 301M7-25. - T 489, k. 7, p. 722M1-19. - Tib. Trip., vol. 35, no. 897, p.192, fol. 50b7- 
51a3. 

Vyut., no. 782-785. 

This is the list adopted by the Traite here. 


4. List of ten bodhisattvavaisaradyas : 

A. - T 278, k. 39, p. 649cl6-650b24. - T 279, k. 56, p. 295cll-296bl7.- Tib. Trip., vol. 26, no. 761, p. 84- 
85, fol. 204b8-207bl. 


5. First list of eighteen avenikabodhisattvadharmas : 

V. - T 420, k. 2, p. 933a7-934b3. - T 421, k. 2, p. 945cl l-947b4. - Tib. Trip., vol. 33, no. 834, fol. 214bl- 
218b4. 


6. Second list of eighteen avenikabodhisattvadharmas : 

R. - T 660, k. 4, p. 301b25-cl2. - T 489. k. 7, p. 722bl9-c4. - Tib. Trip., vol. 35, no. 897, p. 192, fol. 51a3- 
51b2. 

Vyut., no. 787-804. 


7. List of ten avenikabodhisattvadharmas'. 

A. - T 278, k. 40, p. 650c4-651b21. - T 279, k. 56, p. 296b20-297bl. - Tib. Trip., vol. 26, no. 761, p. 85-86, 
fol. 207b2-210b2. 
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8. List of ten bodliisattvasamadhis : 


R. - T 660, k. 4, p. 301al 1-17. - T 489, k. 7, p. 722a7-12. - Tib. Trip., vol. 35, no, 897, p. 192, fol. 50al-3. 
Vyut., no. 737-745. 

9. List of twelve bodhisattvadharanls: 

R. - T 660, k. 4, p. 301al8-25. - T 489, k. 7, p. 722al2-17. - Tib. Trip., vol 35, no. 897, p. 192, fol50a3-6. 
Vyut., no. 747-758. 

10. List of six bodhisattvabhijnds: 

R. - T 660, k. 4, p. 301a25-28. - T 489, k. 7, p. 722al7-20. - Tib. Trip., vol. 35, no. 897, p. 192, fol. 50a6-7. 

11. List of ten bodhisattvavasitas: 

R. - T 660, k. 4, p. 301a28-bl4. - T 489, k. 7, p. 722a20-b7. - Tib. Trip., vol 35, no. 897, p. 192, fol. 50a7- 
50b5. 

Vyut.-no. 771-780. 


It may be noted that the lists of bodhisattva dharmas given here do not appear in the two oldest Chinese 
translations of the Ratnameghasutra: the Pao yun king (T658) made by Mandrasena in 503, and the Ta 
tch’eng pao yun king (T 659) made by Mandrasena and Seng k’ie p’o lo. 


[k. 25, p. 245c] 


I. THE EMPTINESS OF NONEXISTENCE 


Question. - In the Prajnaparamita it is said that [the dharmas], from the five aggregates ( skandha ) up to the 
ten balas , the four vaisdradyas and the eighteen [245c] dvenikadharmas, are all empty ( sunya ). 723 Why 
then do you distinguish the characteristics here? 

Answer. - In the Buddhadharma, the emptiness of non-existence ( anupalambhasunyata) is not an obstacle 
to any dharma. It is precisely because of the emptiness of non-existence that one can speak of the teachings 


Pancavimsati, p. 146,1. 9-20: Satasahasrika, p. 839,1. 13-842,1. 17; passage cited above, p. 1605F. 
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of the Buddha or of the twelve classes of texts (dvadasahgabuddhavacana). In the same way, it is because 
space (dkdsa) is nothing at all that everything depends on it and develops. 

Furthermore, if here we distinguish powers (bala) and fearlessnesses ( vaisdradya ), it is not that we are 
grasping characteristics ( nimittodgrahana ) or that we are attaching our mind ( cittdbhinivesa ) to them; we 
want only to save beings, for knowing that the being comes from causes and conditions 
(hetupratyayotpanna) [and is not independent] is to obtain deliverance ( vimukti ). In the same way, the 
medicinal plant ( osadhi ) is used only to cure the sickness and not at all to investigate the characteristics 
(nimitta ) of the medicinal plant. 

See what is said by the Tchong-louen (Madhyamakasastra): 

If you believe in the emptiness of dharmas 
You are in agreement with logic. 

If you do not believe in the emptiness of dharmas, 

Everything becomes contradictory. 724 


If one rejected emptiness, 

There would be nothing more to do. 

Activity would exist without being undertaken, 

One would be agent without being active. 725 

724 Madh. karika, XXIV, 14, p. 55; Tchong louen, T 1564, k. 4, p. 33a22-23: 

Sarvam ca yujyate tasya sunyatd yasya yujyate / 
sarvam na yujyate tasya sunyam na yujyate // 

Transl. J. May, CandrakTrti, p. 234: “If emptiness is logical, everything is logical; if it is absurd, 
everything is absurd.” 

The translator compares this stanza of the VigrahavyavartanT, ed. Johnston and Kunst, p. 150: 
Prabhavati ca sunyateyam yasya prabhavanti tasya sarvarthah/ 
prabhavati na tasya kimcinna prabhavati sunyatd yasya // 

S. Yamaguchi, Pour ecarter les vaines discussions, JA, 1929, p. 60. translates: “Where non¬ 
substantiality is possible, everything is possible. Where non-substantiality is not possible, nothing is 
possible.” 

For the Madhyamaka, dependent origination ( pratityasamutpada ) equals emptiness ( sunyatd) 
and, in this regard, Candraklrti, in his Madh. vrtti, p. 500, cites the well-known stanza: 

Yah pratyayair jdyati sa hy ajdto na tasya utpdda svabhdvato ‘sti / 
yah pratyayddhinu sa sunya ukto yah sunaytam jdnmati so ‘pramattah // 

“That which arises from conditions is not born really; its production does not exist as intrinsic 
nature. That which depends on conditions is called empty. He who knows emptiness is free of mistakes.” 
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This [true] nature of dharmas, 

Who then would be able to conceive of it? 
Only the pure and straight mind. 

Here words have no foundation. 726 


Eliminate the views of existence and non-existence 
And the mind will be exhausted inwardly by itself. 727 


Question. - This is how the sravaka system speaks of the ten powers ( bala ) and the four fearlessnesses 
(vaisaradya ). How does the Mahayana distinguish them in its turn? 

Answer. - An exhaustive knowledge, a universal knowledge, is contained in these ten balas and four 
vaisaradyas, and it is in this regard that the ten balas and four vaisdradyas are spoken of in the Mahayana. 


725 Madh. karika, XXIV, 37, p. 513; Tchong louen, T 1564, k. 4, p. 34M8-19: 

Na kartavyam bhavet kimcid andrabdhd bhavet kriyd / 
kdrakah sydd akurvanah sunyatam pratibddhatas // 

“There would be nothing to do; activity would exist without being undertaken; one could be 
agent without doing anything if one rejects emptiness.” 

In other words, denying emptiness is to condemn oneself to imputing a sin that he has not 
committed ( akrtdbhydgama ) to an innocent person and to considering as nothing and non-existent every 
accomplished action ( krtavuprandsa ): cf. Madh. vrtti, p. 325,. 1. 3, and note; Panjika, p. 469,1. 9; 
Mahavyut., no. 7529-7530. 

726 Madh. karika, XVIII, 7, p. 365; Tchong louen, T 1564, k. 3, p. 24a3-4: 

Nivrttam abhidhdtavyam nivrtte cittagocare / 
anutpannaniruddha hi nirvanam iva dharmatd // 

“All that can be named is destroyed if the object of the mind is destroyed. Indeed the [true] 
nature of things in unborn, not destroyed, like nirvana.” 

727 Unidentified stanza, but several centuries later, Santideva expressed himself in almost the same 
terms (Bodhicaryavatara, IX, st. 35): 

Yadd na bhdvo ndbhdvo mateh samtisthate pnrah / 
taddnayagatyabhavena nirdlambdprasdmyati // 

“When existence or non-existence no longer arise to the mind, then without any other 
alternative, the mind, deprived of object, is exhausted.” 

It is said that after having pronounced this stanza, Santideva rose up into the sky and 
disappeared. 
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Question. - But in the sravaka system it is also a question of this exhaustive knowledge, this universal 
knowledge. 728 Why does the Mahayana return to it? 

Answer. - The scholars ( upadesdcdrya ) say the following: That the Buddha cognizes in an exhaustive way, 
a universal way, was not said by the Buddha himself; it is here in the Mahayana and in regard to the ten 
balas and the four vaisdradyas that the Buddha himself declares that he cognizes in an exhaustive way, in a 
universal way. 

Furthermore, when he preaches the ten balas and four vaisdradyas to the sravakas, it is in connection with 
the four truths ( catuhsatya ), the twelve causes ( dvddasasnidana ) and other sravaka theories all serving to 
arrive at nirvana. But here in the Mahayana, when he preaches the ten balas and four vaisdradyas, it is in 
connection with great compassion ( mahdkanmd), the true nature ( bhutalaksana ) of dharmas and the 
doctrine of non-arising ( anutpdda ) and non-cessation ( anirodha ). 


II. THE TEN POWERS OF THE BODHISATTVA 729 


Question. - The Buddha possesses ten powers ( bala ) and four fearlessnesses ( vaisaradya ). Does the 
bodhisattva possess them? 

Answer. - He does possess them. What are they? 

1) He makes the resolution [to reach] omniscience ( sarvajnatd ): this is the power of high resolve 
(drdhddhydsayabala). 

2) Because he is endowed with great loving-kindness ( mahdmaitrfsamanvdgata ), he possesses the power of 
not abandoning beings ( sarvasattvdparitydgabala ). 

3) Because he does not seek any benefit by way of worship (pujd ) or veneration (satkdra). he possesses the 
power of great compassion ( mahdkarundbala ). [246a] 

4) He believes in all the attributes of the Buddha and his mind never tires in order to reproduce them 
completely in himself; this is why he possesses the power of great exertion ( mahaviryabala ). 

5) He is mindful ( smrtimat ) and he conducts himself intelligently 730 and does not transgress the attitudes 
(frydpatha); this is why he possesses the power of the concentrations ( samddhibala ). 

6) He avoids the pairs of extremes ( antadvaya ), he acts in conformity with the twelve-membered 
[pratltyasamutpada], he destroys false views ( mithyddrsti ), he suppresses all thought ( manasikdra ), all 


Actually, in the definition of the ten balas, the canonical texts cited above, p. 1506F, each time use 
the word pratijdnati to insist on the exhaustive and universal nature of these knowledges. 

Here the Traite adopts the first list of 10 bodhisattvabalas already prepared by the 
Suramgamasamadhi and the Vikurvanapariprccha: see references cited above, p. 1606F. 

^0 Adopting the variant houei fling. 
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discursiveness ( vikalpa ) and all idle proliferation (prapanca ); this is why he possesses the power of wisdom 
( prajnabala ). 

7) He ripens beings ( sattvdn paripdcayati), he takes on innumerable births and deaths ( apramanani 
jatimaranany ddaddti ), he relentlessly accumulates the roots of good ( kusalamulany dcinoti ), he knows that 
the whole world is like a dream ( svapnasama ): this is why he possesses the power of being tireless in the 
voyage through transmigration ( samsdraparikhedabala ). 

8) He sees the true nature ( bhutalaksana ) of dharmas; he knows that there is neither one’s self (atmari) nor 
beings ( sattva)', he is convinced ( adhimucyate ) that dharmas do not arise, are unborn: this is why he 
possesses the conviction that things are unborn ( anutpattikadharmaksdntibala ). 

9) He has passed through the gates of liberation ( vimoksamukha ), namely, emptiness ( sunyatd), 
signlessness (dnimitta ) and wishlessness (, apranihita ); he knows and sees the liberation of the sravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas: this is why he possesses the power of deliverance ( vimuktibala ). 

10) He has mastery over the profound dharmas ( gambhiradhannavasita ), he knows the wanderings of the 
mind and the behavior of beings ( sattvavittacaritragati ): this is why he possesses the power of the 
unhindered knowledges ( pratisamvidbala ). 

These are the ten powers of the bodhisattva. 


III. THE FOUR FEARLESSNESSES OF THE BODHISATTVA 757 


What are the four fearlessnesses ( vaisaradya ) of the bodhisattva? 

1) He retains all that he has heard ( sruta ), he possesses the dharams and he suffers no loss of memory 
(smrtihdni): this is why [he possesses] the fearlessness of preaching the Dharma in the assemblies ( parsatsu 
dharmanirdesavaisdradya). 

2) He has obtained liberation in all things ( sarvadarmesu vinmkti), he distinguishes, cognizes and uses all 
the remedies of the Dharma ( dharmabhaisajya ) and he knows the spiritual faculties ( indriya ) of all beings: 
this is why he possesses the fearlessness of preaching the Dharma as is suitable in the great assemblies 
{mahaparsatsu anukuladharmanirdesavaisdradya). 

3) Having driven away every fear definitively, the bodhisattva never asks if there is anyone in the ten 
directions who could come and make objections ( codana ) to him and to whom he would be unable to 
answer. Not seeing any reason to fear that, he possesses the fearlessness of preaching the Dharma in the 
great assemblies. 


731 Resuming the definitions already given above, p. 339F, the Trade here adopts the list of the 4 
bodhisattvavaisdradyas from the Vikurvanarajapariprcha and the Ratnamegha, a list also repeated in 
Mahavyutpatti: see references above, p. 1607F. 
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4) He allows everyone to come and question him, and to each question he replies without the slightest 
hesitation ( samsaya ): this is why he has the fearlessness of preaching the Dharma in the great assemblies. 

These are the four fearlessnesses of the bodhisattva. 


Third Section THE FOUR UNHINDERED KNOWLEDGES ( P 1614F) 


PRELIMINARY NOTE 


The pratismvids, literally ‘special knowledges’, in Pali , patisambhida, in Tibetan so soyaii dag par rig pa, in Chinese 
ngai kiai, wou nagi tche, wou, ngai pien, ‘explanations, knowledges or unhindered speech’ are the unimpeded, 
unfailing knowledges ( asaktam avivartyam jnanarn) that make a good preacher. 

The pratisamvids are four in number: 

1. Arthapratisamvid: knowledge of the thing designated ( bhasitartha ) or more precisely, knowledge of its self-nature 
(svalaksana): for example, knowing the thing designated by the word ‘earth’ the intrinsic nature of which is solidity. 

2. Dharmapratisamvid: knowledge of the designation ( bhasitadharma ), or the names ( ndman ), phrases ipada), 
syllables ( vyanjana ) used to designate the thing: for example, knowing that the name ‘prthivf serves to designate the 
earth. 

From the Buddhist perspective, dharma respresents the teaching ( desanadharma ), the word of the Buddha having nine 
or twelve members: sutra, geya, vyakarana, etc., and especially the eight-membered Path ( astangamarga) that 
constitutes its essence. 

3. Niruktipratisamvid: knowledge of vocal expression (vac, adhivacana). It is not enough to know the word in 
abstracto , but it is also necessary to express it with the appropriate number (singular, dual, or plural), gender 
(masculine, feminine, neuter) and case, taking account of its etymology. All of this varies according to the language 
used so that, considering everything, niruktipratisamvid is none other than the knowledge of languages. 

4. Pratibhanapratisamvid : knowledge of elocution or, more simply, eloquence. This is the ability to speak in a precise 
and easy way (yuktamuktaprtibhdna) resulting from mastery in regard to the Path (margavasita) and unfailing 
attentiveness. 

The pratisamvids are inseparable: the person who possesses one possesses all of them. On the other hand, they are the 
same in all, although realized to varying degrees. Thus, there is no way to make distinctions between the pratisamvid of 
the sravaka, the bodhisattva or the Buddha if this is not in the mind or intention governing their practice. 

It is often a question of the pratisamvids in the canonical and scholastic literature, but the definitions given are rather 
rare and often divergent. Here I [Lamotte] will mention a few particularly interesting texts: 
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1) In the Nikayas and the agamas: Anguttara, I, p. 24,1. 29; II, p. 160; III, p. 113, 120; Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 21, p. 
656c26-657al7; Mahaniddeaa, I, p. 234; Patisambhlda, I, p. 88, 119, 132; II, p. 150, 157-158, 185, 193. 

The Buddha accepts that bhiksus can have the pratisamvids and gives Mahakausthila as an example. But Sariputra, the 
wisest of all, held them in only a limited way ( odhiso ) and in a manner of speaking ( vyanjanaso ); in these conditions, 
those who wish clarifications should speak to the Buddha rather than to him. 

2) In the Pali Abhidhamma: Vibhanga, p. 293-305, commented on in Visuddhimagga, ed. Warren, p. 372-376 (transl. 
Nanamoli, p. 485 seq.). The theory is well summarized in a note appearing in the appendix to Points of Controversy, p. 
379-381). 

3) In the Sarvastivadin Abhidharma and sastras: Prakranapada, T 1542, k. 5, p. 712b 11-12; Jnanaprasthana, T 1544, k. 
18, p. 1018b; Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 180, p. 903c-906b; Kosa, VII, p. 89-94; Kosabhasya, p. 418-421 (very clear 
explanation); Abhidharmadlpa, p. 393. 

4) In the Mahayanasutras: for example Pancavimsati, p. 211, 1. 15-16; Satasahasrika, p. 1449, 1. 18-21; Dasabhumika, 
p. 77. - Brief commentary in Aloka, p. 455,1. 25 seq. 

5) In the Vijnanavadin treatises: Sutralamkara, p. 138-139; Samgraha, p. 293, with commentary as note; Bodh. bhumi, 
p. 258,1. 4-17; Abhidharmasamuccayavyakhya, T 1606, p. 759b23-cl6; Siddhi, p. 652. 

I. THE PRATISAMVIDS ACCORDING TO THE ABHIDHARMA 


The four pratisamvids ‘unhindered knowledges’ are: i) arthapratisamvid [bearing on the thing designated 
or bhdsitdrtha ], 732 ii ) dharmapratisamvid [bearing on the designation or bhdsitadharma ], Hi) 
niruktipratisamvid [bearing on vocal expression or nirukti ], tv) pratibhdnapratisamvid [bearing on 
elocution or pratibhdna]. 133 

1. Arthapratisamvid 


732 jL r ih a has several meanings, but in the expression arthapratisamvid it means thing and not meaning 
or signification. However, out of long habit, the better Chinese translators, such as Kumarajlva and 
Hiuan-tsang. render it as yi. notion of a thing, idea, signification (in English, meaning, purport, 
interpretation). Without being so presumptuous as to try to correct these virtuosos of Chinese Buddhism, 
I [Lamotte] would prefer to read the character king, sometimes used by Hiuan-tsang to translate artha 
taken in the meaning of visaya, ‘object’ (e.g., in his translation of the Kosa, T 1558, k.l, p. 2b7, 
corresponding to Kosabhasya, p. 5,1. 20). 

733 The Traite will put forward here the Abhidharmikas’ definitions for the main part: cf. Vibhanga, p. 
293,1. 4-6; Visuddhimagga, ed. Warren, p. 372,1. 29-52; Vibhasa citing the Prakaranapada, T 1545, k. 
180, p. 904a8-13; Kosabhasya, p. 419,1. 17-18; Nyayanusara, T 1562, k. 76, p. 751a2 seq; 
Abhidharmadlpa, p. 393,1. 6-12; Aloka, p. 455,1. 25 seq. 
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The pratisamvid of the designated thing. - Things ( vastu) expressed with the help of names ( naman ) and by 
the voice {vac) each have their own nature ( laksana ): for example, the nature solidity 
(, khakkhatalaksana ). 734 

In this example, the solid nature {khakkhatalaksana) of the earth ( prthivi) is the artha ’the thing 
designated’; the name {naman) ‘earth’ is the dharma ‘designation’; to say ‘earth’ using the voice {vac) is 
the nirukti ‘expression’; the ease of speaking {muktabhipapita) , the mastery {vasitva) over these three kinds 
of knowledge is the pratibhana ‘elocution’. Penetrating these four things without difficulty constitutes the 
pratisamvid ‘unhindered knowledge’. 

The solidity {khakkhatatva) characterizing earth {prthivi i), the moistness {daratva) characterizing water 
{ap), the heat {usnatva) characterizing fire ( tejas ), the movement {franatva) characterizing wind ( vdyu ), the 
intelligent nature of the mind ( citta ), the impermanent {anitya) painful {duhkha) and empty {sunya) nature 
of the five aggregates of attachment (pahcopaddnaskandha ), the non-self nature {andtmaka) of all dharmas, 
those are general characteristics [246b] {sdmanyalaksana) and specific characteristics {svalaksana). 
Distinguishing them in this way is called arthapratisamvid ‘unhindered knowledge of the [designated] 
thing’. 

2. Dharmapratisamvid 


The pratisamvid of designation. - Knowing the name {naman) of the thing {artha), knowing that solidity is 
called earth {prthivi ) and having no difficulty in distinguishing all the names of this type, is called 
dharmapratisamvid ‘unhindered knowledge of the designation’. 735 


^34 The object of arthapratisamvid is the artha for the Vibhanga, the Kosa and the Nyayanusara; the 
paramdrtha for the Vibhasa; the dharmalaksana for the Aloka. We can say with the Traite that it is the 
real thing, constituted by its own nature and capable of being designated. 

7^5 The object of dharmapratisamvid is the dharma [taken in the sense of desand] for the Vibhasa; the 
paiydya ‘preaching’ for the Aloka; the naman for the Nyayanusara; the ndma-pada-vyanjana-kdya 
‘groups of names, phrases and syllables’ for the Vibhasa and the Kosa. It is a question therefore of a 
knowledge bearing upon the designation, the preaching. But in the Buddhist perspective, this 
designation, this preaching, is limited to the speech of the Buddha. This is why the Vibhanga, p. 294,1. 
22-24, specifies: Idha bhikkhu dhammam jdndti suttam geyyam veyydkaranam gmatham uddnam 
itivuttakam jdtakam abbhutadhammam vedallam: ayam vuccati dhammapatisambhida. 

This is all well summarized in the definition in the Abhidharmadlpa (l.c.): 
Dvddasdhgasamgrhitesu vaksyamdndrthasambandhisu vivaksitesu ndmakdyddisu yad avivartyam 
jhdnam sd dharmapartiasamvid: “The unfailing knowledge of the groups of names, etc., contained in the 
twelve-membered [speech of the Buddha] referring to things to be expressed and brought into discussion 
is the dharmapratisamvid .” 
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Why? Because the thing is not grasped separately from the name ( naman ) and one can recognize the thing 
only by the name. This is why the designation ( dharma ) comes immediately after the thing ( artha ). 

Question. - Is the thing {artha) joined with the name {naman) or separate from the name? 736 If it were 
joined with the name, we would burn our mouth by saying “fire”. If it were separate from the name, we 
would get water by saying “fire”. 

Answer. - The thing is neither joined with nor separate from the name. Out of convention ( samvrti ), the 
ancients fixed the names designating things, and their descendants, thanks to these names, recognized 
things. Thus for each thing there is a name called dharma [here]. 

3. Niruktipratisamvid 


But what has to be done in order that beings can obtain the consciousness of this name {naman) and this 
thing {artha)? Recourse must be made to expressions {nirukti), to various ornamentations, so that people 
can comprehend them. 737 Penetrating these processes without difficulty is called niruktipratisamvid 
‘unhindered knowledge of expression’. 

4. Pratibhanapratisamvid 


^36 a problem already asked by Plato at the beginning of the Cratylus (3 83A) and which preoccupied 
the sophists of his time: do words have a natural pertinence - which Cratylus, a disciple of Heraclitus, 
maintains, or, as Hermogenes would have it, are they due to convention? On this subject, see Leroy, 
Etymologie et linguistique chez Platon, Bull. Cl. Lettres de l’Ac. Roy. De Belgique, LIV, 1968, p. 121- 
152. 

737 Niruktipratisamvid has as object the atthadhammaniruttabhilapa ‘the expression of language 
relating to the thing designated and to the designation’ according to the Vibhanga; the vac ‘voice’ 
according to the Vibhasa, the Kosa and the Nyayanusara; the janapadabhdsd ‘the speech of the region’ 
according to the Aloka. 

By voice the Kosabhasya, p. 410,1. 17-18 means the [correct] expression of singular, dual, 
plural, masculine, feminine, etc. {ekadvibahustripurusadyadhivacan). But nirukti also means the 
etymological explanation {nirvacana): for example rupyate tasmdd rupam. 
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If the speech ( abhildpa ) is provided with logic (nydyd), if the account (prakdsana ) is inexhaustible and also 
if the orator has obtained mastery over the concentrations ( samddhivasitd), there is then an ease [of speech] 
called pratibhdnapratisamvid ‘unhindered knowledge of elocution.’ 738 

5. Levels, knowledges and types of pratisamvid 


1) The first and the fourth pratisamvid occur in nine levels: [kamadhatu, four dhyanas and four samapattis]. 

The second and third pratisamvid occur in kamadhatu and the four Brahma heavens, [i.e., in the four 
dhyanas]. 739 

2) The second and third pratisamvid are worldly knowledges ( samvritjndna ). 

The first pratisamvid is ten knowledges ( dasajndna ). 

The fourth pratisamvid is nine knowledges [by excluding the knowledge of cessation of suffering 
( nirodhajnana )]. 740 


738 p or t p e vibhasa, the Kosa and the Nyayanusara (l.c.), pratibhdnapratisamvid is the knowledge of 
correct and easy elocution and of mastery in regard to the path ( mdrgavasita ), which presupposes that the 
orator has mastery over the concentrations. 

739 Cf. Kosabhasya, p. 418-419: Sdpunar arthapratisamvid sarvabhumika... Dharmapratisamvid 
pahcabhumikd kdmadhdtucaturthadhydnasamgrhTtd, urdhvam ndmakdydbhdvdt... Niruktipratisamvid 
kamadhatuprathamamadhydnabhumika, urdhvam vitarkdbhdvdt... Sarvabhumika 
[pratibhanapratisamvit] kdmadhdtau ydvad blmvdgre vdhmdrgayor anyatardlambandt. - “The 
arthapratisamvid arises in all the levels... The dharmapratisamvid is in five levels, in kamadhatu and the 
four dhyanas; the ndmakdya is absent above [and consequently the pddakdya and vyahjanakdya also]... 
The niruktipratisamvid had the kamadhatu and the first dhyana as levels; vitarka is absent above... The 
pratibhdnapratisamvid is in all the levels from kamadhatu to bhavagra, since it has as object either the 
voice or the Path.’’ 

But according to the information of the Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 180, p. 904a25-b2, this opinion is 
not unanimous. 

740 Kosabhbhasya, p. 418-419: Dharmaniruktipratisamvidau samvrtijndnasvabhdva 
ndmakdyddivdgdlambanasvabhdvatvdt... Arthapratibhdnasamvit [should be corrected to: 
arthapratisamvit] sarvadharmds ced artha dasa jhdndni, nirvdnam sadjndndni dharmdnvayanirodha- 
ksaydnutoddasamvrtijhdndni... Navajndnasvabhdvdpratibhdnapratisamvid anyatta nirodhajndndt. - 
“The dharma- and the niruktipratisamvid are conventional knowledge because they have as object the 
ndmakdyas, etc., and the voice... The arthapratisamvid , if by artha is meant all dharmas, is ten 
knowledges; but if by artha is meant nirvana, it is six knowledges: dharma, anvaya, nirodha, ksaya, 
anutpdda and samvrtijhdna. The pratibhdnapratisamvid is nine knowledges, excluding the 
nirodhajiidna .” 
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3) The pratisamvids are higher ( agra ), middling (; madhya ) or lower ( avara ): higher among the Buddhas, 
middling among the great bodhisattvas, lower among the great arhats. 

Question. - The balas , the vaisdradyas and the pratisamvids are all knowledges (jndna ). Having the balas 
inwardly and the vaisdradyas outwardly would be complete ( paripurna ). Why speak further of the 
pratisamvids ? 

Answer. - The balas and the vaisdradyas have been explained. There are people who, while fearlessly 
preaching the Dharma in the great assemblies, still have hesitations. 741 This is why particularly the 
pratisamvids are spoken of. The pratisamvids ‘adorn’ the vaisdradyas and the vaisdradyas adorn the balas. 

Moreover, when we speak of the vaisdradyas, some people have doubts and ask how anyone would not 
experience any fear in the great assemblies. But the Buddha first experiences the ten balas and finally the 
four pratisamvids. This is why, in the great assemblies, he has no fear of preaching the Dharma. 

This completes the explanation of the four pratisamvids. 


II. THE PRATISAMVIDS ACCORDING TO THE MAHAYANA 


Question. - Are there also four pratisamvids of the bodhisattva in the Mahayana? 
Answer. Yes. 742 They are as follows: 

1. Arthapratisamvid 


Pratisamvid of the thing designated. - The thing designated ( artha ) is the true nature (bhutalaksana) of all 
dharmas, which is inexpressible ( anabhildpya ). 

The thing designated {artha), the name ( ndman ) and the voice {vac) are not different {abhinna), and this is 
so at the beginning (ddau), at the end {paiyavasdna) and in the middle {madhya)'. that is the artha. 143 Apart 
from name {ndman) and voice (vdc), there can be no artha. It is as a result of the identity of the three things 
(vastutrayasamatd) that there is artha. 


See also Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 180, p. 904bl4-23, which mentions other opinions also. 

741 Hesitations about their capacity to preach the Dharma. 

742 Note that, in contrast to the balas and the vaisdradyas, the pratisamvids of the Buddhas, the 
bodhisattvas and the sravakas bear the same names but are practiced in a different spirit. 

743 This is not a theory on the nature of language. If the word is mixed up with the thing, it is not that it 
is naturally tied to it, but because, from the point of view of the true nature of dharmas, words and things 
are alike empty and non-existent. 
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Furthermore, knowing clearly and penetrating without difficulty the [246c] reality ( artlia ) of all dharmas is 
called arthapratisamvid ‘unhindered knowledge of the thing designated’. 

2. Dharmapratisamvid 


Pratisamvid of designation. - The designation ( dharma ) is applied to things ( artlia ) because the name 
(ndman) serves to make known the thing ( artha ). 

Furthermore, having entered into the dharmapratisamvid, the bodhisattva always believes the [authentic] 
teaching but does not believe in the person who is teaching ( dharmdya sraddhadhdti na tu pudgale 
sraddadhdti ); 744 he takes refuge in the truth and does not take refuge in error (, dharmapratisarana na tv 
adharmapratisaranah). Taking refuge in the truth, he is free of error. Why? Because he knows that the 
person (pudgala ), names ( ndman) and speech (vac) are without intrinsic nature ( svalaksanahita ). 

Finally, by this pratisamvid, the bodhisattva distinguishes the three kinds of Vehicles (ydnatraya), but 
while distinguishing them, ‘he does not contradict the fundamental element ( dharmadhdtum na 
vilomayati ).’ 745 Why? “Because the fundamental element has but a single nature, namely, the absence of 
nature” ( dharmadhdtur ekalaksano yadutdlaksanah). 746 The bodhisattva who uses his voice (vac) to preach 
the Dharma knows that the voice is empty (sunya) like an echo ( pratisrutkdsama ). 7 The Dharma that he 
preaches to beings leads them to believe and recognize one and the same fundamental element 
(dharmadhdtu). 

Penetrating the names (ndman) and voices (vac) to be uttered deeply and without difficulty, that is 
dharmapratisamvid ‘unhindered knowledge of the designation’. 

3. Niruktipratisamvid 


Pratisamvid of expression. - Using the voice (vac), the bodhisattva expresses names (naman) and things 
(artha). Adorning his discourse in various ways (ndndprakdrena) and in harmony with the needs of the 


744 According to the Sutra of the four refuges (catvdri pratisarandni ): dharmapratisaranena 
bhavitavyam napudgalapratisaranena. See above, p. 536-539F. 

745 According to the Sutra of the four great teachings (mahdpadesa) where it is said, more or less, in 
the Sanskrit version (Mahayanasutralamkara, p. 4; Panjika, p. 431): Buddhavacanasyedam laksanamyat 
sutre ‘vatarati vinaye samdrsyate dharmatdm ca na vilomayati. - “The characteristic mark of the Word 
of the Buddha is that is is found in the Sutra, appears in the Vinaya and does not contradict the nature of 
things.” - For detail see: La critique dans le bouddhisme, India Antiqua, Leyden, 1947, p. 218-222. 

746 See references in footnote 74 above. 

747 Comparison developed at length in Vimalakvrti, p. 148-149 and Suramgam as am ddh i. p. 188-189. 
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circumstances, he makes beings find an understanding of all languages ( nirukti ): the language of the devas; 
the languages of the nagas, yaksas, gandharvas, asuras, garudas, mahoragas and other amanusyas; the 
languages of Sakra, Brahma, Caturmaharajika and other lords of the world, human languages; one 
language, two languages, or several languages; concise or prolix language; language of women or language 
of men; languages of the past, the present or the future. He causes everybody to understand all these 
languages and that there is no disharmony between one’s own language and that of others. 

How is that? The totality of things is not in language; language is not a true reality. If language were a true 
reality, it would be impossible to express evil by way of good words. It is solely in order to lead people to 
nirvana that the bodhisattva speaks in a way that he can be understood, but without being attached to 
speech. 

Finally, the bodhisattva uses speech so that beings may act in accordance with the authentic teaching 
(i dharma ) and reality ( artha ). His discourses all aim at the true nature ( bhutalaksana ) of dharmas. That is 
called niruktipratisamvid ‘unhindered knowledge of expression’. 

4. Pratibhanapratisamvid 


Pratisamvid of elocution. - In a single phoneme (aksara) the bodhisattva can express all the phonemes; in a 
single word ( ghosa ), he can express all words; in a single dharma, he can express all dharmas. 748 
Everything that he says is Dharma, is true, is real, and also useful, since it is adapted to beings to be 
converted ( vaineya ). 

To those who like sutras, he preaches sutras; to those who like geyas, he preaches geya s; to those who like 
vyakaranas, he preaches vyakaranas', to those who like gdthds, udanas, niddnas, avaddnas, ityuktas, 
jdtakas, vaipulyas, adbhutadharmas or upadesas, he preaches all these texts. 

He adapts himself to the spiritual faculties ( indirya ) of beings in order to preach to them: if they like faith, 
he preaches them the faculty of faith [241a](sraddhendriya); if they like exertion, he preaches to them the 
faculty of exertion ( vTryendriya ); if they like mindfulness, he preaches to them the faculty of mindfulness 
( smrtymdriya ); if they like concentration, he preaches to them the faculty of concentration 
( samadhindriya ); if they like wisdom, he preaches to them the faculty of wisdom ( prajnendriya ). And he 
does likewise for all the roots of good ( kusalamula ) as he does for these five faculties. 

Moreover, there are 21,000 faculties ( indriya ) of passionate people ( rdgacarita ) and it was on this subject 
that the Buddha preached the 84,000 topics of the Dharma (dharmaskandha) as counteragents. 749 In regard 


748 Dasabhumika, p. 77: Sai~vadharmaprajhaptyavyavacchedena dharmam desayati. 

749 On these 84,000 (or 80,000) dharmaskandhas preached by the Buddha, see Histoire du bouddhisme 
indien, p. 155, 162-163. They serve to cure the four groups of 21,000 beings dominated by lust (rdga), 
hatred ( dvesa ), ignorance ( moha ) or a mixture of the three, respectively: cf. Kosa, I, p. 47; Nyayanusara, 
T 1562, k. 3, p. 346c; Satyasiddhisastra, Y 1656, k. 9, p. 314a. 
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to these faculties, the bodhisattva speaks about the series of counteragents (pratipaksadharma ): this is his 
‘elocution’ ( pratibhdna ). 

There are 21,000 faculties of the hateful person ( dvesacarita ), etc. 

There are 21,000 faculties of the foolish man ( mohacarita ), etc. 

There are 21,000 faculties of the person with mixed passions, and on this subject the Buddha preached the 
84,000 topics of the Dharma that counteract them: this is his ‘elocution’. 

This is what is called pratibhanapratisamvid ‘unhindered knowledge of elocution’. 

Furthermore, using this pratisamvid, during the course of a kalpa or half a kalpa, the bodhisattva adorns his 
preaching of the Dharma ( dharmanirdesa ) but ‘does not contradict the nature of the fundamental element’ 
(dharmadhdtum na vilomayati ). 

Sometimes this bodhisattva hides and becomes invisible, but preaches the Dharma through all his hair- 
pores ( romakupa ), 750 and, while adapting himself to the needs [of beings to be converted], he does not fail 
in his original practices ( purvacarya ). 

The wisdom (prajna) of the bodhisattva is immense: no scholar ( upadesdcdiya ) is able to exhaust it or, 
even less, destroy it. 

When, in possession of this pratisamvid, the bodhisattva transforms himself and takes on rebirths, he 
spontaneously and completely understands (svatah samjamte) the holy texts ( sutra ), the mantras, the 
knowledges {jndna ) and the arts ( kald) possessed by sages having the five supranormal powers 
( pancdbhijndrsi ): for example, the four Vedas, the six Vedangas, the Atharva, the [Jyotiska] dealing with 
the sun, the moon and the five planets, oniromancy [??], earthquakes, the language of the yaksas, the 
language of birds, the language of hands, 751 the language of quadrupeds and of people possessed by 
demons, divination, abundance or famine, struggle against the sun, the moon and the five planets, 
pharmacology, calculus, spells, scenic plays, music. The bodhisattva knows deeply and penetrates poetry, 
the arts, the treatises of this kind better than anyone, better than the heretics, but he is not at all boastful and 
troubles no one. He knows that these ordinary sciences do not serve for nirvana. 

Because this bodhisattva is endowed with the four pratisamvids, his beauty, his power, his brilliance 
surpass those of the Brahmas. The Brahmas honor him, love him and respect him, but his mind is detached 
(i asakta ), Respected and honored by all these gods, he is without attachment. He produces only the ideas of 
impermanence ( anitya ), of suffering ( duhkha ), of emptiness ( sunya ) and of non-self ( andtman ). By means 
of his supranormal powers ( abhijnd) he encourages the gods, leads them to aspire ardently and preaches 
them the Dharma inexhaustibly [247b] and impeccably. He destroys their doubts and establishes them in 
‘anuttard samyaksambodhi 

According to the Mahayana, this is the power of the four pratisamvids of the bodhisattva, a power capable 
of saving beings, This is the meaning of the four pratisamvids. 

750 Dasabhumika, p. 80: Sarvaromakupebhyo ghosdn niscdrayati. 

751 Adopting the variant cheou yu. 
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CHAPTER XLI: THE EIGHTEEN SPECIAL ATTRIBUTES 

OF THE BUDDHA 


PRELIMINARY NOTE 

I. THE EIGHTEEN AVENIKADHARMAS OF THE BUDDHAS 


By special attributes (avenikadharma ) we mean the attributes possessed by the Buddha alone which are not 
shared with others. 

As far as we know, they do not appear in the old canonical sutras except for the Chinese translation of the 
Brahmayuhsutra of the Madhyamagama by Tche K’ien (T 76, p. 885b 17-18). 

On the other hand, eighteen avenikabuddhadharmas, the details of which are not given, are frequently 
mentioned in the Hmayanist post-canonical literature and the Mahayanasutras. Most often they are cited 
equally with the ten balas and the four vaisaradyas to which other categories of attributes came to be 
added, such as the three vidyds , the four pratisamvids, mahamaitri, mahakaruna, the sarvajnanas, etc. 

In the Hlnayana literature, see: Lieou tou tsi king, T 152, k. 7, p. 43b5-6;P’ou sa pen hing king, T 155, k. 1, 
p. 108c25; Hien yu king, T 202, k. 10, p. 418c29-419al; k. 12, p. 433a9; Tsa pao tsang king, T 203, k. 10, 
p. 496bl6; Abhiniskramanasutra, T 190,k. 47, p. 871a2-3. 

In the Mahayanist or semi-Mahayanist literature, see: Lalitavsitara, ed. Lefmann, p. 5, 1, 2; 403, 1. 2; and T 
186, k. 7, p. 528c28; T 187, k. 5, p. 565M6-17;; k. 8, p. 585a22-23; k. 11, p. 605b8-9, 61 lb6; 
Pancavimsati, T 223, k.l, p. 219al7-19; k. 2, p. 228al9-20; k. 4, p. 243a22-23; k. 7, p. 266cl7-19; k. 9, p. 
285cl8-20; k. 17, p. 345cl9-20; k. 23, p. 384a25-26, and many other Mahayanasutras. 

The Pali texts, with the exception of those of late date, are practically silent about the Buddha’s dvenikas, 
but the Milindapanha should be mentioned which three times notes (p. 105, 216, 285) the 18 attributes of 
the Buddha ( attdrasabuddhadahmmd) without, however, giving any further explanations. 

When the sources do detail the 18 dvenikas, we find three different lists, two of Sarvastivadin or 
Vaibhasika origin and the third of Mahayalist, probably Mahasamghika, origin. 

The first Sai'vdstivddin list. - It is by far the best established and what is special about it is that it considers 
the 18 dvenikas not as dharmas distinct from the other attributes of the Buddha but rather as a simple group 
of the four categories of buddhadharmas already appearing in the old canonical sutras, namely, the 10 
balas , 4 vaisaradyas, 3 smrtyupasthdnas and mahakaruna, making up 18 dvenikas. The balas and the 
vaisaradyas have already been dealt with in the preceding chapters; as for the three smrtyupsathdnas 
belonging to the Buddha, they are also found “in the sutra” (Pali version in Majjhima, III, p. 221; Sanskrit 
version in Kosavyakhya, p. 646,1. 34-647,1. 19). 
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This list is customary in the Sarvastivadin Abhidharmas and theVaibhasika Sastras: Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 17, 
p. 85a26-27; k. 120, p. 624al4-15; k. 143, p. 735cl6-18; T 1546, k. 37, p. 277bl3-14; 
Samyuktabhidharmasara, T 1552, k. 6, p. 922cl5-17; Kosa, VII, p. 66-67; Kosabhasya, p. 411; 
Kosavyakhya, p. 640, 1. 33-34; Nuayanusara, T 1562, k. 75, p. 746al l-12;Kosakarikavibhasa, T 1563, k. 
36, p. 955b2-3. 

The DIvyavadana, p. 182,1. 20; 268,1. 4, also mentions the 10 balas, 4 vaisdradyas, 3 smrtyupasthdnas and 
mahdkarund as a group, but does not describe them as dvenikabuddhadharmas. 

A somewhat aberrant list is in Manjusnpariprccha (T 468, k. 2, p. 505a28-29: the 18 dvenikas are the 10 
balas , the 4 vaisdradyas plus the 4 great apramanas ( maitri, karund, mudita and upeksd). 


The second Sarvastivadin list. - Here the dvenikabuddhadharmas are not mixed in with the other categories 
of attributes but rather form an independent and distinct series. To my [Lamotte’s] knowledge, the Traite is 
the only one to speak of it (see below, p. 1699F). It seems to attribute it to a group of Sarvastivadin or 
Vaibhasika scholars and will comment that this list does not appear in the Tripitaka or in any of the other 
sutras. 


The Mahaydnist list. - Here also it is a matter of 18 dvenikabuddhadharmas completely independent and 
distinct from the other categories of attributes of Buddha. Even though they are not of canonical origin, this 
list is by far the best known and is adopted by all the Mahayanasutras. Its title shows some divergences and 
the 18 dvenikadharmas are not always cited in the same order. 

The Sanskrit version of this list appears in the Prajnaparamitasutras and especially in the Pancavimsati, p. 
211, 1. 17-212, 1. 7, and the Satasahasrika, p. 1449, 1. 22-1450, 1. 14. The text of the editions contain some 
misprints which I [Lamotte] will take the liberty of correcting: 

Punar aparam Subhute bodhisattvasya mahasattvasya mahayanam yad 
uthastadasavenikabuddhadharmah. katame ‘stadasa. Yan ca ratrim Subhute tathagato Than anuttaram 
samyaksambodhim abhisambuddho yan ca ratrim anupadaya parinirvasyaty etasminn antare Subhute. 

1. ndsti tathdgasya skhalitam, 

2. ndsti ravitam, 

3. ndsti musitasmrtitd, 

4. ndsti ndndtvasamjnd, 

5. nasty asamdhitam cittam, 

6. nasty apratisamkhydyopeksa, 

7. ndsti chandaparihdnir, 

8. ndsti vTryaparihdnir, 
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9. nasti smrtiparihanir, <ndsti sammadhiparihdnir>, 

10. nastiprajndparihanir, 

11. naOti vimuktiparihanir, 

12. nasti vimuktijhdnadarsanaparihdnir, 

13. sarvam tathdgatasya kayakarma jndnapurvamgamam jndndnuparivarti, 

14. sarvam vakkarma jndnapurvamgamam jndndnuparivarti, 

15. sarvam manaskarma jndnapurvamgamam jndndnuparivarti, 

16. atite ‘dhvany apratihatam asangam darsanam, 

17. andgate ‘dhvany apratihatam asangam jhdnam darsanam, 

18. pratyutpane ‘dhvany apratihatam asangam jhdnam darsanam. 

For the corresponding Chinese versions, see Kumarajlva’s translaion in Pancavimsati (T 223, k. 5, p. 
255c25-256a5; k. 24, p. 395b20-28) and Hiuan-tsang’s translation in Mahaprajnaparamitasutra (T 220, vol. 
V, k. 53, p. 302al7-27; vol. VII, k. 415, p. 81b26-c4; k. 490, p. 489b4-14). 

I [Lamotte] have described this list as Mahayanist because it has been adopted by all the Mahayanasiitras 
where it is discussed at length, e.g., in the Ratnakiita, section of the Bodhisattvapitaka (T 310, k. 40, p. 
229b-233a; T 316, k. 15, p. 815b-818b). Flowever, it was known by all Buddhists whatever their 
affliliation: 

1) It appears in the Chinese version of the Lalitavistara by Dharmaraksa: T 186, k. 6, p. 522cl6-24. 

2) It appears in the Mahavastu, I, p. 160,1. 8-16. 

3) It is mentioned in the Kosavyakhya next to the first list of the Sarvastivadins, p. 640,1. 34-641,1. 8. 

4) It is repeated in the Vijnanavadin treatises: Sutralamkara, XXI, 57, p. 187; Samgraha, p. 288-290, 302; 
Abhidharmasamuccayavyakhya (T 1606, k. 14, p. 761c5-762a27) where it is commented on at length; 
Yogacarabhumi, T 1579, k. 79, p. 738bl8-c25. - We may note, however, that beside these 18 dvenikas, the 
Yagacarabhumi also accepts 40 others (T 1579, k. 50, p. 574b4; Bodh. bhumi, p. 375,1. 3). 

5) Glossaries such as the Dharmasamgraha, chap. 79, the Mahavyutpatti, no. 136-151 and the 
Arthavinisacaya, cap. 24, p. 579-580, list it. 

6) It was known to the Ceylonese masters of late date such as Buddharakkhita (5 th cent.), author of the 
Jinalankara, and Moggallana (12 th cent.) author of the AbhidanappadTpika: cf. Burnouf, Lotus, p. 649; Kern, 
Histoire, I, p. 283. 

In the pages that will follow, the Traite will unreservedly adopt this Mahayanis list and will criticize the 
two Sarvastivadin lists which, in its opinion, include attributes not exclusively belonging to the Buddha 
himself. 
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II. THE EIGHTEEN AVENIKADHARMAS OF THE BODHISATTVAS 


In the preceding chapter we have seen that the Traite, on the basis of various Mahayanasutras, juxtaposed 
the balas, vaisdradyas and pratisamvids of the bodhisattva to the balas, vaisdradyas and pratisamvids of 
the Buddha. We would expect it to do the same here and that, after having explained the avenikadharmas 
of the Buddha, it deals with the avenikadhrmas of the bodhisattva. This omission is more odd in that some 
sources used by the Traite , such as the Ratnameghasutra (cited at k. 100, p. 756b7-8) contained a list of 18 
avenikabodhisattvadharmas (T 660, k. 4, p. 301b25-cl2; T 489, k. 7, p. 722bl9-c4; Tib. Trip., vol. 35, no. 
897, fol. 51a3-51b2), the original Sanskrit of which has been reproduced by the Mahavyut., no. 787-804. 
Here is the text and the translation: 

1. Bodhisattva anupadistaddndh 

2. anupadistasilah, 

3. anupadistaksantayah, 

4. anupadistaviryah, 

5. anupadistadhyanah, 

6. anupadistaprajnah, 

7. samgrahavastusarvasttvasamgrahakah, 

8. parindnamanavidhijhdh, 

9. updyakausaly[ena] sarvasttvacaritddhipat[a]ya[h] paramayaydnanirydnasamdarsakdh 

10. mahdydndcyutatah, 

11. samsdranirvanamukhasamdarsakah, 

12. yamakavyatyastdhdrakusaldh, 

13. jndnapurvamgama [a]nabhisamskdranirvadye[na] sarvajanmabhimukhapravrttdh, 

14. dasakusalopetakdyavagmanaskarmdntdh, 

15. sarvaduhkhaskandhasaha[md]ndtmopaddnd[t] sarvasattvadhatvaparityaginah, 

16. sarvajagadabhirucisamdarsakdh, 

17. kiyatkrcchrabdlasraavakamadhy[e] subhavyuharatnakalpavrksa[sama]drdhasarvajmtd- 
cittasampramusitah, 

18. sarvadharmapattdbhisekaprdpti[to] buddhadharmasamdarsananirvrttdh. 

Transl. - 1- 6. The bodhisattvas possess a generosity, morality, patience, exertion, trance and wisdom 
which were not taught to them by others; 7. they charm beings by means of captivating means; 8. they 
know the rule of applying [merits]; 9. sovereign teachers of all the activities of beings by virtue of their 
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skill in skillful means, they show how to escape from samsara by way of the Greater Vehicle; 10. they do 
not regress from the Greater Vehicle; 11. they show the direction of samsara and of nirvana; 12. they are 
skilled in uttering reverse and inverse sounds (cf. Vimalaklrti, Introduction, p. 33-37); 13. preceded by 
knowledge, they impeccably go towards all [kinds] of rebirths; 14. their actions of body, speech and mind 
are endowed with the ten good [paths of action]; 15. taking up existences capable of supporting the mass of 
suffering, they never abandon the world of beings; 16. they load beings with contentment; 17. in the midst 
of fools and listeners no matter how difficult, they never forget the strong mind of omniscience towards the 
pure wonders such as the precious Kalpavrksa ‘the wish-fulfilling tree’; 18. having acquired the crown and 
the anointing of all the dharmas, they never cease to preach the Buddhadharma. 


Above (p. 1607F) I [Lamotte) have mentioned the other lists of avenikabodhisattvadharmas. 


First Section MAHAYANIST LIST OF THE EIGHTEEN SPECIAL 
ATTRIBUTES OF THE BUDDHA 

[k. 26, p. 247b] 

I. TEXT OF THE LIST ACCORDING TO THE PRAJNAPARAMITA 

Here are the eighteen special attributes ( astddasdvenikadharma ): 

1. The Tathagata has no bodily defect (ndsti tathdgatasya skhalitam). 

2. He has no vocal defect ( ndsti ravitam). 

3. He has no failure of memory (ndsti musitasmrtitd). 

4. He has no notion of variety (ndsti ndmdtvasamjna). 

5. He does not have an unconcentrated mind ( nasty asamdhitam cittam). 

6. He does not have thoughtless indifference ( nasty apratisamkhydyopeksd). 

7. He has no loss of zealousness (ndsti chandaparihdnih). 

8. He has no loss of exertion (ndsti viryaparihanih. 

9. He has no loss of mindfulness (ndsti smrtiparihdnih). 

10. He has no loss of wisdom (ndsti prajndparihanih). 

11. He has no loss of liberation (ndsti vimuktiparihanih). 

12. He has no loss of the knowledge and vision of deliverance (ndsti vimuktijnmanadarsanaparidnih). 
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13. Every bodily action of the Tathagata is preceded by knowledge and accompanies knowledge 
(sarvam tathdtagatasya kdyakarma jnanapurvamgamam jnananuparivarti). 

14. Every vocal action is preceded by knowledge and accompanies knowledge (sarvam vdkkanna 
jnanapurvamgamam jnananuparivarti). 

15. Every mental action is preceded by knowledge and accompanies knowledge (sarvam manaskarma 
jnanapurvamgamam jnananuparivarti ). 

16. He has non-attached and unobstructed knowledge about past time (atFie ‘dhvany asangam 
apratihatam jnmanam darsanam). 

17. He has non-attached and unobstructed knowledge about future time (andgate ‘dhvany asangam 
apratihatam jhdnam darsanam). 

18. He has non-attached and unobstructed knowledge about the present time (pratyutpanne ‘dhvany 
asangam apratihatam jhdnam darsanam). 

Question. - Thirty-six attributes 752 are all attributes of the Buddha. Why are just these eighteen special? 

Answer. - The sravakas and pratyekabuddhas possess some of the eighteen first attributes, but they do no 
share this second series of eighteen attributes. 

Thus, Sariputra was able to answer any question whatsoever and always develop it with further words 
because he penetrated it without any obstacle, and the Buddha congratulated him saying that he understood 
the fundamental element well ( dharmadhdtu )? 53 

Aniruddha was the foremost of those who possess the divine eye (divyacaksukdndm agiyah ). 754 


752 A first group of 18 buddha attributes consisting of the 10 balas (discussed in chap. XXXIX), the 4 
vaisdradyas and the 4 pratisamvids (discussed in chap. XL) plus a second group of 18 attributes that are 
the object of the present chapter. The Sarvastivadins consider the first group to be the special attributes 
of the Buddha, whereas the Mahayanists disagree with this affirmation: for them, the second group alone 
constitutes the all the special attributes of the Buddha. 

753 Cf. Nidanasamyukta, p. 203-204 (Tsa a han, T 99, k. 14, p. 95c8-16); Samyutta, II, p. 54 and 56): 
Sariputra says: Saced ekam divasam, ekam rdtridivisam, saptdpi .... prasnam prsto vydkurvdm: “If for 
one day, for one night and one day, and even for seven nights and seven days, the Blessed One asked me 
a question on a given subject always with different phrases and different syllables, I would be able, for 
these seven nights seven days, to answer the Blessed One on this same subject for and seven nights and 
seven days, always with new phrases and new syllables.” And the Buddha declares: “It is indeed in this 
way that the fundamental element is well understood to its depths by the monk Sariputra.” 

If Sariputra is able to preach the Dharma with such ‘assurance’, it is because he possesses the 
four vaisdradyas. Therefore the vaisdradyas are not attributes exclusively reserved for the Buddha. 

75^ Anguttara, I, p. 23: Etad aggam mama sdvakdnam bhikkhunam dibbacakkukdndm yadidam 
anuruddho. 
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Such sravakas all shared the four fearlessnesses (vaisdradya). and since they shared them, the Buddha said: 
“Among my disciples who utter the lion’s roar ( simhanddika ), the foremost is Pin-t’ou-lo P’o-lo-to-che 
(Pindola Bharadvaja).” 755 

Sariputra affirmed of himself: “For seven nights and seven days I was able to expand on the same subject”, 
so inexhaustible his knowledge on the four ways of answering (catvdrivydkarandni). 

The arhats Sariputra, Maudgalyayana, Puma, Ananda, Katyayana, etc., also know things ( artha ), names 
(.naman ), expressions ( nirukti ) and elocution ( pratibhana ). 756 

This is why the eighteen first attributes [of the Buddha] do not merit the [247c][name of ‘special attributes 
of the Buddha’. 


II. DETAILED COMMENTARY ON THE LIST 


1-2. The Buddha has no bodily or vocal defect 


Question. - Why does the Buddha have no bodily defect ( skhalita ) or vocal defect ( ravita )? 

Answer. - For innumerable incalculable periods ( asamkhyeyakalpa ) the Buddha has observed purity of 
morality (silavisuddhi): this is why his bodily and vocal actions are faultless. The other arhats such as 
Sariputra, etc., have cultivated the precepts for less time, sixty kalpas at maximum: 757 this is why they have 
faults. For innumerable incalculable periods the Buddha has accumulated and perfected the pure precepts 
(visuddhisiia), he has always practiced the profound concentrations ( gambhirasamadhi ), he has obtained all 
the marvelous knowledges and has properly cultivated the mind of great compassion (: mahakarunacitta ): 
this is why he is without faults. 

Furthermore, the Buddha has uprooted all the root causes of the wrongdoings: this is why he is faultless. 
The root causes of the wrongdoings are of four kinds: i) lust ( rdga ), ii ) hatred ( dvesa ), Hi) (bhaya), iv) 
ignorance ( moha ). The Buddha has uprooted these root causes and their traces ( vdsand). The arhats and 
pratyekabuddhas, although they have uprooted the causes of the wrongdoings, have not eliminated the 
traces (vdsand): this is why they sometimes have faults. The Buddha himself knows all these dharmas fully 
and completely, 


7 -’-’ Ibid., p. 23: Etad aggam mama sdvakdnam bhikkhunam sThanddikdnam yadidampindola- 
Bhdradvdjo. 

One cannot utter the lion’s roar without having the vaisdradyas. The fact that Pindola utters it 
shows that the Buddha is not alone in possessing the vaisdradyas. 

^56 if these disciples know these four things, it is because they had the four pratisamvids; therefore the 
Buddha is not alone in having them. 

757 Cf. Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 71, p. 366cl 1-12; k. 101, p. 525bl9. 
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Those who do not know them [thus] commit faults. Thus, Sariputra while walking with five bhiksus came 
to an empty house where he spent the night. It was a day when the pratimoksa is recited. Sariputra was not 
familiar with the rules for the inner limits ( anthasmd ) and the outer limits ( bdhyasfma). 758 This was 
reported to the Buddha who said: When one leaves the residence (dvdsa) at the end of one night, there are 
no determined limits. 

Another time Sariputra and Maudgalyayana returned leading five hundred bhiksus who uttered loud shouts 
and cries ( uccasabdd mahdsabdd abhuvan). Then the Buddha chased them away ( pranamayati sma). 759 
This was a vocal fault [on the part of the disciples]. 

Another time Sariputra had neglected the dietary rules and the Buddha said to him: You are eating impure 
food ( avisuddhdhdra ). 760 

Thus, therefore, [the arhats] had bodily and vocal faults. But the Buddha who has eliminated the traces of 
the passions ( klesavdscmd) has no such faults. 

Finally, in the Buddha, all the bodily and vocal actions accompany knowledge (jndndnuparivartin ): this is 
why his body is faultless and his voice is faultless. 

For all these kinds of reasons, the Buddha has no defect of body (ndsti skhalitam ) and no defect of speech 
(ndsti ravitam). 

3. The Buddha has no lapse of mindfulness 


There is no failure of mindfulness ( nasty muusitasmrtita). Indeed, during the long night ( dirghardtram ) he 
developed the mind of the four foundations of mindfulness ( smrtyupasthdna ), he developed the profound 
concentrations (gambhirasamddhi), his mind was without any distractions ( aviksipta ), he eliminated the 
thirst of desires ( kdmatrsnd) and joy of the dharma ( dharmaprfti ), his mind was not attached to any dharma 
and he attained the supreme safety of mind (paramacittakaksemavihdra ). If the mind is fearful or hasty, 
there are lapses of mindfulness; but the mind of the Buddha has none of these faults: this is why is he has 
no lapses. 

Furthermore, by means of the [memory of] former abodes ( purvanivdsanusmrti ), the sciences ( vidya ) and 
the powers (bala), the Buddha has triply adorned his mindfulness which is perfect and without defect 
because his mindfulness often bears upon the past. 

Furthermore, as his faculty of mindfulness ( smrtmdriya) is of immense and inexhaustible power, his 
memory has no lapses. 


758 These are the precepts relating to the boundaries of the parishes (sma) and the celebration of the 
Uposada in common: cf. Vinaya, I, p. 102-136. 

759 Episode related in Majjhima, I, p. 456-457 and already mentioned above, p. 1575F. 

7^0 Episode related in detail above, p. 120-121F 
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Finally, in the Buddha, all mental actions accompany knowledge {sarvam manaskarma jnananuparivarti ): 
this is why his mindfulness has no lapses since at each moment it accoompanies the mind. 

This is what is understood by mindfulness without lapse. See what has been [248a] said in the T’ien wen 
king (Devataparprcchasutra). 761 

[The deity asked]: 

Who is the man without fault? 

Who is the man with unfailing mindfulness? 

Who is the ever-attentive man ( smrtimat ) 

Who accomplishes what he must do? 

[The Buddha answered]: 

The man who knows all dharmas perfectly. 

Who is freed of all obstacles 

And is endowed with all the qualities: 

He is unique: it is the Buddha. 

4. The Buddha has no notion of variety 


He has no notion of variety (nasti nanatvasamjna). The Buddha has no point of distinctions ( vibhanga ) 
among beings; he makes no difference between those who are far away and those who are close; he does 
not say: This one is noble and I can speak to him; that one is lowly and I must not speak to him. Just as the 
sun lights up everything, so the Buddha with the rays of his great compassion ( mahdkarundrasmi ) has pity 
for all and saves all alike. Whether one honors him or does not honor him, whether it concerns enemies or 
relatives, noblemen or scoundrels, all are alike to him. 

See for example this stranger, the dung-sweeper called Ni-t’o (Nltha): the Buddha converted him and he 
became a great arhat. 762 


761 Ardhcun sutta of the Samyutta, I, p. 14, already cited above, p. 67-68F and notes. 

762 Nrtha (?) was a refuse-sweeper. His long hair hung down in disorder; he was filthy and his clothes 
were in tatters. When he found a rag on his way, he used it to mend his garments. On his back he carried 
a jar full of refuse. One day when the Buddha was visiting Rajagrha, Nltha, lowly and impure, did not 
dare to come near him for fear of increasing his misdeeds further. He took flight across the city, but at 
each corner the Buddha appeared before him. The Teacher said to him: “Although your body is impure, 
your heart possesses the excellent and wonderful perfume of the Dharma. You must not think of yourself 
as lowly.” Having received the Buddha’s teaching, Nltha entered the religious life and became an arhat. 
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See also the vaisya Td-hou (Srigupta) who wanted to harm the Buddha with a ditch full of fire and with 
poisoned rice. The same day, the Buddha liberated him from the threefold poison ( trivisa ) and extinguished 
the fire of wrong views ( mithyddrsti ) in him. 763 

Such examples show that the Buddha has no notion of variety ( ndndtvasamjnd). 

Furthermore, the Buddha has no fondness ( anunaya ) for the practitioners of his doctrine such as Sariputra, 
the bodhisattva Maitreya, etc.; he has no aversion (pratigha ) either for people of wrong view such as 
Devadatta or the six heretic masters, Purana, etc. As the Buddha has formed his mind [in total impartiality] 
for innumerable incalculable periods ( asamkhyeyaklpa ), he is the Jewel ( ratna ) among beings and, like 
pure gold, he does not undergo variations. 

Furthermore, “three times during the night and three times during the day, the Buddha considers beings 
with his Buddha eye” ( trf ratres trir divasasya sath-tvo ratrimdivasena buddhacaksnsd lokam 
vyavalokayati ) 764 and never allows the time of asking himself who can be converted ( vaineya ) to pass by. 
Considering beings impartially, he has no notion of variety. 

Furthermore, the Buddha has praised the good dharmas ( kusaladharma ) in many ways ( anekapaiydyena ) 
and criticized the bad dharmas ( akusaladharma ) in many ways. However, faced with good or with bad, his 
mind shows no increase or decrease ( anundnadhika ): it is only in order to save beings that he makes 
distinctions. Thus he has no notion of variety. 

Furthermore, it is said in the Yi-ts’ie-pou-hing king (Sarvadharmapravrttinirdesa): 765 “The Buddha 
considers all beings as his own self, as having fulfilled their role ( krtya ) and having neither beginning, 
middle or end ( anddimadhyapaiyavasmana ).” 766 That is why he has no notion of variety. 


The name of the dung-sweeper is poorly established: NFtha ovNithi in the fragments of the 
Kalpanamanditika, Sunita in Pali, Ni-t ’o and Ni-t 7 in the Chinese transcriptions. His story is told in the 
following sources: 

Kalpanamanditika, p. 158-160 (very mutilated fragments) and Sutralamkara said to be by 
Asvaghosa, T 201, no. 43, k. 7, p. 203c-297a (transl. Huber, p. 192-210): Theragatha, p. 63-64, v. 620- 
631, and its commentary (tr. Rhys Davids, Psalms of the Brethren, p. 271-274); Hien yu king, T 202, k. 
6, no. 35, p. 397a-390a; Tch’ou yao king, T 212, k. 19, p. 710al-cl. 

Nltha is also mentioned in passing in the Hien yu king, T 202, k. 4, p. 377al2, and the 
Sarvastivadavinayavibhanga, T 1442, k. 42, p. 858a28-29. 

763 p or Srigupta, see above, p. 184F, note 4. 

764 Stock phrase: cf. Divyavadana, p. 95, 124, 265; Avadanasataka, I, p. 16, 30, 72, etc. 

765 The correct title is indeed Sarvadharmapravrttinirdesa (cf. Siksasamuccaya, p. 6,1. 16; 90.1. 19; 
99. 1. 3; Mahavyut. no. 1362) ‘Teaching of the new-functioning of all dharmas’ and not 
Sarvadharmapravrttinirdesa as it is spelled most often in western lists. This sutra has come down to us 
in three Chinese translations and one Tibetan translation: 

1) T 650: Tchou fa wou hing king, transl. by Kumarajhiva. 
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Furthermore, the Buddha sees that all beings and all things are, from the beginning, unborn ( anutpanna ), 
unceasing ( aniruddha ), always pure ( suddha ) and like nirvana: thus he has no notion of variety. 

Finally, the Pou-eul-jou fa-men (Advayapravesadharmaparyaya) or the ‘Teaching on the entry into non- 
duality’ 767 is the doorway to the true nature of dharmas (dharmandm bhutalaksana). Variety ( ndndtva ) is 
duality ( dvaya), and duality is wrong view ( mithyadrsti ). But the Buddha is not a deceiver ( amdydvin ) and 
cannot commit a deception ( mdyd). Fie always applies the Teaching on the entry into non-duality, and 
deception is variety. 

That is why he has no notion of variety. 

5. The Buddha has no non-concentrated mind 


Fie has no non-concentrated mind ( nasty asamahitacittam ). Concentration ( samddhi ) is the non-distraction 
of the mind ( cittdviksepa ). In a distracted mind, it [248b] is impossible to see the truth: distraction is like a 
body of water disturbed by waves where one cannot see one’s own face; it is like a lamp (dipa) in the full 
wind which cannot illumine well. This is why it is said that the Buddha does not have a non-concentrated 
mind. 

Question. - The concentrations go from the andgamya [preliminary concentration of the first dhyana] on up 
to the absorption of cessation ( nirodhasamdpatti ). When one enters into these absorptions, it is impossible 
to assert any physical action (kdyakannan) or vocal action ( vdkkarman ). Flence, if the Buddha is always 
concentrated ( samdhita ) and has no non-concentrated mind, how can he travel through the kingdoms, take 
up the four positions ( Tryapatha ) and preach the Dharma to the great assemblies with all kinds of niddnas 
and avaddnas ? Whether these actions are of the domain of the desire realm ( kdmadhdtvavacara ) or of the 
Brahma world, the Buddha cannot enter into concentration if he wants to accomplish them. 

Answer. - When we said that he has no non-concentrated mind, that can have several meanings. 


2) Tchou fa pen wou king, transl. under the Souei by Jinagupta between the 6 th and 7 th month of 
the 15 th ,k’ai houangyear or August to September 595 (cf. Li, T 2034, k. 12, p. 103c6). 

3) T 652: Ta tch’eng souei tchouan chouo tchou fa king, transl. under the Pei Song (960-1127) 
by Chao to and others. 

4) OKC 847: Chos thams cad hbyun ba med par bstan pa, transl. by Rin chen mtsho. 

766 pf Tchou fa wou hing king, T 650, k. 1, p. 751a28-29: “Beings are Bodhi; Bodhi is beings. Bodhi 
and beings are one and the same thing, namely, the Bhagavat.” 

767 According to the practice somewhat current at its time, the Traite here refers to the 
Vimalaklrtinirdesasutra by citing the title of one of its chapters instead of the title of the sutra itself. It 
refers to chapter VIII: ‘Introduction to the doctrine of non-duality’ (p. 301-318 of my [Lamotte’s] 
translation of the Vimalaldrtinirdesa). 
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Being concentrated means being fixed on the good dharmas with a mind that is always absorbed 
(saddsamgrhftacittena). Now the Buddha is fixed on the true nature ( bhutalaksana ) of dharmas and never 
strays from that. Therefore he does not have a non-concentrated mind. 

Furthermore, in the desire realm ( kdmadhdtu ) there are some concentrations where those who have entered 
into them are able to preach the Dharma. Thus, in the Abhidharma it is a question of [concentrations] 
belonging to the desire realm ( kdmadhdtvavacara ), such as the four levels of saints (dryavamsa ), 768 the 
four foundations of mindfulness ( smrtyupasthdna ), the four right efforts ( samyakpradhdna ), the four bases 
of magical power (rddhipdda), the five faculties ( indriya ), the five strengths ( bala ), the concentration 
preventing being attacked by others ( aranasamadhi ), 769 the knowledge resulting from aspiration 
( pranidhijndna ), 770 and the four unhindered knowledges ( pratisamvid ). There are marvelous qualities of 
this kind in which the Buddha is established while entering into the world of desire: this is why he has no 
non-concentrated mind. 

When the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas emerge from concentration ( samddher vyuthitdh), they enter into 
an undefined mind (< avydkytacitta ), they enter into a good mind ( kusalacitta ) or they enter into a defiled 
mind (samalacitta). But when the Buddha comes out of concentration and enters into a concentration of the 
desire realm (, kamadhatusamadhi ), 771 he has not a single moment of distracted mind ( viksiptacitta ): this is 
why he has no non-concentrated mind. 

Furthermore, according to the sravaka system, when the magically created beings ( nirmita ) preach the 
Dharma, their creator ( nirmdtr), [namely, the sravaka, does not speak, and when the creator speaks, the 
magically created beings do not speak. It is not so with the Buddha: the magically created beings and their 
creator, [namely, the Buddha,] preach the Dharma together. 772 [In the sravakas, the mind in concentration 
(samddhicitta) is necessarily different [from the mind of creation ( nirmdnacitta )] and when the sravaka 
enters into concentration, he does not speak. The Buddha himself, while remaining in concentration, is able 
to preach the Dharma and to walk about ( cahkramitum ). This is what is said in the Mi-tsi king (Guhyasutra, 


768 Being content with clothing ( civara ), food (pindapata ), beds ( sayanasana ) and delighting in 
renunciation and meditation (prahdnabhdvand): cf. DIgha, III, p. 224-225; Anguttara, II, p. 27-28. 

769 See above, p. 4F and note 1, 633F, 1041F; Kosa, VII, p. 86-87. 

770 See Kosa, VII, p. 88-89. 

77 1 In other words, when the Buddha comes out of a dhydna or a samdpatti of the two higher realms in 
order to enter into the concentrations of the desire realm so as to devote himself to the practice of the 
bodhipaksikadharmas. 

777 Here the Traite is repeating what it has already said above, p. 468-469F. Once more it seems to 
stray from the canonical sources in whose words the nirmitas of the sravakas speak when the sravaka 
speaks and remain silent when the sravaka is silent. Only the Buddha was able to converse with his 
nirmitas. 
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or Tathagatacintyaguhyanirdesa), in regard to the Secret of the mind ( cittaguhyci)'. 11 3 “The mind of the 
Buddhas is always in concentration”, but they are still able to preach the Dharma. 

Furthermore, distractions ( viksiptacitta ), fetters ( samyojana ), doubts ( vicikitsa ) do not exist in the Buddha. 
Although he has no doubts concerning the four truths ( catuhsatya ), the arhat often still has doubts about 
dharmas. The eternally concentrated Buddha has no doubts about dharmas: this is why he has no non¬ 
concentrated mind. 

Moreover, the arhat who still has traces of the disturbing emotions ( klesavdsand) and is capable of 
regressing ( parihdnadharman ) has distractions. The Buddha who, in his omniscience, has complete 
knowledge, has no distractions. He is like a vessel ( ghata ) full of water where there is neither sound (svara ) 
nor movement ( frana ). The Buddha is the only person who can be called free of deception ( amdydvin ); 774 
he is the foremost of the three strong individuals ( drdhapudgala ). 775 His mind remains unchanged in 
suffering as in happiness. 

All the characteristics of things ( dharmalaksana ), unity ( ekartha ), multiplicity ( nanartha ), production 
( utpada ), cessation ( nirodha ), interruption ( uccheda ), permanence ( sdsvata ), coming (agama ) and going 
( nirgama ) are deceptions, [248c] the formation (samskdra) of a collection of falsehoods. 776 Since the 
Buddha is well established ( supratisthita ) in the true nature (bhutalaksana) of dharmas, his mind is never 
non-concentrated and, being never non-concentrated, it does not change. 

Moreover, among the five incomprehensible things ( acintyadharma ), the attributes of the Buddha are the 
most incomprehensible: 777 these eighteen special attributes (avenikadharma ) are the profound treasure 

773 q- j 310, k. 11, p. 59c8 and seq; T 312, k. 9, p. 724c 14 and seq.: “From the night when the 
Tathagata realized the Bodhi of the Buddhas until the day when he was nirvanized, during that interval, 
the Tathagata is free of doubt and transformation: his mind is without thought, without movement, 
without instability, without mixing, without scattering, without distraction, without change...”. 

For the Tathagatacintyaguhyanirdesa, one of the sources of the Traite, see above, p. 10F, note 3; 
p. 560F; amd later, k. 26, p. 253b3; k. 30, p. 284al7-18; k. 57, p. 466b6; k. 88, p. 684a22. 

774 However, the bhiksu who has destroyed the impurities ( ksindsvara ) is also without cheating or 
deceit ( asatho hoti amdydvi ): cf. Majjhima, I, p. 97; II, p. 95, 25; Anguttara, III, p. 65; V, p. 15. 

775 Accordiong to the Tseng yi a han (T 125, k. 12, p. 607a2-5), the three individuals worthy of homage 
( pujd) are the Tathagata, the disciple of the Tathagata who has destroyed the impurities and is arhat, and 
the cakravartin king. For the pratyekabuddhas, these individuals are worthy of a stupa (Dlgha, II, p. 

142;Anguttara, II, p. 245). 

776 jhe eight characteristics in question are rejected by Nagarjuna in the dedication to his 
Madhyamakakarika (cf. Madh. vrtti, p. 3,1. 11: 

Anirodham anutpddam anucchedam asasvatam / 
anekartham andndrtham anadamam anirgamam // 

These are the eight well-known Nagarjunian negations. 

777 jhe Traite lists five acintyas : cf. k. 30, p. 383cl7-20: “The sutra speaks of five incomprehensible 
things, namely: ;) the number of beings, ii ) retribution of action ( kannavipdka ), Hi) the strength of a man 
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(gambhiranidhana ) of the Buddha. Who can understand them? This is why it is certain that the Buddha hs 
no non-concentrated mind. 


Although the Buddha enters into concentration, he does not have these coarse minds ( auddrikacitta ) of 
investigation ( vitarka ) and analysis ( victim ) and, having incomprehensible knowledge ( acintyajhdna ), he 
can preach the Dharma. 

The heavenly musical instruments (, divyaturya ) make all sorts of sounds dear to the gods, and they do so 
while being without mind ( citta) or consciousness ( vijhdna) by virtue of the merits ( punya ) acquired by the 
gods. 778 If these heavenly musical instalments that are without mind or consciousness do such things, how 
could it be said that the Buddha, who is endowed with mind, cannot preach the Dharma? 

This is why it is said that the Buddha does not have a non-concentrated mind. 

6. The Buddha has no unconsidered equanimity 


He has no unconsidered equanimity ( nasty apratisamkhyopeksa). - Beings have three types of sensations 
(vedand): unpleasant ( duhkhavedand), pleasant ( sukhavedand), neither unpleasant nor pleasant 


in trance ( dhydyibala ), iv) the strength of the nagas ( ndgabala ), v) the power of the Buddhas. Of these 
five incomprehensible things, the power of the Buddhas is the most incomprehensible.” - See also later, 
k. 90, p.698b20; k. 93, p. 714a21; k. 98, p. 743bl4. - The same list is repeated by T’an louan (476-542) 
in his notes on the Amitayuhsutra, T 1819, k. 2, p. 836b7-10. 

However, the canonical sutras list only four acintyas (in Pali, acinteyya ): 

1) Anguttara, II, p. 80: Cattar’ imdni bhikkhave acinteyydni na cintetabbdniydni cintento 
ummddassa vighdtassa bhdgi assa. katamdni cattdri? Buddhdnam buddhavisayo... jhdyissa 
jhanavisayo... kammavipako... lokacintd: “Here, O monks, are the four incomprehensible things about 
which you should not think, for the person who thinks about them will be prey to mistakes and trouble. 
What are these four things? The Buddha domain of the Buddhas, the domain of the person in trance, the 
retribution of action, and philosophical speculations about the world.” 

2) Ekottaragama, T 125, k. 18, p. 6406-9: i) lokadhdtu, ii) sattva. Hi) ndgavisaya, iv) 
buddhavisayo. 

3. Ibid., k. 21, p. 657a2-21: i) sattva, ii) lokadhdtu, iii) ndgavisaya, iv) buddhavisayo. 

4) Ratnakuta, T 310, k. 8, p. 43cl6-18; k. 86, p. 493cl6-19: i) karmavisaya, ii) ndgavisaya, iii) 
dhydnavisaya, iv) buddhavisayo. 

Contrary to the Traite, the Vibhasa (T 1545, k. 113, p. 586b24; T 1546, k. 22, p. 163a8-9) 
considers that, of the five acintyas, karmavipdka is the most profound. 

Finally, in the Hien yang cheng kiao louen (T 1602,k. 6, p. 510c2-6), Asanga postulates six 
acintyas: i) dtman, ii) sattva, iii) loka, iv) sarvasattvakannavipdka, v) dhydnasdksdtkdra and 
dhydnavisaya. vi) buddha and buddhavisayo. 

77% See above, p. 1049F, the comments on the lute of the Asuras. 
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0 adhkhdsukhavedand). The unpleasant sensation produces hatred ( dvesa ), the pleasant sensation produces 
love ( rdga), the neither unpleasant nor pleasant produces confusion ( moha ). Of these three kinds of 
sensation, the unpleasant sensation produces suffering (, duhkha ), abides in suffering and destroys 
happiness; the pleasant sensation produces happiness ( sukha ), abides in happiness and destroys suffering; 
as for the neither unpleasant nor pleasant sensation, one does not know if it is suffering or if it is happiness. 

Other people who are of weak faculties ( mrdvindriya ) experience the unpleasant and the pleasant 
sensations especially, but they do not feel the neither unpleasant nor pleasant sensation, they do not know it 
and have only indifference ( upeksd) for it: they are fettered by the fetter of confusion ( mohasamyojana ). 
The Buddha, on the other hand, knows completely the moment of arising ( utpdda ), the moment of duration 
(sthiti) and the moment of cessation ( bhariga ) of the neither unpleasant nor pleasant sensation: this is why it 
is said that the Buddha has no unconsidered equanimity. 

Question. - But what is equanimity ( upeksd ) here? Is it the absence of suffering and happiness which is 
upeksd, or is it a matter of the upeksd that is one of the seven factors of enlightenment ( sambodhyanga), or 
again is it the upeksd that is one of the four immeasurables ( apramdnacitta )? 

Answer. - The absence of suffering and of happiness constitutes the twofold domain ( sthdnadvaya ) of 
upeksd and the abandoning [of this domain] is also called upeksd. How is that? 

In the course of a neither unpleasant nor pleasant sensation, other people do not take into account, from 
moment to moment, the moments of arising (utpdda), of duration ( sthiti ) and cessation (bhanga) of this 
sensation: it takes a long time for them to notice it. But the Buddha cognizes [these three moments] 
completely each successive moment. 

Upeksd is also part of the seven factors of enlightenment ( sambodhyanga ); when the mind is completely 
balanced, when it is not sinking (: ndvdlfyte ) or being scattered (na viksipyate), this is when equanimity 
(upeksd) should be practiced. In the moments of sinking, one practices the notion of exertion 
(viryasamjnd), and in the moments of distraction, one practices the notion of concentration of the mind 
(cittasamgrahanasamjna). 

In some circumstances, the arhats and pratyekabuddhas concentrate their mind wrongly or excite it 
wrongly, and their equanimity is thus in disequilibrium. The Buddha, however, is never without completely 
cognizing the coarseness or the subtleness, the profundity or the superficiality inherent in the instantaneous 
minds. Knowing that, he is [truly] indifferent. 

Question. - If that is so, how was the Buddha able to talk to the bhiksus about Nan-t’o, saying: “In Nanda, 
the sensations (vedand) are completely conscious at the moment when they arise, completely conscious 
when they endure and completely conscious at the moment when they are destroyed, and it is the same for 
the notions (samjnd) and investigations ( vitarka )”? [Is that not a privilege reserved to the Buddha?] 

Answer.- There are two ways of being conscious: [249a] 

1) When a duhkhavedand ‘unpleasant sensation’ arises, knowing that a duhkhavedand is arising; when a 
duhkhavedand continues, knowing that a duhkhavedand is continuing; when a duhkhavedand ceases, 
knowing that a duhkhavedand is ceasing. When a sukhavedand ‘pleasant sensation’ arises, knowing that a 
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sulthvedana is arising; when a sukhavedand continues, knowing that a sukhavedand is continuing; when a 
sukhavedand ceases, knowing that a sukhvedana is ceasing. The same for a duhkhasukhavedand ‘neither 
unpleasant nor pleasant sensation’. This is knowing only the general characteristics ( samanyalaksana ), but 
not the specific characteristics ( svalaksana ) of the sensation. [This way of being conscious was that of 
Nanda.] 

2) Having fill consciousness and full awareness from moment to moment of the duhkha-, sukha- and 
aduhkhdsukha-vedand succeeding one another from moment to moment ( ksaneksand) and not ignoring the 
mental events ( caitasikadharma ) following one another from moment to moment. [This is the way of being 
conscious of the Buddha.] This is why it is said that he has no unconsidered indifference. 


Furthermore, the Buddha sometimes went away from beings in order to enter into deep meditation 
(pratisamlayitum ) for one or two months. 779 There are people who doubt and wonder: The Buddha came 
into the world to save beings; why then is he always in concentration? 

The Buddha tells them: “It is for many reasons and knowingly that I am leaving beings. There is no 
unconsidered indifference ( apratisamkhydyipeksd) in me.” 

Question. - What are the reasons why he leaves them knowingly? 

Answer. - In the middle of the great assemblies, the Buddha is tired and that is why he wants to rest for a 
while. 780 


779 These retreats of the Buddha have been frequently mentioned in the texts: Vinaya, III, p. 68, 230; 
Dlgha, II, p. 237; Samyutta, V,p. 12-13, 320, 325. The Buddha always used the following expression to 
tale leave: Iccham ’ aham addhamdsam (or temasam, cattdro mdse)patisallTyitum, n ’amhi kenaci 
upasamkamitabbo annatra pindapdtamhdrakena: “I wish to go into meditation for two weeks (three or 
four months); I do not wish to be approached by anyone except the person who will bring me food.” 

7 ^0 Several times, having preached until late in the night, the Buddha was tired and asked one of his 
disciples, Sariputra, Ananda or Maudgalyayana, to continue with the teaching. The episode is always 
related in the following words: 

Dlgha, III, p. 209; Majjhima, I, p. 354; Samyutta, IV, p. 184; Anguttara, V, p. 126: Atha kho 
Bhagad... ayasmantam sariputtam dmantesi: VigatathTnamiddho kho Sariputta bhikkhusamgho, 
patibhdtu tarn Sariputta bhikkhunam dhammaikathd. Pitthi me dgildyati, tarn aham dyamissdnuti. - 
Evam bhante to kho dyasmd Sdriputto Bhagavato paccassosi. - Atha kho Bhagavd catuggunam 
samghdtim panndpetvd dakkhinena passena sihaseyyam kappesi, pddepddam accddhdya sato 
sampajdno utthanasahham manasikaritvd. 

“Then the Blessed One said to venerable Sariputra: ‘The community of monks is free of langor 
and torpor, O Sariputra; let the religious instruction [for it] come into your mind. My back is sore: I am 
going to lie down.’ Saying: ‘May it be so, O Lord’, the venerable Sariputra gave his assent to the Blessed 
One. Then the Blessed One, having folded his cloak into four, lay down on his right side in the lion pose, 
one foot resting on top of the other, attentive, lucid, after having fixed his mind on the time to re-arise.” 
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Furthermore, from lifetime to lifetime, the Buddha has always liked solitude ( naiskramya). 

When, as a bodhisattva, he was in his mother’s womb ( matrkuksi ), his mother loved solitude as well, and it 
was at forty li from the capital, in the forest of Lan-pi-ni (Lumbimvana) she gave birth to him. 781 

When the Buddha attained Bodhi, it was in the forest of Ngeou-leou-p ’in lo (Uruvilvavana) alone, at the 
foot of a tree that he became Buddha. 782 

When he turned the wheel of the Dharma for the first time, it was also at Sien-jen tchou-tch ’on (Rsipatana) 
in the forest of Lou-lin (Mrgadava). 783 

When he entered nirvana, it was in the forest of So-lo trees (Salavana) under two trees. 

Thus, during the long night (dirgharatram), he liked to practice solitude: this is why he entered into 
concentration. 

Furthermore, the Buddha always has the mind of solitude ( naiskramyacittasamanvdgata ): that is why he 
entered into concentration. 

Furthermore, the Buddha avoided crowds ( samsarga ) and places of unnecessary speech 
( sambhinnapralapasthana ) and, by contemplating his own treasury of Buddha qualities 
(buddhagunanidhana), he experienced happiness of supreme purity ( paramasuddhasukha ): that is why he 
entered into concentration. 

Furthermore, when the Buddha finished preaching the Dharma, he always advised the bhiksus to practice 
solitary meditation ( pratisamlayana ) in the manner of having no regret (pascdttdpa ) and, as he himself 
applied the advice that he gave ( kanthokta ), he entered into concentration. 

Furthermore, he disliked homage ipujd) but, when he knew there were beings to be converted ( vaineya ), he 
entered into concentration and created fictive beings ( nirmitapurusa ) to come to save them. 784 

Furthermore, there are beings whose concentrations ( samddhi ) are rare and whose wisdoms ( prajna) are 
numerous. By giving them the example of his own practice of the dhyanas, the Buddha converts them. 

Furthermore, there are people who get tired of always seeing the Buddha, and the Buddha withdraws a little 
so that they might aspire to see him again. 785 


For the corresponding Sanskrit wording, see Sanskrit Mahaparinirvanasutra, p. 264, 286: Prsthi 
ma dvildyati tdm tdvad dydmayisye...Atha bhagavdn ganagunam samghdtim sirasipratisthapya 
daksinena pdrsvena sayydm kalpayati pdde pddam ddhdyaloksamjm pratismrtah samprajana 
utthdnasamjndm manasi kurvanah. 

781 See above, p. 21F, note 2. 

782 See above, p. 179F, 227-228F. 

782 See above, p. 87F; 182F, note 1, 420F. 

78 4 See the miracle of the multiplicationm of the fictive buddhas, p. 531-534F and notes; 1352-1353F. 

78 5 Allusion to the schism at KausambI related above, p. 896-898F and notes. 
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Furthermore, when the Buddha wished to preach the Dharma to the devas, he went to a solitary place 
(vivikte sthdne). 786 

Furthermore, it is in order to establish a rule for future generations that the Buddha meditated and, when he 
turned the Wheel of Dharma, he passed this custom on to his disciples: this is why he entered into 
concentration. 

Furthermore, the Buddha has shown a twofold path for gathering beings ( sattvasamgrahdya ): that of 
concentration ( samddhi ) and that of wisdom ( prajnd). When the Buddha preaches the Dharma in the great 
assemblies, he illustrates the path of wisdom ( prajndmdrga ); but when he concentrates his mind in a 
solitary place ( vivikte sthane cittam samgrhnati), he illustrates the path of concentration ( samddhimdrga ). 

[249b] 

Finally, in the face of the six sense objects (sadvisaya), beings have three kinds of reactions ( samskdra ): i) 
seeing beautiful colors ( rupa ), they experience the happiness of joy ( pntisuklha ); ii) seeing ugly colors, 
they experience the suffering of sadness (, daurmanasyaduhkha ); Hi) seeing neither unpleasant nor pleasant 
colors, they experience a feeling of indifference ( upeksacitta ). And it is the same for [the other sense 
objects] on up to dharmas. The Buddha, however, has control ( vasita ) over the six sense objects 
(sadvisaya): in the face of pleasant or unpleasant objects, he is able to produce a feeling of indifference as 
has been said in regard to his holy magic (rddhi). 

These are the various reasons why he enters into concentration and does not have any unconsidered 
indifference. 

7. The Buddha has no loss of zeal 


Fie has no loss of zeal ( ndsti chandaparihanih). - Knowing the value of the good dharmas ( kusaladliarma ), 
the Buddha always wants to accumulate the good dharmas and since his mind never tires of cultivating the 
good dharmas, he has no loss of zeal. 

[The Buddha helps a blind bhiksu thread his needle.] 787 - Thus there was once an partially blind old bhiksu 
who was repairing his cloak (samghdti). Unable to thread his needle (suci), he said to people: “Would 
someone who wants to gain merit thread my needle for me?” The Buddha appeared before him and said: “I 
am someone who loves merit without ever tiring of it. Bring your needle.” Full of respect, the bhiksu 
caught a glimpse of the Buddha’s radiance and recognized his voice. Fie said to the Buddha: “The Buddha 


786 Thus Sakradevendra was converted in the Indrasailaguha (abive, p. 180F, note 2), and the four 
Caturmaharajakayikadevas, on the shores of lake Mandakini (Sarvastivadin Vin., T 1435, k. 26, p. 193a; 
Mulasarv. Vin., in Gilgit Manuscripts, III, I, p. 256-259; Tch’ou yao king, T 212, k. 23, p. 734b; 
Vibhhasa, T 1545, k. 79, p. 410a; T 1546, k. 41, p. 306c; T 1547, k. 9, p. 482c). 

^87 Anecdote taken from the Sibijataka of the Avadananasataka, I, p. 182-183 which the Traite has 
already related above, p. 569-570F. 
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has exhausted the ends and the depths of the immense sea of qualities (, apramanagunasagara ); why is he 
not yet satisfied?” The Buddha said to the bhiksu: “The reward of the qualities ( gunavipdka ) is very 
profound ( gambhfra ). There is nobody who knows their benefits as I do. Although I have exhausted the 
ends and the depths, my zeal ( chandacitta ) for merit is not yet satisfied ( atrpta ): this is why 1 have become 
Buddha, Consequently, even now I do not stop. Although there are no further qualities that I might obtain, 
my zeal does not cease.” In fear, gods and men understood: “If the Buddha, [perfect as he is] is so 
insatiable for the qualities ( gunesv atrptah), what would it be for other people?” The Buddha preached the 
Dharma to the bhiksu and at once his fleshly eye ( mdmsacaksus ) was enriched with the pure eye of wisdom 
( prajndcakusus ). 

Question. - But the Buddha had previously eliminated the zeal for all the good dharmas ( sarvesu kusalesu 
dharmesuchandah); why is it said here that he has not lost zeal (nasti chandaparidnih )? 

Answer. - When he ruled out zeal for all the good dharmas, he had in mind those who are “zealous to 
obtain good dharmas that have not yet been obtained” ( anutpanndndm kusalanam dharmdndm utpdddya 
chandam janayanti) or who “are zealous so that good dharmas already obtained should develop” 
(upannanam kusalanam dharmdndm bhuyobhdvdya chandam janayanti ). 788 But the Buddha does not have 
that type of zeal. Completely endowed with all the qualities ( sarvagunasampanna ), there is nothing that he 
has not obtained and he has nothing to increase. Here the word ‘zeal’ ( chanda ) means what I have said 
above: although the Buddha is endowed with all the qualities, his zeal for them has not come to a stop. 

In the horse-jewel ( asvaratna), 789 even if it has arrived at its destination, the desire to go forward never 
ceases and persists until death. It is the same for the Buddha-Jewel. When the great fire at the end of the 
kalpa ( mahdkalpodddha ) has burned and consumed the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu, 790 the power of 
fire has not disappeared. It is the same for the fire of the Buddha’s wisdom: when he has burned up all the 
passions ( klesa ) and illumined all things, the zeal associated with this wisdom ( prajnasamprayuktachanda ) 
is not extinguished. 

Moreover, although the Buddha fulfills all the good dharmas and all the qualities, beings are inexhaustible 
(aksaya) in number and this is why the desire which the Buddha has to save them all does not stop. 

Question. - If the desire that the Buddha has to save all beings never [249c] ceases, why then does he enter 
into nirvana? 

Answer. -There are two ways to save beings: some obtain salvation when the Buddha is present, others 
obtain salvation after his nirvana. 791 Thus it is said in the Fa-houa king (Saddharmapundarrkasutra): 


?88 j wo 0 f the four samyakpradhanas. 

7 ^ 9 One of the seven jewels of the cakravartin king. 

790 Cf. Kosa, III, p. 184. 

79 1 In the view of the Mahayana, the nirvana of the Buddha is not an historical fact but simply skillful 
means ( updya ), a fiction destined to convert beings. 
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“When the master physician had given the medicinal plants he had gathered to his sons, he left them.” 792 
This is why the Buddha enters into nirvana. 

Moreover, there are beings with weak faculties ( mrdvindriya ) and slight virtues who are incapable of 
realizing the grand undertaking [of salvation] and who can only plant the causes of merits. This is why the 
Buddha enters into nirvana [without waiting for them to reach their salvation]. 

Question. - But even after the death { nirodha ) of the Buddha, there are still people who become arhat; why 
do you say that they can only plant the causes of merits? 

Answer. - Although some become arhat, they are so rare that it is not worth mentioning. On the other hand, 
as soon as the Buddha preaches the Dharma, there are, in the ten directions, innumerable and incalculable 
beings who obtain Bodhi. After the death of the Buddha, it is the same. Similarly in a great kingdom, there 
are indeed some punitive military expeditions, but these are so rare that we do not speak about them. This is 
why, although beings are inexhaustible in number, the Buddha enters into nirvana. 

Finally, it is said in the Mo-ho-yen Cheou-leng-yen king (Mahayana Suramgamasamadhisutra): “In the 
Pratimandita universe, the Buddha has a life-span of seven hundred incalculable periods 
(i asamkhyeyalkalpa ) during which he saves beings.” 793 This is why it is said that the Buddha has no loss of 
zeal ( chandaparihdni ). 


793 Saddharmapundarrka, p. 322,1. 5-6 (cf. Transl. of KumarajTva, T 202, k. 6, p. 43a27-28: Sa 
(vaidyapurusa) evam tanputran updyakausalyendnusisydnayataram janapadapradesam prakrdntah. 

A physician, having returned from a voyage, found his sons sick from a poisonous drink. He 
offered them an antidote. Some of his sons took it and were cured at once. Others, repulsed by the smell 
and taste of the remedy, refused to drink it. In order to make these recalcitrants take the potion, the 
physician resorted to a skillful stratagem. He gave them the antidote again, then he left for a foreign land. 
From there, he spread the rumor of his death, and his afflicted sons, in memory of their father, finally 
took the remedy and were cured. Knowing that his sons were free of their illness, the physician showed 
himself to them again. 

Similarly, the Buddha preaches the path of salvation, but some of his listeners refuse to take it. 
Then the Buddha pretends to enter into nirvana so that the obstinate ones, grieved by his death, finally 
consent to be converted. Actually this nirvana is just a skillful stratagem. 

793 T 642, k. 2, p. 644cl6-645al3; Tib. Trip., vol. 32, no. 800, fol. 336a6-337b2; my [Lamotte] 
translation of the Suramgamasamadhi, 1965, p. 267-270. 

“The public ministry of the Buddha Sakyamuni lasted only 45 years. Working for such a short 
period of time for the good and happiness of beings, Sakyamuni experienced only a rather lukewarm 
zeal. How can you say that he had no loss of zeal?” 

In order to answer this objection, the Traite appeals here to a passage from the 
Suramgamasamadhi identifying the Sakyamuni of the Saha universe, who entered nirvana at the age of 
48 years, with the buddha Vairocana of the Pratimandita whose life-span is seven hundred incalculable 
periods. 
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8. The Buddha has no loss of exertion 


He has no loss of exertion ( nasti viryapa.riha.nih). - See what hs been said about loss of zeal: zeal ( clianda ) 
is synonymous with exertion (vfrya). 

Question. - If that is so, the special attributes (avenikadharma) are no longer eighteen in number [but just 
seventeen]. Furthermore, in the list of mental events ( caitasikadhanna ), a distinction is made between zeal 
and exertion. 794 Then why do you say that zeal is confused with exertion? 

Answer. - Zeal is the action taken at the beginning and, when zeal is developed, it has the name of 
exertion. This is what the Buddha said: “All dharmas have zeal as their root” (chandamulakdh sarve 
dharm ah). 794 Zeal is like a thirsty man who wants to find something to drink; exertion is like the means 
(;updya ) used to seek something to drink. Zeal is mind ( citta ), desire to find: exertion serves to realize the 
thing. Zeal comes from a mental action ( manakannan ); exertion comes from three actions: [mental action, 
vocal action and physical action]. Zeal is internal; exertion is external. These are the resemblances and the 
differences. 


In the passage in question, the bodhisattva Drdhamati asks Sakyamuni: “How long is your life¬ 
span and when will you enter nirvana?” Sakyamuni answers: “My life-span is exactly the same as that of 
the buddha Vairocana of the Pratimandita.” Drdamati then goes to this universe to ask Vairocana who 
replies that his life-span will be exactly seven hundred incalculable periods like that of the buddha 
Sakyamuni. Returning to the Saha universe, Drdhamati communicates this information to the disciples of 
Sakyamuni and the latter finally acknowledges: “The buddha Vairocana is myself who, under a different 
name, assures the welfare and the happiness of all beings.” 

The result is that the zeal of Sakyamuni is not limited to 45 years but extends over seven 
hundred incalculable periods. 

Nevertheless, it would be a complete misunderstanding of the intent of the Mahayana to identify 
Sakyamuni with one or another Buddha in particular: in reality, he is mixed up with all the Buddhas 
whose true way of existing ( tathatd) is an inconceivable ‘non-existence’. 

In another passage (p. 129-131 of the translation), the Suramgamasamadhi states that the 
Tathagatas are non-existent in the past, the present and the future, and that they are identical in that they 
are like magic and a mirage, without coming or going. And the Vimalakirtinirdesa (p. 355-359) in turn 
affirms that the true manner of seeing the Tathagata is ‘to see him as if there was nothing to see’. 

794 The Pali Abhidhamma (cf. Compendium of Philosophy, p. 237 and seq.) lists 52 mental events 
(i cetasika ); the Sarvastivadin Abhidharma (cf. Kosa, II, p. 150-165) has 46. Both make a distinction 
between chanda, defined as ‘desire for action’ (kartukamatd) and vfiya, defined as ‘endurance in the 
mind’ ( cetaso 'bhyutsdhah). 

795 Anguttara, IV, p. 339,1. 4; V, p. 107,1. 6; Tchong a han, T 26, k. 28, p. 602c4: Chandamulaka, 
avuso, abbe dhammd. 
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Moreover, exertion is loved by the Buddhas: it is in this way that the Buddha Sakyamuni skipped over nine 
kalpas 796 and quickly attained anuttara samyaksambodhi. 

[Saiksasutra.] - Moreover, it is said that one day the Buddha said to Ananda: “Preach the Dharma to the 
bhiksus; my back hurts ( prsthTma dvildyati)', I am going to rest for a while.” Then the Bhagavat folded his 
upper garment in four ( caturgunam uttardsangam prajnapya), spread it on the ground and with his cloak 
(samgdti) as a pillow (bimbohana), lay down. Ananda preached the seven factors of enlightenment 
(saptasambodhyahga). When he had come to the factor ‘exertion’ (vuyasambodhyahga), the Buddha arose 
with a start and said to Ananda: “Ananda, are you praising exertion?” ( pratibhatam ta Ananda viryani) 
Ananda answered “I am praising it.” And this happened three times. Then the Buddha said: “Good, good! 
Exertion well cultivated leads to the supreme perfect enlightenment ( viryam dsevitam 
anuttarasamyaksambodhaye) and all the more so to the other Bodhis.” 797 

This is why the Buddha has no loss of exertion and, if he does not stop [250a] even when he is sick, what 
can be said about when he is not sick? 

Moreover, in order to save beings, the Buddha gives up the happiness of his very deep concentration 
(gambhirasamadhi ) and he saves beings by means of all kinds of bodies {kayo), by all kinds of voices 
(vac), by all kinds of means (updya). Sometimes he borrows dangerous paths; sometimes he eats bad 
food; 798 sometimes he suffers cold and heat ( sftosna ); sometimes he encounters wicked objections 
(mithydcodana), harmful words (pdrusyavdda ) and curses. He endures them patiently without disgust. 
Although he has mastery ( vasita ) over all dharmas, the Buddha accomplishes these things without 
producing laziness ( kausfdya ). 

[Conversion ofSubhadra.] 799 - Thus, after having saved beings, when the Buddha had lain down in the So- 
lo-lin (Salavana) under two trees, the brahmacarin Siu-p-t’o (Subhadra) said to Ananda: “I have heard that 
this very night (adya rdtryam ) the Omniscient One ( sarvajnd) will die: I would like to see the Buddha.” 
Ananda stopped him, saying: “The Buddha has preached the Dharma far and wide to people and he is very 
sick (kldnta).” The Buddha overheard and said to Ananda: “Let Subhadra approach: he will be the last of 
my disciples (, ayam me pascimo bhavisyati srdvdnam ).” Subhadra was able to approach, questioned the 


7 ^6 Normally a bodhisattva needs a hundred kalpas to accomplish the actions productive of the marks of 
the Great Man, but Sakyamuni, thanks to his exertion, accomplished them in 91 kalpas. On these nine 
kalpas skipped over thus by Sakyamuni, see the references above, p. 252, note 1. 

7 ^ 7 This has already been cited twice, p. 243-244F and 942-943F. To the references given on p. 244F, 
the Sanskrit Mahaparinirvanasutra, p. 286-288, should be added and the Chinese version Pan ni yuan 
king (T 6, k. 2, p. 184b 14-28) summarized by E. Waldschmidt, Lebensende des Buddha, p. 169-170. See 
also Tsaahan (T 99, no. 727, k. 27, p. 195b29-196al 1. 

^98 Invited to Veranja by the Brahmin Agnidatta, the Buddha was reduced to eating barley: see above, 
p. 124F and n. 1. 

7< ^ On the conversion of Subhadra, see above, p. 205-209F and n. To these references, add the account 
of this conversion given in the Sanskrit Mahaparinirvanasutra, p. 366-386. 
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Buddha on his doubts; the Buddha preached the Dharma to him as he wished and cut through his doubts. 
Subhadra obtained Bodhi. 


Before the Buddha entered into nirvana without residue ( anupadhisesa nirvana), the bhiksus said to the 
Buddha: “Bhagavat, it is wonderful (, adbhuta) that, right at the end, you had compassion for this 
brahmcarin heretic and you spoke with him.” The Buddha said: “It is not just in the present lifetime 
(ihajannum ) that I have saved him as I was dying. In an earlier lifetime ( purvajanman ), when 1 had not yet 
obtained Bodhi, I saved him as I was dying.” 

[Jdtaka of the deer who sacrificed himself ] 800 - Once, innumerable and incalculable periods 
(i asamkhyeyakalpa ) ago, there was a great tree in the forest that sheltered many birds and animals. A forest 
fire ( ddva ) broke out which blazed on three sides at once: only one direction was saved, but it was blocked 
off by a river ( nadi ). All the animals crowded in there miserably without finding a way to save their lives 
by flight. 

At that time there was a deer ( mrga ) who was big and strong. With my forefeet I leaned on one bank, with 
my hind feet I crouched on the other bank. I ordered the animals to cross over by walking on my back 
(prstha ). My skin ( tvac ) and my flesh ( mdmsa ) were completely torn, but by the power of my compassion 
(karund), I supported them up to my death. 

At the end, there was one hare ( sasaka ) left. My strength was exhausted, but at the price of a supreme 
effort, I let him cross. When he had crossed over, my back broke and I fell into the river and died. 

This happened a long time ago and it is not just today [that I have saved someone when I was at the end of 
my strength]. Those who at that time were the first to cross are my present disciples; the hare who crossed 
last is today Subhadra. 


800 This Jataka exists in three different versions: The first appears in the Tibetan version and the 
Chinese version of the Mulasarv. Vinaya (T 1451, k. 38, p. 397b21-cl3), the one edited and the other 
translated by E. Waldschmidt in the Sanskrit Mahaparinirvanasutra (p. 476-478). The original Sanskrit 
occurs in the Avadanasataka, I, p. 235-236 (tr. Feer, p. 157-158): Bhutapurvam bhiksavo ‘tfte ‘dhvani 
anyatarasyamparvatadaryam m rgayuthapahprativasati... kausindgard Malld mrgatasavako ‘yam 
Subhadrah. 

The second version is that of the Traite. It differs slightly from the preceding. The herd of deer 
is not controlled by the king, but is forced to flee by a fire. The last animal to pass on the deer-king’s 
back is not a baby deer but a hare. Finally the first animals to cross are not the actual Mallas of 
Kusinagara but the actual disciples of the Buddha. 

The third version, even nmore aberrant, is in the Lieou tou tsi king, T 152, no. 57, k. 6, p. 32cl 1- 
33a5 (transl. Chavannes, Contes, I, p. 218-220). Here a herd of five hundred deer is encircled; the deer- 
king stands on the rope that encircles them and lets all the other deer escape by passing over on his back. 
There is no fire and no little animal that is the last. 

Also, the deer is one of the favorite animals of Buddhist folklore and often appears in other 
Jataka tales such as the Ruru and the Nigrodhamiga Jataka (see above, p. 972-975F). 
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Therefore it is from lifetime to lifetime that the Buddha likes to use exertion, and it is not just today that he 
never stops. This is why it is said that he has no loss of exertion. 

9. The Buddha has no loss of mindfulness 


He has no loss of mindfulness (ndsti smrtiparihanih). - Since he is endowed with all the knowledges 
(,sarvajndna ) of the things of the three times ( tryadhvadharma ), his memory ( smrti ) is perfect (sampurna) 
and without lapse ( aparihani ). 

Question. - First it was said that the Buddha has no failure of mindfulness ( musitasmrtita) and now it is 
said that he has no loss of mindfulness ( smrtiparihdni ). Are the absence of failure of mindfulness and the 
absence of loss of mindfulness the same or different? If they are the same, why repeat it; if they are 
different, what does the difference ( visesa ) consist of? 

Answer. - Failure of mindfulness ( musitasmrtita) is a mistake (viparyaya); loss of mindfulness 
{smrtiparihdni) is a defect {abhibhava). Failure of mindfulness is an error in the postures ( fiydpatha ), the 
way one holds one’s head, comes or goes; non-loss of mindfulness is the mindfulness lasting during the 
concentrations ( samadhi ) and the superknowledges (abhijnd), the unhindered penetration 
(i apratiataprativedha ) of the past and the present. [250b] 

Question. - Why is just non-loss of mindfulness ( smrtyuparihani ) itself a special attribute of the Buddha? 

Answer. - The sravakas and pratyekabuddhas who practicethe four foundations of mindfulness 
( smrtyupasthana ) well have strong minfulness; but, strong as it is, it still has lows (dnatva) and obstacles 
{vighna) and does not penetrate deeply. As I have said in regard to the power of the mindfulness of former 
abodes ( purvanivasanusmrtijnbnabala), 801 the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas remember their former 
abodes for a maximum of 84,000 kalpas: beyond that they have lapses of memory. Moreover, in the path of 
seeing the truths ( satyadarsanamdrga ), they cannot distinguish the successive moments [of the sixteen 
minds making up this path]. The Buddha himself distinguishes the three characteristics of each of these 
moments: [arising, duration and cessation]. There is not a single thing that the Buddha does not remember: 
this is why he alone has no loss of mindfulness. 

Moreover, the power of knowledge of the former abodes is a knowledge ( jndna ) depending on the memory. 
That is what the Buddha has power ( bala) in. The sravakas and pratyekabuddhas do not possess this power 
of memory (smrtibala) and other people still less. 

Finally, the Buddha guards his mindfulness by his unobstructed deliverance (, apratihatavimukta ) and his 
omniscience: this is why he has no loss of mindfulness. 

For all these reasons, the Buddha has no loss of mindfulness. 


801 Above, p. 1555F. 
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10. The Buddha has no loss of wisdom 


He has no loss of wisdom (ndsti prajnaparihanih). - As the Buddha has obtained all these wisdoms 
( prajna), he has no loss of wisdom; as his wisdom of the three times ( tryadvajnana ) is unobstructed, he has 
no loss of wisdom. 

Moreover, he is endowed with the ten powers (bald), the four fearlessnesses ( vaisdradya ) and the four 
unhindered wisdoms ( pratisamvid ): this is why he has no loss of wisdom. If the oil ( taila ) is plentiful and 
the wick ( vartikd) is clean, the flame of the lamp ( dipajvdla ) is excellent. 802 It is the same for the Buddha 
who has concentrations such as the Samadhirajasamadhi as oil and, as clean wick, the absence of loss of 
mindfulness. This is why the radiance of his wisdom is immense and uneclipsed. 

Moreover, since his first production of the mind of awakening (prathamacittotpdda ) and for innumerable 
and incalculable periods (asamkhyeyakalpa), the Buddha has accumulated all the wisdoms and, in 
accordance with his high resolution ( adhydsaya ), he has sacrificed his head ( siras ), his eyes (; nayana ), his 
marrow (majjd) and his skull (mastakd), he has given all his inner and outer possessions, he has entered 
into fire, he has thrown himself down from mountains, he has flayed his skin, he has nailed his body, 
etc.; 803 there is no suffering that he has not endured, careful to accumulate wisdom. This is why he has no 
loss of wisdom. 

Furthermore, the wisdom of the Buddha is aided by all the qualities: morality (sfla), concentration 
(samddhi), etc. This is why he has no loss of wisdom. 

Furthermore, from lifetime to lifetime, he has studied all the books, whether it is the conventional sciences 
(samvrtidharma) or the Buddha dharma, coarse ( auddrika ) or subtle ( suksma ), good ( kusala ) or bad 
(i akusala ), he has studied it all and understands it all. This is why he has no loss of wisdom. 

Furthermore, he has read, thought about, meditated on and investigated the teachings heard from the 
mouths of the innumerable Buddhas of the ten directions. This is why he has no loss of wisdom. 

Furthermore, in the interest of beings and to increase all the good dharmas, he has destroyed ignorance 
(avidyd) everywhere. This is why he has no loss of wisdom. 

Furthermore, his wisdom really understands the [true] nature of dharmas, non-arising ( anutpdda ), non¬ 
cessation (anirodha), non-defilement (asamklesa), non-purification ( avyavaddna ), non-action 
(i anabhisamskara ), non-functioning ( asamuddcdra ). He makes no distinction between true knowledge and 
false knowledge. 804 He knows that the dharmas are identical and equally pure ( visuddha ), without 

802 Samyutta, II, p. 86: Seyyathdpi bhikkhave telam ca paticca vattim capaticca telappadipo 
jhdyeyya. 

^03 These deeds of the future Buddha have been told in preceding poages (143-144F, 688-691F, 714- 
720F, 755-766F, 889-890F, 972-977F, etc.). Most took place in the north-west of India. 

804 An idea often developed by the Traite, e.g., p. 1058F, 1106F. 
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defilement ( aklista ) and without stain ( nirupcilepa ) like space (dkdsa). Disregarding all duality, he acquires 
the [true] nature of the Dharma, i.e., [250c] entry into non-duality ( advayapravesa ). This entry into non¬ 
duality, characteristic of the Dharma, is immense ( apramdna ) and infinite ( ananta ). This is why he has no 
loss of wisdom. 

For various reasons of this kind, the Buddha has no loss of wisdom. 

11. The Buddha has no loss of deliverance 


Fie has no loss of deliverance (nasti vimuktiparihanih). - Deliverance ( vimukti ) is twofold: i) conditioned 
( samskrta ) and ii) unconditioned ( asamskrta). 805 Conditioned deliverance is the deliverance associated 
with pure wisdom ( andsravaprajndsamprayukta ). Unconditioned deliverance is the cessation without 
residue of all the disturbing emotions ( klesa ) with their residues ( vdsand ). In the Buddha there is no loss of 
this twofold deliverance. Why? The sravakas and pratyekabuddhas whose wisdom is not very keen ( tfksnd) 
and whose disturbing emotions have not been entirely destroyed have loss of deliverance, but the Buddhas 
whose wisdom is supremely keen and whose disturbing emotions and the traces of the emotions have 
ceased definitively without residue have no loss of deliverance. 

Moreover, as I have said above (p. 1560F) in regard to the power of the destruction of the impurities 
(dsravaksayabala ), there are differences between the deliverance of the Buddhas and that of the sravakas. 
The Buddha has the power of the destruction of the impurities and therefore has no loss of deliverance; the 
adepts of the two Vehicles, (i.e., the sravakas and the pratyekabuddhas], do not have this power and 
therefore have loss of deliverance. 

12. The Buddha has no loss of the wisdom and the vision of deliverance 


There is no loss of the wisdom and the vision of deliverance (nasti vimuktijndnadarsanaparihdnih). - In 
regard to these deliverances, the wisdom of the Buddha is immense (apramdna), infinite ( ananta ) and pure 
(visuddha): this is why he has no loss of the wisdom and the vision of deliverance. 

Question. - The Buddha has no loss of anything; why would it be only in regard to such things [chanda, 
vfrya, smrti, prajnd, vimukti and vimuktijnanadarsana mentioned in the special attributes no. 7 tol2] that 
there is no loss? 

Answer. - In order to realize one’s own benefit ( svdrtha ) and the benefit of others (pardrtha). the first four 
things are enough: i) chanda ‘zeal’ is the basis (mulct) for seeking all the good dharmas; ii) viiya ‘exertion’ 
is capable of acting; Hi) smrti ‘mindfulness’ mounts guard like a gatekeeper (dauvdrika): it lets the good 
enter but keeps out the bad; iv) prajnd ‘wisdom’ illumines all the teachings (dharmamukha) and destroys 


805 Qf. Kosa, VI, p. 296 seq. 
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the disturbing emotions (klesa). Using these four things allows the realization of the goal: [the benefit of 
oneself and that of others]. 

The fruit of retribution (vipdkaphala) of these four things is twofold: i) vimukti, ‘deliverance’; ii) 
vimuktijnanadarsana, ‘knowledge and vision of deliverance’. The meaning of vimukti has been defined 
above. As for vimuktijnanadarsana, it is by using it that one understands the two kinds of deliverance, i.e., 
conditioned deliverance (samskrta) and unconditioned deliverance (, asamskrta ), and one also understands 
the other kinds of deliverance; occasional deliverance (sdmayikf vimukti ), non-occasional deliverance 
(asdmayikf vimukti), deliverance of mind ( cetovimukti )], deliverance by wisdom ( prajndvimukti ), twofold 
deliverance ( ubhayatobhdgavimukti ), destructible deliverance ( bhedayavimukti ), indestructible deliverance 
(abhedyavimukti), the eight liberations ( vimoksa ), the inconceivable liberations ( acintyavimoksa ), the 
unobstructed liberations ( avydhatovimoksa ), etc. 

The Buddha distinguishes all these deliverances, solid or non-solid: that is why ‘he has no loss of the 
knowledge and the vision of deliverance.’ 

As has been said above (p. 1358F) in regard to the recollection of the Buddha, among the five elements of 
sainthood ( asaiksaskandha ), the latter possesses the element consisting of the knowledge and vision of 
deliverance ( vimuktijndnadarsanaskandha ). Here it is necessary to speak about it at length. 

Question. - We say ‘knowledge and vision of deliverance’: it should be enough to say ‘knowledge’ 

( jndna ); why add ‘vision’ ( darsana) as well? 

Answer. - By saying knowledge and vision, we reinforce the matter. It is like with ropes ( rajju ): when two 
ropes are joined together into one, it is stronger. 

Moreover, to say only ‘knowledge’ would not include all the wisdoms ( prajnd). See what the Abhidharma 
says: 

“The wisdoms (prajim) are of three types: i) involving knowledge (jndna ) and not vision ( darsana ); ii) 
involving vision and not knowledge; Hi) involving both knowledge and vision. Those that involve 
knowledge and not vision are: the knowledge of the destruction of the impurities (dsravaksayajndna), the 
knowledge of non-arising ( anutpddajndna) and the knowledge associated with the [251a] first five 
consciousnesses ( pancavijndnasamprayuktajndna ). Those that involve vision and not knowledge are the 
eight ksdntis [of the path of seeing the truths], right worldly vision (laukikd samyagdrsti) and the five 
wrong views (mithyadrsti). Those that involve both knowledge and vision are all the other wisdoms.” 806 

[In the case we are dealing with here] simply saying ‘knowledge’ would exclude vision; simply saying 
‘vision’ would exclude knowledge. This is why we say ‘knowledge and vision’: that makes it complete 
(sampanna). 

Moreover, whatever is conceived (vikalpita) and determined (vicdrita) as a function of the teachings of a 
third person is called knowledge (jndna); what one realizes by oneself (svatah sdksdtb'ta) is called vision 
(darsana). Similarly, if the ear hears something but still has doubts, that is called knowledge; on the other 

806 See the detail in Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 95, p. 490b-c. 
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hand, if the eye sees and perceives by itself unhesitatingly, that is called vision. These are the differences 
(visesa) between knowledge and vision. 

Furthermore, according to some, arhats still doubt their own deliverance ( vimukti ) and do not recognize it 
personally. But such arhats are not real arhats. Also, in order to cut this wrong view ( mithyadrsti ), the 
Buddha said that the saints (dryapudgald) recognize and see deliverance. But although these arhats may 
have obtained the knowledge and vision of deliverance, they can lose this knowledge and vision of 
deliverance because they do not have omniscience (, sarvajnmafa ), they are not endowed with an absolutely 
superior wisdom ( nddhimdtraprqjnendriyasamvdgata) and they cannot recognize the various special 
characteristics ( bhimmlaksanavisesa ) of things, [namely], the moments of instantaneous arising and 
cessation ( ksanikotpddanirodha ). 

The Buddha, on the other hand, is endowed with an absolutely pure faculty of wisdom 
(i adhimatraprcjnendriyasamanvagata ) and cognizes the instantaneous arisings and cessations 
(ksanikotpddanirodha ) belonging to each dharma. This is why he ‘has no loss of knowledge and vision of 
deliverance’. 

Finally, the Buddha is endowed with the perfection of the Dharma eye ( dharmacaksurvisuddhi ) and, as is 
said in regard to this Dharma eye, the Buddha knows the beings who enter nirvana either by the gate of 
deliverance of emptiness ( sunyatavimoksamukha ) or by the gate of deliverance of signlessness 
(animittavimoksamukha) or by the gate of deliverance of wishlessness ( apranihitavimoksamukha ). Fie 
knows those who see the five aggregates ( skandha ), the twelve bases of consciousness (dyatana) and the 
eighteen elements ( dhdtu ), and who, by these various teachings ( ndndvidhadhannamukha ), obtain 
deliverance. In this knowledge and this vision of deliverance, the Buddha has a complete and universal 
knowledge. This is why it is said that he has no loss of the knowledge and vision of deliverance. 

13-15. Every physical, vocal or mental action of the Buddha accompanies knowledge 


All his bodily actions, all his vocal actions and all his mental actions accompany knowledge (sarvani 
kdyavdgmanaskarmdni jndndnuparivartini). - In the Buddha, all bodily, vocal and mental actions are 
preceded by knowledge ( jndnapurvamgama ) and, subsequently, accompany knowledge 
(jndnanupari vartin). 

Of all the bodily, vocal or mental actions of the Buddha, there is not one that is not useful to beings: this is 
why it is said that his actions are preceded by knowledge and accompany knowledge. 

Thus it is said in a sutra: “In the Buddhas, even the outbreath (prasvdsa ) and the inbreath (dsvdsa ) are 
useful to beings.” Flow, then, would their bodily, vocal and mental actions not be useful to them? The 
wicked who smell the perfume ( gandha ) of the breath (dndpdna ) of the Buddha obtain pure faith 
(cittaprasdda) and love the Buddha. The gods who breathe the perfume of his breath renounce the five 
objects of desire ( pancakdmaguna ) and resolve to practice the good. This is why it is said that his bodily, 
vocal and mental actions accompany knowledge. 
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The sravakas and pratyekabuddhas do not have this privilege. First they do good in their mind and then 
only afterwards by means of bodily or vocal actions. 807 Sometimes even their mental action 
(manaskarman) is indeterminate (avydb-ta) and is produced without accompanying knowledge. [If that is 
so for [251b] them], what can be said for other people? 

Take for example the bhiksu Kiao-fan-po-t’i (Gavampati): although he was arhat, he spit up his own food 
and then swallowed it again. 808 Such an action does not accompany knowledge. 

See also the bhiksu-arhat Mo-t’eou-po-sseu-tcho (Madhuvasistha) who climbed onto scaffolding 
(gosdraka), walls ( bhitti ) and trees ( vrksa). 809 


^7 According to the principle: Cetanaham, bhikkhave, kammam vadami; cetayitvd kammam karoti 
kdyena manasa: “I say that action is volition, and it is after having willed that one does an action by the 
body, speech or mind” (Anguttara, III, p. 415; Kathavatthu, p. 393; Tchong a han, T 26, k. 27, p. 

600a24). In ordinary beings, volition must be followed by a bodily or vocal ‘gesture’ in order to be 
effective; in higher beings, volition is enough to realize the intention. 

808 p or Gavampati, see above, p. 97F and n. 2. In his earlier existences, he had been a ruminant and 
later, becoming an arhat, he always re-swallowed his food. 

^09 Unknown in the Pali sources, the legend of Madhuvasistha, ‘Excellent Honey’, appears in 
fragmentary state in the Chinese texts, but can easily be reconstituted: 

A. Tchong a han, T 26, k. 8, p. 471al6-29. 

B. Mahasamghika Vin., T 1425, k. 29, p. 464al3-27. 

C. Mulasarv. Vin., T 1450, k. 12, p. 163c8-164al2. 

D. Anavatapatagatha (ed. Bechert, p. 188-191; transl. Hofinger, p. 275-278): Miilasarv. Vin., 
Bhaisajavastu, T 1448, k. 18, p. 90al2-b27; Fo wou po ti tseu, T 199, p. 200b22-201a6. 

E. Hien yu king, T 202, no, 54, k. 12, p. 429cl0-430c3; Dzan-lun, transl. IJ. Schmidt, Der 
Weise und der Thor, chap. XL. 

F. Mahavastu, T 1545, k. 99, p. 514c29-515al4. 

G. Vibhasa, T 1546, k. 49, p. 372al3-27. 

H. Traite, T 1508, k. 26, p. 251b2-4;k. 38, p. 337a6-8; k. 84, p. 649cl0-13. 

I. Si-yu-ki, T 2087, k. 4, p. 890bl9-c3 (transl. Watters, I, p. 309). 

J. Ibid., T 2087, k. 7, p. 908M6-21 (transl. Watters, II, p. 65). 

Once, at the time of the buddha Kasyapa, a young bhiksu, on seeing another sramana leaping 
over a canal, shouted: ‘‘This man is as agile as a monkey!” Bad luck overtook him: this irreverent 
comment brought him rebirth in the form of a monkey for five hundred lifetimes (sources E, H). 

It was only during his last lifetime as a monkey that he met the Buddha Sakyamuni. A Brahmin 
named Vasistha was grieving because he had no son and the heretical teachers whom he consulted held 
out no hope for him. On his wife’s advce, he went to find the Buddha and offered him a new robe. The 
Teacher consoled him and predicted that he would soon have a son called to high destinies. Full of 
gratitude, the brahmin Vasistha invited the Buddha and the Sangha to a meal. On their return, Sakyamuni 
and his monks stopped near a pool and set down their bowls on the ground. It was then that there took 
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place the meeting between the Buddha and a monkey who was none other than the young monk who had 
been insolent in past times (source E). 

The texts are not in agreement on the place where this meeting took place and have proposed, 
respectively: 

Vaisall and more precisely, the Markatahradatira ‘Edge of the Monkey Pool’ in the 
Kutagarasala ‘Hall of the Belvedere’ (sources A, D, F, J). 

The shore of the Li-k’i-tcho river, not otherwise identified (source B). 

Nddikd Kunjikdvasatha (in Pali, Nddika Ginjikdvasatha), i.e., ‘Nadika, in the Tiled House’, a 
village in the land of the Vrjis between Kotigrama and Vaisall (sources C, G). 

Srdvasti (source E). 

A dried-up pool near Mathura (source I). 

Whatever the exact place, the monkey in question seized the Buddha’s bowl. The monks were 
afraid that he would break it and started off in pursuit, but the Buddha called them back. The monkey 
went off with the bowl, climbed up into a sdla tree (Vatica robusta), took some honey with which he 
filled the bowl, came back down carefully and gravely presented the pot of honey to the Buddha but the 
latter did not accept it. The monkey retreated several paces and, with a bamboo stem, took out the insects 
caught in the honey, came back again and presented the bowl anew, but again without any success. Not 
discouraged, he went to a clear spring, washed the honey with water and for the third time offered it to 
the Buddha who finally accepted it and shared it with his disciples (sources A, B, C, D, E, F, G, I). 

Seeing his offering accepted, the monkey leapt with joy, but while he went away dancing, he 
lost his footing, fell into a ditch or hole where he died (sources B, C, E, F, G, I). One source (B) has it 
that he gained the Trayastrimsa heaven, but it is generally thought that he took birth directly into the 
world of humans (sources C, D, R, F, G, I). 

He was incarnated in the womb of Vasistha’s wife and, as a reward for his merit, great wonders 
were realized: during the months of his gestation, a rain of madhu i.e., honey, fell from the sky (source 
C); on the day of his birth, all the utensils in the house were spontaneously filled with honey (source E). 
As honey seemed to follow him everywhere and his father was called Vasistha, he was given the name 
Madhu-Vasistha (sources C, E). 

At the required age, Madhuvavasistha, triumphing over the resistance of his parents, entered the 
religious life, and the Buddha gave him ordination according to the quick procedure of ehibhiksuka 
(source E). He practiced brahmacarya and became arhat (source B, C, D, E, F, G). But the miracle of 
honey followed him throughout his religious life: every day he was miraculously gratified by three pots 
of honey which he gave respectively to the Buddha, the Samgha and to his parents (source C); when he 
was walking with his colleagues and when he saw them faltering, it was enough for him to hold out his 
bowl and it became filled immediately by the gods (sources C, D). 

Nevertheless, his great holiness had not liberated him from the traces of his passions 
(klesavdsand) and, retaining the habits of monkeys, he was often seen climbing on walls and in trees 
(source H). 
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Finally, see Pi-ling-k’ie-p’o-ts’o (Pilindavatsa) who insulted the Ganges and treated it as a little slave 
(vatea/a) 810811 

Such bodily and vocal actions are not preceded by knowledge {jnanpurvamgama ) and do not accompany 
knowledge (jnanaparivartin ). The Buddha himself has none of these things. 




Digression on a case brought against the Buddha 812 


It has long been noticed that, in the Si-yu-ki, Hiuan-tsang locates the monkey’s offering at a 
dried-up pool near Mathura (source I) and locates farther east, at VaisalT, the place where the monkeys 
dug the pool that bears their name ( markatahrada ) and, not far from there, fdled the Buddha’s bowl with 
honey (source J). The dividing up of the legend and the multiplying of the monkeys poses a twofold 
problem which has been resolved wisely by A. Foucher ( AgbG, I, p. 512-515; La Vie du Bouddha, p. 
291-293). 

The offering of the monkey has been identified on the following monuments: 1) North gate of 
the great stupa of Sane! ( Monuments ofSanchi, I, p. 219; II, pi. 36c2). 2) Stupa of SikiT (AgbG, I, p. 513, 
fig. 254; Lyons and Ingholt, Gandhdran Art in Pakistan, p. 82, fig. 115). 3) Stela in Gupta style at 
Benares {AgbG, II, p. 539, fig., 498; Majumdar, Guide to Sdrndth, pi. XIII). 4) Medieval sculpture at 
Magadha {AgbG, II, p. 545, fig. 500). 5) Nepalese miniatures (Foucher, Iconographie bouddhique, I, p. 
168 and pi. VII 1 andX4). 

[Note by Migme Chodron: Edgerton’s Dictionary gives vats a = ‘dear little child’. 

811 See above, p. 121-122F and notes. 

812 Above (p. 507-517), there was a accusation against the Buddha: it was asked if the nine or ten 
torments that the Buddha had to suffer were not the punishment for faults committed by him in the 
course of his previous lifetimes. To the references collected at that place should now be added a Sanskrit 
fragment related to torments 5 to 8, published in Gilgit Manuscripts, III, part I, p. 211-218. 

But here it is a matter of an infinitely more serious case concerning the alleged bodily, vocal or 
mental faults which Sakyamuni may have committed after his enlightenment when he was already 
buddha. If these grievances proved to be justified, they might cause the validity to be disputed of the 
dvenikadharmas numbers 13 to 15 in the words of which: “ Every bodily, vocal or mental dharma of the 
Buddha is preceded by knowledge and accompanied by knowledge.” 

I [Lamotte] do not think that the criticisms raised against Sakyamuni here are the deeds of 
heretics trying to sully the memory of the last Buddha to have appeared on this earth. They might have 
come from sincere disciples, but the reading of some texts had made them perplexed and anxiously 
wondering if the Buddha had not acted badly in such and such a circumstance. 

In this imaginary case, we should note that the defense produces unknown pieces of accusation 
evidently borrowed from more recent sources. The impression is inescapable that some schools, mainly 
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1. The Accusation 


Question. - So be it! But the Buddha sometimes has physical and vocal actions ( kayavakkarman ) that do 
not seem to accompany knowledge ( na jnananuparivartin). How is that? 

1. He goes into the assemblies of heretics (tfrthikaparisad) to preach the Dharma, but nobody believes him 
or accepts him. 

2. One day when he was preaching the Dharma in the great assembly ( mahOamgha ), he bared his breast 
and showed it to Ni-k’ien-tseu (Nirgranthlputra). 

3. When some doubted the two physical marks ( laksdna ) that were not visible to them, in the middle of the 
great assembly the Buddha showed the mark of his tongue (jihvalaksana ) and the mark of his cryptorchidia 
(kosaga ta vas tiguhya). 

4. He insults his disciples and treats them like foolish men ( mohapurusa ). 

5. He insults Devadatta and says to him: “You are a fool ( mudha ), a corpse (sava), a spit-swallower 
(khetdsika).” 

6. The Buddha forbids the possession ( dhdrana ) of eight kinds of begging-bowls (pdtra ) and authorizes the 
bhiksus to use only two kinds of bowls: i) fired clay ( mrttikdpdtra ) and ii ) iron ( ayahpatra ) but he himself 
uses a stone bowl ( sailapdtra ). 

7. One day when the heretics ( tfrthika ) were questioning him, he remained silent and did not respond. 

8. In various places, the Buddha says that the atman exists and, in other places, he says that it does not 
exist. 

9. In various places he speaks of the existence of dharmas and, in other places, he speaks of the non¬ 
existence of dharmas. 

Such physical and vocal actions do not seem to accompany knowledge and since physical and vocal actions 
(kayavakkarman) are inseparable from mental action ( manaskarman ), the result is that his mental actions, 
as well, did not accompany knowledge. Then why is it said that his actions always accompany knowledge 
(saddjndndnuparivartin)! 


2. The Defense 


that of the Sarvastivadin, have reviewed and corrected the Agamas and the Vinayas in such a way as to 
be able to justify the actions of Sakyamuni on every point and to answer in advance any blame to which 
he might have been exposed. 
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Answer. - That does not hold ( ayuktam etad). In all of those circumstances, all of the Buddha’s actions 
were preceded by knowledge ( jnanapurvamgama ) and accompanied knowledge (jnananuparivartin ). Why 

is that? 


A. Meeting With The Heretics 

Entering into an assembly of heretics, the Buddha knew well that he would not be believed nor accepted in 
the present lifetime ( ihajanman ), but he wanted to plant great roots of good ( mahanidana ) for future 
lifetimes ( parajanmani ). 

Moreover, he wanted to put an end to the slander of the heretics who said: “The Buddha is proud ( unnata ).” 
This is the reason why he went personally into their assemblies. 

Moreover, the heretics said: “The Buddha claims to have great compassion ( mahdkanmd), the same for all, 
but he preaches the Dharma only to the fourfold [Buddhist] assembly. And yet we too are religious 
mendicants ( pravrajita ) who are seeking the path and he does not preach to us!” 

Finally, according to the sutra [to which you allude], the Buddha went to an assembly of heretics and 
preached the Dharma there, but the sutra does not say that nobody believed him and nobody accepted him: 

/ Sramanasatyasutra ,] 813 - Seeing at a distance a great assembly of heretics ( tfrthikaparisad) 814 who were 
debating in loud voices ( uccasabda ), the Buddha wanted to go elsewhere and was turning around to leave. 

The scholars ( upadesacaiya ) who had seen the Buddha approaching from afar said to their assembly: “Be 
quiet! The Buddha is a person who likes solitude (vivekakama). If you look quiet and are silent, perhaps he 


813 This sutra has come down to us in numerous very divergent versions and bears various titles: 

A. Samanasaccasutta, in Anguttara, II, p. 176-177. 

B. Brahmanaparivrajakasutra, in Tsa a han, T 99,no. 972, k. 35, p. 251a20-bl9. Sanskrit 
fragments of this version have been published by R. Pischel, Bmchstiicke des Sanshitkanons... aus 
Idykutsari, 1904, p. 817-818. 

C. Pie yi tsa a han, T 100, no. 206, k. 11, p. 450c5-45 lalO. 

D. Vibhhasa, T 1545, k. 77, p. 400b5-cl2 (transl. L. de La Vallee Poussin, Les deux verites, 
MCB, V, 167-169. 

E. Nyayanusara, T 1562, k. 58, p. 667c2-21 (transl. Idem, ibid., p. 183-185. 

The comparison with Tseng yi a han, T 125, k. 18, p. 639al-l 1, proposed in the edition of 
Taisho, is to be avoided. 

814 These were very illustrious Paribbajakas, living on the banks of the SappinI river in 
Paribbajakarama, namely, Antabhara, Varadhara, Sakuludayin, and other famous medicants Version A. 
Versions B and C locate them at Magadha on the shores of the Sumangadha pool. 
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will come here.” [251c] The assembly maintained silence. The Buddha entered into this assembly and 
preached the three truths of the brahmanas ( brdhmanasatya ). 815 

The heretic assembly remained silent ( tusmmbhuta ). The Buddha thought: “These angry people are in Mara 
Papimat’s grasp. This teaching is so wondrous that none of them will try to become my disciple.” 816 
Having had this thought, the Buddha arose from his seat and went away. 

But the heretics, free from the grasp of Mara, thought: “We have been able to hear a marvelous Dharma; 
how can we profit from it?” At once they went to the Buddha, became his disciples, found the Path and 
escaped from suffering. 817 


815 Here the Traite introduces an episode not found in the other sources; it is, in fact, a stock phrase (cf. 
Dlgha, I, p.179; III, p. 37, 39; Majjhima, I p. 514; II, p. 2, 3, 30; Anguttara, V, p. 185, 190): Appasaddd 
bhonto hontu, md bhonto saddamakattha. Ayam Samano Gotamao dgacchati, appasaddakamo kho pana 
so dyasmd, appasaddassa vannavadT, appeva ndma appasaddam parisam viditvd upasamkamitabbam 
mahheyydti. 

By ‘brahmana truths’, we should understand here the truths of the adepts of the Buddhist 
religion ( buddhadharmastha ). Remember that the Wheel of the Buddha is often called Brahmacakra and 
that the Buddha described himself sometimes as Brahmana (cf. Udanavarga, XXXIII, stanza 68-73). 
Version A lists four brahmana truths, but the text of the PTS is faulty and should be corrected by that of 
the Commentary of the Anguttara, III, p. 162: Brdhmano evam aha: 1) Sabbepana avajjhd ti..., 2) Sabbe 
kmama aniccd dukkhd viparindmadhammd ti..., 3) Sabbe bhavd aniccd dukkhd viparindmadhammd ti..., 
4) Naham kbacana kassaci kihcana tasmim na ca mama kvacana kattlmci kihcanam n ’ atthfti. - “The 
Brahmana says: 1) No being should be killed; 2-3) All pleasures (all existences) are impermanent, 
suffering and perishable; 4) I am in no way whatsoever an individual, and in no way whatsoever is there 
anything whatsoever that is me. (p. 1664F, n. 3} 

The other versions that list only three truths boil down to this: No being should be killed; 
everything that is subject to production is subject to destruction; I am not that and that is not me. 

These three truths are in contrast with the practices and beliefs of the traditional Brahmanism. In 
the words of the Vibhhasa (/.c.), the brahmins sacrifice cattle and sheep, accept nihilism or eternalism, 
and practice continence in order to be reborn in heaven and enjoy heavenly pleasure. 

816 This disillusioned reflection is also noted in versions B and C. 

81 ^ The Pie yi Tsa a han (version C) is the only canonical source coming out in favor of the conversion 
of the heretics, and here are its words: 

The Buddha had not long gone when the deity of the Summagadha pool pronounced these 
gathas: “Just as soon trace designs on the water, harvest a crop by seeding a salt-pan, spray a dung-heap 
with perfume, dive into the water moistening the bank, make beautiful music by blowing into an iron 
pipe, hope for a mirage in the middle of winter: these heretics are so blunt that even if they hear the 
wondrous Dharma, they do not believe and do not accept it.” 
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Finally, the disciples of the heretics did not dare to go to the Buddha out of fear of their teachers. This is 
why the Buddha entered into their assemblies. When they hear the Dharma, their faith is strengthened; they 
no longer fear their teachers, they become disciples of the Buddha and sometimes they obtain ‘the traces 
of the Path’. 818 

It is for all these wise reasons that the Buddha enters into the assemblies of the heretics. 


B. Display of His Breast 

[Cudd-Satyakasutra.] 819 - Moreover, Sa-tchd-k’i (tche) Ni-k’ien-tseu (Satyaka Nirgranthrputra), his breast 
covered with copper plates, proclaimed: “There is no one who, engaged in debate with me ( mayd vddena 
vddam samarabdhah), would not be sweating ( sveda ) in streams and would not be defeated. Even a big 
elephant, a piece of wood, a stone, that would hear my objections, would sweat in streams.” 820 

Having made this declaration, he went to the Buddha and debated with him. The Buddha questioned him 
but Nirgrantha was unable to respond. His sweat flowed until it moistened the ground and his whole body 
was soaked. The Buddha said to him: “You just said: ‘There is no one who, engaged in debate with me, 
would not be sweating o streams.’ Now it is your sweat that is flowing and that moistens the ground. Do 
you want to examine the Buddha and see if he has any signs of sweat?” Immediately the Buddha took off 
his upper robe uttardsanga ) and asked: “Where is the sweat?” 

However, there are people who say: “It is possible to be sweating on the forehead but the body is not 
sweating. Although the Buddha does not have a sweaty brow, certainly his body sweats.” This is why the 
Buddha removed his upper robe and showed his body. 821 As a result of this, the heretics directed 
themselves to the faith and all entered into the Buddha Dharma. 

Therefore this physical action of the Buddha was in accordance with knowledge. 


Hearing the deity of the pool pronounce these gathas, the brahmanas quickly went to join the 
Buddha and asked to be allowed to enter the religious life. The Buddha accepted them and, having gone 
forth from the world, they cultivated the Path with exertion and obtained arhathood. 

818 The characters tao tsi are often used to render the expression dharmabhisamaya ‘understanding of 
the Dharma’ (cf. T 1462, k. 2, p. 688c5). 

819 Culasaccasutta of the Majjhima, I, p. 227-237; Tsa a han, T 99, k. 5, p. 35a-37b; Tseng yi a han, T 
125, k. 30, p. 715a-717b. 

820 Cf. Majjhima, I, p. 227. 

821 According to Majjhima (/.c.), the Bhagavat, in this assembly, uncovered his golden-colored body 
(Bhagavd tasmim parisatim suvannavannam kdyam vivari). - According to the Tsa a han, T 99, k. 5, p. 
36b23, he opened his upper garment ( uttardsanga ) and showed his breast. - According to the Tseng yi a 
han, T 125, k. 30, p. 716b4-5, he removed his three robes ( tricTvara ) and said to Nirgrantha: “Determine 
if the arm-pits of the Tathagata have any sweat.” 
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C. Display of His Tongue and His Cryptorchidia 822 

The Buddha showed the mark of his tongue (jThvdlaksana ) and the mark of his cryptorchidia 
(kosagatavastiguhya). Some people had doubts about these two marks of the Buddha’s body; they should 
have obtained the Path but because of these doubts, they did not obtain it. This is why the Buddha showed 
them these two marks. He put out his tongue and covered his whole face with it: although his tongue was so 
great, it easily went back into his mouth. Those who saw it had their doubts satisfied. 

Some people, seeing the Buddha put out his tongue, still had feelings of scorn, for putting out one’s tongue 
is what little children do; but when they saw him withdraw his tongue and preach the Dharma without any 
difficulty, they felt respect and cried out at the wonder. 

Some people had doubts about the Buddha’s cryptorchidia which is an invisible mark; then the Buddha 
created by magic a wondrous elephant or a wondrous stallion and, showing them, he declared: “My 
cryptorchidia is an invisible mark just like that.” 

Some even said that the Buddha made his secret organs come out and showed them to someone to suppress 
his doubts. Scholars ( upadsdcdiya ) say that, [by acting in this way], the Buddha was manifesting his great 
compassion [252a] ( mahakanma) for, if a man sees the Buddha’s cryptorchidia, he is able to accumulate 
the roots of good ( kusalamula ) and produce the thought of anuttarasamyaksambodhi. And those who can 
rejoice greatly and produce a mind of faith and veneration obtain the sight of the Buddha’s cryptorchidia 
and cut through their doubts; but other than them, nobody can see it. 

Out of great compassion and in order to save beings, the Buddha showed himself three times in the space of 
a flash of lightning, and the beings who saw him knew that the Buddha has great compassion and that he 
really has no blind attachment ( pardmarsa ) or prejudice ( abhinivesa ) towards the moral precepts ( sfla ). 

It is for these reasons that the Buddha showed these two marks: it was neither out of play nor out of a sense 
of modesty. 


D. Insults to the Disciples 

The Buddha had hard words for the bhiksus and treated them like fools ( mohapurusa ). 823 


822 According to the sources noted above (p. 275-276F), the Buddha showed these two secret marks to 
Ambattha, Brahmayu and Sela. The fact is not contested; it only proves that the Buddha was not 
embarrassed by prejudice when it was a matter of converting beings. 

823 For various breaches of discipline, the Buddha frequently treated the bhiksus as ‘foolish people’ (in 
Sanskrit, mohapurusa', in Pali, moghaparisa). The adjective is so commonplace that it makes up the 
formulary style and is the custom in stock phrases (cf. Vinaya, I, p. 45, 58, 60, 78, 154, 159-160, 189, 
301, 305; II, p. 1,14, 105, 161; III, p. 20-21, 45, 111, 188): Katham hi ndma tvam moghapurisa...; 

m ’etam moghapurisa appasanndnam vd pasdddya pasannanam vd bhiyyobhdvdya. - “How then, you 
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There are two kinds of hard words: i) insult coming from an evil intention ( duscitta ); ii) insult out of 
compassion for beings and with the intention of converting them (paripdcana ). 

In the person detached from desire ( virakta ), there is no insult coming from a bad intention; how then 
would there be one in the Buddha? It is out of pity for beings and in order to convert them 
(paripacanartham ) that the Buddha had these strong words. 

There are beings who are not introduced into the path by gentle words ( slaksnavdc ) or by friendly 
instructions. They need strong words and heavy instructions for them to enter into the Dharma. They are 
like a good horse ( asva ) who starts up when he sees the shadow of the whip ( kasdcchdyd) or the stupid 
donkey ( gardabha ) who starts walking only when he receives a blow. There are wounds that are cured only 
by a gentle herb ( mrdvosadhi ), by saliva (kheta) or a magic spell {mantra)', there are wounds that are cured 
only when the sick flesh is cut out with a knife and a strong medicine applied to it. 

Moreover, there are five kinds of strong words: 

1) Merely idle speech ( sambhinnapralapa ). 

2) Harmful speech ( parusyavada ) plus idle speech {sambhinnapralapa). 

3) Harmful speech {parusyavada) plus idle speech {sambhinnapralapa) plus falsehood {mrsdvdda). 

4) Harmful speech {parusyavada) plus idle speech {sambhinnapralapa), falsehood {mrsdvdda) plus 
malicious gossip {paisunyavdda). 

5) Hard speech coming from a pure mind {aklistacitta) the aim of which is to teach beings to distinguish the 
good {kusala) from the bad (akusala) and to remove them from this level of suffering. 

[The strong speech] that combines the four vocal faults (cf. no. 4) is the most serious. The third, second and 
first are [respectively and in order] smaller and smaller faults. 

If a lay disciple of the Buddha {srdvaka avaddtavasana) who has obtained the first or the second paths [i.e., 
the state of srotaapanna or sakrdagamin] uses harmful speech {parusyavada ) to command his slaves {ddsa), 
for him this is not a bad path of action ( akusalakarmapatha ). 824 

He who has accepted the discpline {samdttasamvara) is capable of committing two kinds [of harsh words]: 
either merely idle speech {sambhinnapralapa) (cf. no, 1) or harmful speech {parusyavada) plus idle speech 
(cf. no. 2). 


foolish man, can you...; that does not contribute, O foolish man, to the conversion of unbelievers or the 
increase of beleivers.” 

The Buddha cannot be blamed for having used this strong language. In the view of the two 
Vehicles, all the words of the Buddha, rough as well as gentle, have only the purpose of benefiting 
beings; in the perspective of the Greater Vehicle, the Buddha never loses the view of the twofold non¬ 
existence of beings and of things {pudgala and dharma nairdtmya ): there is no one to be insulted and 
there is nothing to be blamed for; see VimalakTrtinirdesa, p. 171-176, on this subject. 

^“4 s ee above, p. 820F. 
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The anagamins and the arhats utter harmful words (pdnisyavdda ) without any passion ( klesa ); only with 
pure intention and when reproach is needed to convert beings do they speak harmful words ( pdnisyavdda) 
and idle words ( sambhinnapralapa ). If the harmful speech is uttered without passion by the anagamins and 
the arhats, it is the same and even more so in the Buddha. 

Moreover, if the Buddha speaks harsh words, there is no need to hesitate and ask whether the Buddha utters 
these words with a bad intention ( dustacittena). Why? The Buddha long ago destroyed any bad intentions 
and it is only with the best intentions ( adhyddya ) that he thinks of beings. He is like a loving father teaching 
his sons; when he reprimands them, it is to correct them; it is not with a bad intention. 

When the Buddha was still a bodhisattva and had not yet destroyed the threefold poison (trivisa), he was 
the rsl named Tch 'an-t 7 (Ksanti) and, when the wicked king cut off his ears, nose, hands and feet, he did 
not feel any bad feeling [252b] and did not utter any harmful words. 825 At that time he had not attained 
bodhi, but he had no bad feelings. And now that he has attained anuttarasamyaksambodhi, destroyed the 
three poisons ( trivisa ) and is endowed with great loving-kindness ( mahdmaitri) and great compassion 
(mahakarund), can one still ask if he has bad feelings and rough words? 

Moreover, when the Buddha treats [the bhiksus] as fools (mohapurusa), it is gentle speech ( slaksnavdc) and 
true speech ( satyavdc ). These disciples are fools, under the power of the threefold poison (trivisa): they are 
fools because the Buddha wants to benefit them and they do not accept it because they do not understand 
the Buddha’s intentions and do not accept his words. 

Moreover, in regard to lower things ( adhydtmam ), the Buddha always puts into action his knowledge of 
non-existence of self (andtmajnana) and, in regard to external things, he always contemplates the 
emptiness of dharmas (dharmasunyata). In these conditions [where there is nobody to speak to and nothing 
to say], why would the Buddha have harmful words (pdnisyavdda )? 

But beings who do not understand the mind of the Buddha seek out faults in his words. If beings knew with 
what good intentions (adhydsaya) the Buddha has pity on them, they would joyously throw themselves into 
a great fire if he asked them to, and that with as much enthusiasm as a person tormented by heat 
(gharmarta) throws himself into a clear cool pool. And all the more so, why not accept his words? 

But beings, under the grasp of Mara, do not know with what good intention the Buddha thinks of them; this 
is why they do not accept the words of the Buddha and this is why the Buddha treats them as fools. 

Finally, there are people who, on hearing the reprimands of the Buddha, rejoice and say: “It is because he 
loves me that he speaks so.” That is why the Buddha had treated them as foolish people. 

E. Insults to Devadatta 826 


Jhe Ksdntijdtaka has been fully narrated, p. 264F, 889-890F. 

826 '['he story of Devadatta, cousin and rival of the Buddha, has been told above (p. 868-878F), but 
here we must return to the detail of why the Buddha treated him as kheldpaka (kheldsika, khelopaka) in 
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the Pali Vinaya (II, p. 188, 333), khelasaka in the Samantapasadika (VI, p. 1275), khelasika in the 
Commentary of the Dhammapada (I, p. 118). 

In his Samantapasadika (l.c.), Buddhaghosa has the following explanation: Khejdsako ‘ti 
micchdjtvena uppannapaccayd ariyehi vantabbd khelasadisd, tatharupe paccaye ayam ajjhoharatf ‘ti 
katvd keldsako ‘ti bhagavatd vutto: “The foods which are procured by wrong livelihood must be spat out 
up by the Noble Ones like spit. In regard to the fact that Devadatta ate such food. Devadatta was treated 
by the Lord as khelasaka ‘to be spat out like spit’. Hence the translation of ‘evil-living’ proposed by 
Rhys-Davids and Oldenberg ( Vinaya Texts, III, p. 239) and the translation ‘to be vomited like spittle’, 
better and more literal, given by I. B. Horner ( The Book of the Discipline, V, p. 264). Thus it would 
seem to be just a ‘swear word’ not corresponding to an actual fact. 

Nevertheless, taken literally, the expression khelapaka or khelasika can mean ‘eater of spit’ and 
Rhys Davids-Stede in their Pdli-English Dictionaty render it as ‘an abusive term meaning eating 
phlegm’. 

I. In the case with which we are dealing here, the accusation claims that Devadatta never 
swallowed spit and as a result, treating him as khelapaka is an unwarranted insult and a falsehood. The 
accusation can be based on an entire series of canonical texts: 

1) According to the Pali Vinaya (II, p. 184-185), the Dhammapada Commentary (I, p. 118), the 
Mahlsasaka Vinaya (T 1421, k. 3, p. 17c21-25), the Dharmagup taka Vinaya (T 1428, k. 4, p. 592a9-18) 
and the Ekottaragama (T 125, k. 47, p. 802c21-24), Devadatta, in order to win over prince Ajatasatru, 
transformed himself into a youth clothed with a waistband of snakes and appeared on the lap of the 
prince. The latter, frightened, asked who he was, and Devadatta made himself known. The prince said: 
“If you are really Devadatta, take your original form.” Putting off the form of a youth, Devadatta 
reappeared dressed in monastic robes and carrying a begging bowl in his hand. From then on, the favors 
of Ajatasatru were granted to him. 

2) According to the same sources, several days later, Devadatta asked the Buddha to retire and 
hand over the Community to him. The Buddha, indignant, said to him: “I would not entrust the 
Community even to Sariputra and Maudgalyayana, so why should I entrust it to you, you corpse ( chava ), 
to be spat out like spit ( khelasaka ).” - This is the version of the Pali Vinaya (II, p. 188-189) and it is 
confirmed by the Mahlsasaka Vinaya (T 1421, k. 3, p. 18b20) which, in the edition of the Souei and the 
Ming, render the expression khelasaka by jou sien t’o. Tike spit’, as does the Dharmaguptaka Vinaya (T 
1428, k. 4, p. 592b 13-14) which translates it as t’i t’o tche chen ‘a mass of tears and spit’. 

Nothing in Devadatta’s previous conduct seems to justify such an outrage. Thus the accusation 
would seem to be an unwarranted insult and lie. However, the matter is more serious in that the Buddha 
himself said in the Majjhima, I, p. 395: Yam Tathdgato vacant jdndti abhutam... na tarn Tathdgato 
vacant bhdsati : “The Tathagata never pronounces a word that is false”, no matter whether that word is 
pleasant or unpleasant to others. 

II. In order to refute this major accusation, the defense produces here some articles unknown to 
the prosecutor and apparently taken from more recent canonical sources. These articles allow it to be 
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The Buddha said to Devadatta: “You are a fool ( mudha ), a corpse (iuva), a swallower of spit (khetasika).” 


established that Devadatta really had swallowed Ajatasatru’s spit and that consequently the Buddha, 
treating him as kheldsaka (in Sanskrit khetasika) spoke the truth. 

1) In the words of this source, the intention of Devadatta was not to frighten but to seduce the 
crown prince. For this purpose, he multiplied the transformations and changed successively into an 
elephant, a horse, an ox, which came to Ajatasatru by passing through the wall and going out through the 
door or vice versa. He also changed into a monk and even into a veil or a hat, which Ajatasatru made into 
a turban. Finally he took the form of a child adorned with a necklace of precious stones. Charmed, the 
crown prince took him in his arms, played with him and invariably ended up by putting some spit into 
his mouth. Out of love for honor and gain, Devadatta agreed to swallow it. 

This new version first appeared in the Chinese Udana (T 212, k. 14, p. 687c23-28) and a Vinaya 
of unknown origin (T 1464, k. 2, p. 859b22-29), each translated into Chinese in the years 382 and 383 by 
Tchou Fo-nien. 

It also appears in the Samyuktagama of the Kasyaplya school (T 100, k. 1, p. 374bl3-19), 
translated by a translator, whose name has not been preserved, about 400 C.E. 

Finally, it was repeated and developed in the Sarvastivadin Vinaya (T 1435, k. 36, p. 257c4-12) 
translated between 404 and 405 by Kumarajrva, and the Miilasarvastivadin Vinaya (T 1450, k. 13, p. 

168c7-16) of which an incomplete translation was made by Yi-tsing between 700 and 712. 

It was to this evidence that the great exegetists of the 4 th century turned, the five hundred 
Kasmirian arhats who compiled the Mahavibhasa (T 1545, k. 85, p. 443al-8) and, as we will see, the 
author or the authors of the Traite. 

2. When Devadatta asked the Buddha to retire and entrust the Community to him, the Buddha 
refused curtly and treated his cousin as mudha ‘fool sava ‘corpse’ and khetasika ‘eater of spit’. Those 
who remembered the kiss exchanged between Ajatasatru and Devadatta could not help but see an 
allusion in it to this repugnant action. This is why the translators of the previously cited sources 
translated khetasika by the following characters: 

a. Tan t’o ‘eater of spit’ (Sarv. Vin, T 1435, k. 36, p. 258b7), 

b. Che t’o tcho ‘eater of spit’ (Miilasarv. Vin., T 1450, k. 13, p. 169b26). 

c. Che jen t’o tcho ‘eater of human spit’ (Mahavibhasa, T 1545, k. 85, p. 443a6-7). 

d. Seou t’o jen ‘swallower of spit’ ( Traite , T 1509, k. 26, p. 252c3). 

If the Buddha treated Devadatta as a swallower of spit, it is because the latter took Ajatasatru’s 
spit, and because the Buddha spoke only the truth. 

In the Majjhima, I, p. 395, the Buddha stated: Yah ca kho Tathdgato vacant jdndti bhutam..., 
tatra kdlahhdTathdgato hod tassd vdcdya veyydkarandya : “Every word that the Buddha knows to be 
true, he waits for the opportunity to offer it", whether it be pleasant or unpleasant for someone else. 

In this case, the Buddha had the perfect right to treat Devadatta as khetasika and the accusation 
made against him is invalid. In the words of the 14 th avenikadharma, all vocal actions of the Buddha are 
preceded by knowledge and accompanied by knowledge. 
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A ‘fool’ because, due to the gravity of his sins, Devadatta had to fall into the Avici hell: hence the triple 
insult. 


A ‘corpse’ because, in the appearance of a living man, Devadatta did not accumulate the roots of good 
(,kusalanula ). With his shaved head and his monk’s robes, one would have said he was a saint 
(diyapudgala), but inwardly he had no wisdom: he was, therefore, a corpse. 

Corpses are adorned in many ways, but they gradually decompose and it is impossible to revive them. This 
was the case for Devadatta. Each day the Buddha taught him in many ways, but his bad intentions 
{dustacitta) increased, his evil tendencies {pdpdkusalacitta ) grew from day to day, and he finally 
committed three sins of immediate retribution (anantarya): 827 he was therefore a corpse. 

He was also a ‘swallower of spit’. Devadatta, coveting gain ( labha ) and honor ( satkdra ), changed himself 
into a yong boy ( kumdraka ) of heavenly appearance and appeared in the arms of prince Ajatasatru. The 
prince breathed into his mouth and gave him his spit to swallow. This is why Devadatta was a swallower of 
spit. 

Question. - Devadatta who possessed the concentrations ( samddhi ) had renounced sensual desires 
( vitaraga ). Why would he still swallow another’s spit? 

Answer. - In this individual, the evil tendencies ( dustacitta ) were deep, but his faculties were keen 
(tiksnendriya ). Having renounced sensual desires {vitaraga), he could change himself. When he swallowed 
the spit, he lost his sharp faculties, but when he wanted to, he recovered them. This is why he was called 
‘swallower of spit’. 

Futhermore Devadatta said to the Buddha: “The Buddha is worn out [252c] ( jirna ). Since he has always 
loved retreat {viveka), let him go into the forest and enjoy dhyana there and let him entrust the Community 
to me.” The Buddha replied: “Sariputra and Maudgalyayana have great wisdom, are good, gentle and pure 
men, and yet I would not entrust the Community to them. Why then would I entrust it to you who are a 
fool, a corpse, a swallower of spit?” 828 

It is for these reasons that the Buddha, although he had no attachment toward things, offered harsh words 
(on occasion), but with the sole purpose of converting beings. 


F. Use of a Stone Bowl 

“The Buddha forbade the bhiksus to use eight kinds of bowls (/;«//'«).” 829 


827 He fomented a schism, injured the Buddha’s foot and mortally struck the nun Utpalavarna: see 
above, p. 873-876F. 

Ibid., II, p. 188: Sdriputtamogallandnampi kho aham, Devadatta, bhikkhusamgham na 
nissajjeeyyam. Kim pana tuyham chavassa kheldpakassd ‘ti. 

829 According to its custom when it deals with disciplinary matters, here the Traite again refers to the 
Sarvastivadin Vinaya, T 1435, k. 37, p. 260b6-8, where the Buddha says to the bhiksus: “Starting from 
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[Bowls 1-4]: Precious bowls of gold ( suvarna), silver (rupya), [beryl (vaidurya) and pearl (mani)]. - Since 
people covet precious things, since the latter are hard to find ( durlabha ) and because people are attached to 
them, the Buddha prohibits the keeping ( dharana) of these precious substances. 

He does not allow even touching ( sparsana ) that which is ‘precious’ and neither does he allow keeping 
it. 830 If such a gift is made [to the bhiksus], he allows them to realize their value, but not too expensive. 831 

[Bowl 7]: The wooden (ddru) bowl. - Since it retains grease ( meda) and is not clean, the Buddha does not 
permit it to be kept. 

Bowls 5, 6, 8]: The other three bowls [copper ( tdmra ), tin ( trapu) and stone ( saila) do not have such 
disadvantages. 

Question. - But the baked clay ( mrttika) bowl and the iron ( ayas ) bowl [permitted by the Buddha] also 
retain grease and are no different from the wooden bowl. Why does the Buddha allow them? 

Answer. - If the baked clay bowl and the iron bowl are not steamed ( vdsita ), the Buddha does not permit 
them either, for they should be steamed in order not to retain grease. 

As for the stone (sada) bowl, it is thick ( auddrika ) or thin ( suksma ). Thin, it does not retain bad grease and 
that is why the Buddha used it himself, but he does not allow the bhiksus to keep them because of their 
weight. A swallow of milk by the Buddha surpasses in power that of a myriad of perfumed white elephants 
(, gandhahastin ); this is why [the stone bowl] does not seem heavy for him, but out of compassion (karuna) 
for the bhiksus, he does not allow them to keep them. 

Question. - But the assistants ( upasthdyaka ) such as Lo-t ’o (Radha), Mi-hi-kia (Meghika), Siu-na-tch ’a-to- 
lo (Sunaksetra), Na-k’ie-so-p’o-lo (Nagasamala), A-nan (Ananda), etc., who followed the Buddha, brought 
him his utensils. 832 Why did the Buddha not have pity on them? 


today on, I forbid you to have ( dharana ) eight kinds of bowls ( patra ); bowls made of gold (suvarna), 
silver (rupya), beryl (vaiduiya), pearl (mani), copper (tdmra), tin (trapa), wood (ddru) and stone (saila). 
He who keeps (dhdrayati) such a one commits a duskrta. But I allow you to keep two kinds of bowls: 
iron (ayas) and baked clay ( mrttika)- Compare Pali Vinaya, II, p. 112; MahTsasaka Vin., T 1421, k. 26, 
p. 169c-170a; Mahasamghika Vin., T 1425, k. 29, p. 462a; Mulasarv. Vin., T 1451, k. 2, p. 213c. 

830 The 18 th naihsargika payantika of the Sarvastivadins: Yah punar bhiksuh svahastam rupyam 
udgrhmyad vd udgrdhayed vd niksiptam vd sddhayen nihsargikd pdtayantikd'. “If a bhiksu takes in his 
hand a precious object (gold or silver), or causes it to be taken, or tolerates it being placed in his hand, 
there is a fault involving surrender of the object.” - For the other Vinayas, see W. Pachow, Comparative 
Study of the Prdtimoksa, p. 112; Prdtimoksa-Sutra of the Mahdsdnghikas, p. 18. 

831 For this bit of casuistry, see Sarv. Vinayavibhanga, p. 103; P. Demieville, A propos de Concile de 
VaisdlT, T’oung Pao, p. 272-275. 

832 Each Buddha had his assistant (upasthdyaka), a monk specially attached to his person, entrusted 
with fanning him, carrying his robe and bowl for alms-round, introducing visitors. The Sanskrit 
Mahavadanasutra, ed. by S. Waldschmidt, Anhang, p. 172, has drawn up a list of the assistants who 
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Answer. - If these assistants carried the Buddha’s bowl, it was with the miraculous intervention 
(pratiharyabala ) of the Buddha. Besides, they honored and venerated the Buddha so highly that they did 
not find his bowl too heavy. And also, the physical strength of Ananda was great. 

Furthermore, the Buddha does not allow the use of stone bowls ( sailapdtra ) because fine ones ( suksma ) are 
hard to find (, durlabha ) and because thick ones (, audarika ) retain grease. The Buddha’s bowl arose 
spontaneously (svatas) on the four summits of the mountains on which the four kings of the gods 


served the last seven Buddhas: Asoka for Vipasyin, Ksemakara for Sikhin, Upasanta for Visvabhuj, 
Bhadrika for Krakasunda (or Krakucchanda), Svastika for Kanakamuni, Sarvamitra for Kasyapa, and 
finally Ananda for Sakyamuni. 

We know under what circumstances the last one chose Ananda: in the twentieth year of his 
public ministry, the Buddha, feeling old age coming on, felt the need for a servant who would be 
attached to his residence, and he named Ananda as his assistant. Having accepted this responsibility, the 
disciple set certain conditions: never to share the food and robes of the Buddha, not to accompany him 
among the lay-adepts but to have access to him at any hour of the day (cf. Upasthdyakasutra of the 
Tchong a han, T 26, k. 8, p. 471c-475a; Mrilasarv. Vinaya, in W. W. Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 88; 
Fo pao ngen king, T 156, k. 6, p. 155c22-25; Hien yu king, T 202, k. 8, p. 404b-c; Tch’ou tch’ou king, T 
730, p. 526a-b; Vinaya vinhasa, Y 1440, k. 1, p. 504cl2-15; Comm, of Anguttara, I, p. 292-296; Comm, 
of Theragatha in Psalms of the Brethren, p. 350-352; Sanskrit Mahaparinirvanasutra, p. 192; Sanskrit 
Mahavadanasutra, p. 78; Divyavadana, p. 612). - Ananda fulfilled his mission with the greatest devotion 
for the last twenty-five years of the Teacher’s life (Tch’ang a han, T 1, k. 3, p. 19c5; T 5, k. 2, p. 169al5; 
Traite, above, p. 94F). However, the Northern Mahaparinirvana (T 374, k. 40, p. 60 lb26) notes only 
twenty years or more. 

Before Ananda took charge, other disciples functioned temporarily. The Comm, of the 
Theragatha ( Psalms of the Brethren, p. 350) and that of the Udana (p. 217) record seven of them and the 
old canonical sources confirm this: 1) Nagasamala (cf. Majjhima, I, p. 83,1. 19); 2) Nagita (Dlgha, I, p. 

151.1. 8); 3) Upavana (Dlgha, II, p. 139,1. 1; Samyutta, I, p. 174,1. 25); 4) Sunakkhatta (Jataka, I, p. 

389.1. 16); 5) the novice Cunda (Samyutta, V, p. 161,1. 23); 6) Sagata (Vinaya, I, p. 179,1. 26): 7) 
Meghiya (Udana, p. 34,1. 4). 

On the other hand, the Vinayamatrka of the Haimavatas (T 1463, k. 5, p. 827cl2-14) knows of 
eight disciples who, “fan in hand, fanned the Buddha”. These were: 1) Kasyapa; 2) Haludayin; 3) Sagata; 
4) Meghiya; 5) Nagasamala; 6) [Mahajcunda; 7) Sunaksatra; 8) Ananda. 

In the present passage, the Traite mentions, by way of example, only five upasthdyakas, but 
later (k. 33, p. 303b) it will complete the list: 

“When the Buddha Sakyamuni had not yet gone forth ( pravrajita ), he had Chandaka as assistant 
(upasthdyaka ) and Kaludayin as playmate ( sahabTdanaka: cf. Mahavastu, III, p. 91; Jataka, I, p. 86); his 
wives Gopiya, Yasodhara, etc., were his close entourage {abhyantarapariva.ro). - Having left home, 
during the six years of austerity ( duskaracarya ), he had the group of five [Kaundinya, etc.] as assistants. 
- Having once attained enlightenment ( abhisambuddha ), Meghiya, Radha, Sunaksatra, Ananda, 

Guhyaka the Malla, etc., formed his close entourage ( abhyanataraparivara ).” 
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(cdturmahdrdjakakdyikadeva ) dwell. But other people do not have these bowls that arise by themselves; to 
try to make one would be very difficult and very complicated. This is why the Buddha did not allow [the 
bhiksus] to have stone bowls but used one himself to distinguish himself from his disciples, in the same 
way that the king venerated by people uses special utensils ( bhajana ) himself. Seeing the Buddha use a 
special bowl, people’s veneration ( gurukdra ) and respect ( satkdra ) is increased and they develop pure faith 
(cittaprasdda). 

Question. - If it is fitting for the Buddha’s bowl to be special, why should his robe ( cfvara ) be the same [as 
those of the other bhiksus]? 

Answer. - But the clothing of the Buddha is also different from that of others. Thus, when the Buddha 
attained bodhi, he knew that Kasyapa’s robe should be worn by the Buddha, and Kasyapa’s robe was worth 
ten myriad ounces of gold. 833 

Next, JIvaka offered the Buddha a chen-mo-ken cotton robe also worth ten myriad ounces of gold. The 
Buddha asked Ananda to take this robe away, cut it up and make a cloak out of it. 834 This being done, the 
Buddha put it on and this [253a] outfit differed [from all the rest]. 

Question. - However, it was following this event that the Buddha said to the bhiksus: “Starting from today, 
provided that a bhiksu mindfully seeks nirvana and turns his back on samsara, I allow him, if he so wishes, 
to wear a robe worth ten myriad ounces of gold, and I also allow him to eat the food of a hundred flavors 
(satarasabhojana ). “ 835 [Therefore at the beginning] his robe was different and it was only later that he 


^33 See above, p. 1399F. 

834 As a fee for his medical attentions, JIvaka received a great raincoat ( brhatikdpravarana) worth a 
hundred thousand kdrsdpanas from the king of the Videhas. It was in fact a piece of impermeable cloth. 
JIvaka offered it to the Buddha who asked Ananda to cut it up and make a cloak out of it. Ananda 
stretched it out on the ground and measured it: the material was so long that it could be made into 
numerous garments. Ananda sewed the three robes ( tricivara ) for the Buddha, an upper and a lower 
garment ( sdntarottara ) for himself and a cloak ( kusulaka ) for Rahula. The rest, hundreds of pieces 

(patasatdni ), was given to the community of bhiksus who did not know what to do with it. The Buddha 
said to them: “I allow the bhiksus to keep robes offered by the householders, but only after having cut 
them up and dirtied them.” 

All this is told in the CTvaravastu of the Mlilasarv. Vinaya (digit Manuscripts, III, part 2, p. 
48): JTvakah kumarabhrto Bhagavantam idam avocat. dcaritam bhadanta mamayasya rdjno vd 
rdjdmdtyasya ....anujdnaml bhiksubhir grhaticivarakdni sastralunani durvamfkrtya dharaitavyani. 

835 [ n fact, it was after another event that the Buddha permitted his monks to wear fine robes offered to 
them by householders. This event is told in most of the Vinayas: 

Sarvastivadin Vinaya, T 1435, k. 27, p. 194b25-cll: JIvaka, wearing a robe of chen-mo-ken 
(material not yet identified) worth a hundred thousand [karsapanas], wished to offer it to the Buddha. 
Bowing down at the feet of the Buddha, he stood to one side and said to him: “When I care for a king or 
a great minister, everyone favors me. Today, when I have cared for the Buddha, I would like the 
Bhagavat to grant me a favor.” The Buddha said to JIvaka: “The Tathagatas, arhat and 
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allowed [the bhiksus to wear one similar to his]. 836 His bowl [was unique of its type] and he never allowed 
[the bhiksus to have a similar one]. 

Answer. - Here we must repeat what has been said before (p. 1676F) in regard to the stone bowl 
(sailapdtra). The Buddha did not receive this bowl from human hands. When he attained bodhi and when 
meal-time came, he needed a utensil. Knowing the Buddha’s mind, the four kings of the gods 
(caturmaharajakayikadeva ) brought four bowls and offered them to him. 837 Among the Buddhas of the 


samyaksambuddha, are atih’dntavara [i.e., have unsurpassed favors, or, do not grant favors without 
knowing what it is about]”. JIvaka said to the Buddha: It is something fitting (j’ad kalpati) that I beg you 
to grant me.” The Buddha said to JTvaka: “What favor are you asking?” JIvaka answered: “Bhadanta, 
here is a garment of chen-mo-ken worth a hundred thousand [karrsapanas]: I would like the Buddha to 
accept it out of compassion for me.” In silence, the Buddha accepted it. Knowing that the Buddha 
accepted silently, JIvaka gave to the Buddha the garment of chen-mo-ken worth a hundred thousand 
[karsapanas], then, having bowed his head to the Buddha’s feet, he went away. Because of this, the 
Buddha called the Samgha together and, having gathered the Samgha, he said to the bhiksus: “This very 
day JIvaka has given me a garment of chen-mo-ken worth a hundred thousand [karsapanas]. From today 
on, if someone gives a garment of this kind to a bhiksu, he will be able to wear it as he wishes. From 
today on, if a bhiksu wishes to wear rags gathered from the dust-heap (pdmsukula ), I permit him; but if 
he wishes to wear [fine] robes received from the householders ( grhapaticivardni ), I permit that 
likewise.” 

Other Vinayas (Pali Vin., I, p. 280; Mahlsasaka Vin., T 1431, k. 20, p. 134a28-bl 1; 
Dharmagupta Vin., T 1428, k. 40, p.854c2-21) which likewise tell this episode add several details: it was 
Pradyota, king of Avanti, who made the gift to JTvaka of the precious garment, or rather two pieces of 
cloth coming from the land of the Sivi ( Siveyyakam dussayugam). In Pali (Vin. I, p. 280; III, p. 172) the 
rule stated by the Buddha was formulated as follows: Anujdndmi bhikkhave gahapaticivaram, yo icchati 
pamsukuliko hotu, yo icchati gahapaticivaram sddiyatu. 

836 A passage from the Samantapasadika, V, p. 1119, noted by Horner, Book of the Discipline, IV, p. 
296, remarks that, during the twenty tears following his enlightenment until the event related here, 
neither the Lord nor any monk accepted robes offered by the householders; all wore rags. However, 
according to the Traite , for some time at least, the Lord wore the fine robe of Kasyapa. 

837 See Catusparisatsutra, p. 84-87, and the many similar texts collected by E. Waldschmidt: When the 
merchants Tripusa and Bhallika offered a honey-cake to the Buddha, the latter needed a bowl to receive 
it. Then the four great kings of the gods, understanding his wish, brought from the stone mountain 

(pdsdnamaydtparvatdt ) four stone bowls ( catvdri pdtrdni) made and crafted by non-human beings 
(amanusyakrtany amanusyasnisthitdni), completely transparent ( svacchdni ), pure ( sucini ), with no bad 
odors ( nispratiganddni ), and offered them to the Buddha. But the latter needed only one vessel, and in 
the words of the Mahavastu, III, p.304, with a touch of his thumb, he made the bowls dissolve into one 
another; thus the four bowls became one bowl, but the rims of the other three were always to be 
distinguished on the last bowl. Hence, comments A. Foucher, AgbG, I, p. 420, the three lines that 
encircle the upper rim of the bowl on many bas-reliefs at Gandhara 
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three times, it has been customary to receive their bowl from the hands of the four kings of the gods. At that 
time, the Community ( samgha ) did not yet exist; how could the Buddha authorize [a bowl to anyone]? And 
if, later, [after the beginning of the Community], the Buddha had allowed the use [of a fine stone bowl], 
nobody could have made one. Besides, in Jambudvipa, people do not like stone bowls, so nobody would 
have given him one. 

Besides, the Buddha advised the bhiksus to keep their own qualities ( guna ) secret. 838 If the bhiksus 
received stone bowls, people would say that they had received them from the god realm or from the nagas. 
If the bhikusus asked people to make them, the work would have been difficult. Furthemore, it might be 
feared that people would say that the bhiksus wanted to equal the Buddha; this is why the Buddha did not 
permit them. 

With regard to the garment, some say: “In the very midst of the Samgha, the Buddha receives magnificent 
garments offered to him by the danapatis, but he is the only one to wear them and does not allow the 
bhiksus to have any.” This is why the Buddha allowed the bhiksus to have fine ones also. 

Moreover, the bhiksus do not wear [these fine robes], given the rarity of benefactors ( ddyaka ) [so generous] 
and the rarity of recipients ( pratigrahaka ) [so lucky]. People do not give [such fine clothing] to impure 
bhiksus: as for the pure ( suddha ) bhiksus 839 , as they had few desires ( alpeccha ) and were content with their 
lot ( samtusta ), they did not wear [those that had been given to them]. 

It is to cut people’s doubts ( samsayacchedana ) that the Buddha allowed the bhiksus to wear [fine] robes; as 
for the [stone] bowls that they could not expect to receive, he did not allow them. 

Question. - It is said in the sutras: “The Buddha, who has a diamond body ( vajrakaya ), has no need of 
food.” Then why did he keep a bowl? 

Answer. - The Buddhadharma consists of two Paths: i) the path of the sravakas; ii) the path of the Buddha. 
In the sravaka system, the Buddha conforms to human customs and needs food; in the Mahayana system, 
he resorts to skillful means ( upaya ) to save beings; this is why he appears to eat whereas in truth he does 
not eat. 

Question. - What is this skillful means? 

Answer. - Wishing to save people, the Buddha borrows the customs of humans. If he did not do this, 
people would take him for a non-human ( amanusya ) and would wonder why they follow his Dharma. 

Moreover, there are people who find salvation in generosity ( ddna ); out of respect for them, the Buddha 
accepts their offerings of food. Then these people say: “The food I offer contributes to sustaining the body 


838 See, for example, Pali Vinaya, II, p. 112: Na bhikkhave gihinam uttarimanussadhammam 
iddhipatihariyam dassetabbam. 

839 Horner, Book of the Discipline, IV, p. 449: “ Suddha in such a connection means that a monk has 
committed no offences, or that, if he has, he has confessed them and so is ‘pure’ to take his place at the 
Patimokkha recitation.” 
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of the Buddha.” Their mind becomes very joyful ( mahamudita), and as a result of this joy, they welcome 
the Buddha’s words with faith. 

It is like a great sovereign who is invited to dine by his ministers and subjects. The king has no need for it, 
but to win over his people, he eats enough so they they are made happy. For similar reasons, the Buddha 
takes nourishment. 

Question. - If the Buddha does not eat, where is the food that he does accept? [253b] 

Answer. - The workings of the Buddha (buddhakarya) are inconceivable (, acintya ): they should not be 
investigated. 

Furthermore, there are people who are saved when they find food for the Buddha; there are others who are 
saved when they hear his sounds ( sabda ), see his color (; rupa ), touch his body ( kdya ) or smell his smell 
(gandha). If they need [the Buddha’s] food to be saved, the Buddha gives it to them. 

It is said in the Mi tsi kin kang king (Guhyakavajrapanisutra or Tathagatacintyaguhya-nirdesa): “When the 
Buddha brings food to his mouth, there are devas seeking the Buddhist Path who carry it to the ten 
directions and distribute it.” 840 

Question. - If that is so, what did you mean when you said above (p. 1402F) in regard to Samghanusmrti 841 
that nobody can eat the Buddha’s food? 

Answer. - When the Buddha does not give his food away, it is because nobody is capable is able to eat to 
eat it, but here, if he gives it, it is because it can be eaten. How do we know that? 

When the Buddha ate oats (yava ), he gave this food to Ananda, 842 and when the sramana Eul-che-yi-eul 
(Srona Kotlvimsa) offered the Buddha some good soup ( yusa ), the latter gave the leftovers to king 
Bimbasara. 

Thus we know that if the Buddha makes a gift of his food after having accepted it, it is that one is able to 
eat it; if he does not make a gift of it, it is that it one cannot digest it. 

Furthermore, if food is offered to the Buddha and the latter does not eat it, people would be unable to digest 
it, but if, after having eaten, the Buddha gives the leftovers, it is that people are able to digest it. Therefore, 
actually, the Buddha does not eat, but in order to save beings, he pretends to accept food and he keeps a 
bowl ( patram dhdrayati) [for that purpose]. 


G. Silence on the Fourteen Difficult Questions 

The Buddha did not answer fourteen difficult questions. 843 - 

840 On these feasts of immortality, see also the VimalakTrtinirdesa, p. 319-324 and the appendix, p. 
430-437. 

841 Adopting the variant nien-seng. 

842 See above, p. 1530F, n. 3. 
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The Buddha has four ways of answering ( vydkarana ): i) answering in a categorical manner ( ekdmsena 
vydkaranam)', ii) answering by distinguishing ( vibhajya vydkaranam ); Hi) answering by asking a question 
( pariprcchavyakaranam ); iv) answering by not replying ( sthdnamyavydkaranam ). 844 Now these fourteen 
difficult questions had to be answered by not replying. 

Moreover, when it is useful, the Buddha does answer. But questions asked by the heretics ( tfrthika) do not 
lead to nirvana (na nirvdnaya samvartante) and increase doubt ( samsayan vardhayanti). Therefore the 
Buddha answers by not replying to them. If he knew that they have a definite usefulness, he would reply by 
distinguishing (vibhajya), but as they have no use, he stops and does not reply. This is why we know that 
the Buddha is omniscient ( sarvajfia ). 

Furthermore, the Buddha spoke of three kinds of things: i) conditioned things (samskrtadhrma), ii) 
unconditioned things ( asamskrtadharma) and iii) inexpressible things ( avdcyadharma ): in doing this, he 
has spoken of all dharmas. 

Furthermore, being based (dsritya) on the eternalist view ( sdsvatadrsti) or the nihilist view (ucchedadrsti), 
the heretics asked the questions of eternalism or nihilism, but since any real nature (satyalaksana) is absent 
in them, the Buddha did not reply. The eternal nature ( nityalaksana ) and the non-eternal nature 
(anityalaksana) seen by these heretics have no reality. Why? The heretics grasp (udgrhnanti) these natures 
and become attached to them (dsajyante), saying: “This is eternal, that is nothingness.” As for the Buddha, 
he too speaks of eternal nature and non-eternal nature, but merely by way of refutation (pratipaksa). 

Furthermore, people say: “Nothingness (ndstitva) exists; existence ( astitva) does not exist.” They are 
making a mistake, and the Buddha does not make a mistake by not answering. 

The sun (surya) lights up the earth, but it can neither lower the mountains nor elevate the valleys: it is 
limited to making them visible. In the same way, the Buddha has no action on dharmas. If they exist, he 
says that they exist; if they do not exist, he says that they do not exist. Thus he said: 

“Old age and death have birth as condition ( jdtipratyayam jardmaranam), etc. [253c] on up to: the 
formations have ignorance as condition (ydvad avidydpratyaydh samskarah). Whether there is a Buddha or 
there is no Buddha, this causality ( idampratyayatd), this nature of things (dharmata), is always present in 
the world. Buddhas appear in the world in order to teach this Dharma to beings.” 845 

Furthermore, if the Buddha talked about eternalism ( sdsvata ) or nihilism (uccheda), this would be a 
mistake. If you were asked what is the size or the physical appearance of the son of a barren woman and a 
eunuch ( vandhydsandhaputra ), this question would not deserve an answer. It is the same for the fourteen 
difficult questions: only in hypothesis do eternalism and nihilism have a basis to which response may be 
made, but since there is no eternity or nothingness, the Buddha does not respond. 


p or the fifth time, the Traite returns to this subject: see above, p. 154-158F, 421F, 423F, 529F. 

844 See references above, p. 158F, note 2; 1378F 

845 a free citation of a canonical passage: Tsa a han, T 99, no. 296, k. 12, p. 84b-c. See above, p. 157F, 
note 1 and references to be added from the Nidanasamyukta, p. 147-149. 
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For all these reasons the Buddha does not make the mistake of answering the fourteen difficult questions. 


H. Simultaneous Teaching of the Self and the Non-self 

In some places the Buddha says that the atman exists and in other places he says that it does not exist. - 

People who understand the meaning ( artha ) of the Buddhist doctrine and know the designation ( prajnapti ) 
say that the atman exists. People who do not understand the meaning of the Buddhist doctrine and do not 
know the designation say that the atman does not exist. 

Furthermore, if a person is about to fall into the view of nihilism ( ucchedadrsti ), the Buddha says to him: 
“There is an atman which, in future existences, undergoes [the retribution] of its wrongdoings (dpatti) and 
its merits ( punya ).” On the other hand, if a person is about to fall into the view of etemalism ( sdsvatadrsti ), 
the Buddha says to him: “There is neither an atman, nor someone who acts ( kdraka ) nor a patient (?) 
( vedaka ), 846 and there is no autonomous dharma ( svatantra ) existing separate from what are called the five 
aggregates (pancaskandha ).” 847 

Question. - If that is so, where is the truth? 

Answer. - It is the anatman that is true, 848 for the Seals of the Dharma (dharmamudra) say: “All 
conditioned dharmas are impermanent; all dharmas are without self; nirvana is peace” ( sarvasamskara 
anitydh, sarvadharmd andtmdnah, santam nirvdnam ). 849 Now the Dharma seal called nirvana is the true 
nature (bhutalaksana) of dharmas. But if someone has not yet planted the roots of good 
(i anavaropitakusaladharma ), if his wisdom is not yet sharp ( atiksnaprajnd ), the Buddha does not preach the 
profound doctrine of anatman ( gambhiranatmadharma ) to him because, if he did, this person would fall 
into the view of nihilism ( ucchedadrsti ). 

Question. - So be it. But in the Kia-chd-wen (Kasyapapariprccha), the Buddha said: “The atman is one 
extreme, the anatman is the other extreme: avoiding these two extremes is called the Middle Way” (dtmety 
ayam eka antah, andtmety ayam dvitTya antah. ity etdv ubhdv antdv anupagamya madhyamd pratipad ity 
ucyate ). 850 Therefore why do you say here that the anatman is true and that the atman is just a manner of 
speaking [that constitutes] a skillful means (updyapravacana)! 

Answer. - 1) The partisans of anatman ( andtmavddin ) are of two kinds: t) those who grasp ( udgrhnanti ) at 
the nature of anatman ( andtmalaksana ) and cling (dsjyante) to the anatman; ii) those who destroy the atman 


846 Monier-Williams: vedaka = proclaiming, making known 

847 These two apparently contradictory sutras have been cited above, p. 32F, notes 1 and 2. 

848 A peremptory affirmation which ought to draw the attention of western literary circles trying 
desperately to introduce the notion of a soul into Buddhism. 

849 See above, p. 1369F. 

850 Cf. Samyutta, II, p. 17; III, p. 135: Sabbam atthfti kho Kaccdyana ayam eko onto, sabbam natthfti 
ayam dutiyo onto. Ete te Kaccdyana ubho ante anupagamma majjhena Tathdgato dhammam deseti. 
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without, however, grasping at the anatman or clinging to it so that the anatman disappears by itself 
(s vat ah). 

For the first, the anatman is an extreme ( anata ); for the second, the anatman is the Middle Way (madhyama 
pr a tip ad). 

2) Furthermore, if the Buddha speaks of the atman or the anatman, he has two reasons for doing so: i) if he 
is speaking from the conventional point of view ( samvrtitah), there is an atman; ii) if he is speaking from 
the absolute point of view (paramarthatah), there is no atman. 

This is why he is not wrong in speaking sometimes of atman and sometimes of anatman. 


I. Simultaneous Teaching of Existence and Non-existence 

In some places the Buddha speaks of the existence of dharmas and in other places he speaks of their non¬ 
existence. - 

Question. - You should not speak separately of existence ( astita) and non-existence ( ndstitd): existence is 
atman and non-existence is anatman. Why return [to a subject already dealt with]? 

Answer. - 1) That is not correct ( ayuktam etad). In the Buddhadharma there are two kinds of emptiness 
( sunyata): i) the emptiness of beings {sattvasunyatd); ii) the emptiness of things ( dharmasunyata). 

Saying that there is no atman is stating the emptiness of beings; saying that there are no dharmas is stating 
the emptiness of things. [254a] 

Saying that there is an atman and knowing the nature of pure designation (prajhaptilaksana ) is not clinging 
to the atman; saying that there is an atman within the five aggregates (pahcaskandha ) is clinging to the 
atman. In order to destroy this clinging to the atman, it is said: “There is only the five aggregates. 
Impermanence, suffering, emptiness, non-self, peace and nirvana, that is existence.” 

2) Furthermore, there are two kinds of views of nothingness ( ucchedadrsti ): 

a. “There is no future existence (, aparajanman ) where one undergoes suffering ( duhkha ) or happiness 
(sukha) as a result of wrongdoings (dpatti ) or merit ( punya ).” For those people, it is said: “There is an 
atman that, from the present existence ( ihajanman ) to the future existence ( aparajanman ), undergoes the 
retribution for wrongdoings and merits. 

b. “All dharmas are empty ( sunya ) and without attachment ( nirdsanga ).” This is a wrong view 
(mithyadrsti) and, for these people, it is said: “There are [two kinds of] dharmas, namely conditioned 
( samskrta ) dharmas and unconditioned ( asamskrta ) dharmas. 

3) For beings of dull faculties ( atiksnendriya ), it is said that there is no atman; for beings of shaip faculties 
(tiksnendriya) and deep wisdom ( gambhTraprajna), it is said that dharmas are empty from beginning to end. 
Why? Because anatman involves the rejection of dharmas. Thus it is said: 

If he knows anatman well. 
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Every person who thinks in this way 

Does not rejoice on hearing about existent dharmas, 

Does not grieve on hearing about nonexistent dharmas. 

Actually, to speak about atman is to give support (dsraya ) to things; to speak about anatman is to stop any 
support. 

4) Moreover, the Buddhist doctrine has two ways of expressing itself: i) if it speaks clearly, it says that 
dharmas are empty; ii) if it expresses itself as skillful means ( updya ), it says that there is no atman. These 
two ways of teaching the Dharma end up in the same nature of Prajnaparamita. This is why the Buddha 
says in the sutra: “The paths ( mdrga) that lead to nirvana are absolutely identical: it is not that there are 
different paths.” 851 

5) Moreover, the existent atman, existent dharmas, parents, wrongdoings (dpatti) and merit {punya ), greater 
or lesser karmic retribution, are spoken of particularly to lay people ( grhastha ). Why? Because lay people 
generally do not seek nirvana but cling to retribution of actions (phalavipdka ) in future existences. On the 
other hand, the nonexistent atman and non-existent dharmas are spoken of mainly to monastics 
(pravrajita ). Why? Because generally monastics tend toward nirvana, do not assume dharmas, nirvana 
being the destruction of self. 

6) Moreover, there are people whose spiritual faculties, faith, etc. {sraddhddmdriya) are not yet ripe 
( paripakva ) and who first seek perceptible [benefits] and later abandon them. For these people the Buddha 
advises [the accumulation] of good dharmas and the rejection of bad dharmas. By contrast, there are people 
whose spiritual faculties, faith, etc. ( sraddhddmdriya ) are already ripe {paripakva ) and who seek no 
perceptible [benefit] {upalabdha) in dharmas; they seek only to avoid the samsaric destinies. For these 
people the Buddha teaches emptiness ( sunyatd) and the non-existence ( anupalabhdhitd) of dharmas. 

Both teachings are true {satya). Thus the ring finger {ahguli) is both long {dirgha) and short ( hrasva ); 
compared to the middle finger {madhyama), it is short and compared to the little finger (kanistha), it is 
long; its longness and its shortness are both true. It is the same for the doctrine of existence {astitvdvdda) 
and the doctrine of non-existence ( ndstitdvdda ). To speak of existence is sometimes conventional ( samvrti ) 
and sometimes absolute (paramdrtha ); to speak of non-existence is sometimes conventional and sometimes 
absolute. That the Buddha [254b] speaks of atman or of anatman, both are true. 

Question. - If both these things are true, why, as a general rule, does the Buddha praise emptiness {sunyatd) 
and criticize existence ( astita )? 

Answer. - Emptiness {sunyatd), non-existence {anupalabdhitd) is the treasure of the Dharma 
(dharmanidhdna ) of the Buddhas of the ten directions, noble amongst all. Thus it is said in the 


For this idea, see Saddharmapund., p. 40: Ekam evaham Sariputrayanam arabhya sattvanam 
dharmam desaydmi yadidam buddhaydnam. na kimcic Sariputra dvitvyam vd trtiyam samvidyate. 
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Prajnaparamita, in the Tchou-lei-p’in (Parindanaparivarta): “The Prajnaparamita is the treasure of the 
Dharma of the Buddhas of the three times and the ten directions.” 852 

The Prajnaparamita is the emptiness of non-existence ( anupalambhasunyata ). If the Buddha sometimes 
speaks of non-existent dharmas, it is in order to ripen beings (sattvaparipacanartham) who, long 
afterwards, will all enter into the treasure of the Dharma of non-existence. 

Question. - If that is so, why does the Prajnaparamita say: “Seeing the emptiness ( simyata), the non¬ 
existence (anupalabdhitd) of the five aggregates (pancaskandha ) is not bodhi”? 

Answer. - It is said in the Prajnaparamita that existence and non-existence do not exist. 

[Dvrghanakhasutra ,] 853 - Similarly the Tch ’ang-tchao fan-tche king (DIrghanakha-brahmacarisutra) says: 

There are three kinds of wrong view: i) everything exists; ii) nothing exists, Hi) things are partly existent 
ane partly non-existent. 854 

The Buddha said to the brahmacarin DIrghanakha: The view that ’everything exists’ is tied to desire, 
aversion and ignorance ( moha ). The view that ’nothing exists’ is not tied to desire, or aversion, or 
ignorance. The view that ‘things partly exist and partly do not exist’ is partially tied and partially not tied to 
the aforementioned faults. 855 

Faced with these three views, the noble disciple has the following thought: “If I adopt the view 
that’everything exists’, I will be in debate with two people: the one for whom nothing exists and the other 
for whom things partly exist and partly do not exist. If I adopt the view that ‘nothing exists’, I will also be 
in debate with two people: the one for whom nothing exists and the other for whom things partly exist and 
partly do not exist. If I adopt the view that ‘things partly exist and partly do not exist’, I will be in debate 
with two people: the one for whom everything exists and the other for whom nothing exists.” 856 

From that arises conflict, from conflict arises disagreement, from disagreement arises violence. Foreseeing 
conflict, disagreement and violence for himself, the disciples gives up this view of non-existence and adopt 
no other view. 857 Not taking up any view, he enters into the path. 


852 Pancavimsati, T 223, k. 20, p. 363b4: Ananda, these six paramitas are the inexhaustible treasure of 
the Dharma of all the Buddhas. The Buddhas of the ten directions who presently preach the Dharma are 
all derived from the six paramitas. The same in the past and the future. 

853 An extract from the DTghanakhasutta of the Majjhima, I, p. 497-501 (cf. Tsa a han, T 99, no. 969, 
k. 34, p. 249a-250a; Pie yi tsa a han, T 100, no. 203, k. 11, p. 449a-b), the original Sanskrit of which is 
reproduced partially in the Avadanasataka, II, p. 187 seq. 

854 Avadanasataka, II, p. 188. 

855 lbid.,p. 188-189. 

856 Ibid.,p. 189-190. 

857 ibid., p. 190 
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If one does not cling to the emptiness of dharmas, the mind does not arouse debate iyivada) and merely 
drives out the fetters ( samyojana ): this is true knowledge. But if one grasps ( udgrhndti ) the empty nature 
(,sunyanimitta ) of dharmas, one provokes debate and one does not destroy the fetters; holding on to that 
wisdom is not true wisdom. 

Everything that the Buddha says is aimed at saving beings; that is why there is not a single one of them that 
is not true. Accoording to whether people cling (abhinivisante ) or do not cling to them to them, they are 
sometimes in the right and sometimes in the wrong. For all these reasons, the bodily, vocal or mental 
actions of the Buddha are ‘preceded by knowledge’ ( jnanapurvamgama ) and ‘accompany knowledge’ 
( jnananuparivartin ). 


Question. - You said at the beginning that the Buddha has neither physical defect nor vocal defect nor 
mental defect (cf. dvenikadharmas no. 1-3), and here [254c] you say again that his bodily, vocal and mental 
actions accompany knowledge (cf. avenikadharmas no. 13-15). What is the difference in meaning 
(. arthavisesa )? 

Answer. - The first three attributes in terms of which the Buddha has no defect did not give a reason. These 
do give the reason: because his actions accompany knowledge (jndnanuparivartiri). If the Buddha did not 
reflect before carrying out his bodily, vocal or mental actions, he would make mistakes, but since the 
Buddha first uses knowledge before carrying out his bodily, vocal or mental actions, he is faultless. 

Furthermore, the Buddha is endowed with three kinds of pure action ( parisuddhakarman ), three kinds of 
pacified actions ( prasantakarma ), three kinds of actions not requiring secrecy (draksyakarman ). 858 Some 
people wonder why the Buddha has such actions and this is why the Buddha says: “All my bodily, vocal 
and mental acts ( kdyavdgmanaskarman ) are preceded by knowledge {jnanapurvamgama ) and accompany 
knowledge (jndndnuparivartiri ).” 


16-18. The Buddha penetrates the past, the future and the present 


The Buddha knows the past ( atita ), the future ( anagata ) and the present ( pratyutpanna ) by means of his 
knowledge, and his penetration is without obstacle ( apratihata ). 


858 The physical, vocal and mental conduct of the Buddha being perfectly pure, he has no bodily, vocal 
or mental misdeeds to be hidden for fear that somebody should find it out: these are the three or four 
arakkheyya (drakkheyya) in Pali (DIgha, III, p. 217;Anguttara, IV, p. 82-84), the araksya (, araksana, 
araksamya, araksya, araksana) in Sanskrit: Mahavyut., no. 192-195; Bodh, bhumi, p. 403; 

Sutralamkara, XXI, v. 53; Samgraha, p. 287, 299; Abhidharmasamuccayavyakhya, T 1606, k. 14, p. 
761bl4; Aloka, p. 915. 
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His threefold knowledge bears upon the three times and his penetration is without obstacles because his 
three actions accompany knowledge. 859 


A. Sarvastivadin-Sautrantika Debate on Time 


^59 The author of the Traite finds himself in a difficult position in regard to the problem of the three 
times, and he must use all his subtlety to get out of it with honor. 

On the one hand, he has adopted the Mahayana list of the eighteen avenikadharmas. But in this 
list, numbers 16-18 say that the Buddha knows and penetrates unobstmctedly the past, present and 
future. If he knows them, it is because they exist. Thus the author is forced to accept the existence of the 
three times. 

On the other hand, the author is a Madhyamikan for whom time does not exist either as an 
immutable entity or in dependence on causes. Thus the author is forced to deny the existence of the three 
times. 

Here is how the author will proceed: 

1) Well before his period, the problem of time had been discussed by the great Hlnayana 
schools and a controversy had opposed the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasikas to the Sautrantlkas, a debate fully 
set forth in the Vibhasa, the Abhidharmakosa and the Nyayanusara, wisely translated and commented on 
by L. de La Vallee Poussin in his translation of the Kosa, V, p. 50-65 and in his article entitled 
Documents d’Abhidharma, MCB, V, 1936-37, p. 7-158. 

The Sarvastivadins affirmed the existence of the dharmas of the three times “because the 
Bhagavat said so, because the mental consciousness proceeds from the organ and the object, because it 
has an object and because the past bears a fruit.” The Sautrantikas criticized it “because if past and future 
things really existed, the dharmas coming from causes ( samskrta ) would always exist and would 
therefore be eternal. Now scripture and logic proclaim them to be impermanent.” 

Brought at this point to intervene in the debate, the author of the Traite comes out on the side of 
the Sarvastivadins and recognizes the existence of the three times. The result is that the list of the 
Mahayana avenikadharmas can legitimately claim that the Buddha knows the past, the future and the 
present. 

2) By means of s second procedure and by referring particularly to the Prajnaparamitasutras, the 
Traite claims that all dharmas, no matter to which category they belong, “have but a single nature, 
namely, the absence of absence.” Therefore it is absurd to attribute temporal characteristics to them. 

By denying now that which it previously asserted, the Traite is not contradicting itself in any 
way. When it recognizes temporal or other characteristics in dharmas, it is out of regard for the beings 
who are to be converted by certain considerations of temporal order. By refusing any characteristic to 
dharmas, it is referring simply to the universal and ungraspable emptiness ( anupalambhasunyata ). In the 
first case and with the example of the Buddha, it is using skillful means (upaya); in the second case, it is 
restricted to wisdom ( prajna ). 
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[The Sautrantikan.] - Past dharmas, already destroyed, no longer exist; future dharmas, not yet come, are 
not formed; the present which lasts but an instant ( ekaksanika ) has no period of duration ( sthitikdla ). Then 
how can the Buddha know the three times with an unhindered penetration? 

[The Sarvastivadin]. - The Buddha affirms unobstructed penetration of the past, the future and the present. 
How can his word be wrong? 

Moreover, if there were no past or future and if there was only an instant of the present, the Buddha would 
never realize his innumerable qualities (, apramdnguna ) such as the ten knowledges (, dasajndna ) or the ten 
[powers ( dasabala ). There cannot be ten simultaneous knowledges in one single mind. If that were the 
case, the Buddha would never fulfill the ten powers. This is how we know that there is a past and a future. 

[The Sautrantika], - If the past, the future and the present existed, what could there not be? But the Buddha 
preached the four truths ( catuhsatya ) and, in the truth of suffering ( duhkhasatya ), he saw the aspects of 
impermanence, etc. ( anityddydkdra ). Impermanence (anityata) is death after birth, ruin ( viparinama ), 
vanishing ( anupalabdhi ). If past dharmas existed actually in truth, there would no longer be impermanence, 
ruin, vanishing. 

Moreover, [to claim] that the past, future and present exist is to fall into eternalism ( sdsvatadrsti ). Why? If 
the dharma exists in the future, it necessarily exists in the present and from the present it goes into the past. 
If a man were to leave one house to enter another, we would not say that he has disappeared. 

[The Sarvastivadin]. - What is wrong in saying that he has not disappeared? 

[The Sautrantika]. - If there were no impermanence {anityata), there would be neither sin (apatti) nor merit 
(punya), neither birth (jdti) nor death (marana), neither bondage ( bandhana) nor liberation (moksa). 

Sins (apatti) are the ten bad paths of action ( dasdkusalakannapatha ), killing (prdndtipata ), etc. If there 
were no impermanence [in other woreds, if the victim of the killing were eternal], there would be no sin of 
killing, etc., and, as is said in the Fen-pie-sie-kien (MithyadrstTvibhanga): “A knife driven into the body and 
impaling the seven places would do no harm.” 

Merits (punya ) are the ten good paths of action ( dasakusalakarmapatha ), abstaining from killing 
( prdndtipdtavirati ), etc. 

Impermanence ( anityata) is the distinct births and deaths. If there were no [255a] impermanence, there 
would be neither birth nor death, there would be neither bondage ( bandhana ) nor deliverance (moksa). 
These are the innumerable errors ( apramdnadosa ) [resulting from the eternalist system]. 

[The Sarvastivadin]. - The dharmas of the three times each have their own characteristic ( laksana ): the past 
dharma has the characteristic of the past, the future dharma has the characteristic of the future, the present 
dharma has the characteristic of the present. If the past and the future had the characteristic of the present, 
there would be the difficulties [that you have raised], but here past, future and present each have their own 
characteristic. 

Furthermore, if there really was neither past nor future, the condition of being a monastic 
(pravrajitasamvara) would not exist either. Why? As soon as he would be in a bad state of mind 
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(dustacitta) and would break his earlier commitments ( sfla ), this monk would no longer be a bhiksu. And as 
soon as a saint (diyapudgala) would return in mind to worldly things (lokasamvrti ), he would be just an 
ordinary person (prthagjana ) since, [according to your hypothesis], there is neither past nor future nor 
present. 

In the same way, sins (dpatti ) also, beginning with the five anantarya ‘sins of immediate retribution’, 
would not exist. Why? It is necessary for the five anantaryas to be actions already past ( atitakannan ) and 
for their doer to be dead, for the latter to enter into hell (naraka ). Now if these five dnantaiyas are still to 
come ( andgata ), there is no action ( karman ) and, as a result, no retribution ( vipdka ); and, in the present 
existence ( pratyutpannatmabhava ), they are not ‘of immediate retribution’ [since the death of their 
perpetrator has not yet occurred]. Therefore, if the past did not exist, there would be no anantarya sins and, 
still less, any other sins. The same reasoning holds for merits ipunya ). 860 To deny the existence of sin and 
of merit is a bad view (mithyddrsd ) and those who hold it are no different from birds and beasts. 

Moreover, I do not say that past and future exist like the present. I say that the past, although vanished, is 
capable of producing a memory ( smrti ) and of giving birth to a mind ( citta ) and mental events 
(caitasikadharma). 

Thus, the fire that was extinguished yesterday can today give rise to a memory, but it is impossible that this 
fire be revived by virtue of this memory. If I see that someone is gathering kindling ( indhana ), I know that 
they will light the fire and I say to myself that today’s fire is like yesterday’s fire, but it is not possible for 
the fire to be re-kindled by virtue of this memory that I have of the fire. It is the same for that which is 
things of the future. Although the present mind ( pratyutpannacitta ) is instantaneous (ksanika ) and without 
duration ( asthitika ), it re-arises in series ( samtana ) and is able to recognize dharmas. Inwardly 
(i adhyatmam ) using the actual mind ( manas ) as cause (hetu) and outwardly (using the dharmas as object 
(dlambana ), a mental consciousness ( manovijndna ) takes up its job. 861 This mental consciousness, which is 


^60 Kosabhasya, p. 295, summarizes the debate thus: Yadi catftam na sydt subhasubhasya karmanah 
phalam dyatydm katham sydt. na hi phalotpattikdle vartamano vipdkahetnr astfti, tasmad asty 
evdtitdndgatam id Vaibhdsikdh. - “If the past does not exist, how would the retribution in the future of a 
good or bad action exist? Actually, at the moment when the fruit of retribution is produced, the cause of 
the retribution is no longer present. This is why the Vaibhasikas say that the past and the future exist.” 
861 Kosabhasya, p. 295, presents the argument thus: Dvayam pratftya vijnanasyotpada ity uktam. 
dvayam katamat. caksu rupani ydvan mono dharma id. asati vatftanmagate tadalambanam vijndnam 
dvayam pratftya na sydt. - Paraphrased translation: It is said by the Buddha (Samyutta, II, p. 72) that it is 
because of two things, [organ and object], that consciousnesses arise. What are these two things? The eye 
and colors for the eye consciousness, and so on up to: the mind (manas) and things ( dharma ) for the 
mental consciousness ( manovijndna ). If past and future things did not exist, the mental consciousness, 
which has them as object and which arises as a result of two things - as the Buddha has it - would not 
arise. 
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sovereign ( adhipati ), cognizes ( vijanati ) past, future and present dharmas. There is only the mind and the 
actual mental ( pratyutpanna ) events that it does not cognize; 862 it cognizes all the rest. 


B. The Non-existence of Time According to the Mahayana 

Question. - In the Prajnaparamita, in the Jou-siang p’in (Tathatalaksanaparivarta), it is said: “The three 
times ( tiyadhvan ) have but a single nature ( ekalaksana ), namely, the absence of nature ( alaksana ).” 863 
Then why is it said here that the Buddha’s knowledge knows the tjhree times with an unhindered 
penetration? 

Answer. - The Buddhas have two ways of preaching the Dharma ( dharmanirdesa ): i) first, analysis of the 
dharmas ( dharmavibhanga ); ii) then, the preaching of unlimited emptiness (, atyantasunyata). 864 

When the Buddha claims that he penetrates dharmas of the three times without any obstacle, this is an 
analytical teaching (vibhajya nirdesa). When he says that the three times have but a single nature, namely, 
the absence of nature, he is teaching unlimited emptiness ( atyantasunyata ). 

Moreover, those who are not omniscient (sarvajnd) come up against obstacles ( pratigha ) in the 
consciousness of the three times. Thus saints such as [255b] Avalokitesvara, Manjusri, Maitreya, Sariputra, 
etc., have all encountered obstacles in the consciousness of the three times. 

Therefore when it is said that the Buddha cognizes the three times with an unhindered penetration, we are 
not referring to emptiness [but simply to the analysis of dharmas]. 

Finally, there are people who produce wrong views ( mithyadrsti ) in regard to the three times and who say: 
“Past ( atfta ) dharmas and beings ( sattva ) have a beginning ( purvdnta ), do not have a beginning, etc.” 

If they have a beginning, then there are new beings, and the dharmas also arise without cause or condition 
(hetupratyaya ). 865 


p or tp e Sarvastivadin, the present mind does not cognize itself: it is the manas that is just past that is 
cognized by the immediately following manovijnana ; cf. Kosa, I, p. 31; IX, p. 231 and note. 

863 j n agreement with the other Prajnaparamitasutras, the Pancavimsati speaks of the adhvasunyatd 
‘emptiness of time’, excluding any beginning (purvdnta ), any end (dpardnta) and any present (p. 49,1. 5- 
19): it proclaims the tryadhvasamatd ‘the identity of the three times’ (p. 242,1. 6, 10, 19) and concludes 
from it that all dharmas are without characteristics: Sarva ete dharma na samyuktd ni visamyukta 
arupino ‘nidarsana apratighd ekalaksana yadutdlaksandh. 

864 jp e ninth 0 fthe eighteen emptinesses. The Pancavimsati, p. 196,1. 17-18, defines it thus: Tatra 
katamdtyantasunyatd. yasya onto nopalabhyate tad atyantam atyantena sunyam akutasthdvindsitdm 
updddya. tat kasya hetoh. prakrtir asya esd. Kumarajlva translates (T 223, k. 5, p. 250c2-4): What is 
atyantasunyata ? Atyanta means that the limit of dharmas is ungraspable because they are neither eternal 
(akutasthd) nor destroyed (avindsita). Why? Because that is their nature. 
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If they do not have a beginning ( purvanta ), neither do they have an end ( apardnta ), they have neither end 
nor middle ( madhydnta ). Or else not having a beginning means having a middle and having an end; not 
having an end means having a beginning and a middle; not having a middle means having a beginning and 
an end. 

But if beings ( sattva) and things ( dharma ) are without beginning, they are also without middle and without 
end and, since the three times ( tiyadhvan ) do not exist, there is nothing ( akimcid ). 866 

Furthermore, if there is no beginning, how can there be this Omniscient One (sarvajna) who, in order to 
destroy all these wrong views, declares that ’’the dharmas of the three times ( ttyadvadharma ) have but a 
single nature ( ekalaksana ), namely, the absence of nature ( alaksana )” and who, in order not to destroy the 
threefold time, declares that “the Buddha knows it”? 

Question. - But absence of nature ( alaksana ) is has limits ( antavat )! 

Answer. - No. Absence of nature is limitless (, ananta ), inexpressible ( anabhildpya ) and unquestionable. 
Why do you say it is limited? If one grasps characteristics in the absence of characteristics, this would no 
longer be an absence of characteristics (yady alaksane nimittany udgrhmyad alaksanam na sydt). By 
absence of nature we mean the ungraspable emptiness ( anupalambhasunyatd). Here, absence of nature is 
ungraspable and emptiness itself is ungraspable. This is why absence of characteristics is called 
ungraspable emptiness. 

Furthermore, the Buddha has two kinds of paths (pratipad ): 867 

1. The path of merit {punyapratipad ), if a person, hearing about the ten powers ( bala ) of the Buddha, his 
four fearlessnesses ( vaisdradya ), his four unhindered knowledges ( pratisamvid ) and his eighteen special 
attributes (dvenikadharma), produces minds of veneration ( satkdra) and faith (prasdda). 

2. The path of wisdom {prajndpratipad ), if a person hearing that dharmas coming from the complex of 
causes and conditions (hetupratyayasamagryutpanna) are without self-nature ( nihsvabhdva ), abandons all 
these dharmas, but does not become attached in mind to emptiness. 

Thus the moon ( candra ) moistens objects ( vastu ) and the sun {stay a) ripens them, and thanks to this 
twofold action, everything prospers. The path of merit {punyapratipad) and the path of wisdom 
( prajndpratipad) do the same: the path of merit gives rise to qualities ( guna ), and the path of wisdom, 
acting on the path of merit, expels attachment to wrong views ( mithyadrstyabhinivesa ). 

This is why, although he preaches the limitless emptiness {atyantasunyatd) of dharmas, the Buddha also 
speaks of his unhindered penetration of the three times; there is nothing wrong in this. 


^65 An absurd consequence, for the trnasmigration of beings has had no beginning (anamataggayam 
bhikkave samsaro) and conditioned dharmas by definition are the result of causes and conditions 
{hetusampanna, hetuppabhdva, idappaccayatdpaticcasamuppanna). 

866 £f Pancavimsati, p. 240: Ndsyaydnasyapurvanta upalabhyate ndpardnta upalabhyate na madhya 
upalabhyate. tryadhvasamam tad ydnam. tasmdd mahdydnam mahdydnam ity ucyate. 

867 p or this twofold path, see below, k. 29, p. 274al0. 
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This is a brief explanation (samksepanirdesa) of the meaning of the eighteen special attributes of the 
Buddhas. 


Second Section REFUTATION OF THE SARVASTIVADIN 
THEORIES ON THE SPECIAL ATTRIBUTES OF THE BUDDHA 


I. REFUTATION OF THE FIRST SARVASTIVADIN LIST 868 


[The Sarvastivadin]. - If that is so, why did Katyayamputra give the name avenikadharma to the ten 
powers ( bala ), the four fearlessnesses ( vaisdradya ), the great compassion (mahdkdrund) and the three 
special equanimities (avenikasmrtyupasthana) of the Buddha? If the eighteen special attributes that you 
mentioned above, [namely, ndsti tathdgatasya skhalitam, etc.] were really true, why did Katyayamputra list 
others? 

[The Mahayanist], - This is why he is called Katyayamputra ‘son of Katyayanf. If he was truly 
Sakyaputnya ‘son or disciple of the Buddha’ [like [255c] us’, he would not say that. The Sakyaputrlyas 
have defined the real special attributes. Moreover, the attributes of the Buddha are numberless and the 36 
attributes [mentioned by us, namely, the 18 non-special attributes studied in chapters XXXIX and XL, plus 
the 18 special attributes studies in chapter XLI] are, amongst all the Buddha’s attributes, like a drop of 
water ( bindu ) in the great ocean (mafiasamudra). The attributes of the Buddha are not rare. Why enumerate 
eighteen [like Katyayamputra]? 

Moreover, the arhats, pratyekaduddhas and bodhisattvas [share to some degree in the ten balas that 
Katyayamputra reserves as special attributes of the Buddha]; they too know what is possible and what is 
impossible ( bala no. 1); they reveal the retribution of action in the three times ( bala no. 2); they distinguish 
the dhydnas and the samapattis (bala no. 3) and they reach dsravaksayajnana (bala no. 10). Under these 
conditions, how could [Katyayamputra] say that these attributes are special to the Buddha? 

[The Sarvastivadin]. - Yes, but the sravakas, pratyekabuddhas and bodhisattvas do not have ‘an exhaustive 
knowledge, a universal knowledge’ (cf. above, p. 1526-7F) of these things. They have only the cognition 
(abhijnd) and the knowing (vidyd) of them, but do not have the power of knowledge (jndnabala) like the 
Buddha. Only the Buddha knows all that ‘in an exhaustive manner, in a univeral manner’, and this is why 
these knowledges are ‘special’ to him. Therefore refer back to what has been said about the ten powers 
(above, p. 1556-7F). 

[The Mahayanist]. - When the Buddha explained the meaning (artha) of these ten powers, he did not 
emphasize his ‘exhaustive and universal’ knowledge of them; he simply said that he knew what is possible 


868 p or t jq s fj rst |j S ( prepared by Katyayamputra, see references above, p. 1626F. 
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and what is impossible ( sthanasthana ), etc. Those who have spoken of his ‘exhaustive and univeral 
knowledge’ are the scholars (; upadesdcararya ). 

[The Sarvastivadin]. - I beg your pardon! As you yourself said above (p. 1557F) they are spoken of in the 
Mahayana and the Buddha, being still a bodhisattva, claimed to know all ‘in an exhaustive and universal 
way’. 

[The Mahayanist]. - Yes, we talk about them in the Mahayana, but what does that matter to you? You do 
not belive in the Mahayana, you refuse the evidence and you yourself say that the sravaka system is the 
[only] valid one. 

Moreover, although the Buddha has this ‘exhaustive knowledge’, this ‘univerasal knowledge’ of the ten 
powers, the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas have a small portion of it. [Therefore Katyayamputra is wrong 
in considering the ten powers ( bala) as special attributes of the Buddha.] But sravakas and pratyekabuddhas 
have absolutely no part of the eighteen special attributes [which we propose in the Mahayanist list: ndsti 
tathdgatasya skhalitam, etc]. This is why we describe them as truly special attributes. 

[The Sarvastivadin]. - But the practitioners of the two Vehicles, [namely, the sravakas and the 
pratyekabuddhas] also share in the eighteen special attributes [of the Mahayanist list: ndsti tathdgatasya 
skhalitam, etc.]. The Buddha alone never has bodily, vocal or mental faults (attributes no. 1 to 3 of the 
Mahayanist list); but sometimes the practitioners of the two Vehicles do not have them either. Therefore 
they share in these attributes [and these do not belong exclusively to the Buddha]. 

[The Mahayanist]. - Your objections do not hold ( ayuktam etad). Why? What constitutes the special 
attribute is the fact of never having faults and not the fact of not having them [from time to time]. The 
sravakas and pratyekabuddhas do not share the perpetual harmlessness of the Buddha. [Thus this perpetual 
harmlessness is indeed a special attribute of the Buddha.] 

Furthermore, the arhats are indeed said to possess the powers in question, but nowhere do they qualify them 
as special attribhutes (dvenika). And you who do not belive in the Mahayana reject the eighteen truly 
special attributes [proposed in our Mahayanist list: ndsti tathdgatasya skhalitam ] and you count the ten 
powers {bala) [in the list of attributes drawn up by your Katyayamputra]. This procedure is inadmissible! 

Then look at these 80 secondary physical marks {asfty anuvyanjandni ) of the Buddha in which you believe 
but which are not mentioned in the Tripitaka. Why not reject them [since you reject the powers, etc., in 
your list of special attributes]? 


II. REFUTATION OF THE SECOND SARVASTIVADIN LIST 


[The Sarvastivadin]. - Flowever, we have drawn up [a list] of eighteen special attributes where we do not 
count [the ten powers]. What are these eighteen? 

1. The Buddha knows the true nature (bhutalaksana ) of dharmas; thus he is omniscient {sarvajnd). 
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2. The nature of the qualities ( guna ) of the Buddha is difficult to probe ( durvigahya ): thus his qualities are 
immense. 

3. Animated by a lofty aspiration ( adydsaya ), he thinks of others lovingly: thus he is greatly compassionate 
( mahakarunika ). 

4. He has acquired incomparable knowledges ( asamajnana ): thus he has mastery in knowledge 
(Jhdnavasita). 

5. He penetrates well the nature of the mind ( cittalaksana ): thus he has mastery of concentration 
(samddhi vasi to). 

6. He has found the means ( updya ) of saving beings: thus he has mastery in metamorphosis 
( nirmanavasita ). 

7. He knows well the causes and conditions ( hetupratyaya ) of dharmas: [256a] thus his teaching 
(v ydkarana) is immense. 

8. He preaches the true nature (bhutalaksana) of dharmas: thus his teaching is not wrong. 

9. He speaks by distinguishing ( vibhajya ) and evaluating ( mitvd'): thus he has no vocal fault (ndsti 
tathdgatasya ravitam ). 869 

10. He has attained the perfection of the ten powers ( dasabalasampad ): thus he has no loss of wisdom 
( prajndparihdni ). 870 

11. In every conditioned dharma (samskrtadharma) he sees only a mass of things (dharmas amcaya) and 
non-self (anatman): thus his actions are always generous. 

13. Knowing the favorable occasion ( kdla ) and the unfavorable occasion ( vikala ), he has established the 
threefold Vehicle ( yanatraya ) for he always sees beings. 

14. He is always mindful ( saddsmrtimat ): thus he has no lapses (: muusitasmrtita). 871 

14. For innumerable incalculable periods ( asamkhyeyakalpa ) he has deepened the good minds 
(kusalacitta): thus he is free of traces of the disturbing emotions (klesavdsana). 

15. He has attained perfectly pure knowledge ( parisuddhajhana ): thus there is nobody who can legitimately 
(saha dharmena ) find any faults in him. 872 

16. From lifetime to lifetime, he has venerated honorable individuals: thus the top of his head is invisible 
(anavalokitamurdhatd). 873 


869 jhis is the 2 nd attribute in the Mahayanist list. 

870 This is the 10 th attribute in the Mahayanist list. 

871 This is the 3 rd attribute in the Mahayanist list. 

877 jhis is equivalent to introducing the four vaisdradyas into the list of special attributes. 

873 jhis is the first of the 80 anuvyahjanas according to the list drawn up by the Prajnaparamitasutras: 
see above, p. 1346F. 
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17. He cultivates the mind of great loving-kindness ( mahdmaitni) and great compassion ( mahdkarund): 
thus he brings down his feet quietly, the soles of his feet are soft and delicate ( mrdutarunapadatalaf’ 74 and 
beings who meet him find happiness. 

18. He has acquired the supernatural powers ( abhijnd) and the perfections ( pdramitd ): thus he transforms 
the minds of beings and leads them to rejoice and find salvation. When he enters a city, he manifests the 
power of his transformations ( vikurvanabala ). 


[The Mahayanist]. - These eighteen special attributes [proposed in your list] are not mentioned in the 
Tripitaka and even less so in other sutras. As some people are on the lookout for the attributes of the 
Buddha, the sravakas and the scholars ( upadesdcdiya ) gather a few from everywhere to celebrate the 
qualities ( guna ) of the Buddha. 

Thus the absence of vocal fault (ndsti tathdgatasya ravitam), the non-loss of wisdom (ndsti 
prajndparihdnih) and the absence of memory lapses (ndsti musitasmrtita) [mentioned in no. 9, 10 and 13 of 
your list] are borrowed from the eighteen special dharmas of Mahayanist origin [no. 2, 10, and 3 of our 
list], and having chosen them, you comment on them. 

The invisible top of the head ( anavalokitamurdhatd) and the soft and delicate soles of the feet 
(mrdutarunapddatala) [mentioned in no. 16 and 17 of your list] are very frequent marks 875 and cannot be 
counted among the eighteen special attributes of the Buddha. 

The [real] special attributes have knowledge ( jnana ) as essence and there can be no question there either of 
the physical strength (kdyabald) of the Buddha - a strength comparable to that of ten myriads of perfumed 
white elephants ( svetagandhajastin ) 876 - or of the strength of his supernatural powers (abhijndbald). This 
is why we must know that, in the eighteen special attriibutes, it is only a matter of the qualities of 
knowledge (jndnaguna) and not attributes consisting of the automatic fruits of retribution ( vipdkaphala ). 877 

Third Section CLASSIFICATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
EIGHTEEN SPECIAL ATTRIBUTES OF THE BUDDHA RECORDED IN 
THE MAHAYANIST LIST 


874 This is the 6 th of the 32 laksanas according to the list prepared by the Prajnaparamitasutras above, p. 
274F 

875 The 32 physical marks ( laksana ) in their entirety or partially, were possessed by others than the 
Buddha: see above, p. 285-286F and notes. 

876 See above, p. 1348F. 

877 Normally the laksanas are the reward for ‘actions productive of the 32 marka’ 
(dvdtrimsallaksanakarman) accomplished by the Bodhisattva during the hundred kalpas following the 
three asamkhyeyakalpas of his career: see above, p. 246-255F. 
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1. According to the A-p’i-t’an-fen-pie (Abhidharmavibhanga), the eighteen special attributes [of the 
Mahayana list] are included (samgrhita) in the five aggregates ( skandha ): 

a. The absence of physical fault (no. 1) and of vocal fault (no. 2), the physical action accompanying 
knowledge (no. 13) and the vocal action accompanying knowledge (no. 14) are included in the aggregte of 
form (rupaskandha). 

b. The absence of the concept of variety (no. 4) is included in the aggregate of concept ( samjndskandha ). 

c. The absence of non-concentrated mind (no. 5) is included in the aggregate of consciousness 
(vijnanaskandha). 

d. The other attributes are included in the aggregate of volition ( samskdraskandha ). 

2. All the attributes are in the fourth dhydna for it is in the fourth dhyana that the Buddha attained 
enlightenment ( sambodhi ) and attained nirvana. 

3. Some say that the four material special attributes (no. 1, 2, 13, 14) are included in the desire realm 
(kamadhatu ) and the form realm ( rupadhdtu ) and that the other attributes are included in the nine levels 
[rupadhdtu, 4 dhyanas, 4 samdpattis ]. 

4. All the attributes are good ( kusala ) and are pure dharmas ( anasravadharma ). 

5. The four material dharmas (no. 1, 2, 13, 14) are the result of two conditions (pmtyaya ): the causal 
condition ( hetupratyaya) and the goverining condition ( adhipatipratyaya). - The other attributes are the 
result of four conditions [by adding to the previoue two the immediately preceding condition 
(samanantarapratyaya ) and the object condition (dlambanapratyaya). 

6. Four attributes (no. 1, 2, 13, 14) are without object ( andlabana ); the other four have an object 
(salambana). 

7. Four attributes are accompaniments to mind ( cittanuparivartin ) but are non-associated with mind ( na 
cittasamprayukta). - Thirteen attributes are associated with mind ( cittasamprayukta ) and accompany mind 
{cittanuparivartin). - [256b] One attribute is non-associated with mind {na cittasamprayukta) and does not 
accompany mind (na cittanuparivartin). 

All of this is explained in the Abhidharmavibhanga. To understand this is to penetrate into the Perfection of 
Wisdom (prajndpdramitd) and the true nature ( bhutalaksana) of dharmas. All these dharmas have a single 
nature ( ekalaksana ), namely, the absence of nature (alaksana): in the mind of the Buddha, they have one 
characteristic, namely, pacification (santa). 
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CHAPTER XLII THE GREAT LOVING-KINDNESS AND 
THE GREAT COMPASSION OF THE BUDDHAS 

PRELIMINARY NOTE 


Loving-kindness and compassion are included in the four immeasureables ( apramana ) also called 
brahmaviharas which are abundantly commented on in the old canonical texts and have been treated in 
detail in Chapter XXXIII. The Prajnaparamita considers them to be complementary dharmas of the 
Buddhist path, usually practiced by the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas and also advised for the 
bodhisattvas. It is recognized by all that the practice of the four immeasureables exclusively profits the 
practitioner who nourishes them in the state of meditation but is of no benefit to the beings who are their 
object. In other words, loving-kindness and compassion are purely platonic feelings the sole result of 
which is the purification of the mind of the one who experiences them. 

The great loving-kindness ( mahdmaitri ) and great compassion {mahakaruna) of the Buddhas is quite 
different. These truly profit those who are taken as their object. 


I. GREAT LOVING-KINDNESS AND GREAT COMPASSION ACCORDING 
TO THE SRAVAKAYANA 


1. There is practically no mention of them in the Nikayas and the Agamas which adhere to the law of 
karma in all its strictness. If a being has his own actions as his sole good, his sole heritage and sole 
recourse, it is hard to see how the loving-kindness and compassion of the Buddhas would be of any 
benefit whatsoever to him. 

But as always, an exception must be made for the Ekottarikagama, a late text loaded with Mahayanist 
interpolations In a siitra which has no correspondent in Pali (T 125, k. 32, p. 725c7-9), it comments that 
“the Tathagata, endowed with great loving-kindness and great compassion, thinks with pity about beings, 
contemplates them all and everywhere, seeks to save those who are not yet saved, never abandons them 
like a loving mother for her child.” Besides, in the Balaslitra (T 125, k. 31, p. 717b 13-23), reviewing the 
characteristic strengths of beings, it states that the strength of a young boy are tears ( runda ), that of 
women is anger ( h'odha ), that of sramanas and brahmanas patience ( ksdnti ), that of kings pride and 
inflexibility ( manastambha ), that of arhats effort ( vyayama ), and finally, that of the Buddha Bhagavats 
mahdmaitri and mahakaruna. - This latter comment does not appear in the correspondent Balasutra of 
the Samyuktagama (T 99, k. 26, p. 188a2-7) and of the Anguttaranikaya (IV, p. 223). 

The Patisambhidamagga (I, p. 126-131), which is part of the fifth Nikaya, lists no less than 82 miseries 
of human society ( lokasannivdsa ), miseries provoking the great compassion of the Buddha with regard to 
beings, but it does not mention the practical effects of this great compassion. 
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2. The late Vinayas, such as that of the Mulasarvastivadins, and the post-canonical literature show the 
evidence of a growing interest in regard to these two attributes of the Buddha. In three places in the 
Divyavadana (p. 95-96, 124-125, 264-265) and in fourteen places in the Avadanasataka (I, p. 16-17; 30- 
31; 72-73. etc), there is a stock phrase in honor of these great compassionate ones ( mahakarunika ) who 
are the Buddha Bhagavats, endowed with all the qualities and who, three times during the night and three 
times during the day, i.e., six times in a day and night, look at the world with their Buddha-eye (trf ratre 
trirdivasasya sath-tvo ratrimdivasena buddhacaksusd lokam vyavalokayanti ) and ask themselves: In 
whom should I plant seeds of good not yet planted (kasydnavaripitdni kusalamuldny avaropayami), in 
whom should I make the roots of good grow that are already planted (kasydvaropitdni kusalamulani 
vivardhayami ), etc? 

This classic stock phrase is often followed by stanzas where it says that the Buddha never loses the 
opportunity of converting beings, watching over them and protecting them with the care of a loving mother 
for her only son, looks for them like a ‘cow of compassion’ seeking her calves that are in danger. See for 
example, Divyavadana, p. 96. 

3. Faced with the almost complete silence of the Pali Abhidhamma, it was the task of Katyayanlputra and 
his disciples to fix the position of the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasika school in regard to the great compassion 
of the Buddhas and to note the similarities and differences in the karuna practiced during the course of 
the four apramanas and the mahdkarund reserved for the Buddhas and great bodhisattvas. The 
explanation is practically identical in the Mahavibhasa (T 1545, k. 31, p. 159b 13-160b 18; k. 83, p. 
428a5-431b3), the Kosa (VII, p. 77-79) and the Kosabhasya (p. 414-415), the Nyayanusara (T 1562, k. 
75, p. 749b7-29) and the Karikavibhasa (T 1563, k. 36, p. 957bl3-c7). 

a. Karuna and mahdkarund are by nature conventional knowledge ( samvtijnana ), therefore impure 
(sdsrava), because they concern beings conventionally and not really existing. 

b. Mahdkarund is ‘great’ for five reasons: i) by its accessories ( sambhdra ) for it is produced by a great 
accumulation of merit and knowledge (mahdpunyajndnasambharasamudagamat); ii ) by its aspect 
(dkdra) for it considers things under the aspect of the three sufferings ( triduhhkhatdkaravdt ), namely, the 
suffering of suffering (duhkhaduhkhatd), the suffering of existence ( samskdraduhihatd) and the suffering 
of change ( parindmaduhkahata); Hi) by its object (dlambana ) for it has as object the beings of the 
threefold world ( traidhdtukdlambandt ); iv) by its equality (samatav a) for it concerns all beings equally; 
v) by its superiority ( adhimdtratva ) for no other compassion is superior to it. 

c. Karuna and mahdkarund differ in their nature (, svabhdva ), their aspect (dkdra), their object 
(dlambana), the level ( bhumi) on which they are noticed, the mental series ( samtdna) in which they 
dwell, their mode of acquisition ( Idbha ), the protection ( paritrdna) which they exert or do not exert, and 
finally, the extent to which their impartiality ( tulyatva) is extended. 

Karuna is the absence of hatred ( advesa ); mahdkarund is the absence of delusion ( amoha ). 
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Kanina takes the aspect of a single suffering, namely, the suffering of suffering (, duhikhaduhkhata); 
mahakaruna takes the aspect of the threefold suffering, i.e., suffering of suffering, suffering of existence 
(samskaraduhkhata), suffering of change ( parinamaduhkhata). 

Karund has as object the beings of the world of desire ( kamadhatu ); mahakaruna has as object the 
beings of the threefold world ( traidhatuka ). 

Karund is practiced in the anagamya, the dhyanantara and the four dhyanas; mahakaruna is practiced in 
the fourth dhyana alone. 

Karund dwells in the mental series of prthagjanas, sravakas and pratyekabuddhas; mahakaruna arises 
only in the mental series of Buddhas. 

Karund is obtained by detachment from the desire realm ( kamadhatu ); mahakaruna by detachment from 
the threefold world including the sphere of bhavagra. 

Karund, the simple feeling of pity, does not protect beings; mahakaruna is an efficacious compassion 
and protects beings from the terror of samsara. 

Karund is a partial pity that sympathizes only with suffering beings; mahakaruna extends impartially to 
all beings impartially. 

d. Why does the Buddha speak only of great compassion whereas he does not mention great loving¬ 
kindness, great joy, great equanimity? These should also be described as great because all the qualities 
(guna) present in the Buddha are great since they come from the wish to assure the benefit and happiness 
of innumerable beings.. .Besides, there are sutras where great loving-kindness, etc., is spoken of. 


II. GREAT LOVING-KINDNESS AND GREAT COMPASSION ACCORDING 
TO THE MAHAYANA 


Taken separately or together, the mahdmaitrT and mahakaruna of the Buddha literally invade the 
Mahayana sutras where they appear on almost every page. It will suffice here to refer to the citations 
collected by Santideva in his Siksasamuccaya, p. 286-290. 

In their way of dealing with the subject, the sastras of the Greater Vehicle are evidently inspired by the 
Sarvastivadin masters mentioned above: see, e.g., the Abhidharmasamuccayavyakhya, T 1606, k. 14, -p. 
761cl-4, the Bodh. bhumi, p. 247-248, and above all, the Upanibandhana on the Samgraha, p. 301-302 
as note. The Two Vehicles agree on an essential point: the lesser karund practiced in the course of the 
apramdnas is of no use to beings, whereas the mahakaruna of the Buddhas and bodhisattvas is an 
efficacious skillfull means. 

There are, however, important points on the subject of which the Hinayana and Mahayana scholars 
disagree: 
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1) The Mahayanists did not know or, in any case, did not retain the 82 miseries of human society given 
by the Patisambhida (I, p. 126-131) as bringing forth the great compassion of the Buddhas. In their place, 
they have a list of 32 Tathdgatasya mahdkarundh drawn up by the Brahmavisesacintipariprccha (T 585, 
k. 1, p. 9b23-10al6; T 586, k. 2, p. 41c6-42a25; T 587, k. 2, p. 72b26-73b9) and reproduced in the 
Mahavyut., no. 154-186. 

2) In contrast to the Sarvastivadins, they do not accept that the great compassion of the Buddhas is a 
conventional ( samvrtijndna ) and impure ( sdsrava ) knowledge on the pretext that it deals with non¬ 
existent beings. For the Mahayanists, all the attributes of the Buddha are pure ( andsrava ). 

The Sutralamkara, p. 127 says: Mdtdpitrprabhrtindm hi trsndmayah snehahsdvadhydh, 
laukikakarundvihdrindm niravato ‘pi laukikah, bodhisattvdndm tu karundmaydh sneho niravadyas ca 
laukikatikrdntas ca. - “ In the mother, the father, etc., affection, made of desire, is blameworthy; in those 
who dwell in worldly compassion, affection is beyond reproach, but nevertheless worldly. But among 
bodhisattvas, affection, made of (pure) compassion is both beyond reproach and supraworldly. 

The Bodh. bhumi, p. 247-248, says in turn: Suvisuddha ca bhavati tadyathd nisthdgatdndm 
bodhisattvdndm bodhisattvabhumivisuddhya tathdgatdndm ca tathdgatabhumivisuddhyd. - “Great 
compassion is also very pure as is the case among the bodhisattvas who have attained the summit and in 
the Tathagatas, by virtue of their respective levels.” 

If the Sarvastivadins take the great compassion and omniscience of the Buddhas to be conventional 
knowledges, worldly and impure, it is because they are concerned, more or less, with non-existent beings 
and things. But in the eyes of the Mahayanists, the argument does not hold. Indeed, according to the 
Aksayamatisiitra (see above, p. 1245F, 1272F), apart from the mahdkarund having beings and things as 
object, there is a mahdkarund without object ( andlambana ). It is that of the Buddhas and also of the 
great bodhisattvas who, beginning at the eighth bhumi, are no longer disturbed by objects and notions: 
this eighth level, Acala, is rightly called anabhisamskdrdndbhogavihdra or anabhoganirmittavihara (cf. 
Sutralamkara, p. 178; Bodh. bhumi, p. 367; Samgraha, p. 202). In simple words, the great compassion of 
the Buddhas and bodhisattvas acts spontaneously outside of any consideration relating to beings and 
things. This is why it is so effective. 

3) Finally, the Mahayanists, instead of locating mahdmaitrf and mahdkarund in the fourth dhyana as the 
Sarvastivadins do, place it in the great samadhis of the Buddhas, the Samadhirajasamadhi and 
Simhaviknditasamadhi. 

These are the ideas which the Traite is going to develop in the following pages. 
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Sutra. - [The bodhisattva-mahOattva who wishes to cognize perfectly] great loving-kindness and great 
compassion must practice the Perfection of wisdom ( bodhisattvena mahdsttvena mahdmaitnm 
mahakarunamparijnatukamenaprajnapdramitdydm siksitavyam ).878 


Sastra. - 


1. Great loving-kindness and great compassion 


Great loving-kindness ( mahdmaitri ) and great compassion ( mahdkarund) have already been explained 
above (p. 1242F seq.) in the chapter entitled ‘The Four Immeasurables’ ( caturapramanacitta ). Flere we 
will repeat it briefly ( samksepena ). 

Great loving-kindness assures the happiness ( sukha ) of all beings; great compassion uproots the suffering 
(duhkha) of all beings. Great loving-kindness gives beings the causes and conditions for happiness; great 
compassion gives beings the causes and conditions that eliminate suffering. 

Suppose there is a man whose sons are in prison ( kdrd) about to undergo great torture. 879 jf their father, 
with loving-kindness and compassion, uses some skillful means ( updya ) to prevent their suffering, that is 
great compassion; if, having freed them from suffering, he then gives his sons the five objects of 
enjoyment (pahcakdmaguna ), that is great loving-kindness. There are many differences of this kind. 

2. Degrees of loving-kindness and compassion^ 0 


Question. - Great loving kindness and great compassion being so, what is lesser loving-kindness and 
lesser compassion? 

Answer. - The loving-kindness and compassion that are part of the four immeasurables ( apramdnacitta ) 
are lesser; but here the loving-kindness and compassion that are concerned in the eighteen special 
attributes (dvenikadharma) are great. 

Furthermore, the loving-kindness and compassion found in the Buddha’s mind are called great: those 
found in the minds of other people are called lesser. 


878 jhis version departs from the revised Pancavimsati (ed. Dutt, p. 21,1. 4-5) where it is said that 
mahdmaitri, mahdkarund, mahamudita and mahopeksd should be cultivated by the bodhisattva. 

879 Adopting the variant p 7 in place of tsouei. 

880 In this section, the Traite partially adopts the Sarvastivadin views on lesser and great compassion: 
see above, p. 1717F. 
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Question. - If that is so, why is it said that the bodhisattva practices great loving-kindness and great 
compassion? 

Answer. - The great loving-kindness of the bodhisattva is lesser compared with that of the Buddha, but 
compared with that of adepts of the two Vehicles [sravaka and pratyekabuddha], it is great. The 
magnitude is a question of words ( prajnapti ). 88 1 The great loving-kindness and great compassion of the 
Buddha are truly very great. 

Furthermore, lesser loving-kindness gives happiness to beings only in theory; actually, it has no happy 
effect. Lesser compassion considers the various physical and mental sufferings of beings and has pity on 
them, but is incapable of freeing them from suffering. On the other hand, the great loving-kindness not 
[256c] only wishes that beings find happiness, but also assures them of happy things; and great 
compassion not only has pity for the suffering of beings but also frees them from sufferings. 882 

Furthermore, in worldly people ( prthagjana ), sravakas, pratyekabuddhas and bodhisattvas, the loving¬ 
kindness and compassion are described as lesser, whereas in the Buddhas they attain the epithet of great. 

Furthermore, great loving-kindness arises in the mind of great men ( mahdpurusa ), appears suddenly 
within the great dharmas which are the ten powers {bald), the four fearlessnesses ( vaisdradya ) the four 
unobstructed knowledges ( pratisamvid ) and the eighteen special attributes (avenikadharma ): it is able to 
destroy the great sufferings of the three bad destinies ( durgati ) 882 anc [ can bring the three kinds of great 
happiness: i) happiness of the gods ( divyasukha ), ii) human happiness ( manusyasukha ), Hi) the happiness 
of nirvana ( nirvanasukha j. 88 ^ 

In addition, this great loving-kindness is extended to all the beings of the ten directions and three times, 
including insects (pranin ). 88 ^ Loving-kindness penetrates the marrow of the bones (, asthimajjan) and the 
mind never renounces it. 

Suppose that the beings of the trisdhasramahasdhasralokadhdtu had fallen into the three bad destinies 
{durgati) and in their place a single man underwent the sufferings of each of them; suppose that after 
having repaid these sufferings, this man took the happiness of the five objects of enjoyment 
( pancakdmagunasukha ), the happiness of the trances and absorptions {dhydnasamapattisukha), the 
supreme happiness of this world {laukikdgrasukha) and distributed them liberally to beings to make up 
for it. Well then! This man would not reach the ten-millionth past of the loving-kindness and compassion 


881 Since coarseness and subtlety, big and small, are relative notions (parasparapeksika), as has been 
said above (p. 729F, 1687F). 

882 See above, p. 1707F, 1709F. 

882 The tisso dukkhatd, namely, dukkhadukkhata, samkhdradukkhgata and viparindmadukkhata: cf 
Dlgha, III, p. 216; Samyutta, IV, p. 259; V, p. 56. 

88 4 cf Commentary of the Dhammapada, III, p. 51 which also distinguishes manussasukham, 
dibbasukham and paramatthabhutam nibbanasukham. 

88 ^ In contrast to the lesser loving-kindness which bears upon only beings of Kamadhatu 
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of the Buddha. Why? Because the happiness of the world is deceptive, false and does not free from 
samsara. 

3. Epithet ‘great’ reserved for loving-kindness and compassion 


Question. - All that resides in the mind of the Buddha is great; why do you say that only his loving¬ 
kindness and compassion are great? 

Answer. - All the qualities (gana) belonging to the Buddha are necessarily great. 

Question. - If that is so, why do you say only that his loving-kindness and compassion are great? 

Answer. - The loving-kindness and compassion are the root ( mula ) of the enlightenment ( sambodhi ) of 
the Buddhas. Why is that? 

The bodhisattva sees beings tormented by all the sufferings (, duhkha ): suffering of birth ( jati ), old age 
{jam), sickness (v yadhi) and death ( marana ), bodily suffering ( kayika ), and mental suffering ( caitasika ), 
suffering in this life and in the next life ( ihaparatraduhkha ). Feeling great loving-kindness and great 
compassion, he comes to save beings from these sufferings, and subsequently he forms the resolution 
(cittam utpddayati ) of seeking anuttara samyaksambodhi. By the power of his great loving-kindness and 
great compassion, in the course of samsara in innumerable incalculable lifetimes, his courage never sinks 
(i cittam asya ndvalfyate). By the power of his great loving-kindness and his great compassion and 
although he could have attained nirvana long ago, he does not give the evidence of it ( na 
sdksdtkaroti ).886 This j s w hy, among all the attributes of the Buddha, loving-kindness and compassion 
are great. If he did not have this great loving-kindness and this great compassion, he would enter nirvana 
too soon. 

Next, when he attains enlightenment, he realizes innumerable very profound concentrations ( samddhi ): 
trances ( dhydna ), absorptions ( samdpatti ) and liberations ( vimoksa ). Experiencing this pure happiness 
( visuddhasukha ), he abandons it and does not keep it. He goes into the villages (grama) and the towns 
( nagara ) and preaches the Dharma with all kinds of avaddnas and nidanas. He changes his form and 
guides beings by an infinity of vocal sounds ( ghosa ); he endures curses, injuries, criticisms and slander 
on the part of beings and goes so far as to become a female musician: all that thanks to his great loving¬ 
kindness and great compassion. 

Furthermore, the epithet ‘great’ attached to great loving-kindness and great compassion does not come 
from the Buddha: it is beings who describe them thus. In the same way, the lion ( simha ) that is very 
strong never boasts of the greatness of its strength, but all the beasts remember it. [257a] 


8^6 This is what the Vijnanavadin later will call apratisthita nirvana: cf. Sutralamkara, p. 41, 47, 147, 
171; Madhyantavibhaga, p. 4, 108, 200. 
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Beings have heard speak of the many marvelous attributes of the Buddha and they know that the 
Buddha, in order to save beings, can accomplish austerities ( duskaracaryd) for innumerable incalculable 
periods ( asamkhyeyakalpa ). Hearing and seeing such exploits, they have given the names of great 
loving-kindness and great compassion to these attributes. 

A man who had two friends was thrown into prison (kdrd) for some misdeed. One of his friends provided 
the necessities and the other died in his place. Everybody declared that the friend who died in his place 
was full of loving-kindness and compassion. It is the same for the Buddha who, from lifetime to lifetime 
has sacrificed his head ( siras ), eyes ( nayana ) marrow ( majja ) and skull ( mastaka ) for beings.Beings 
hearing and seeing these things in one accord have called him the great loving-kindness one and the great 
compassionate one. 

[Sibijdtakaft^. As king Che-p’i (Sibi), he wanted to save a pigeon ( kapota ) by replacing his own 
flesh as [an equivalent] and as the piece of his flesh did not reach the weight of the pigeon, he climbed 
onto the balance (tula) and ransomed the pigeon at the cost of his body. Then the earth shook in six ways 
(prthivT sadvikdram akampata ), the water of the sea rose in waves and the devas offered the king 
perfumed flowers. Beings cried out: “He is truly a great loving-kindness one and great compassionate 
one to be so concerned for a little bird at this point.” 

The Buddha receives the epithet of great loving-kindness and great compassion from beings. There are 
many jatakas of the same type that could be told fully here. 

4. Epithet ‘great’ refused for the wisdom of the Buddhas 


Question. - There are yet other qualities (gima) in the Buddha, such as concentration ( samadhi ), etc., and 
people do not know them, do not describe them as great. But the Buddha’s wisdom (prajnd), his 
preaching of the Dharma ( dhannanirdesa ), etc., make beings find the Path; why are they not called 
great? 

Answer. - Nobody fully knows the power of the Buddha’s wisdom but, in his great loving-kindness and 
great compassion, the Buddha, from lifetime to lifetime, sacrifices his life and abandons the bliss of the 
concentrations in order to save beings and this everyone knows. The Buddha’s wisdom is cognizable by 
induction (anumaya), it cannot be cognized directly. But his loving-kindness and compassion are visible 
to the eye and audible to the ear; they are cognizable, for the Buddha has uttered his lion’s roar 
(simhandda) several times. 

Furthermore, the Buddha’s wisdom is subtle ( suksma ) and wonderful and if the bodhisattvas and 
Sariputra do not know it, what can be said of other people? Loving-kindness and compassion are visible 


For this detail, see above, p. 143-144F and n. 
8^8 Jataka told in full above, p. 255-260F. 
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and audible and people can believe them and accept them. The wisdom of the Buddha is so subtle that it 
cannot be probed ( durvigahya ). 

Furthermore, great loving-kindness and great compassion are loved by everyone: they are like a delicious 
medicine ( osadhi ) that people like to swallow. Wisdom is like an unpleasant medicine that many do not 
like at all. But because they like loving-kindness and compassion so much, they have described them as 
great. 

Furthermore, there are hardly any beings already enlightened ( abhisambuddha ) who are able to believe 
and accept the Buddha’s wisdom. In contrast, great loving-kindness and great compassion are of such a 
different kind that everybody can believe them and accept them. As they have seen a picture of them or 
heard the voice, they can believe and accept them and, since they have derived much benefit (hita) from 
them, they call them great loving-kindness and great compassion. 

Furthermore, great wisdom has as its nature the relinquishment (paritydga ), the rejection ( parivarjana ) 
of dharmas; great loving-kindness and great compassion have as their nature pity for (anukampa) and 
service ( upakdra ) to beings. [257b] This pity and service are loved by all beings; that is why they call 
them great loving-kindness and great compassion of the Buddha. 

In the Tch’e-sin king (Visesacintisutra or Brahmavisesacintipariprccha) it is said that great loving¬ 
kindness and great compassion have thirty-two ways of acting on beings.889 On the extent ( samgraha ), 
nature ( laksana) and object (dlambana) of this great loving-kindness and great compassion, see above (p. 
1269F) what has been said in regard to the four immeasurables. 

5. Loving-kindness and compassion are pure among the Buddhas 


Moreover, the great loving-kindness, great compassion and the other qualities ( gnna ) of the Buddha 
should not be multiplied. The system of Katyayana tries to distinguish the natures (laksana), and great 
scholars, basing themselves on Katyana’s system, comment on these distinctionsall of that should 
not be accepted. Why? 

Katyayana says that great loving-kindness ( mahdmaitri ), great compassion ( mahdkarund), omniscience 
(sarvajnatd) are impure dharmas ( sdsravadharma ), bonds (grantha), worldly dharmas (laukikadharma). 
But that is not correct. Why? 

Great loving-kindness and great compassion are the root (mula) of all the Buddha’s attributes; how can it 
be said that they are impure dharmas (sdsravadharma), bonds (grantha), worldly dharmas 
( laukikadharma )? 


8^9 See references above, p. 1269F, n. 1. 

890 See the preliminary note to the present chapter. 
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Question. - Although great loving-kindness and great compassion are the root of the Buddha’s attributes, 
they are impure. Although the lotus (padma ) grows in the mud (pahka ), we cannot, however, describe 
the mud as marvelous. It is the same for great loving-kindness and great compassion; even though they 
are the root of the attributes of the Buddha, they cannot be pure ( andsrava ). 

Answer. - As long as the bodhisattva has not become Buddha, his great loving-kindness and great 
compassion can be called impure ( sdsrava ) and still show faults ( dosa ), but as as soon as he has attained, 
as Buddha, the knowledge of unhindered deliverance (, apratihatavimuktijnana ), all his attributes are pure 
(,suddha ); all the disturbing emotions ( klesa ) and their traces (vdsand) have disappeared. The sravakas 
and pratyekabuddhas do not possess the knowledge of unobstructed deliverance and do not eliminate the 
traces of the disturbing emotions ( klesavdsand). Often even their doubts ( samsaya ) on this subject have 
not been destroyed and this is why their mind is impure. The Buddhas themselves have none of that. So 
why then do you say that their great loving-kindness and great compassion are impure? 

Question. - I do not wish to be lacking in respect but, since the minds of loving-kindness and 
compassion in the Buddha concern beings, they are necessarily impure (sasrava).™! 

Answer. - The power (prabhdva ) of the Buddhas is inconceivable ( acintya ). The sravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas feel loving-kindness and compassion without being able to eliminate the notion of 
being ( sattvasamjna ), whereas the Buddhas feel loving-kindness and compassion beyond any notion of 
being. Why is that? 

In the arhats and pratyekabuddhas, the nature of ‘beings of the ten directions’ ( dasadiksattvanimitta) 
does not exist ( nopalabhyate ) and yet, when they feel loving-kindness and compassion, they grasp the 
nature of being ( sattvanimittam udgrhnanti). The Buddhas would have to look hard for a single being in 
the ten directions and they would not find him, and when they feel loving-kindness and compassion they 
do not grasp the nature of being (sattvanimittam nodgrhnanti). 

This is what is said in the Wou-tsin-yi king (Aksayamatisutra): “There are three kinds of loving-kindness 
and compassion: i) those that have beings as object ( sattvdlambana ); ii ) those that have things as object 
( dharmdlambana ); Hi) those that that have no object ( andlambana ).”892 

Finally, Buddha is the only one among all beings to cultivate the non-deceptive Dharma exclusively 
(i asathyadharma ). If the Buddha practiced loving-kindness and compassion among beings by way of 
grasping the nature of being, we could not say that he practices the non-deceptive Dharma. Why? 
Because beings are absolutely non-existent (atydntanupalabdha). 

It does not say that sravakas and pratyekabuddhas cultivate exclusively [257c] the non-deceptive Dharma 
and this is also so in regard to beings ( sattva ) and things (dharma), insofar as they sometimes grasp 
characteristics (nimittdny udgrhnanti) and sometimes they do not grasp them. 


891 Impure in that they still involve belief in the individual (satkayadrsti). 

892 A passage already referred to above, p. 1245F, 1272F. 
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It is impossible to make the objection to us that the Buddha does not cultivate the non-deceptive Dharma. 
His omniscience ( sarvajndna ) destroys all the impurities; it can come from impure dharmas ( sdsrava ) 
and itself play the part of a pure cause ( andsrava ). How could such an attribute be impure ( sdsrava )? 

Question. - The pure knowledges ( anasravajnana ) each have their object (alambana ); there is not one 
that can completely bear upon all dharmas. Only conventional knowledge ( samvrtijndna ) bears upon all 
dharmas.893 This is why we say that omniscience is impure (sdsrava). 

Answer. - That is what is said in your system, but it is not said in the system of the Buddha. If a man 
carrying his own bushel-measure ( drona ) went to the market and this bushel-measure did not correspond 
to the official bushel-measure, there would be nobody who would use it. It is the same for you. You are 
using a system that does not correspond to the system of the Buddha and so nobody wants to apply it. 

Why would not pure wisdom ( andsravaprajnd) bear upon all dharmas? This impure knowledge [this 
conventional knowledge (samvrtijndna) which, according to you, bears upon all dharmas] is 
conventional ( samketika ), deceptive ( mrsdvddin ) and weak: consequently it cannot bear upon all 
dharmas correctly and exactly. It is you who claim, in your system, that it bears upon all dharmas. 

Furthermore, the system of the sravakas includes ten knowledges ( jnana ), but in the Mahayana there is 
an eleventh called ‘knowledge conforming to reality (yathdbhutajndna)’.^4 The ten [traditional] 
knowledges end up in this knowledge conforming to reality in order that they form only a single 
knowledge, i.e., pure knowledge ( anasravajnana ). In the same way, the rivers (nadi) of the ten directions 
empty into the great sea ( mahdsamudra ) where they all take on one and the same taste, that of salt.895 

Great loving-kindness and great compassion are included ( samgrhfta ) in the Samadhirajasamadhi and the 
Simhaviknditasamadhi of the Buddhas. 

This briefly ( samksepena ) explains the meaning of great loving-kindness and great compassion. 


893 For the Sarvastivadiins, samvrtijnana is impure and bears upon all dharmas. See above, p. 1474- 
1475F 

894 Adopting the variant jou che tche. This eleventh knowledge added by the Mahayanists to the 
traditional ten knowledges has been defined above, p. 1483,F, 1486F. 

895 Mahdsamuddo ekaraso lonaraso: cf. Anguttara, IV, p. 199, 203. 
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